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Bombay Castle, 14th February 1902. 


In further recognition of the distinguished labours of 
Sir James McNabb Campbell, K.C.1.E., and of the services 
rendered by those who have assisted him in his work, His 
Excellency the Governor in Council is pleased to order 
that the following extract from Government Resolution 
No. 2885, dated the Ilth August 1884, be republished and 
printed immediately after the title page of Volume I, Part I, 
of the Gazetteer, and published in every issue: 


“His Excellency the Governor in Council has from time to time 
expressed his entire approval of the Volumes of the Gazetteer 
already published, and now learns with much satisfaction that the 
remaining Statistical Accounts have been completed in the same 
elaborate manner. The task now brought to a close by Mr. Campbell 
has been very arduous. It has been the subject of his untiring 
industry for more than ten years, in the earlier part of which period, 
however, he was occasionally employed on additional duties, includ- 
ing the preparation of a large number of articles for the Imperial 
Gazetteer. When the work was begun, it was not anticipated that 
so much time would be required for its completion, because it was 
not contemplated that it would be carried out on so extensive a 
scale. Its magnitude may be estimated by the fact that the 
Statistical Accounts, exclusive of the general chapters yet to be 
reprinted, embrace twenty-seven Volumes containing on an average 
500 pages each. Mr. Campbell could not have sustained the unflag~ 
ging zeal displayed by him for so long a period without an intense 
interest in the subjects dealt with. The result is well worthy of the 
labour expended, and is a proof of the rare fitness of Mr. Campbell 
on the ground both of literary ability and of power of steady 
application for the important duty assigned to him. The work is 
a record of historical and statistical facts and of information 
regarding the country and the people as complete perhaps as ever 
was produced on behalf of any Government, and cannot fail to be 
of the utmost utility in the future administration of the Presidency. 

“2. The thanks of Government have already been conveyed to 
the various contributors, and it is only necessary now to add that 
they share, according to the importance of their contributions, in 
the credit which attaches to the general excellence of the work.” 


The whole series of Volumes is now complete, and His 
Excellency in Council congratulates Sir James Campbell 
and all associated with him in this successful and memor- 
able achievement. 

H. O. QUIN, 
Secretary to Government, 
General Department. 
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This Volume contains the Articles named below : 


T.—Earty History or Gusarft (8.c. 319 - a.v. 1304).— From 
materials prepared by the late Pandit Bhagydnl4] Indraji, 
Ph.D., completed with the help of A. M. T. Jackson, 
Esquire, M.A., of the Indian Civil Service. 
I1.—Hisrory or Guyarit, Musatmin Periop (A.v. 1297-1760).— 
Prepared by the late Colonel J . W. Watson, Indian Staff 
Corps, former Political Agent of Kathidvada, with additions 
by Khan Saheb Fazlullah Lutfullah Faridi of Surat. 
IIl.—History or Gusardz, Marina Periop (a.p. 1760-1819).— 
By J. A. Baines, Esquire, C.S:I.. Late of Her Majesty’s 
Bombay Civil Service. 
1V.—Disturbances 1X Gusarir (4.p. 1857-1859)—By L. R. 
Ashburner, Esquire. C.S8.1., Late of Her Majesty’s Bombay 
Civil Service. 





APPENDICES : 
1—The Death of Sultan Bahédur. 
T1—The Hill Fort of Mandu. 
II] —Bhinmal or Shrim:il, 
1V—Java and Cambodia. 
Vi—Arab Referenecs. 


ViI—Greek References e 
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EARLY HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 
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CHAPTER I. 
BOUNDARIES AND NAME. 


Tue portion of the Bombay Presidency known.as Gujarat fills the 
north-east corner of the coast of Western India. 


On the west is the Arabian Sea; on the north-west is the Gulf 
of Cutch. To the north lie the Little Ran and the Mev4d desert ; 
to the north-east Abu and other outliers of the Arévali range. The 
east is guarded and limited by rough forest land rugged in the 
north with side spurs of the Vindhyas, more open towards the central 
natural highway from Baroda to Ratlam, and southwards again rising 
and roughening into the northern offshoots from the main range of 
the Sdtpudds. The southern limit is uncertain. History somewhat 
doubtfully places it at the Tépti. Language carries Gujarat about 
a hundred miles further to Balsdir and Pardi where wild forest- 
covered hills from the nofth end of the Sahyddri range stretch west 
almost to the sea. 


The province includes two parts, Mainland Gujardét or Gurjjara- 
rashtra and Peninsular Gujérat the Saurdshtra of ancient, the Kathid- 
vida of modern history. To a total area of about 72,000 square miles 
Mainland Gujarat with a length from north to south of about 
280 miles and a breadth from east to west varying from fifty to 150 
miles contributes 45,000 square miles: and Peninsular Gujardt with 
a greatest length from north to south of 155 miles and from east to 
west of 200 miles contributes about 27,000 square miles. To a 
population of about 9,250,000 Mainkand Gujarét contributes 
6,900,000 and the Peninsula about 2,350,000. 


The richness of Mainland Gujarat the gift of the S&barmati Mahi 
Narbada and Tdépti and the goodliness of much of Saurdshtra the 
Goodly Land have from before the beginning of history continued to 
draw strangers to Gujardt both as conquerors and as refugees, 


By sea probably came some of the half-mythic Yddavas (B.c. 1500 - 
500) ; contingents of Yavanas (8.c. 300- a.p. 100) including Greeks 
Baktrians Parthians and Skythians; the pursued Parsis and the 
pursuing Arabs (av. 600-800); hordes of Sanganian pirates 
(A.D. 900 - 1200); Parsi and Navd4yat Musalman refugees from Khulagu 
Khaén’s devastation of Persia (4.p. 1250-1800); Portuguese and 
rival Turks (a.p. 1500-1600) ; Arab and Persian Gulf pirates (a.p. 
1600-1700); African Arab Persian and Makran soldiers of fortune 
(A.D. 1500 - 1800); Armenian Dutch and French traders (a.p. 1600 - 
1750) ; and the British (a.p.1750-1812). By land from the north 
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have come the Skythians and Huns (.c. 200 - .4.p. 500), the Gurjjaras 
(A.D. 400 - 600), the early Jadejds and Kithis (1.p. 750-900), wave 
on wave of Afghan Turk Moghal and other northern Musalmins 
(a.pd, 1000 - 1500), and the later Jaédejeis and Kaithis (a v. 1300 - 1500) : 
From the north-east the prehistoric Aryans till almost modern times 
(A.D. 1100-1200) continued to send settlements of Northern 
Brahmans ; and since the thirteenth century have come Turk Afghan 
and Moghal Musalmans: From the east have come the Mauryans 
(p.c. 300), the half-Skythian Kshatrapas (p.c. 100-a.p. 300), 
the Guptas (A.p. 380), the Gurjjars (A.p. 400-600), the Moghals 
(a.p. 1530), and the Mardthds (4 p. 1750): And from the south 
the Sdtakarnis (4.p. 100), the Chalukyas and Réshtrakutas (a.n. 
650 - 950), occasional Musalmdn raiders (a.v. 1400-1600), the 
Portuguese (a.p. 1500), the Mardth4s (1.p. 1660-1760), and the 
British (a.p. 1780 - 1820). 


The name Gujarat is from the Prékrit Gujjara-ratta, the Sanskrit 
of which is Gurjjara-rdshtra that is the country of the Gujjaras or 
Gurjjaras. In Sanskrit books and inscriptions the name of the 
province is written Gurjjara-mandala and Giirjjara-des’a the 
land of the Gurjjaras or Gurjjaras. The Gurjjaras are a foreign 
tribe who passing into India from the north-west gradually spread 
as far south as Khéndesh and Bombay Gujarat. The present 
Gujars of the Panjab and North-West Provinces preserve more of 
their foreign traits than the Gujar settlers further to the south 
and cast. Though better-looking, the Panjab Gujars in language 
dress and calling so closely resemble their associates the Jéts or 
Jats asto suggest that the two tribes entered India about the same 
time. Their present distribution shows that the Gujars spread 
further cast and south than the Jats. The earliest Gujar settlements 
seem to have been in the Panjab and North-West Provinees from 
the Indus to Mathura where they still differ greatly in dress and 
language from most other inhabitants. From Mathura the Gujars 
seem to have passed to East Rajputdna and from there by way of 
Kotah and Mandasor to Mdlwa, where, though their original character 
1s considerably altered, the Gujars of Malwa still remember that their 
ancestors came from the Doab between the Ganges and the Jamna. 
In Malwa they spread as far east as Bhilsa and Saharanpur. From 
Malwa they passed south to Khindesh and west probably by the 
Ratlam-Dohad route to the province of Gujarat. 


Like the modern Ahirs of Kathidvada the Gujars seem ‘to have 
heen a tribe of eattle-rearers husbandmen and soldiers who accom- 
panied some conqueror and subsequently were pushed or spread for- 
wards as occasion arose or necessity compelled. In the absence of 
better authority the order and locality of their settlements suggest 
that their introduction into India took place during the rule of the 
Skythian or Kushin emperor Kanerkes or Kanishka (a.p. 78 - 106) in 
whose time they seem to have settled as far east as Mathura to 
which the territory of Kanishka is known to have extended. 
oo along with the Guptas, who rose to power about two 
Mélws einai {a.d. 300), the Gujars settled in East Rajputéna, 

, ujarat, provinces all of which were apparently 
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subjugated by the Guptas. It seems probable that in reward for their Chapter I. 
share in the Gupta conquests the leading Gujars were allotted fiefs pur Nar, 
and territories which in the declining power of their Gupta overlords 
they afterwards (1.p. 450 - 550) turaed into independent kingdoms, 
The earliest detinite reference to a kingdom of North Indian 
Gujars is about 1.p. 890 when the Kashmir king Sankaravarman sent 
an expedition ugainst the Gurjjara king Alakhdana and defeated him. 
As the price of peace Alakhdna offered the country called Takkades’a. 
This Takkades’a' appears to be the same as the Tschkia of Hiuen 
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: Tsiang? (a.p 680 -640) who puts it between the Biyas on the east 
3 and the Indus on the west thus including nearly the whole Panjab. 


The tract surrendered by Alakhadna was probably the small territory 
to the east of the Chinab as the main possessions of Alakhéna must 
have lain further west between the Chindb and the Jehlam, where 
he the town of Gujarat and the country still called Gujar-des’a the 
land of the Gujars.? 
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As early as the sixth and seventh centuries records prove the Nouthori 
existence of two independent Gurjjara kingdoms in Bombay Gujarat Gurjjara 


one in the north the other in the south of the province. The Hungdoms 
Hiuen Tsiang’s 


Northern kingdom is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh Kiu-che-lo 
century under the name kiu-che-lo. He writes: ‘Going north ‘A.D. 620, 
= from the country of Valabhi 1500 li (300 miles) we come to the 

we kingdom of Kiu-che-lo. This country is about 5000 li in circuit, 

“4 the capital, which is called Pi-lo-mo-lo, is 30 li or so round, 

The produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 

those of Saurdshtra. The king is of the Kshatriya caste. He is 

just twenty years old’ * Hiuen Tsiang’s Kin-che-lo is apparently 

Gurjjara, the capital of which Pi-lo-mo-lo is probably Bhilmal or 

Bhinmal, better known as S'rimal® Though Hiuen Tsiang calls 

the king a Kshatriya he was probably a Gujar who like the later 

Southern Gujars claimed to be of the Kshatriya race. 


t Raja Tarangini (Cale. Edition), V. 150, 155 ; Cunningham’s Archeological Survey, 
IL. 8, Anearher but vaguer reference occurs about the end of the sixth century m 
Bina’s Sriharshacharita, p. 274, quoted in Ep. Ind. I. 67ff, where Prabhdkarayar- 
dhana of Thinesar the father of the great S’ri Harsha is said to have waged war with 
several races of whom the Gurjaras are one. 

2 Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, I. 169 note 1, 

% Cunningham's Archeological Survey, [f. 71. 

4 Beal's Buddhist Records. 11. 270, E 

> This identification was first made by the late Col. J. W. Watson, E8.C. Ind. 
Ant. VI. 63. Bhinmal or Bhilmal also called Srimal, is an old town about thirty 
_ miles north-east of Abu, north latitude 25° 4’ east longitude 71° 14’. General 
¢ Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India, 313) and Professor Beal (Buddhist 
Records, I. 270) identify Pi-lo-mo-lo with Bilmer or Bidamera (north latitude 71° 
10’ east lonvitude 26° 0’) in the Jodhpur State of West Rajputina. This identitica- 
tion is unsatisfactory. Balmer is a small tuwn on the slope of a bill in an arid tract 
with no vestige of antiquity. Hinen Tsiang notes that the produce of the soil and 
the manners of the people of Pi-lo-mo-lo resemble those of Surishtra. This descrip- 
tion is unsuited to so arid a tract ay surrounds Badlmer ; it would apply well to the 
- Avs fertile neighhourhood of Bhilmal or Bhinmdl, Since it is closely associated with 
me Juzr that is Gurjjara the Al Bail4iman of the Arabs (a.. 730, Elliot's History, I. 
‘ogy th) may be Bhilmal. A Jain writer (Ind. Ant. XIX. 233) mentions Bhilmél as the 
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gp seat of king Bhimasena and as connected with the origin of the Gadhia coinage. 
: et Tbe date Bhinmal in a M.S, of a.v. 906 (Ditto, page 35) suggests it was then a seat 


‘ng under the Gurjjaras, The prince of S'rimal is mentioned (kis Malé, I 68) 
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The Southern Gurjjara kingdom in Gujardt, whose capital was at 
N&ndipuri, perhaps the modern Nindod the capital of the Rajpipla 
State, flourished from a.p. 589 toa.p. 735.1 The earlier inscriptions 
describe the Southern Gurjjaras as of the Gurjjara Vans‘a. Later 
they ceased to call themselves Gurjjaras and traced their genealogy 
to the Puradnic king Karna. 


From the fourth to the eighth century the extensive tract of Central 
Gujarat between the North and South Gurjjara kingdoms was ruled by 
the Valabhis. The following reasons seem to show that the Valabhi 
dynasty were originally Gujars. Though it is usual for inscriptions 
to give this information none of the many Valabhi copper-plates 
makes any reference to the Valabhi lineage. Nor does any 
inscription state to what family Sendpati Bhatdrka the founder of 
the dynasty belonged. Hiuen Tsiang describes the Valabhi king 
as a Kshatriya and as marrying with the kings of Malwa and Kanauj. 
The Valabhi king described by Hiuen Tsiang is a late member 
of the dynasty who ruled when the kingdom had been greatly 
extended and when the old obscure tribal descent may have been 
forgotten and a Kshatriya lineage invented instead. Intermarriage 
with Malwa and Kanauj can be easily explained. Rajputs have never 
been slow to connect themselves by marriage with powerful rulers, 


The establishment of these three Gujar kingdoms implies that 
the Gurjjara tribe from Northern and Central India settled in large 
numbers in Gujardt. Several Gujar castes survive in Gujarat. 
Among them are Gujar Vanids or traders, Gujar Sutérs or carpen- 
ters, Gujar Sonis or goldsmiths, Gujar Kumbhars or potters, and 
Gujar Salats or masons. All of these are Gujars who taking to 
different callings have formed separate castes. The main Gujar 
underlayer are the Lewds and Kadwis the two leading divisions of 
the important class of Gujarat Kanbis. The word Kanbi is from the 
Sunskrit Kutumbin, that is one possessing a family or a house. 
From ancient times the title Kutumbin has been prefixed to the 
names of cultivators? This practice still obtains in parts of the 
North-West Provinces where the peasant proprietors are addressed 
as Grihasthas or householders. As cattle-breeding not cultivation 
was the original as it still is the characteristic calling of many North 
Indian Gujars, those of the tribe who settled to cultivation came to 
be specially known as Kutumbin‘or houscholders, Similarly Deccan 
Surnames show that many tribes of wandering cattle-owners settled 
as householders and are now known as Kunbis3 During the last 
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4s accompanying Mula Raja Solankhi (a.p. 942-997) in an expedition a ainst Sorath. 
Al Biruni (a.b. 1030, Sachau’s Edn., 1.133, 267) refers to Bhillamata bone Multan 
and Anhilavada, As late as A.D. 1611 Nicholas Ufflet, an English traveller from Agra 
to Ahmadadad (Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. 301) notices “Beelmah! as having an ancient 
wall 24 kos (36 miles) round with many tine tanks going to ruin.” The important 
sub-divisions of upper class Gujarat Hindus who take their name from it show S’rimél 
oe been a great centre of population. 
ndian Antiquary, XIII. 70-81. Buhler (Ind. Ant. V . 62) i i Nandipuri 

with a suburb of Broach. Has vee Sar ncatics mendipect 

* Bombay Gazetteer, Nisik, page 604 Bombay Arch. Survey Sep. N 

) SIK, pag : é h. - Number X, 3 

3 Among Deccan Kunbi surnames are J adhav, Chuhan, Nikgabhe Pare 
Seldr, Solké. Cf. Bombay Gazetteer, XXIV. 65 note 2, 414. : 
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twenty years the settlement as Kunbis in Khandesh of tribes of 
wandering Wanjéra herdsmen and grain-carriers is an example of 
the change through which the Gujarét Kanbis and the Deccan 
Kunbis passed in early historic times. 


Besides resembling them in appearance and in their skill both as 
husbandmen and_as cattle-breeders the division of Gujarat Kanbis 
into Lewa and Kadwa seems to correspond with the division of 
Malwa Gujars into D4ha and Karad, with the Lewa origin of the 
East Khandesh Gujars, and with the Lawi tribe of Panjab Gujars. 
The fact that the head-quarters of the Lewa Kanbis of Gujardt 1s in 
the central section of the province known as the Charotar and 
formerly under Valabhi supports the view that the founder of 
Valabhi power was the chief leader of the Gujar tribe. That nearly 
a fourth of the whole Hindu population of Gujardt are Lewa and 
Kadwa Kanbis and that during the sixth seventh and eighth centuries 
three Gujar chiefs divided among them the sway of the entire 
province explain how the province of Gujarat came to take its name 
from the tribe of Gujars.! 





1 Though the identitication of the Valabhis as Gurjjaras may not be certain, in 
inscriptions noted below both the Chavadas and the Solankis are called Gurjjara kings, 
The Gurjjara origin of either or of both these dynasties may be questioned. The 
name Gurjjara kings may imply no more than that they ruled the Gurjjara country. 
At the same time it was under the Chavadds that Gujarat got its name. Though 
to Al Biruni (a.p. 1020) Gujarat still meant part of Rajputana, between a.p. 750 and 
950 the name Gurjjaras’ land passed as far south as the territory connected with 
Anhilvdda and Vadnagara that is probably as far as the Mahi. As a Rdstrakuta 
copperplate of a.p. 888 (S. 810) (Ind. Ant. XIII. 69) brings the Konkan as far north 
as Varidv on the Tapti the extension of the name Gujarat to Lata south of the Mahi 
seems to have taken place under Musalman rule. This southern application is still 
somewhat incomplete. Even now the people of Surat both Hindus and Musalmans 
when they visit Pattan (Anhilvdda) and Ahmadabad speak of going to Gujarat, and the 
Ahmadabad section of the Nagar Brahmans still call their Surat caste-brethren by 


the name of Kunkauas that is of the Konkan. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
ANCIENT DIVISIONS. 


From ancient times the present province of Gujarét consisted of 
three divisions Anartta, Surashtra, and Lita. <Anartta scems to have 
been Northern Gujarat, as its capital was Anandapura the modern 
Vadanagara or Chief City, which is also called Anarttapura.! Both 
these names were im use even in the times of the Valabhi kings 
(1.p.500-770).° According to the popular story, in each of the four 
cycles or yugas Anandapura or Vadanagara had a different name, 
Chamatkarapura in the first or Satya-yuga, Anarttapura in the second 
or Tretad-yuga, Anandapura in the third or Dvadpara-yuga, and 
Vriddha-nagara or Vadanagar in the fourth or Kali-yuga. The first 
nume is fabulous. The city does not seem to have ever been known 
by so strange a title, Of the two Anarttapura and Anandapura the 
former is the older name, while the latter may be its proper name or 
perhaps an adaptation of the older name to give the meaning City 
of Joy. The fourth Vriddha-nagara meaning the old city is a 
Sanskritized form of the still current Vadnagar, the Old or Great 
City. In the Girndr inscription of Kshatrapa Rudraddéman (1.9. 150) 
the mention of Anartta and Surashtra as separate provinces subject 
to the Puhlava viccroy of Jundgadh agrees with the view that Xnartta 
was part of Gujarat close to Kaéthiivada. In some Purdnas Anartta 
appears as the name of the whole province including Surashtra, with 
its capital at the well known shrine of Dwarikdé. In other passages 
Dwariké and Prabhis ure both mentioned as in Surdshtra which 
would seem to show that Surdshtra was then part of Anartta as 
hathidvada is now part of Gujarat. 

Surdshtra the land of the Sus, afterwards Sanskritized into 
Saurdshtrea the Goodly Land, preserves its name in Sorath the 
southern part of Kathiavada. The name appears as Surishtra in the 
Mahibharata and P&nini’s Ganapdétha, in Rudradd&man’s (A.D. 
Lov) and Skandagupta’s (4.p. 456) Girndr inscriptions, and in several 
Valabhi copper-plates. Its Prtkrit form appears as Suratha in the 
Nasik inscription of Gotamiputra /4.p. 150) and in later Prékrit as 
Suraththa inthe Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century.> Its earliest forcign mention is perhaps Strabo’s 
(8.c.50-4,p,20) Saraostus and Pliny’s (1.0, 70) Oratura.! Ptolemy 
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* Nee Nagatakhanda (Junagadh Edition), 13, 32, 35, 185, 239, 332, 542. 

*'The Alina grants (Indian Antiquary, VIL. 73, 77) dated Valabhi 330 and 337 

(A.D. 649-696) are both to the same donee who in the A.p, 649 vrant, is describe i. ; 

erisinally of \narttapura and in the a.p. 656 grant as originally of Anandapura nea 
” Girniia-Kalpa, Asthi Suruththa vread Ujjinte nednee peurverao Sarin Ti the 

Suraththa district is a lovely mountain named Ujjinto (Girnar). ; ~ 
* Hamilton and Falconer’s Strabo, IL, 252-253 ; Pliny’s Natural H°2, . \ , 
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the great Egyptian geographer (4.p. 150) and the Greek author of the 
Periplus (a.p. 240) both call it Surastrene.! The Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang (a.p.600-610) mentions Valabhi then large and famous 
and Surdshtra as separate kingdoms.’ 


Lata is South Gujardt from the Mahi to the Tapti. The name 
Lata docs not appear to be Sanskrit. It has not been found in 
the Mahabharata or other old Sanskrit works, or in the cave or other 
inscriptions before the third century s.p., probably because the 
Puranas include in Apardnta the whole western seaboard south of 
the Narbada as far asGoa. Still the name Léta is old. Ptolemy 
(a.p. 150) uses the form Larike*® apparently from the Sanskrit 
Lataka. VatsyAyana in his Kéma-Sutra of the third centary 
A.D. calls it Lata; describes it as situated to the west of Malwa; 
and gives an account of several of the customs of its people.! In 
Sanskrit writings and inscriptions later than the third century the 
name is frequently found. In the sixth century the great astronomer 
Vardhamihira mentions the country of Lita, and “the name also 
appearsas Lita in an Ajanta and ina “Mandasor pee of the fitth 
century.® It is common in the later inscriptions (1, p. 700-1200) 
of the Chalukya Gurjara and Réshtrakita kings® as Sal as in the 
writings of Arab travellers and historians between the eighth and 
twelfth centuries.’ 


The name Lata appears to be derived from some local tribe, perhaps 
the Lattas, who, as r and / are commonly used for each other, may 
possibly be the well known Rdshtrakitas since their great king 
Amoghavarsha (a.p, 851-87) calls the name of the dynasty Ratta. 
Lattulura the original city of the Rattas of Saundatti and Belgaum 
may have been in Léta and may have given its name to the country 
and tothe dynasty. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the country between Broach and Dhar in Malwa in which are the 
towns of Bagh and Tanda is still called Ratha. 


1 Bertius’ Ptolemy, VIT. 1; MceCrindle’s Periplus, 113. The Periplus details 
regarding Indo-Skythia, Surastrene, and Ujjain are im agreement with the late date 
(4.b. 247) whieh Reinand (Tudian Antiquary of Dee, 1879 pp. 330 - 338) and Burnell 
(s. Tad. Pal. 47 note 3) assign to its author. 

* Hiuen Tsiang’s Valabhi ‘kin: gidlom was probably the sume as the modern Gohil- 

vada, which Jimaprabhasuri i in his § ‘atrunjaya-kalpa calls the Vallika-Visaa. 

3 Bertins’ Ptolemy, VII. 1. ee Sutra, Chap, IL. 

5 Arch, Sur. of Western India, IV. 127, ‘The Mandasor inseription (4.p, 437-38) 
mentions silk weavers from Litav ‘shay: Fleet's Corpus Ins, Ind. HT. 80. 
The writer (Ditto, S{) describes Litaas green-hilled, pleasing with choice flower: 
burdened trees, with a viheiras and: assembly hi alls of the gods. 

6 Jud. Ant. XUL 157. 155, £63, 180, 18S, 196, 199, 204. 

* Elliot’s History, L. 378. > Conrpare Laysen in Ind, Ant. XIV. 225, 
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CHAPTER II. 
LEGENDS. 


THE oldest Purdnic legend regarding Gujarét appears to be that 
of the holy king Anartta son of Saryéti and grandson of Manu. 
Anartta had a son named Revata, who from his capital at Kuéasthali 
or Dwérikaé governed the country called Anartta. Revata had a 
hundred sons of whom the eldest was named Raivata or Kakudmi. 
Raivata had a daughter named Revati who was married to Baladeva 
of Kus‘asthali or Dwarika, the elder brother of Krishna. Regarding 
Revati’s marriage with Baladeva the Puranic legends tell that 
Raivata went with his daughter toBrahm4 in Brahma-loka to take 
his advice to whom he should give the girl in marriage. When 
Raivata arrived Brahmé was listening to music. As soon as the music 
was over Raivata asked Brahma to find the girl a proper bridegroom, 
Brahmé told Raivata that during the time he had been waiting his 
kingdom had passed away, and that he had better marry his 
daughter to Baladeva, born of Vishnu, who was now ruler of 
Dwarikd.! This story suggests that Raivata son of Anartta lost his 
kingdom and fled perhaps by sea. That after some time during 
which the Yddavas established themselves in the country, Raivata, 
called a son of Revata but probably a descendant as his proper name 
is Kakudmi, returned to his old territory and gave his daughter in 
marriage to one of the reigning Yadava dynasty, the Yadavas taking 
the girl as representing the dynasty that had preceded them. The 
story about Brahma and the passing of ages seems invented to explain 
the long period that elapsed betwecn the flight and the return. 


The next Purdnic legends relate to the establishment of the Yadava 
kingdom at Dwarika. The founder and namegiver of the Yadava 
dynasty was Yadu of whose family the Puranas give very detailed 
information. The family seems to have split into several branches 
each taking its name from some prominent member, the chief of 
them being Vrishni, Kukkura, Bhoja, Satvata, Andhaka, Madhu, 
Surasena, and Dasdrha, Sdtvata was thirty-seventh from Yadu 
and in his branch were born Devaki and Vasudeva, the parents of the 
great Yddava hero and god Krishna. It was in Krishna’s time that 
the Yddavas had to leave their capital Mathurd and come to Dwériké. 
This was the result of a joint invasion of Mathurd on one side by a 





} The Vishnu Purana (Ansa iv. Chap. i. Verse 19 to Chap, ii. Verse 2) gives the 
longest account of the legend. The Bhagavata Purana (Skanda ix, Chap. iii, Verse 
16-36) gives almost the same account. The Matsya Purdna (Chap. xii. Verse 22 -24) 
dismisses the story in two verses. See also Harivanga, X. 
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legendary Deccan hero Kélayavana and on the other by Jardsandha 
the powerful king of Magadha or Behar, who, to avenge the death 
of his brother-in-law! Kansa killed by Krishna in fulfilment of a 
prophecy, is said to have invaded the Yddava territory eighteen 
times. 


According to the story Kdlayavana followed the fugitive Krishna 
and his companions as far as Surdshtra where in a mountain cave he 
was burnt by fire from the eye of the sleeping sage Muchakunda 
whom he had roused believing him to be his enemy Krishna. 
According to the Harivansa the fugitive Yddavas quitting Mathura 
* -went to the Sindhu country and there established the city of Dwarika 
; on a convenient site on the sea shore making it their residence.’ 
Local tradition says that the Yddavas conquered this part of the 
country by defeating the demons who held it. 


The leading Yadava chief in Dwdriké was U grasena, and Ugrasena’s 
“| three chief supporters were the families of Yadu, Bhoja, and 
“ Andhaka. As the entire peninsula of Kathidvada was subject to them 
3 the Yadavas used often to make pleasure excursions and pilgrimages 
54 to Prabhds and Girndr. Krishna and Baladeva though not yet 

rulers held high positions and took part in almost all important 
;@ matters. They were in specially close alliance with their paternal 
;¥ aunt’s sons the Pandava brothers, kings of Hastinapura or Delhi 
S| Of the two sets of cousins Krishna and Arjuna were on terms of 
the closest intimacy. Of one of Arjuna’s visits to Kathidvdda the 
Mahabharata gives the following details: ‘ Arjuna after having visited 
other holy places arrived in Apardnta (the western seaboard) whence 
he went to Prabhas. Hearing of his arrival Krishna marched to 
Prabhas and gave Arjuna a hearty welcome. From Prabhas they 
came together to the Raivataka hill which Krishna had decorated 
and where he entertained his guest with music and dancing. From 
@ Girndr they went to Dwarika driving in a golden car. The city was 
adorned in honour of Arjuna; the streets were thronged with 
@ multitudes ; and the members of the Vrishni, Bhoja, and Andhaka 
‘@% families met to honour Krishna’s guest.’ 3 
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-gj 6 Some time after, against his elder brother Baladeva’s desire, Krishna 
#@ helped Arjuna to carry off Erishna’s sister Subhadré, with whom 
‘3 Arjuna had fallen in love at a fair in Girndr of which the 
#@ Mahabhérata gives the following description: ‘A gathering of the 
_'Yadavas chietly the Vrishnis and Andhakas took place near 

Raivataka. The hill and the country round were rich with fine rows 

of fruit trees and large mansions. There was much dancing singing 
:and music. The princes of the Vrishni family were in handsome 
gage Carriages glistening with gold. Hundreds and thousands of the 
Wawpeople of Jundgadh with their families attended on foot and in 
¥@™@ vehicles of various kinds. Baladeva with his wife Revati moved. 
4g about attended by many Gandharvas. Ugrasena was there with his 
e thousand queens and musicians. Samba and Pradyumna attended 














; ' Compare Méh4bh, II, 13,594. Jard4sandha’s sisters Asti and Prapti were 
& married to Kansa. , 
: ? Hari-vansa, XXXV, - CXIL, 2 Mahdbhdrata Adiparva, chaps, 218 - 221. 
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in holiday attire and looked like gods. Many Yddavas and others 
were also present with their wives and musicians.’ 


Some time after this gathering Subhadré came to Girnar to 
worship and Arjuna carried her off. Eventually Vasudeva and 
Baladeva consented and the runaways were married with due 
ceremony. The large fair still held in Magh (February - March) 
in the west Girndr valley near the modern temple of Bhavanath is 
perhaps a relic of this great Yadava fair. 


The Yddava occupation of Dwariké was not free from trouble. 
When Krishna was at Hastindpura on the occasion of the Rdéjasuya 
sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira, Salva king of Mrittikavati in 
the country of Saubha led an army against Dwariké. He slew many 
of the Dwarika garrison, plundered the city and withdrew unmolested. 
On his return Krishna learning of Sélva’s invasion led an army 
against SdAlva. The chiefs met near the seashore and ina pitched 
battle S’Alva was defeated and killed.! Family feuds brought Yadava 
supremacy in Dwariké to a disastrous end. The final family 
struggle is said to have happened in the tbirty-sixth year after 
the war of the Mahabharata, somewhere on the south coast of 
Kathidvada near Prabhds or Somnath Patan the great place of 
Brahmanical pilgrimage. On the occasion of an eclipse, in obedience 
to a proclamation issued by Krishna, the Yadavas and their families 
went from Dwarika to Prabhas in state well furnished with dainties, 
animal food, and strong drink. One day on the sea shore the leading 
Yaddava chiefs heated with wine began to dispute. ‘They passed 
from words to blows. Krishna armed with an iron rod? struck 
every one he met, not even sparing his own sons. Many of the 
chiefs were killed. Baladeva fled to die in the forests and Krishna 
was slain by a hunter who mistook him for a deer. When he saw 
trouble was brewing Krishna had sent for Arjuna, Arjuna arrived to 
find Dwarika desolate. Soon after Arjuna'’s arrival Vasudeva died 
and Arjuna performed the funeral ceremonies of Vasudeva Baladeva 
and Krishna whose bodies he succeeded in recovering. When the 
funeral rites were completed Arjuna started for Indraprastha in 
Upper India with the fuw that were left of the Yadava families, 








1 Mahabharata Vanaparva, Chap. xiv.- xxii. Skandax. Mrittikdvati the capital 
of S’dlva cannot be identified. The name of the country sounds hke S'vabhra in 
Rudradaman’s Girndr inscription, which is apparently part of Charotar or South 
Ahmadabad. A trace of the old word perhaps remains in the river Sabhramati 
the modern Sabarmati. The fact that S’Alva passed from Mrittikavati along the sea 
shore would seem to show that part of the seaboard south of the Mahi was included 
in S’alva’s territory, Dr. Buhler (Ind. Ant. VII 263) described Pandit Bhagvanl4ls 
reading of S’vabhra as a bold conjecture. A further examination of the orivinal 
convinced the Pandit that S’vabhra was the right reading. rm 

? The following is the legend of Krishna’s iron Hail. Certain Yad 
to raise a laugh at the expense of Visvamitra and other sages who had come to Dwarika 
presented to them Sd4mba Krishna’s son dressed as a woman big with child. The lads 
asked the sages to foretell to what the woman would give birth. The saces replied : 
* The woman will give birth to aniron rod which will destroy the Yadava race,’ 
Obedient to the sage’s prophecy Simba produced an iron rod. To avoid the ill effects 
of the prophecy king Uyrasena had the rod ground to powder and cast the powder into 
the sea. The powder grew into the grass called eraka Typha elephantina. It was 
this grass which Krisnna plucked in his rave and which in his hands turned into an iron 
flail. This eraka grass grows treely near the mouth of the Hiranya river of Prabhas, 
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chiefly women. On the way in his passage through the Panchanada! 
or Panjab a body of Abhiras attacked Arjuna with sticks and 
took several of Krishna’s wives and the widows of the Andhaka 
Yddava chiefs. After Arjuna left it the deserted Dwérika was 
swallowed by the sea.? 





1 This suggests that as in early times the Great Ran was hard to cross the way 
from Kathtivada to Indraprastha or Delhi was by Kachch and Sindh and from Sindh 
by Multan and the Lower Panj4b. According tothe Bhégavata Purana Krishna took 
the same route when he first came from Indraprastha to Dwadrnkdé. On the other 
hand these details may support the view that the head-quarters of the historic 
Krishna were in the Panjab. 

? So far as is known neither Gujardt nor Kathidvdda contains any record older. 
than the Girndr rock inscription of about B.c, 240: The Great Kshatrapa Rudra. 
Daman’s (A.D. 139) inscription on the same rock has a reference to the Maurya Raja 
Chandragupta about B.c. 300. No local sign of Krishna or of his Yddavas remains. 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Somety, XX. XXI. and XXIUL Mr, Hewitt 
has recently attempted te trace the history of Western India back to B.c. 3000 
perhaps to as early as B.c. 6000. The evidence which makes so far-reaching a past 
probable is the discovery of Indian indigo and muslin in Egyptian tombs of about 
B.c. 1700 (J. R. A. S. XX. 206); and the proof that a trade in teak and in Sindhu or 
Indian muslins existed between Western India and the Euphrates mouth as far back 
as B.C. 3000 or even B.c. 4000 (J. R. A. S. XX. 336, 337 and XXI. 204). According 
to Mr. Hewitt the evidence of the Hindu calendar carries the historical past of 
India into still remoter ages. The moon mansions and certain other details of the 
Hindu calendar seem to point to the Euphrates valley as the home of Hindu lunar 
astronomy. As in the Eupbrates valley inscriptions of the Semitic king Sargon of 
Sippara prove that in Bc. 3750 moon-worship was already antiquated (J. R. A. 8S. 
XX. 325), and as the precession of the equinoxes poiats to about 8.¢, £700 as the date 
of the introduction of the sun zodiac (Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, 398) the system of 
lunar mansions and months, 1f it came from the Euphrates valley, must have reached 
India before B.c. 4700. Vhe trade records of the black-headed perhaps Dravidian- 
speaking Sumris of the Euphrates mouth prove so close relations with the peninsula 
of Sinai and Egypt as to make a similar connection with Western India probable 
as far back as s.c. 6000. (Compare Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, 33: J. R. A. 8. 
XXI. 326.) Ofthe races of whose presence in Gujarét and the neighbourhood 
Mr. Hewitt finds traces the earliest is the same black-headed moon-worshipping 
Sumri (Ditto). Next from Susiana in south-east Persia, the possessors of a lunar- 
solar calendar and therefore not later than B.c. £700 (J. KR. A. 8S. XXT. 325, 327, 330), 
the trading Sus or Saus, in Hindu books known as Suvarnas, entered India by way 
of Balnchistan and settled at Pdtala in South Sindh. (J. R. A/S. ANI. 209.) 
With or soon after the Sus came from the north the cattle-herding sun-worshipping 
Sakas (J. R. A. 8. XXII. 332). The Sus and Sakas passed south and together 
settled in Surashtra and West Gujarat. At adate which partly from evidence con- 
nected with the early Vedic hymns (J. R.A. S. XXIL. 466) partly from the early 
Babylonian use of the Sanskrit Sindhu for India (J. R, A. 8. XXI. 309), Mr. Hewitt 
holds cannot be later than p.c. 3000 northern A’ryas entered Gujarét and mixing 
with the Sus and Sakas as ascetics traders and soldiers carried the use of Sanskrit 
southwards. (J. R. A.3S. XX. 343) Of other races who held sway in Gujarat the 
earliest, perhaps about Bc, 2000 since their power was shattcred by Paragurima long 
before Mahabharata times (J. R. A, S. XXI. 209 - 266), were the snake-worshipping 
perhaps Accadian (Ditto, 265) Haihayas now represented by the Gonds and the Hai-- 
hayas’ vassals the Vaidarbhas (Ditto, 209) a connection which is supported by trust- 
worthy Central Indian Uraon or Gond tradition that they once held Gujarat (Elliott's 
Races, N. W, P., I. 154). Next to the Haihayas and like them earlier than the 
Mahabharata (say B.c. 1500-2000) Mr. Hewitt would place the widespread un-Aryan 
Bharats or Bhargavs (J. R. A. S. XXI. 279 - 282, 286) the conquerors of the Haihayas 
(Ditto, 238). In early Mahabharata times (say between B.c. 1000 and 800, Ditto 197 
and 203) the Bhdrats were overcome by the very mixed race of the Bhojas and of 
Krishna's followers the Vrishnis (Ditto, 270). Perhaps about the same time the 
chariot-driving Gandharvas of Catch (Ditto, 273) joined the Sus and Sakas, together 
passed east to Kosala beyond Benares, and were there established in strength at 
the time of Gautama Buddha (z.c. 530) (Ditto). Tothe later Mahdbhdrata times, 
perhaps about B.c. 400 (Ditto, 197-271), Mr. Hewitt would assign the entrance 
into Gujar4t of the Abhiras or Ahirs whuin he identifies with the northern or 
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Skythian Abdérs. Mr. Hewitt finds the following places in Gujarit associated with 
those early races. Pd&tdla in South Sindh he (J. R. A. S. XXI. 209) considers the 
head-quarters of the Sus and Sakas, Another Su capital Pragiyotisha which is 
generally allotted to Bengal he would (XXI, 206) identify with Broach. With 
the Vaidarbbas the vassals of the Haihayas he associates Surparika, that is Sopara 
near Bassein, which he identifies (Ditto, 206) with the modern Surat on the Tapti. 
He connects (Ditto, 26:3) the Baroda river Visvamitra and Vaidurga the hill Pavagad 
With the same tribe. He finds a trace of the Bharats in Baroda and in Bharati an 
old name of the river Mahi (Ditto, 286) and of the same race under their name 
Bhargav in Broach (Ditto, 289). The traditional connection of the Bhojas with 
Dwiarka is well established. Finally Karpdsika a Mahabharata name for the shore of 
the Gulf of Cambay (D:tto, 209) may be connected with Karvan on the Narbada 
about twenty miles above Broach one of the holiest Shaiv places in India. Vhough 
objection may be taken to certain of Mr. Hewitt’s identifications of Gujarat places, 
and also to the extreme antiquity he would assign to the trade between India and 
the west and to the introduction of the system of lunar mansions, his comparison of 
sacred Hindu books with the calendar and ritual of early Babylonia is of much interest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MAURYAN AND GREEK RULE 
(B,C, 319—100.) 


Arter the destruction of the Yddavas a long blank occurs in 
the traditional history of Gujarat. It is probable that from its 
seaboard position, for trade and other purposes, many foreigners settled 
in Kathidvada and South Gujarat; and that it is because of the 
foreign element that the Hindu Dharmasdstras consider Gujarat 
« Mlechchha country and forbid visits toit excepton pilgrimage.) The 
fact also that Asoka (s.c. 230) the great Mauryan king and propagator 
of Buddhism chose, among the Buddhist Theras sent to various parts 
of his kingdom, a Yavana ‘I’hera named Dhamma-rakhito as evangelist 
for the western seaboard,? possibly indicates a preponderating 
foreign element in these parts. It is further possible that these 
foreign settlers may have been rulers. In spite of these possibilities 
we have no traditions between the fall of the Yadavas and the rise 
of the Mauryas in B.c. 319. 


Gujarat history dates from the rule of the Mauryan dynasty, the 
only early Indian dynasty the record of whoserule has been preserved 
in the writings of the Bréhmans, the Buddhists, and the Jains, This 
fulness of reference to the Mauryas admits of easy explanation. 
The Mauryas were avery powerful dynasty whose territory extended 
over the greater part of India. Again under Maaryanrule Buddhism 
was so actively propagated that the rulers made it their state 
religion, waging bloody wars, even revolutionizing rnany parts of 
the empire to secure its spread. Further the Mauryas were 
beneficent rulers and had also honourable alliances with foreign, 
especially with Greek and Egyptian, kings. These causes combined 
to make the Mauryans a most powerful and well remembered 
dynasty. 

Inscriptions give reason to believe that the supremacy of 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan dynasty (B.c. 319), 
extended over Gujardt. According to Rudradaman’s inscription 
(a.p. 150) on the great edict rock at Girndr in Kathidvada, a lake 
called Sudargana? near the edict rock was originally made by 
Pashyagupta of the Vaisya caste, who is described as a brother- 
in-law of the Mauryan king Chandragupta The language of this 
inscription leaves no doubt that Chandragupta’s sway extended over 





1 Mahabhdrata Anusdsanaparvan 2158-9 mentions Litas among Kshatriya tribes who 
have become outcastes from seeing no Brahmans. Again, Chap. VII. 72. ib, couples 
(J. BL. As, Soc. VI, (1) 387) thievish Bahikas and robber Surdshtras, Compare Vishnu 
Purdna,II. 37, where the Yavanas are placed to the west of Bharatavarsha and also 
J. R.A. S. (N. S$.) IV. 468 ; and Brockhaus’ Prabodha Chandrodaya, 87. The s‘loka 
referred to in the text runs: He who goes to Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Saurdshtra, or 
Magadha unless it be for a pilgrimage deserves to go through a fresh puritication. 

2 Turnour’s Mahawanso, 71. : 

3 Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society J ournal, 1891, page 47. _ 

41t is interesting to note that Chandragupta married a Vaifya lady. Similarly 
while at Sdnchi on his way to Ujjain Asoka married Devi, the daughter of a Setthi, 


Turnour’s Mahavanso, 76 ; Cunvingham’s Bhilsa Topes, 95. 
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Girnar as Pushyagupta is simply called a Vaisya and q brother-in- 
law of king Chandragupta and has no royal attribute, particulars 
which tend to show that he was a local governor subordinate to king 
Chandragupta. The same inscription’ states that in the time of 
Asoka (8.c. 250) his otficer Yavanaraja Tushaspa adorned the same 
Sudarsana lake with conduits. This would seem to prove the 
continuance of Mauryan rule in Girndr for three generations from 
Chandragupta to Asoka, Tushdspa is called Yavanardja. The use 
of the term raja would seem to show that, unlike Chandragnpta’s 
Vaisya governor Pushyagupta, Tusdshpa was a dignitary of hirh 
rank and noble family. That he is called Yavanardja doves not 
prove Tushaspa was a Greek, thongh for Greeks alone Yarana is 
the proper term. The name Tushdspa rather suggests a Persian 
origin from its close likeness in formation to Kershashp, a name still 
current among Bombay Parsis, Evidence from other sources proves 
that Asoka held complete sway over Malwa, Gujarat, and the Konkan 
coast. All the rock edicts of Asoka hitherto traced have been 
found on the confines of his great empire. On the north-west 
at Kapurdigiri and at Shabazgarhi in the Baktro-Pali character ; 
in the north-north-west at Kalsi, in the east at Dhauliand Jaugada; 
in the west at Girndr and Sopdra, and in the south in Maisur 
all in Maurya characters. The Girndér and Sopara edicts leave 
no doubt that the Gujarat, Kathidvada, and North Konkan scaboard 
was in Asoka’s possession. ‘The fact that an inland inler holds the 
coast implies his sapremacy over the intervening country. Further 
itis known that ASoka was viceroy of Mdlwa in the time of his 
father ard that after his father’s death he was sovereign of Malwa. 
The easy route from Mandasor (better known as Das’apur) to Dulad 
has always secured a close connection between Malwa and Gujarat. 
South Gujarat lies at the mercy of any invader entering by Dohad 
and the conquest of Kathidvada on one side and of Upper Gujarat 
on the other might follow in detail, As we know that hdthiavada 
and South Gujarat as far as Sopdra were held by Asoka it is not 
improbable that Upper Gujarat also owned his sway. The Maurya 
capital of Gujarét seems to have been Girinagara or Juudeadh 
in Central Kathidvdda, whose strong hill fort dominating the rich 
province of Sorath and whose lofty hills a centre cf worship and a 
defence and retreat from invaders, couibined to secure for Jundvadh 
its continuance as capital under the Ksbatrapas (A.p. 10-88) and 
their successors the Guptas (a.p. 380-460). The southern capital 
of the Mauryas seems to have been Sopara near Bassein in a rich 
country with a good and safe harbour for small vessels, probably in 
those times the chief centre of the Konkan and South Gujarat trade. 


Buddhist and Jain records agree that Asoka was succeeded, not 
by his son Kunéla who was blind, but by his grandsons Dagaratha 
and Samprati. The Bardbar hill near Gaydé has caves made by 
Asoka and bearing his inscriptions; and close to Bardbar is the 


* Probably from some mistake of the graver’s the text of the inscri 


@ 7rqusta yields no meaning. Some word for governor 
meant, 
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Nagarjuna hill with caves made by DaSgaratha also bearing his 
inscriptions. In one of these inscriptions the remark occurs that 
one of the Bardbar caves was made by DaSaratha ‘installed 
immediately after.’ As the caves in the neighbouring hill must 
have been well known to have been made by Asoka this ‘after’ 
may mean after Asoka, or the ‘after’ may refer solely to the 
sequence between DaSaratha’s installation and his excavation of the 
cave. In any case it is probable that DaSaratha was Asgoka’s 
successor. Jaina records pass over DaSaratha and say that Asoka 
was succeeded by his grandson Samprati the son of Kundla. In 
the matter of the propagation of the Jain faith, Jain records 
speak as highly of Samprati as Buddhist records speak of Asoka.! 
Almost all old Jain temples or monuments, whose builders are 
unknown, are ascribed to Samprati who is said to have built 
thousands of temples as Asoka is said to have raised thousands 
of stupas. In his Pataliputra-kalpa Jinaprabhasuri the well known 
Jaina Acharya and writer gives a number of legendary and other 
stories of Pataliputra, Comparing Samprati with Asoka in respect 
of the propagation of the faith in non-A’ryan countries the Acharya 
writes: ‘In Pdtaliputra flourished the great king Samprati son 
of Kundla lord of Bharata with its three continents, the great 
Arhanta who established ciharas for Sramanas even in non-Aryan 
countries.” It would appear from this that atter ASoka the Mauryan 
empire may have been divided into two, Dasaratha ruling Eastern 
India, and Samprati, whom Jaina records specially mention as king 
of Ujjain, raling Western India, where the Jain sect is specially 
strong. ‘Though we have no specific information on the point, it is 
probable, especially as he held Malwa, that during the reign of 
Samprati Gujarat remained under Mauryan sway. With Samprati 
Mauryan rule in Gujardt seems to end. Jn later times (a.p. 500) 
traces of Mauryan chiefs appear in Malwa and inthe North Konkan. 
The available details will be given in another chapter. 


After Samprati, whose reign ended about B.c.197, a blauk of 
seventeen years occurs in Gujarat history. The next available 
information shows traces of Baktrian-Greek sway over parts of 
Gujarat. In his description of Surastrene or Surashtra the author of 
the Periplus (A.p. 240) says: ‘In this part there are preserved even 
to this day memorials of the expedition of Alexander, old temples, 
foundations of camps, and large wells’ * As Alexander did not 





1 Hemachandra’s Parisishta Parva. Merutunga’s Vichdraéreni. 

2 The text is ‘ Aundlasinustrikhandabharatddhipah Paramdrhanto Andryadeseshvapi 
Pravarttitasramana-vihirah Samprati Mahardja Sohdbhavat ; meaning ‘He was the 
great king Samprati son of Kunila, sovereign of India of three continents, the great 
saint who had started monasteries for Jain priests even in non-Aryan countries,’ 

3 McCrindle’s Periplus, 115. The author of the Periplus calls the capital of 
Surastrene Minnagara. Pandit Bhagvanlal believed Minnagara to be a miswriting 
of Girinagara the form used for Girnér boch in Rudrad tman's (A.D. 150) rock inscription 
at Girnir (Fleet's Corpus Ins. Ind. III. 57) and by Varaha-Mihira (4.p. 570) (Brihat- 
Samhita, XIV. 11). The mention of a Minagara in Ptolemy inJand from Sorath and 
Monoglossum or Mangrul suggests that either Girnar or Junagadh was also known 
as Minnagara either after the Mins or after Mcn that is Menander. At the same tims 
it is possible that Ptolemy’s Agrinagara though much out of place may be Girinagara 
and that Ptolemy’s Minagara in the direction of Ujjain may be Mandasor, 
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come so far south as Kathidvada and as after Alexander’s departure 
the Mauryas held Kathidvada till about B.c, 197,it may be suggested 
that the temples camps and wells referred to by the anthor of the 
Periplus were not memorials of the expedition of Alexander but 
remains of later Baktrian-Greek supremacy. 


Demetrius, whom Justin calls the king of the _Indians, is 
believed to have reigued from BC, 190 to B.C. 165.4 On the 
authority of Apollodorus of Artamita Strabo (8 c.50- 4.p. 20) names 
two Baktrian-Greek rulers who seem to have advanced far into 
inland India. He says: ‘The Greeks who occasioned the revolt of 
Baktria (from Syria B.c. 256) were so powerful by the fertility and 
advantages of the country that they became masters of Ariana and 
India....... Theirchiefs, particularly Menander, conquered mere 
nations than Alexander. Those conquests were achieved partly by 
Menander and partly by Demetrius son of Euthvdemus king of the 
Baktrians. They got possession not only of Pattalene but of the 
kingdoms of Naraostus and Sigeriis, which constitute the remainder 
of the coast.’? Pattalene is generally believed to be the old city of 
Pétal in Sindh (the modern Haidarébad), while the subsequent 
mention of Saraostus and Sigerdis as kingdoms which constitute the 
remainder of the coast, leaves almost no donbt that Seraostus is 
Surdshtra and Sigerdis is Sigaradvipa or Cutch. The joint mention 
of Menander (s.c. 126) and Demetrius (s.c. 190) may mean that 
Demetrius advanced into inland India to a certain point and that 
Menander passed further and took Sindh, Cuteh, and Kathiavdda, 
The discovery in Cutch and Kathiavdéda of coins of Baktrian kings 
supports the statements of Justin and Strabo. Dr. Bhagvanlal’s 
collecting of coins in Kathiavada and Gujarat during nearly twenty-five 
years brought to light among Baktriau-Greeck coins an obolus of 
Eucratides (pc. 180- 155),a fewdrachme of Menander (p.c, 126-110), 
many drachmm and copper coins of Apollodotus (vc. 11-100), 
but none of Demetrius. Enucratides was a contemporary — of 
Demetrius. Still, as Eucratides became kine of Baktria after 
Demetrius, his conquests, according to Strabo of a thousand cities to 
the east of the Indus, must be later than those of Demetrius, 

As his coins are found in Kathidvada Eucratides nay cither have 
advanced into Kathidvada or the province way lave come under hes 
sway as lord of the neighbouring country of Smdh. Whether or 
not Encratides conquered the province, he is the earliest Baktrian. 
Greek king whose coins have been found in Kathidvadaand Gujarat. 
The fact that the coins of Eneratides have been found in different 
parts of Kathidvada and at different times seems to show that they 
were the currency of the province and were not merely imported 
either for trade or for ornament. It is to be noticed that these 
coins are all ot the smallest value of the numerons coms issued by 
Kucratides. This may be explained by the fact that these small 





ee 


'Justin’s date is probably about Ap, 250 His work is a summary of the 


History of Trogus Pomipeius about A.D. 1. Watson's Justin, 277; Wilson’s Ariana 
Antiqua, 231, 


? Hamilton and Falconer’s Strabo, II, 252 - 253, 
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coins were introduced by Eucratides into Kathidvdda to be in 
keeping with the existing local coinage. The local silver coins 
in use before the time of Eucratides are very small, weighing five 
to seven grains, and bear the Buddhist symbols of the Svastika, 
the Trident, and the Wheel. Another variety has been found 
weighing about four grains with a misshapen elephant on the 
obverse and something like a circle on the reverse! It was 
probably to replace this poor currency that Hucratides introduced 
his smallest obolus of less weight but better workmanship. 


The end of the reign of Eucratides is not fixed with certainty : it 
is believed to be about 3.c. 155.2, For the two Baktrian-Greek 
kings Menander and Apollodotus who ruled in Kaéthidvada after 
Encratides, better sources of information are available. As already 
noticed Strabo (a.p. 20) mentions that Menander’s conquests (B.c.120) 
included Cutch and Surdshtra.2 And the author of the Periplus 
(a.p.240) writes: ‘Up to the present day old drachme bearing the 
Greek inscriptions of Apollodotus and Menander are current in 
Barugaza (Broach).* Menander’s silver drachme have been found 
in Kathidvdda and Southern Gujardt., Though their number is small 
Menander’s coins are comparatively less scarce than those of 
the earliest Kshatrapds Nahapdna and Chashtana (a.p. 100 - 140). 
The distribution of Menander’s coins suggests he was the first 
Baktrian-Greek king who resided in these parts and that the monu- 
ments of Alexander’s times, camps temples and wells, mentioned by 
the author of the Periplus® were camps of Menander in Surdshtra, 
Wilson and Rochette have supposed Apollodotus to be the son 
and successor of Menander,’ while General Cunningham believes 
Apollodotus to be the predecessor of Menander.? Inferences from 
the coins of these two kings found in Gujardt and Kathidvdda 
support the view that Apollodotus was the successor of Menander. 
The coins of Apollodotus are found in much Jarger numbers than 
those of Menander and the workmanship of Apollodotus’ coins 
appears to be of a gradually declining style. In the later coins the 
legend is at times undecipherable. It appears from this that for 
some time after Apollodotus until Nahapdna’s (a.D. 100) coins 
came into use, the chief local currency was debased coins struck 
after the type of the coins of Apollodotus. Their use as the type 
of coinage generally happens to the coins of the last king of a 
dynasty. The statement by the author of the Periplus that in his 
time (A.D. 240) the old drachmee of Apollodotus and Menander were 





1 These small local coins which were found in Hélér Gondal were presented to the 
Bombay Asiatic Society by the Political Agent of Kdthidwdr and are in the Society’s 
cabinet. Dr. Bhagvanlal found the two elephant coins in Jundgadh. 

2 Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 266. Gardner’s British Museum Catalogue, 26, brings 
Eucratides to after B.c, 162, ; ; 

3 See above page 15. 4 McCrindle’s Periplus, 121. : 

5The Bombay Asiatic Society possesses some specimens of these coins of bad 
workmanship found near Broach with the legend incorrect, probably struck by 
some local governor of Menander. Two were also found in Junagadh. 

§ McCrindle’s Periplus, 115. 

7 Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X. 80 ; Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, 288. 

Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X, 80. 
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current in Barugaza, seems to show that these drachme continued 
to circulate in Gujarat along with the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas. The mention of Apollodotus before Menander by 
the author of the Periplus may either be accidental, or it may be due 
to the fact that when the author wrote fewer coins of Menander 
than of Apollodotus were in circulation. 


The silver coins both of Menander and Apollodotus found in 
Gujarat and Kathidvdda are of only one variety, round drachmaw. The 
reason that of their numerous large coins, tetradrachmee didrachmze 
and others, drachme alone have been found in Gujarat is probably 
the reason suggested for the introduction of the obolus of Eucratides, 
namely that the existing local currency was so poor that coins of small 
value could alone circulate. Still the fact that drachme came into use 
implies some improvement in the currency, chiefly in size. The 
drachme of both the kings are alike. The obverse of Menander’s 
‘coins has in the middle a helmeted bust of the king and round it 
the Greek legend BA3IAEQ= ZOTHPOZ MENANAPOY Of the king the 
Saviour Menander. On the reverse is the figure of Athene 
Promachos surrounded by the Baktro-Pali legend Mahdrdjasa 
Yrdddtasa Menandrasa that is Of the Great king the Saviour 
Menander, and a monogram.! The drachme of Apollodotus have 
on the obverse a bust with bare filleted head surrounded by the 
Jegend BAZI\EQS ZOTHPOS AMOAAOAOTOY Of the king the Saviour 
Apollodotus. Except in the legend the reverse with two varieties 
of monogram’ is the same as the reverse of the drachme of 
Menander. The legend in Baktro-Péli character 1s Mahdrdjasa 
Rajatirdjasa Apaladatasa that is Of the Great king the over-king of 
kings Apaladata. During his twenty-five years of coin-collecting 
Dr. Bhagvadnlal failed to secure a singlecopper coin of Menander either 
in Gujarat or in Kathidvada. Of the copper coins of Apollodotus a 
deposit was found in Junagadh, many of them well preserved. These 
coms are of two varieties, one square the other round and large. 
Of the square coin the obverse has a standing Apollo with an arrow 
in the right hand and on the top and the two sides the Greek legend 
BASIAEQS SQTHPOR KAI GI\OMATOPOZ AMOAAOAOTOY that is Of the King 
Saviour and Fatherlover Apollodotus. On the reverse is the tripod of 
Apollo with a monogram! and the letter dr¢ in Baktro-Pali on the left ° 
and the legend in Baktro-Pdli characters Mahdrajasa Tr&datasa 
Apaladatasa. The round coin has also, on the obverse, a standing 
Apollo with an arrow in the right hand ; behind is the same mono- 
gram as in the square coin and all round runs the Greek legend 
BASIAEQS SQTHPOZ ATIO\AOAOTOY. On the reverse is the tripod of 
Apollo with on its right and left the letters diand vin Baktro-Pdliand 
all round the Baktro- Pali legend Mahérajasa ‘Tréddtasa Apaladatasa. 





*Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII. Number 41. Gardner’s British Museum 
Catalogue, Plate XI. Number 8. 


?Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXIJ. Number 66, shows one variety of this 
monogram. 

* These coins are said to have been found in 1882 by a cultivator in an earthen pot. 
Two of them were taken for Pandit Bhagvanlél and one for Mr. Vajeshankar 
Gaurishankar Naib Divén of Bhavnagar. The rest disappeared. 

Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII. Number 47, 
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The reason why so few copper coins of Apollodotus have been found in 
Gujarat perhaps is that these coppercoins were current only in the time 
of Apollodotus and did not, like his silver drachme, continue as the 
currency of the country with the same or an imitated die. The date 
of the reign of Apollodotus is not fixed. General Cunningham believes 
it to be B.c. 165- 150,! Wilson and Gardner take it to be B.c.110-100.? 
Though no Indian materials enable us to arrive at any final 
conclusion regarding this date the fact that Apollodotus’ coins 
continued to be issued long after his time shows that Apollodotus 
was the last Baktrian-Greek ruler of Gujarat and Kathidvada. After 
Apollodotus we find no trace of Baktrian-Greek rule, and no other 
‘certain information until the establishment of the Kshatrapas about 
a.p. 100. The only fact that breaks this blank in Gujarat history is 
the discovery of copper coins of a king whose name is not known, 
but who calls himself Basileus Basileon Soter Megas that is King 
of Kingsthe Great Saviour. These coins are found in Kathidvdda and 
Cutch as well as in Rajputdna the North-West Provinces and the 
Kabul valley, a distribution which points to a widespread Indian 
rule. The suggestion may be offered that this king is one of the leaders 
of the Yaudheyas whose constitution is said to have been tribal, 
that is the tribe was ruled by a number of small chiefs who would 
not be likely to give their names on their coins.® 





1 Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X. 86. 

2 Ariana Antiqua, 288 ; Gardner and Poole’s Catalogue of Indian Coins, xxxiti. 

3 Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, 332-334) identities the coins marked Basileus Basileon 
Soter Megas with a king or dynasty of Indian extraction who reigned between Azes 
and Kadphises (B.c.50-25), chiefly in the Panjab, Gardner (British Museum 
Catalogue, 47) says: The Nameless king is probably cotemporary with Abdagases 
(a.p. 30-50): he may have been a member of the Kadphises dynasty. Cunningham 
(Ancient Geography, 245) places the cvuins of the tribal Yaudheyas in the first ceutury 
A.D. The remark of Prinsep (Jour. Bengal Soc, VI. 2, 973) that in the Behat group 
of Buddhist coins some with Baktro-Pali legends have the name Yaudheya in the 
margin seems to support the suggestion in the text. But the marked difference 
between the Stag coins of the Yaudheyas (Thomas Prinsep, I. Plate V.) and the 
Nameless king’s coins (Gardner, Piate XIV. 1-6) tells strongly against the proposed 
identification. Of the Yaudheyas details are given below, 
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THE KSHATRAPAS 
(B.C. 70 — A.D. 398.) 


Wihra the Kshatrapas (p.c. 70) begins a period of clearer light, and, 
at the same time, of increased importance, since, for more than three 
centuries, the Kshatrapas held sway over the greater part of Western 
India. Tull recently this dynasty was known to orientalists as the 
Sah dynasty a mistaken reading of the terminal of their names which in 
some rulers is Simha Lion and in others, asin Rudra Sena (a.p. 203-220) 
son of Rudra Simha, Sena Army.! 


The sway of the rulers who affix the title Kshatrapa to their names 
extended over two large parts of India, one in the north including the 
territory from the Kabul valley to the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamna ; the other in the west stretching from Ajmir in the north to the 
North Konkan in the south and from Malwa in the east to the Arabian 





1 Journal Bengal Asiatic Society (1835), 684; (1837), 351; (1838), 346; Thomas’ 
Prinsep's Indian Antiquities, I. 425-435, Il. 84-93; Thomas in Journal Royal Asiatic 
Society (Old Series), ALI. 1-72; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 405-413; Journal B, B. R. 
A. 8S. VI. 377, VII. 392; Burgess’ Archeological Report of Kithidwar and Kachh, 
Is - ia Journal B. B. R. A. S. XITL. (Proceedings), XXIII: Indian Antiquary, VI. 43, 
X. 221-227. 

The dynasty of the Kshatrapas or Mahdkshatrapas of Saurdshtra was known to 
Prinsep (J. BR. ALS. BL VIL.- 1. (1837), 351) to Thomas (J.B A.S. F.S. XIL. 1- 78), 
and to Newton (Jl. B. B. R. A. 8. TX. 1-19) asthe Sah or Sih kings. More recently, from 
the fact that the names of some of them end in Sena or army, the Kshatrapas have been 
called the Sena kings. The origin of the title Sah is the ending siha, that is si mha lion, 
which belongs to the names of several of the kings. Sila has been read either sdA or 
sena because of the practice of omitting from the die vowels which would fall on or above 
the top line of the legend and alsu of omitting the short vowel i with the following 
anusvarad, Sah is therefore a true reading of the writing on certain of the coins. That 
the form Sah on these coins is not the correct fourm has been ascertained from stone 
inscriptions in which freedom from crowding makes possible the complete cutting of the 
above-line marks. In stone inscriptions the ending is siha lion. See Fleet's Corpus 
Inseriptionum Indicarum, LIT. 36 notel. Mr. Fleet (Ditto) seems to suggest that with the 
proof of the incorrectness of the reading Sith the evidence that the Kshatrapas were of 
Indo-Skythian origin ceases. This does not seem to follow. In addition to the Parthian 
title Kshatrapa, their northern coinage, and the use of the Saka (A.D. 78) era, now 
accepted as the accession of the great Kushin Kanishka, the evidence in the text 
shows that the line of Kathiivada Kshatrapas starts from the foreigner Chashtana 
(AD. 130) whose predecessor Nahdpana (A.D. 120) and his Saka son-in-law Ushavadatta are 
noted in Nasik inscriptions (Nasik Gazetteer, 538 and 621) as leaders of Sakas. Palhavas 
and Yavanas. Further as the limits of Ptolemy's (a.p. 150) Indo-Skythia (MeCrindle, 
136) agree very closely with the limits of the dominions of the then ruling Mahd- 
kshatrapa Rudradaman (4.p. 150) it follows that Ptolemy or his informer believed 
Rudradaman to be an Indo-Skythian. There therefore seems no reasonable doubt that 


the Kshatrapas were foreigners. According to Cunningham (Num. Ch 

sha lers, ; g sum. Chron. VIII, 2: 

were Sakas who entered Gujarat from Sindh. The fact that the Rashisn ae 
was et arias by the first two of the Western Kshatrapas, Chashtana and J ayaddman 
u the v ravi i 
* ippor $ View that they belonged to a wave of northerners earlier than the Kushan 
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Sea im the west. The former may be called the Northern the latter the 
Western Kshatrapas. 


Besides as Kshatrapa, in the Prékrit legends of coins and in inscrip- 
tions the title of these dynasties appears under three forms Chhatrapa,! 
Chhatrava,’ and Khatapa. All-these forms have the same meaning 
namely Lord or Protector of the warrior-race, the Sanskrit Kshatra-pa.t 
It is to be noted that the title Kshatrapa appears nowhere as a title of 
any king or royal officer within the whole range of Sanskrit literature, 
or indeed on any inscription, coin, or other record of any Indian dynasty 
except the Northern and the Western Kshatrapas. According to 
Prinsep Kshatrapa is a Sanskritized form of Satrapa, a term 
familiar to the Grecian history of ancient Persia and used for the 
prefect of a province under the Persian system of government. As 
Prinsep further observes Satrapa had probably the same meaning in 
Ariana that: Kshatrapa had in Sanskrit, the ruler feeder or patron 
of the kshatra or warrior class, the chief of a warlike tribe or clan. 
Prinsep further notes the Persian kings were often in need of such 
chiefs and as they entrusted the chiefs with the government of 
parts of their dominions the word came to mean a governor. So 
during the anarchy which prevailed on the Skythian overthrow of 
Greek rule in Baktria® (B.c. 160) several chiefs of Malaya, Pallava, 
Abhira, Meda, and other predatory tribes came from Baktria to Upper 
India, and each established for himself a principality or kingdom. 
Subsequently these chiefs appear to have assumed independent sovereign- 
ty. Still though they often call themselves rijis or kings with the 
title Kshatrapa or Mahdkshatrapa, if any Baktrian king advanced 
towards their territories, they were probably ready to acknowledge him 
as Overlord. Another reason for believing these Kshatrapa chiefs to 
have been foreigners is that, while the names of the founders of Kshatrapa 
sovereignty are foreign, their inscriptions and coins show that soon after 
the establishment of their rule they became converts to one or other 
form of the Hindu religion and assumed Indian names.7 





1The Taxila plate in Journal R. A. S. (New Series), IV. 487; the Baktro-P4li on 
Nahap 1na’s coins also gives the form Chhatrapa. 

2 Chhatrava appears in an unpublished Kshatrapa inscription from Mathura formerly 
(1888) in Pandit Bhagvanldl’s possession. 

3 Khatapa appears in the inscription of Nahapina’s minister at Junnar (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XVIII. Pt. LIE. 167) and in some coins of the Northern Kshatrapa kings 
Pagamasha, Raijavula, and Suddsa found near Mathurd. Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, 
Il. Pl. XLIV. Figs. 12, 20, 21. 

4 Kshatrampatiti Kshatrapah. 5 Thomas’ Prinsep, II. 63 and 64. 

6 Malaya or Malava, Pallava, Abhira, Meva or Meda, and Mihira or Mebr appear 
to be the leading warlike tribes who came to India under these chiefs, These tribes 
formed the Kshatras whose lords or Kshatrapas these chiefs were, 

7'The explanation of the word Kshatrapa started by Prinsep and accepted by 
Pandit Bhagv4nlal is of doubtful accuracy. The title is well known in 
Gteek literature in the form garpamys, and in the form Kshatrapdvan occurs 
twice (B.c. 520) in connection with the governors of Baktria and Arachosia in the 
great Behistan inscription of Darius (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, I, 329 ; Spiegel’s 
Altpersische Keilinschriften, 24 - 26). The meaning of Kshatrapévan in old Persian 
is not ‘* protector of the Kshatra race ” but “ protector of the kingdom,” for the word 
kshatram occurs in the inscriptions of the Achemenide with the meaning of 
‘kingship ” or ‘ kingdom” (Spiegel, Altpersische Keilinschriften, 215), «As is well 
known Satrap was the official title of the ruler of a Persian province. That the name 
contin ued in use with the same meaning under the Greek kings of Baktria 
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According to inscriptions and coins Northern Kshatrapa rule begins 
with king Maues about s.c. 70 and ends with the accession of the 
Kushén king Kanishka about a.p.78. Maues probably belonged to the 
Saka tribe of Skythians. If the Maues of the coins may be identified 
with the Moga of the Taxila plate the date of king Patika in the 
Taxila plate shows that for about seventy-five years after the death 
of Maues the date of his accession continued to. be the initial year of 
the dynasty. From their,connexion with the Sakas, arriving in India 
during the reign of the Saka Maues and for nearly three quarters 
of a century accepting the Saka overlordship, the Kshatrapas, though 
as noted above their followers were chiefly Malayas, Pallavas, Abhiras, 
and Medas, appear to have themselves come to be called Sakas and 
the mention of Saka kings in Purdnik and other records seems to refer 
to them. After lasting for about 150 years the rule of the Northern 
Kshatrapas seems to have merged in the empire of the great Kushin 
Kanishka (4.p. 78). 

Though recently found inscriptions and coins show that the Kshatrapas 
ruled over important parts of India including even a share of the 
western seaboard, nothing is known regarding them from either Indian 
or foreign literary sources, What little information can be gleaned is 
from their own inscriptions and coins. Of the Northern Kshatrapas this 
information is imperfect and disconnected. It shows that they had 
probably three or four ruling branches, one in the Kabul valley, a second 
at Taxila near Attak on the North-West Panjab frontier, a third at 
Behat near Saharanpur or Delhi, and a fourth at Mathurd. The last 
two were perhaps subdivisions of one kingdom ; but probably those at 
Kabul and at Taxila were distinct dynasties. An inscription found 





(n.c. 250-100) is known from Strabo, who says (XI. 11) “the Greeks who held Baktria 
divided it into satrapies (varpametas) of which Aspionus and Touriva were taken 
from Eukratides (B.C. 180) by the Parthians.’’ It is to be presumed that the 
Baktro-Grecians introduced the same arrangement into the provinces which 
they conquered in India. The earliest occurrence of the tile in its” Indian 
form is on the coins of a Rajabula or Ranjubola (Gardner, B. M. Cat. 67) 
who in his Greek legend makes use of the title “ King of kings,” and in his Indian 
legend calls himself * The unconquered Chhatrapa.” His adoption for the reverse of his 
coins of the Athene Prumachos type of Menander and Apollodotaus Philopator connects 
Rajabula in time with those kings (B.c. 126-100) and we know from an inscription (Can- 
ningham Arch. Rep. XX, 48) that he reigned at Mathura, He was probably a provincial 
governor who bee:me independent about B.C. 100 when the Greek kingdom broke up 
The above facts go to show that Kshatrapa was originally a Persian title which was 
adopted by the Greeks and continued in use among their successors: that it originally 
denoted a provincial governor; but that, when the Greek kingdom broke up and their 
provincial chiefs became independent, it continued in use as aroyal title. That after the 
Christian era, even in Parthia, the title Satrapes does not necessarily imply subjection 
to a suzerain is proved by the use of the phrase oatpamns rey aarparey S 
Satraps, with the sense of King of Kings in Gotarzes’ Behistan inseri 
See Rawlinson’s Sixth Monarchy, 88 n, 2 and 260n, 1.—(A. M T. J.) 
The Pandit's identification of the Malavas or Malayas with a northern or Sk ythian 
tribe is in agreement with Alberuni (a.D. 1015), who, on the authority yf the 
Bj Purina (Sachau’s Text, chap. 29 page 150-155) groups as northern tribes the 
Pallavas, Sakas, Mallas, and Gurjars. In spite of this authority it seems better t 
identify the Mallas, Malavas, or Malayas with Alexander the Great’s (8.c 325) Mall y 
of Multan (compare McCrindle’s Alexander’s Invasion of India, Note P). At the s is 
time (Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, 132, 133, 137) the importance ofthe Mallas in Vaiedli 
(between Patna and Tirbut) during the lifetime of Sakya Muni (8.¢. 58Q) favonve 


the vi isti i 
i oy that several distinct tribes have borne the same or nearly the same 
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in Mathuré shows a connection either by marriage or by neighbourhood 
between the Behét and Mathurdé branches. This is a Baktro-Pdli 
inscription recording the gift of a stipa by Nandasiriké daughter of 
Kshatrapa Réjavula and mother of Kharaosti Yuvardja. Kharaosti is 
the dynastic name of the prince, his personal name appears later in the 
inscription as Talama (Ptolemy ?). From his dynastic name, whose crude 
form Kharaosta or Kharaottha may be the origin of the Prakrit 
Chhahardta and the Sanskritised Kshahardta, this Talama appears to 
be a descendant of the Kshatrapa Kharaosti whose coins found at 
rane call him Artaputa that is the son of Artaapparently the Parthian 
rtus, 


The same Baktro-Pali Mathurd inscription also mentions with special 
respect a Kshatrapa named Patika,' who, with the title of Kusulaka or 
Kozolon, ruled the Kabul valley with his capital first at Nagaraka and 
later at Taxila. 


The same inscription further mentions that the stiipa was given 
while the Kshatrapa Suddsa son of the Mahdkshatrapa RAjavula was 
ruling at Mathura. The inference from the difference in the titles of 
the father and the son seems to be that Suddsa was ruling in Mathura 
as governor under his father who perhaps ruled in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi where many of his coins have been found. While the coins of 
Sudasa have the legend in Ndgari only, Raéjavula’s coins are of two 
varieties, one with the legend in Baktro-Pali and the other with the 
legend in Ndgari,a fact tending to show that the father’s territories 
stretched to the far north. 


Though Kharaosti is mentioned as a Yuvardja or prince heir-apparent 
in the time of his maternal uncle Sudasa, the inscription shows he had 
four children. It is curious that while the inscription mentions Nanda- 
sirikA as the mother of Kharaosti Yuvardja, nothing is said about her 
husband. Perhaps he was dead or something had happened to make 
Nandasiriké live at her father’s home. 

Another inscription of Sudésa found by General Cunningham at 
Mathura is in old Négari character. Except that they have the distinc- 
tive and long continued Kshatrapa peculiarity of joining ya with other 
letters the characters of this inscription are of the same period as those 
of the inscriptions of the great Indo-Skythian or Kushén king Kanishka. 
This would seem to show that the conquest of Mathurd by Kanishka took 
place soon after the time of Kshatrapa Sudasa. It therefore appears 
probable that Nahapdna, the first Kshatrapa ruler of Gujarat and 
Kathidvada, the letters of whose inscriptions are of exactly the same 
Kshatrapa type as those of Suddsa, wasa scion of the Kharaosti family, 
who, in this overthrow of kingdoms, went westwards conquering 
either on his own account or as a general sent by Kanishka. Nahapdna’s* 
advance seems to have lain through East Rajputana by Mandasor 





1 Patika was apparently the son of the Liako Kujulako of the Taxila plate. Dowson 
in Jour. BR. A. S. New Series. 1V. 497 mistranslates the inscription and fails to make 
out the name Patika. ; : ; 

2 Compare Specht. Jour. Asiatique. 1883, t.II. 325, According to Chinese writers 
about a.p. 20 Yen-kao-tchin-tai or Kadphises II. conquered India (Thientchou) 
and there established generals who governed in the name of the Yuechi. 

3 Pandit Bhagvanlal found two of his copper coins at Mandasor in 1884. 
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im West Malwa along the easy route to Dohad as far as South Gujarat. 
From South Gujarét his power spread in two directions, by sea to 
Kathidvada and from near Balsdr by the Dang passes to Nasik and the 
Deccan, over almost the whole of which, judging from coins and inscrip- 
tions, he supplanted as overlord the great Andhra kings of the Deccan. 
No evidence is available to show either that East Malwa with its capital 
at Ujjain or that North Gujarat formed part of his dominions. All the 
information we have regarding Nahapdna is from his own silver coins 
and from the inscriptions of his son-in-law Ushavaddta at Nésik and 
Karle and of his minister Ayama (Sk. Aryaman) at Junnar. Nahapdna’s 
coins are comparatively rare. The only published specimen is one 
obtained by Mr. Justice Newton.! Four others were also obtained by 
Dr. Bhagvanlal from Kathiévada and Nasik. 


The coins of Nahapana are the earliest specimens of Kshatrapa coins, 
Though the type seems to have been adopted from the Baktrian-Greek, 
the design is original and is not an imitation of any previous coinage. 
The type seems adopted in idea from the drachma of Apollodotus 
(B.c. 110-100). On the obverse is a bust with a Greek legend round 
it and on the reverse a thunderbolt and an arrow probably as on the 
reverse of the coins of Apollodotus? representing the distinctive weapons 
of Athene Promachos and of Apollo. In addition to the Baktro-Péli 
legend on the Apollodotus drachma, the reverse of Nahapdna’s coin has 
the same legend in Nagari, since Nagari was the character of the country 
for which the coin was struck. The dress of the bust is in the style of 
the over-dress of Nahapdna’s time. The bust, facing the right, wears 
a flat grooved cap and has the hair combed in ringlets falling half down 
the ear. The neck shows the collar of the coat. The workmanship of 
the coins is good. The die seems to have been renewed from time to 
time as the face altered with age. Of Dr. Bhagvanldl’s four coins 
one belongs to Nahapana’s youth, another to his old age, and the remain- 
ing two to his intervening years. In all four specimens the Greek legend 
is imperfect and unreadable, The letters of the Greek legend are of 
the later period that is like the letters on the coins of the great Skythian 
king Kadphises I. (B.c. 26). One of the coins shows in the legend the 
six letters LLopo-s. These may be the remains of the name Apol- 
lodotus (B.c. 110-100). Still it is beyond doubt that the letters are 
Jater Greek than those on the coins of Apollodotus, Until the legend 
is found clear on some fresher specimen, it is not possible to say 
anything further. In three of the coins the Baktro-Pali legend on 
the reverse runs: 

Tal SAUTAT ASWAT, 
Rafio Chhahardtasa Nahapdnasa. 
Of king Chhahardta Nahapana. 
The fourth has simply Cl SEUAa 
Rajio Chhaharatasa. 
Of king Chhahardga. 


eee 


ae isa pee Seen with the legend dim and worn. 
ome coins of Apollodotus have on the reverse Apollo with hj : 
have Athene Promachos with the thunderbolt. E re ec aca, 
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The old Nagari legend is the same in all : 
TH MeUsH AsWaa 
Ratio Kshahardtasa Nahapdnasa. 
Of king Kshaharaita Nahapdna. 


The Chhahardta of the former and the Kshaharéta of the latter are 
the same, the difference in the initial letter being merely dialectical. 
As mentioned above Kshahardta is the family name of Nahapdna’s 
dynasty. It is worthy of note that though Nahapdna is not styled 
Kshatrapa in any of his coins the inscriptions of Ushavaddta at Nasik 
repeatedly style him the Kshahardta Kshatrapa Nahapina.! 


Ushavaddta was the son-in-law of Nahapdna being married to his 
daughter Dakhamité or Dakshamitré. Ushavaddta bears no royal 
title. He simply calls himself son of Dinika and son-in-law of 
Nahapana, which shows that he owed his power and rank to his father- 
in-law, a position regarded as derogatory in India, where no scion of 
any royal dynasty would accept or take pride in greatness or influence 
obtained from a father-in-law.* Nasik Inscription XIV. shows that 
Ushavaddta was a S'aka. His name, as was first suggested by Dr. Bhau 
Daji, is Prakrit for Rishabhadatta. From the many charitable 
and publicly useful works mentioned in various Nasik and Karle 
inscriptions, as made by him in plaees which apparently formed part of 
Nahapdnv’s dominions, Ushavaddta appears to have been a high officer 
under Nahapdna. As Nahapdna seems to have had no son Ushava- 
daita’s position as son-in-law would be one of special power and 
influence, Ushavadata’s charitable acts and works of public utility 
are detailed in Nasik Inscriptions X, XII. and XIV. The charitable 
acts are the gift of three hundred thousand cows; of gold and of river- 
side steps at the Barndsa or Bands river near Abu in North Gujarat ; 
of sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans ; the feeding of hundreds of 
thousands of Brdéhmans every year; the giving in marriage of eight 
wives to Brahmans at Prabhas in South Kathidvada ; the bestowing of 
thirty-two thousand cocoanut trees in Nanamgola or Nargol village on 
the Thana seaboard on the Charaka priesthoods of Pinditakavada, 
Govardhana near Nasik, Suvarnamukha, and Ramatirtha in Sorpdraga 
or Sopdraon the Thana coast ; the giving of three hundred thousand 
cows and a village at Pushkara or Pokhar near Ajmir in East 
Rajputina ; making gifts to Brahmans at Chechina or Chichan near 
Kelva-Mahim on the Thana coast ; and the gift of trees and 70,000 
kirshdpanas or 2000 suvarnas to gods and Brahmans at Dahanu in 
Thana. The public works executed by Ushavadata include rest-houses 
and alms-houses at Bharu Kachha or Broach, at Dasapura or Mandasor 
in North Malwa, and gardens and wells at Govardhana and Sopdra; 
free ferries across the [ba or Ambika, the PArdda or Par, the Daman4 
or Damanganga, the Tépi or Tapti, the Karaben4 or Kaveri, and the 
Déhénuka or Déhdnu river. Waiting-places and steps were also built on 
both banks of each of these rivers. These charitable and public works 
of Ushavaddta savour much of the Brdéhmanic religion, The only 





} Bom. Gaz. XVI. 571. 
2 A well known Sanskrit saying is TTCTATATAA : Aman known through his 
father-in-law is the vilest of the vile. ~ , ; 
B 1397—4 
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Chapter V. Buddhist charities are the gift of a cave at Nasik ; of 3000 karshdpanas 
a and eight thousand cocoanut trees for feeding and clothing monks 


WESTERN ate : p 7 
KsHarraras, living in the cave ; and of a village near Karle in Poona for the support 
A.D. 70 - 398. of the monks of the main K4rle cave. Ushavadata himself thus seems 


Ushavadata, to have been a follower of the Brahmanical faith. The Buddhist 

A.v.100-120. charities were probably made to meet the wishes of his wife whose 
father’s religion the Buddhist wheel and the Bodhi tree on his copper 
coins prove to have been Buddhism. The large territory over which 
these charitable and public works of Ushavadata spread gives an idea of 
the extent of Nahapdna’s rule. The gift of a village as far north 
as Pokhara near Ajmir would have been proof of dominion in those 
parts were it not for the fact that in the same inscription Ushavaddta 
mentions his success in assisting some local Kshatriyas. It is doubtful 
if the northern limits of Nahapdna’s dominions extended as far as 
Pokhar. The village may have been given during a brief conquest, 
siace according to Hindu ideas no village given to Bréhmans can be 
resumed, The eastern boundary would seem to have been part of 
Malwa and the plain lands of Khandesh Nasik and Poona; the southern 
boundary was somewhere about Bombay ; and the western Kathidvdda 
and the Arabian sea. 


Nahapana’s Nahapana’s exact date is hard to fix. Ushavaddta’s Nasik cave 
ae Inscriptions X. and XII. give the years 41 and 42; and an inscription 
of Nahapdna’s minister Ayama at Junnar gives the year 46. The era 
is not mentioned. They are simply dated rase Sk. varshe that is in 
the year. Ushavaddta’s Nasik Inscription XII. records in the year 42 
the gift of charities and the construction of public works which must 
have taken years to complete. If at that time Ushavadata’s ave was 40 
to 45, Nahapdna who, as Inscription X. shows, was living at that time, 
must have been some twenty years older than his son-in-law or say 
about 65. ‘The Junnar inscription of his minister Ayadma which bears 
date 46 proves that Nahapana lived several years after the making of 
Ushavadata’s cave. The bust on one of his coins also shows that 
Nahapdana attained a ripe old age. 


Nahapana cannot have lived long after the year 46. His death 
may be fixed about the vear 50 of the era to which the three years 
41,42, and 46 belong. He was probably about 75 years old when he 
died. Deductng 50 from 75 we get about 25 as Nahapéna’s age at 
the begining of the era to which the years 41, 42, and 46 belong a 
suitable age for an able prince with good resources and good advisers to 
have established a kingdom. It is therefore probable that the era 
marks Nahapdna’s conquest of Gujarat. As said above, Nahapdna was 
probably considered to belong to the Saka tribe, and his son-in-law 
clearly calls himself a Saka. It may therefore be supposed that the era 
started by Nahapdna on his conquest of Gujardt was at first simply 
called Varsha; that it afterwards came to be called Sakayarsha or 
Sakasamvatsara; and that finally, after various changes, to suit false 
current ideas, about the eleventh or twelfth century the people of the 
Deccan styled it Sélivihana Saka mixing it with current traditions 
regarding the great Sdtavahana or Sdlivahana king of Paithan. If as 
mentioned above, Nahapdna’s conquest of Gujarat and the establishm: 
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Kanishka, the Gujarat conquest and the era must come very shortly 
af-er the beginning of Kanishka’s reign, since Kanishka conquered 
Mathura early in his reign. As his Mathurd inseriptions! give 5 as 
Kanishka’s earliest date, he must have conquered Mathura in the year 
3 or 4 of his reign. Nahapdna’s expedition to and conquest of Gujarat 


. was probably contemporary with or very closely subsequent to Kanishka’s 


conquest of Mathurd. So two important eras seem to begin about 
four years apart, the one with Kanishka’s reign in Upper India, the 
other with Nahapdna’s reign in Western India. The difference being 
so small and both being eras of foreign conquerors, a Kushdn anda Saka 
respectively, the two eras seem to have been subsequently confounded. 
Thus, according to Dr. Burnell, the Javanese Saka era is 4.D. 74, that 
is Kanishka’s era was introduced into Java, probably because Java 
has from early times been connected with the eastern parts of India 
where Kanishka’s era was current. On the other hand the astrological 
works ealled Karana use the era beginning with a.p. 78 whieh we have 
taken to be the Western era started by Nahapana. The use of the 
Saka era in Karana works dates from the time of the great Indian 
astronomer Varéha Mibhira (4.D. 587). As Vardha Mihira lived and 
wrote his great work in Avanti or Malwa he naturally made use of the 
Saka era of Nahapina, which was current in Malwa. Subsequent 
astronomers adopted the era used by the master Varaha Mihira. Under 
their influence Nahapéna’s a.p. 78 era passed into use over the whole 
of Northern and Central India eclipsing Kanishka’s a.p.74 era. On 
these grounds it may be aceepted that the dates im the Nasik mserip- 
tions of Ushavaddta and in Ayéma’s inceription at Junnar are in the era 
founded by Nahapdna‘on his conquest of Gujarat and the West Deccan. 
This era was adopted by the Western Kshatrapa successors of Nalapana 
and continued on their coins for nearly three centuries? 


tCunningham’s Arch. Sur. III. Plate 13. Inscriptions 2 and 3. 

? The author's only reason for supposing that two eras began between A.D. 70 and 80 
seems to be the fact that the Javanese Saka era begins A.D. 74, while the Indian Saka 
era begins a.p. 78. It appears, however, from Lassen’s Ind. Alt. II. 1040 note 1, 
that the Javanese S’aka era begins either in aD. 74 orin a.p. 78. The author’s own 
authority, Dr. Burnell (S. Ind. Pal. 72) while saying that the Javanese Saka era dates 
from 4.p. 74, gives A.D. SU as the epoch of the Saka era of the neighbourmg island of 
Bali, thus supporting RatHe’s explanation (Java, I]. 68) that the difference is due to 
the introduction into Java of the Muhammadan mode of reekoning during the past 300 
years. The Javanese epoch of a.p. 74 cannot therefore be treated as an authority for 
assuming a genuine Indian era with this initial date. The era of Kanishka was used 
continuously down to its year 231 (Fergusson Hist. of Ind. Architecture, 749) and 
after that date we have numerous instances of the use of the S’akanripakdla or Sakakila 
down to the familiar S’aka of the present day. It seems much more likely that the 
parent of the modern S’aka era was that of Kanishka, which remained in use for nearly 
three centuries, than that of Nahapina, who so far as we know left no son, and whose 
era (if he founded one) probably expired when the Kshahardta power was destroyed by 
the Andhrabhrityas in the first half of the second century 4.D. We must therefore 
assume A.D. 78 to be the epoch of Kanishka’s era. There remains the question whether 
Nahapdna dates by Kanishka’s era, or uses his own regnal years. There is nothing 
improbable in the latter supposition, and we are not forced to suppose that Nahap ina 
was a feudatory of the Kushdn kings. It has been shown above that the use of the 
title Kshatrapa does not necessarily imply a relation of inferiority. On the other hand 
(pace Oldenburg in Ind. Ant. X. 213) the later Kshatrapas certainly seem to have 
used Kanishka’s era: and Nahapdna and the Kushan dynasty seem to have been of the 
same race: for Heraus, who was certainly a Kushin, apparently calls himself Naka on 
his coins (Gardner B. M. Cat. xlvii.): andit is highly probable that Nahapana, like 
his son-in-law Ushavaddta, was a Saka. Further, the fact that Nahapdna docs net 
mere Mahirdja but Raja goes to show that he was not a paramount sovercign. 
—(A. M. T. J.) 
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The question arises why should not the dates on the Western 
Kehatrapa coins belong to the era which under the incorrect title of 
the Vikrama era is now current in Gujarét and Malwa. Several 
recently found Malwa inseriptions almost prove that what is called the 
Vikrama era beginning with B.c. 56 was not started by any Vikrama, 
but marks the institution of the tribal constitution of the Mdlavas. 
Later the era came to be called ei‘her the era of the Malava lords? or 
Malava Kala that is the era of the Mdlavas. About the ninth century 
just as the S’aka era became connected with the S’alivdhana cf Paithan, 
this old Malava era became connected with the name of Vikramaditya, 
the great legendary king of Ujain. 

It might be supposed that the Mélavas who gave its name to the 
Milava era were the kings of the country now called MAlwa. But it 
is to be noted that no reference to the present Mélwa under the name 
of Malavadesa oceurs m any Sanskrit work or record earlier than the 
second century after Christ. The original Sanskrit name of the country 
was Avanti. It came to be called Mélava from the time the Malava 
tribe conquered it and settled in it, justas Kathtavdda and Mevada came 
to be called after ther Kathi and Meva or Meda conquerors. The 
Malavas, alco called Malayas,* seem like the Medas to be a foreign tribe, 
which, passing through Upper India conquered and settled in Central 
India durmg the first eentury before Christ. The mention in the 
Mudrdérakshasa* of a Malaya king among five Upper Indian kings 
shows that in the time of the Mauryas (B.c. 800) a Mdlaya kingdom 
existed in Upper India which after the decline of Maurya supremacy 
spread to Central India. By Nahapdna’s time the Mdlavas seem to 
have moved eastwards towards Jaipur, as Ushavadita defeated them in 
the neighbourhood of the Pushkar lake: but the fact that the country 
round Ujain was still known to Rudrad4man as Avanti, shows that the 
Malavas had not yet (4.p. 150) entered the district now known as 
Malava. ° ‘lhis settlement and the change of name from Avanti to Malava 
probably took place in the weakness of the Kshatrapas towards the end 
of the third century 4.p. When they established their sway in Central 
India these Malavas or Malayas like the ancient Yauddheyas (B.c. 100) 
and the Kathis til recent times (a.p. 1818) seem to have had a 
democratic constitution.’ ‘Their politieal system seems to have proved 
unsuited to the conditions of a settled eommunity. To put an end 
to dissensions the Malava tribe appears to have framed what the 
Mandasor inseription terms a sthiti or constitution in honour of whieh 
they began a new era.® It may be asked, Why may not Nahap.na 
have been the head of the Mdlavas who under the new constitution 
became the first Mdlava sovereign and his reign-dates be those of 





' Jour. B. BR. A. S. XVI. 378; Ind. Ant. XV.198, 201, XIII. 126; Arch.Sur. X. 33. 

* Cunningham’s Arch. Sur. XTEL. 162. Cf Kielhorn in Ind, Ant. XIX. 2088. 

* Cunninghain’s Arch. Sur. X. 33-34. Numerous Western Ind 
that yu and ra are often intermixed in Prdkrit. 

* Vide Telang’s Mudrirdkshasa, 204. Mr. Telang gives several readings the best of 
which mean either the king of the Malaya country or the king of the Malaya tribe. 

* Macmurdo (1318) notices the democratic constitution of the K4this, ‘Trans. Bom. 
Lit. Soc. J. 274. 

* Compare Fleet’s Corpus Ins. Ind. LI]. 87, 152, 158 from the (supremacy of) the 


tribal constitution of the Malavas. Prof. Kielhorn has however shown that the words 
of the inscription do uot necessarily mean this, Ind. Ant, XIX. 56. 
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the new Madlava era? Against this we know from a Nasik inscription 
of Ushavadita' that Nahapdna was not a Malava himself but an 

ponent of the Mdlavas as he sent Ushavaddta to help a tribe of 

shatriyas called Uttamabhadras whom the Malavas had attacked. 

urther a chronologieal examination of the early ruling dynasties of 
Gujarat does not favour the identification of the Kshatrapa era with the 
Malava era. The available information regarding the three dynasties 
the Kshatrapas the Guptas and the Valabhis, is universally admitted 
to prove that they followed one another in chronological succession, 
The latest known Kshatrapa date is 310. Even after this we find the 
name of a later Kshatrapa king whose date is unknown but may be 
estimated at about 320. If we take this Kshatrapa 320 to be in the 
Vikrama Samvat, its equivalent is a.D. 264, In consequence of 
several new discoveries the epoch of the Gupta era has been finally 
settled to be ap. 819. It is further settled that the first Gupta con- 
queror of Malwa and Gujarat was Chandragupta II.’ the date of his 
conquest of Malwa being Gupta 80 (a.p. 399). Counting the 
Kshatrapa dates in the Samvat era this gives a blank of (399—264=) 
135 years between the latest Kshatrapa date and the date of Chandra- 
gupta’s conquest of Gujarat to fill which we have absolutely no histo- 
rical information. On the other hand in support of the view that the 
Kshatrapa era is the S’aka era the Kathidvdda coins of the Gupta 
king Kumdéragupta son of Chandragupta dated 100 Gupta closely 
resemble the coins of the latest Kshatrapa kings, the workmanship 
proving that the two styles of coin are close in point of time. Thus 
taking the Kshatrapa era to be the S’aka era the latest Kshatrapa date 
is 3204+78=a.D. 398, which is just the date (a.p. 399) of Chandra- 
gupta’s conquest of Malwa and Gujardt. For these reasons, and in 
the absence of reasons to the contrary, it seems proper to take the dates 
in Ushavadata’s and Aydma’s-inceriptions asin the era which began 
with Nahapdna’s conquest of Gujarat, namely the S’aka era whose 
initial date is a.p. 78. 

After Nahapdna’s the earliest coins found in Gujarat are those of 
Chashtana. Chashtana’s coins are an adaptation of Nahapdna’s coins. 
At the same time Chashtana’s bust differs from the bust in Nahapéna’s 
coins. He wears a mustache, the cap is not grooved but plain, and the 
hair which reaches the neck is longer than Nahapéna’s hair. In one 
of Chashtana’s coins found by Mr. Justice Newton, the hair seems 
dressed in ringlets as in the coins of the Parthian king Phraates II. 
(B.c. 136-128).3 On the reverse instead of the thunderbolt and arrow 
as in Nahapéna’s coins, Chashtana’s coins have symbols of the sun and 
moon in style much like the sun and moon symbols on the Parthian 
coins of Phraates II., the moon being a crescent and the sun represent- 
ed by eleven rays shooting froma central beam. To the two on the 
reverse a third symbol seems to have been added consisting of two 
arches resting on a straight line, with a third arch over and between 


NN 


1 Inscription 10 lines 3-4. Bom. Gaz. XVI. 572. 

2 Details are given below under the Guptas. — ; ; 
- 3 Burgess’ Archeological Report of Kathidwdr and Cutch, 55; Numismata Orientalia, 
I. Pl, I. Fig. 8. ; : 
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the two arches, and over the third areh an inverted semicircle. Below 
these symbols stretches a waving or serpentine line.’ 


The same symbol appears on the obverse of several very old medium- 
sized square copper coins found in Upper India, ‘hese coins Dr. 
Bhagvanlal took to be coins of Asoka. ‘They have no legend on either 
side, and have a standing elephant on the obverse and a rampant lion 
on the reverse. As these are tie symbols of Asoka, the elephant being 
found in his rock inscriptions and the lion in his pillar inseriptions, 
Dr. Bhagvanlél held them to be coins of Asoka, The arch symbol 
appears in these coins over the elephant on the obverse and near the 
lion on the reverse but in neither case with the underlying zigzag 
line.2 So also a contemporary coin bearing in the Asoka character the 
clear legend 724% Vatasvaka shows the same symbol, with in addi- 
tion a robed male figure of good design standing near the symbol 
saluting it with folded hanls, ‘The position of the figure (Ariana 
Antiqua, Plate XV. Fig. 8v) proves that the symbol was an object of 
worship. In Chashtana’s coins we find this symbol between the sun 
and the moon, a position which suggests that the symbol represents 
the mythical mountain Meru, the three semnicircular superimposed 
arches representing the peaks of the mountain and the crescent a 
Siddha-sild or Siddhas’ seat, whieh Jaina works describe as crescent- 
shaped and situated over Meru. The collective idea of this symbol 
in the middle and the sun and moon on either side recalls the following 
sloka : 

ara ataeraec Gaal Area Gop aT | 
TAS Tah Faaet ART Stas : 
AAG EACRRHAMAT Tid HAYS | 

area saga : eaaaghtaar Aa wear: TereTa Ik 
Mayest thou by the favour of S’ambhu live surrounded 
by sons grandsons and relations so long as the heaven- 
ly Ganges full of water flows with its waves, so long as 
the brilliant sun the protector of the universe shines in 


the sky, and so long as the slab of diamoud moonstone 
lapis lazuli and sapphire remains on the top of Meru. 


Dr. Bird’s Kanheri copperplate has a verse with a similar meaning 
regarding the continuance of the glory of the relic shrine of one 
Pushya, so long as Meru remains and rivers and the sea flow.3 The 
meaning of showing Meru and the sun and moon is thus clear. The 
underlying serpentine lme apparently stands for the Jahnavi river or 
it may perhaps be a representation of the sea.t The object of repre- 





?The meaning of this symbol has not yet been made out. It is very old. We first 
find it on the punched coins of Malwa and Gujardt (regarded as the oldest coinage in 
India) without the serpentine line below, which seems to show that this line dies not 
form part of the original symbol and has a distinct meaning. 

* Compare Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, Plate XV. Fig, 26 - 27, 

3 Cave Temple Luscriptions, Bombay Archzological Survey, Extra Number (1881), 58. 

4 Ariana Antiqua, Plate XV. Fig. 29, Sume imaginary animals aie dose ane the 
serpentine line, 
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senting these symbols on coins may be that the coins may last as long 
as the sun, the moon, mount Meru, and the Ganges or ocean. Against 
this view it may be urged that the coins of the Buddhist kings of 
Kuninda (a.p. 100), largely found near Saharanpur in the North-West 
Provinces, show the arch symbol with the Buddhist trident over it, 
the Bodhi tree with the railing by its side, and the serpentine line 
under both the tree and the symbol, the apparent meaning being that 
the symbol is a Buddhist shrine with the Bodhi tree and the river 
Niranjana of Buddha Gaya near it. The same symbol appears as a 
Buddhist shrine in Andhra coins! which make it larger with four rows 
of arches, a tree by its side, and instead of the zigzag base lusa 
railing. This seems a different representation perhaps of the shrine of 
Mahabodhi at Buddha Gaya. These details seem to show that popular 


notions regarding the meaning of this symbol varied at different 
times.” 


Such of the coins of Chashtana as have on the reverse only the sun 
and the moon bear on the obverse in Baktro-Pli characters a legend of 


which the four letters tal FHT Raiio jimo can alone be made out. 
An illegible Greek legend continues the Baktro-Pah legend. The 
legend on the reverse is in old Ndgari character : 


+7 O 3 
Tat wave zaaaanga [aa] saa. 
Rajiio Kshatrapasa Ysamotikaputra(sa Cha)shtanasa- 
Of tke king Kshatrapa Chashtana son of Ysamotika. 


The variety of Chashtana’s coins which has the arch symbol on the 
reverse, bears on the obverse only the Greek legend almost illegible and 
on the reverse the Baktro-Pali legend FAW Chatanasa meaning. Of 
Chashtana and in continuation the Ndgari legend : 


bans ~~ 
UgMeaaTe -aHaHIAG TIAA 
Rajfio Mahakshatrapasa Ysamotikaputrasa Chashtanasa. 
Of the king the great Kshatrapa ( hashtana son of Ysamotika. 


The name Zamotika is certainly not Indian but foreign apparently 
a corruption of some such form as Psamotika or Xamotika. Further 
the fact that Zamotika is not called Kshatrapa or by any other title, 
would seem to show that he was an untitled man whose son somehow 
came to authority and obtained victory over these parts where (as his 
earlier coins with the sun and the moon show) he was at first called a 
Kshatrapa and afterwards (as his later coins with the third symbol 
show) a Mahakshatrapa or great Kshatrapa. We know nothing of 
any connection between Nahapdna and Chashtana. Still it is clear 
that Chashtana obtained a great part of the territory over which 





1 Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. XITT. 303. 

2 The variations noted in the tert seem examples of the law that the later religion 
reads its own new meaning into early luck signs. 

3 This letter 2@ in both is curiously formed and never used in Sanskrit. But it is 
clear and can be read without any doubt as *4. Pandit Bhagvanlil thought that it 
was probably meant to stand as a new-coined letter to represent the Greek Z which has 
nothing corresponding to it in Sanskrit. The same curiously formed letter appears in 
the third syllable in the coin of the fourth Kshatrapa king Daémajadasti, 
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Nahapdna previously held sway. Though Chashtana’s coins and even 
the coins of his son and grandson bear no date, we have reason to 
believe they used a nameless era, of which the year 72 1s given in the 
Jundgad inscription of Chashtana’s grandson Rudraddman.' Though 
we have no means of ascertaining how many years Rudradiman had 
reigned before this 72 it seems probable that the beginning of the 
reign was at least several years earlier. Taking the previous period 
at seven years Rudrdman’s succession may be tentatively fixed 
at 65. Allowing twenty-five years for his father Jayadiman and 
his grandfather Chashtana (as they were father and son and_ the 
so it is supposed reigned for some years with his father’) 
Chashtana’s conquest of Gujaraét comes to about the year 40 which 
makes Chastana contemporary with the latter part of Nahapdna’s life. 
Now the Tiastanes whom Ptolemy mentions as having Ozene for his 
capital? is on all hands admitted to be Chashtana and from what 
Ptolemy says it appears certain that his capital was Ujjain. Two of 
Chashtana’s coins occur as far north as Ajmir. As the Chashtana 
coins in Dr. Gerson DaCunha’s collection were found in Kathidvdda 
he must have ruled a large stretch of country. The fact that in his 
earlier coins Chashtana is simply called a Kshatrapa and in his latter 
coins a Mahikshatrapa leads to the inference that his power was 
originally small. Chashtana was probably not subordinate to Nahapina 
but a contemporary of Nahapdna originally when a simple Kshatrapa 
governing perhaps North Gujarat and Malwa. Nor was Chashtana a 
member of Nahapdna’s family as he is nowhere called Kshahardta 
which is the name of Nahapdna’s family. During the lifetime of 
Nahapéna Chashtana’s power would seem to have been established 
first over Ajmir and Mewdd. Perhaps Chashtana may have been the 
chief of the Uttamabhadra Kshatriyas, whom, in the year 42, 
Ushavadata went to assist when they were besieged by the Malayas 
or Malavas*; and it is possible that the Maélavas being thus driven 
away Chashtana may have consolidated his power, taken possession of 
Malwa, and established his capital at Ujjain. 


On Nabapdna’s death his territory, which in the absence of a son 
had probably passed to his son-in-law Ushavadata, seems to have been 
wrested from him by his Andhra neighbours, as one of the attributes of 
Gautamiputra Sdtakarni is exterminator of the dynasty of Khakhardta 
(or Kshaharata). That North Konkan, South Gujarat, and Kathidvada 
were taken and incorporated with Andhra territory appears from 
Gautamiputra’s Nasik inscription (No. 26) where Surdshtra and 
Aparanta are mentioned as parts of his dominions. These Andhra 





1 The text of the inscription is RLa Tat ay that isin the year of Rudrad4man. 
That this phrase means ‘in the reign of’ is shown by the Gunda inscription of 


Rudrad4man’s son Rudrasimha, which bas azlaqereq ay sqTaTATa that is in the 


hundred and third year of Rudrasimha. Clearly a regnal year cannot be meant 
as no reign could last over 103 years. So with the year 72 in Rudraddman’s 
inscription. The same style of writing appears in the inscriptions at Mathura of 
Huvishka and Vasudeva which say ‘ year of Huvishka’ and ‘ year of Vasudeva’ 
though it is known that the era is of Kanishka. In all these cases what is meant is 
‘the dynastic or era year in the reign of ——’. 

2 See below page 34. 3 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 155, “See above page 29, 
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conquests seem to have been ‘shortlived. Chashtana appears to have 
eventually taken Kaéthidvada and as much of South Gujarat as belonged 
to Nahapina probably as far south as the Narbada. ~“Mevéd, Malwa, 
North and South Gujarat and Kathiivida would then be subject to him 
and justify the title Mahakshatrapa on his later coins, 


The bulk of Chashtana’s army seems to have consisted of the Mevas 
or Medas from whose early conquests and settlements in Central 
Rajputéna the province seems to have received its present name Mevada. 
If this supposition be correct an inference may be drawn regarding the 
origin of Chashtana. The Mathurd inscription of Nandasirika, 
daughter of Kshatrapa Réjavula and mother of Kharaosti Yuvaraja, 
mentions with respect 2 Mahdkshatrapa Kuzulko Patika who is called 
in the inscription Mevaki that is of the Meva tribe. The inscription 
shows a relation between the Kharaostis (to which tribe we have taken 
Kshahardta Nahapéna to belong) and Mevaki Patika perhaps in the 
nature of subordinate and overlord. It proves at least that the 
Kharaostis held Patika in great honour and respect. 

The Taxila plate shows that Patika was governor of Tasila during 
his father’s lifetime. After his father’s death when he became 
Mahakshatrapa, Patika’s capital was Nagaraka in the Jallalabad or 
Kabul valley, The conquest of those parts by the great Kushén or 
Indo-Skythian king Kanishka (a.p. 78) seems to have driven Patika’s 
immediate successors southwards to Sindh where they may have 
established a kingdom. The Skythian kingdom mentioned by the 
author of the Periplus as stretching in his time as far south as the 
mouths of the Indus may be a relic of this kingdom. Some time after 
their establishment in Sindh Patika’s successors may have sent 
Chashtana, either a younger member of the reigning house or a military 
officer, with an army of Mevas through Umarkot and the Great Ran 
to Central Rajputana, an expedition which ended in the settlement of 
the Mevas and the change of the country’s name to Mevdda. Probably 
it was on account of their previous ancestral connection that Nahapdna 
sent Ushavaddta to help Chashtana in Mev4da when besieged by his 
Malava neighbours. That Ushavaddta went to bathe and make gifts! 
at Pushkara proves that the scene of the Uttamabhadras’ siege by the 
Malayas was in Mevdda not far from Pushkara. 


Chashtana is followed by an unbroken chain of successors all of the 
dynasty of which Chashtana was the founder. As the coins of 
Chashtana’s successors bear dates and as each coin gives the name of the 
king and of his father they supply a complete chronological list of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty. 

Of Chashtana’s son and successor Jayaddman the coins are rare. 
Of three specimens found in Kathidvida two are of silver'and one of 
copper. Both the silver coins were found in Jundgadh* but they are 
doubtful specimens as the legend is not complete. Like Chashtana’s 





? See above page 25, . 

* Of these coins Dr. Bhagvénl4l kept one in his own collection. He sent the other to 
General Cunningham. The Pandit found the copper coin in Amreli in 1863 and gave 
if to Dr. Bhau Diji. , 
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ve a bust on the obverse and round the bust an incomplete 
a sattaae Greek legend. The reverse has the sun and the 
moon and between them the arched symbol with the zigzag under-line. 
All round the symbols on the margin within a dotted line is the legend 
in Baktro-Péli and Devandgari. Only three letters tat @ a of the 
Baktro-Pah legend can be made out. Of the Négari legend seven 
letters THT AAT A Rajno Kshatrapasa Ja can be made out. The 


remaining four letters Dr, Bhagvdnlél read geyyq Yadémasa.! The 
copper coin which is very small and square has on the obverse in a 
circle a standing humped bull looking to the right and fronting an 
erect trident with an axe. In style the bull is much like the bull on 
the square hemidrachme of Apollodotus (s.c. 110-100). Round the 
bull within a dotted circle is the legend in Greek. It is unfortunate 
the legend is incomplete as the remaining letters which are in the 
Skythian-Greek style are clearer than the letters on any Kshatrapa coin 
hitherto found. The letters that are preserved are stRxy. The 
reverse has the usual moon and sun and between them the arched symbol 
without the zigzag under-line. All round within a dotted circle is 
the Nagart legend : 
Tal aa Fa] AaaTA. 
Rajno Kshatra(pasa) Jayadémasa. 
Of the king Kshatrapa Jayaddman. 


Though the name is not given in any of these coins, the fact that 
Chashtana was Jayaddman’s father has been determined from the 
genealogy in the Gunda inscription of Rudrasimha I. the seventh 
Kshatrapa,” in the Jasdhan inscription of Rudrasena I. the eighth 
Kshatrapa,® and in the Junégadh cave inscription* of Rudradaman’s 
son Rudrasimha. All these inscriptions and the coins of his son 
Rudradéman call Jayadéman Kshatrapa not Mahdkshatrapa. This 
would seem to show either that he was a Kshatrapa or governor of 
Kathidvada under his father or that his father’s territory and his rank 
as Mahakshatrapa suffered some reductions The extreme rarity of 
his coins suggests that Jayadéman’s reign was very short. It is worthy 
of note that while Zamotika and Chashtana are foreign names, the 


names of Jayaddman and all his suecessors with one exception® are 
purely Indian, 


Jayad4man was sueceeded by his son Rudrad4man who was probably 
the greatest of the Western Kshatrapas. His beautiful silver coins, In 
style much like those of Chashtana, are frequently found in K4thidvé da. 
On the obverse is his bust in the same style of dress as Chashtana’s and 


es 


1 Except that the F is much clearer the Nd4gari legend in the si'ver coin obtained for 
General Cunningham is equally bad, and the Baktro-Pali legend is wanting. 

2 Ind. Ant. X. 157. 
4 Jonrnal B. B. R. A. Soe. VIII. 234-5 and Ind. Ant. XII. 9off. 

¢ Dr. Burgess’ Archeological Report of Kathiswar and Cutch, 140. 

® The explanation of the reduction of Jayadaman’s rank is probably to be found in 
the Nasik Inscription (No. 26) of Gautamiputra Satakarni who claims to have conquered 
Sorishtra, Kukura (in Rajpnténa), Anupa, Vidarbha (Berar), Akara, and Avanti (Ujain). 


(A. M.'T. J.) § See below page 39, 
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round the bust is the Greek legend incomplete and undecipherable. Chapter VY. 
The reverse has the usual sun and moon and the arched symbol with Wusre 
the zigzag under-line. The old Nagari legend fills the whole outer Keswracvis, 
circle. None of Rudrad&éman’s coins shows a trace of the Baktro-Pali A.D. 70-398. 
legend, The Ndgari legend reads: Kshatrapa IV. 

~ ~ Rudradaman, 

Usl AMAIA AFATAYAT Ul AAT Axai[Aa. A.D, 143-198. 


Rajno Kshatrapasa Jayadamaputrasa 
Réjno Mahakshatrapasa Rudraddmasa. 


Of the king the great Kshatrapa Rudraddiman son of the 
king the Kshatrapa Jayad4man. 

None of Rudrad4man’s copper coins have been found. Except 
Jayadiman none of the Kshatrapas seem to have stamped their names 
on any but silver coins.’ 

An inscription on the Girnér rock gives us more information 
recarding Rudradiman than is available for any of the other 
Kshatrapas. The inscription records the construction of a new dam 
on the Sudars’ana lake close to the inscription rock in place of a dam 
built in the time of the Maurya king Chandragupta (Bc. 30v) and 
added to in the time of his grandson the great Asoka (B.c. 240) 
which had suddenly burst in a storm. The new dam is recorded to 
have been made under the orders of Suvishdkha son of Kulaipa a 

ePahlava by tribe, who was ‘appointed by the king to protect the 
whole of Anarta and Surdshtra.” Pahlava seems to be the name 
of the ancient Persians and Parthians* and the name Suvishikha as 
Dr. Bhau Dajisuggests may be a Sanskritised form of Sydvaxa.’ One 
of the Karle inscriptions gives a similar name Sovasaka apparently a 
corrupt Indian form of the original Persian from which the Sanskritised 
Suvishakha must have been formed. Sovasaka it will be noted is 
mentioned in the Karle inscription as an inhabitant of Abulim4, 
apparently the old trade mart of Obollah at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. This trade connection between the Persian Gulf and the Western 
Indian seaboard must have led to the settlement from very early 
times of the Pahlavas who gradually became converted to Buddhism, 
and, like the Parsis their modern enterprising representatives, seem 
to have advanced in trade and political influence. Subsequently the 
Pahlavas attained such influence that about the fifth century a dynasty 
of Pallava kings reigned in the Dekhan, Hindu in religion and name, 
even tracing their origin to the great ancient sage Bhdradvaja.* 

The statement in Rudraddman’s Sudargana lake inscription, that Sudar‘ana Lake, 
Anarta and Surdshtra were under his Pablava governor, seems to show DI: 





1 Several small mixed metal coins weighing from 3 to 10 grains with on the obverse 
an elephant in some and a bull in others and on the reverse the usual arched Kshatrapa 
symbol have been found in Malwa and K tthiavada. The sy mbols show them to be of the 
lowest Kshatrapa currency. Several of them bear dates from which it is possible as in 
the case of Rudrasimha’s and Rudrasena’s coins to infer to what Kshatrapa they belonged. 
Lead coins have also been found at Amreli in Kathidvada. They are square and have 
a bull on the obverse and on the reverse the usual arched Kshatrapa symbol with under- 
neath it the date 184. 


2 Compare however Weber, Hist. of Indian Lit. 187-8. 
3 Jour. B. B. BR. A. S. VIL, 11#. 4 Ind. Ant. II. 156; V. 50, 184 &e, 
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that Rudraddman’s capital was not in Gujarét or Kathiévdda, 
Probably like his grandfather Chashtana Rudradaman held his capital 
at Ujjam. The poetic eulogies of Rudradaman appear to contain a 
certain share of fact. One of the epithets ‘he who himself has earned 
the title Mahakshatrapa’ indicates that Rudradaman had regained the 
title of Mabikshatrapa which belonged to his grandfather Chashtana 
but not to his father Jayadéman. Another portion of the inseription 
claims for him the overlordship of Akaravanti,! Antpa,? Anarta, 
Surdshtra, Svablira,2 Maru, Kachehha,> Sindbu-Sauvira,? Kukura,’ 
Apardnta,® and Nishéda ;® that is roughly the country from Bhilsa 
in the east to Sindh in the west and from about Abu in the north to 
the North Konkan in the south including the peninsulas of Cutch and 
Kathiivada. The inscription also mentions two wars waged b 
Rudradéman, one with the Yaudheyas the other with Setakarni lord 
of Dakshindpatha. Of the Yaudheyas the inseription says that they 
had become arrogant and untractable in consequence of their having 
proclaimed their assumption of the title of Heroes among all 
Kshatriyas. Rudradéman is deseribed as having exterminated them, 
These Yaudheyas were known as a warlike race from the earliest 
times and are mentioned as warriors by PAnini.° 


Like the Mélavas these Yaudheyas appear to have had a democratic 
constitution. Several round copper coins of the Yaudheyas of about 
the third century 4.p. have been found im various parts of thes 
North-West Provinces from Mathurd to Sahd4ranpur. These coins 





i Akardvanti that is Akara and Avanti are two names which are always found 
together. Cf. Gotamiputra’s Nasik inscription (No. 26). Avanti is well known as 
being the name of the part of Malwa which contains Ujjain. Akara is probably the 
modern province of Bhilsa whose capital was Vidiva the modern deserted city of 
Besnagar. Instead of Akardvanti Brihatsamhité mentions Akaravenavantaka of 
which the third name Vend Pandit Bhagvinl«l took to be the country about the Sagara 
zilla containing the old town of Eran, near which still flows a river called Vend. The 
adjectives east and west are used respectively as referring to Akara which is East 
Malwa and Avanti which is West Malwa, Compare Indian Antiquary, VII. 259; 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 631. 

2 Anupa is a commun noun literally meaning well-watered. The absence of the 
term virzit or ‘country’ which is in general superadded to it shows that Antpa is 
here used as a proper noun, meaning the Anupa country. Dr. Bhagvanlil was unable 
to identify Anupa. He took it to be the name of some well-watered tract near 


Gujarat. 
3 See above page 10 note 1. The greater part of North Gujardt was probably included 
in Svabbra. 4 Miru is the well known name of Marwdr. 


5 Kachchha is the flourishing state still known by the name of Cutch. 

® Sindhu Sauvira like Akarivanti are two names asually found together. Sindha 
is the modern Sind and Sauvira may have been part of Upper Sind, the capital of which 
is mentioned as Dattdmitri. Alberuni (I. 3800) defines Sauvira as including Multan and 
Jahrawar. 

7 Nothing is known about Kukura and it cannot be identified. It was probably 
part of East Rajput.na. 

8 Aparinta meaning the Western End is the western seaboard from the Mahi in the 


north to Goa in the south. Ind. Ant. VII. 269. The portion of Apardnta actually 


subject to Rudradiman must have been the country between the Mahi and the 
Damanganga as at this time the North Konkan was subject to the Andhras. 

* Nishada cannot be identified, As the term Nishada is generally used to mean 
Bhils and other wild tribes, its mention with Aparanta suggests the wild country that 
includes Bansda, Dharampur, and north-east Thana, ae 

Grammar, V. ii 117, or 


i. 


+ a alien oe wb ssioncaaiagigliiat — Mal 


ay 
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which are adapted from the type of Kanishka’s coins! have on the 
obverse a standing robed male figure extending the protecting right 
hand of mercy. On the reverse is the figure of a standing Kartika- 
svAmi and round the figure the legend in Gupta characters of about 
the third century : 


a 
aaa aTopET 
Yaudheya Ganasya. 
Of the Yaudheya tribe.” 


That the Girndr inscription describes Rudradaman as the exter- 
minator of ‘the Yaudheyas’ and not of any king of the Yaudheyas 
confirms the view that their constitution was tribal or democratic.$ 


The style of the Yaudheya coins being an adaptation of the Kanishka 
type and their being found from Mathura to Saharanpur where Kanishka 
ruled is a proof that the Yaudheyas wrested from the successors of 
Kanishka the greater part of the North-West Provinces. This is not 
to be understood to be the Yaudheyas’ first conquest in India, They 
are known to be a very old tribe who after a temporary suppression by 
Kanishka must have again risen to power with the decline of Kushan rule 
under Kanishka’s successors Huvishka (a.p. 100-123) or Vasudeva 
(A.D. 123-150?) the latter of whom was a contemporary of 
Rudradiman.* It is probably to this increase of Yaudheya power that 
Rudraddman’s inscription refers as making them arrogant and intract- 

“able. Their forcible extermination is not to be understood literally but 
in the Indian hyperbolic fashion. 


The remark regarding the conquest of S4takarni lord of Dakshind- 
patha is as follows: ‘He who has obtained glory because he did not 
destroy Satakarni, the lord of the Dekhan, on account of there being no 
distance in relationship, though he twice really conquered him.’® As 
Sdtakarni is a dynastic name applied to several of the Andhra kings, the 
question arises Which of the Satakarnis did Rudradaman twice defeat ? 
Of the two Western India kings mentioned by Ptolemy one Tiastanes 
with his capital at Ozene or Ujjam® has been identified with 
Chashtana; the other Siri Ptolemaios or Polemaios, with his royal seat 
at Baithana or Paithan,’ has been identified with the Pulumdyi 
Vasishthiputra of the Nasik cave inscriptions. These statements of 





? Compare Gardner and Poole’s Catalogue, Pl. XXVI. Fig. 2 &e. 

2 Another variety of their brass coins was found at Behat near Sahar-npur. Compare 
Thomas’ Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, I. Pl. IV. Figs. 11B 12B and Pl. XIX. Figs. 5, 
6, 9. General Cunningham, in his recent work on The Coins of Ancient India, 754f, 
describes three chief types, the Behat coins being the earliest and belonging to the first 
century B.c., the second type which is that described above is assigned to about a.D. 300, 
and the third type, with a six-headed figure on the obverse, is placed a little later. 
General Cunningham’s identification of the Yaudheyas with the Johiya Rajputs of the 

“lower Sutlej, seems certain, Rudradaman would then have “uprooted” them when he 
acquired the province of Sauvira. 

3-Mr. Fleet notices a later inscription of a Mahdrdja Mahdsendpati “who has been 

“get over” the ‘Yaudheya gana or tribe’ in the fort of Byina in Bharatpur. Ind. 
Ant, XIV. 8, Corp. Insc. Ind. III. 251ff, The Yaudheyas are also named among the 
tribes which submitted to Samudragupta, See Corp. Inse. Ind. IIT, 8, 

4 Huvishka’s latest inscription bears date 45 that is a.D. 123 (Cumningham’s Arch, 
Sur. ILL Pl. XV. Number 8). 

« 9% Ind, Ant. VII. 262. 6 McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 152.  * McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 175, 
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Ptolemy seem to imply that Chashtana and Puluméyi were contem- 
porary kings reigning at Ujjain and Paithan. The evidence of their 
coins also shows that if not contemporaries Chashtana and Pulumdyi 
were not separated by any long interval. We know from the Nasik 
inscriptions and the Purdnas that Pulumdyi was the successor of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and as Gautamiputra Sdtakarni is mentioned 
as the exterminator ot the Kshahardta race (and the period of this 
extermination has already been shown to be almost immediately after 
Nahapdna’s death), there is no objection to the view that Chashtana, 
who was the next Kshatrapa after Nahapina, and Pulumayi, who 
was the successor of Gautamiputra, were contemporaries. We have no 
positive evidence to determine who was the immediate successor of 
Pulumayi, but the only king whose inscriptions are found in any 
number after Pulumdyi is Gautamiputra Yajiia Sri Sdtakarni. His 
Kanheri inscription recording gifts made in his reign and his com 
found among the relies of the Sopra stupa built also in his reign prove 
that he held the North Konkan, The Sopédra coin gives the name of the 
father of Yajnasri. Unfortunately the coin is much worn, Still the 
remains of the letters constituting the name are sufficient to show they 
must be read GIT Chaturapana.! A king named Chaturapana 
is mentioned in one of the Nandghdt inscriptions where like Pulumdyi 
he is called Vasishthiputra and where the year 13 of his reign 
is referred to.” The letters of this inscription are almost coeval with 
those in Puluméyi’s inscriptions. The facts that he was called * 
Vasishthiputra and that he reigned at least thirteen years make it 
probable that Chaturapana was the brother and successor of Pulumdyi. 
YajnaSri would thus be the nephew and second in succession to 
Puluméyi and the contemporary of Rudradiman the grandson of 
Chashtana, whom we have taken to be a contemporary of Pulumayi. 
A further proof of this is afforded by Yajiasri’s silver coin found in 
the Sopdra stipa. Al other Andhra coins hitherto found are adapted 
from contemporary coins of Ujjain and the Central Provinces, 
the latter probally of the S’ungas. But Gautamiputra Yajiaérf 
Sdtakarni’s Sopara coin is the first silver coin struck on the type 
of Kshatrapa coins; it is in fact a clear adaptation of the type of the 
coins of Rudraddman himself which proves that the two kings were 
contemporaries and rivals, An idea of the ‘ not distant relationship ’ 
between Rudrad.iman and Yajnasri SAtakarni mentioned in Rudrada- 
man’s Girnar inscription, may be formed from a Kanheri inscription 
recording a gift by a minister named Satoraka which mentions that the 
queen of VaAsishthiputra Satakarni was born in the Kardamaka 
dynasty and was connected apparently on the maternal side with a 
Mahdkshatrapa whose name is Jost. If the proper name of the lost 
Vasishthiputra be Chaturapana, his son Yajiasri Satakarni would, 
through his mother being a Mahdkshatrapa’s granddaughter, be a 
relative of Rudradaman, 


Rudradaiman’s other epithets seem to belong to the usual stock of 





1 Jour B. B. R. A Soc. XV. 306. 
? Jour. B. B. R. A. Soc. XV. 313, 314. See also Ind. Ant. XII 272, where Bubler 


suggests that the queen was a daughter of Rudraduman, and traces the syllables 
.- . inthe Kanheri inscription, 


asain = 


re et 


1g, hes 
1 WEA oh wet 
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Indian court epithets. He is said ‘to have gained great fame by 
studying to the end, by remembering understanding and applying 
the great sciences such as grammar, polity, music, and logic.” Another 
epithet describes him as having ‘ obtained numerous garlands at the 
Svayamvaras of kings’ daughters,’ apparently meaning that he was 
chosen as husband by princesses at several srayamvaras or choice- 
marriages a practice which seems to have been still in vogue in Rudrada- 
man’s time. As a test of the civilized character of his rule it may be 
noted that he is deseribed as ‘he who took, and kept to the end of his 
life, the vow to stop killmg men except in battle.” Another epithet 
tells us that the embankment was built and the lake reconstructed by 
‘expending a great amount of money from his owh treasury, without 
oppressing the people of the town and of the province by (exacting) 
taxes, forced labour, acts of affection (henevolences) and the like.’ 


As the Kshatrapa year 60 (4.D. 138) has been taken to be the date of 
close of Chashtana’s reign, and as five years may be allowed for the 
short reign! of Jayaddman, the beginning of the reign of Rudrad4man 
may be supposed to have been about the year 65 (4.D. 143). This Girndr 
inscription gives 72 as the year in which Rudraddman was then 
reigning and it is fair to suppose that he reigned probably up to 80, 
The conclusion is that Rudraddman ruled from a.p. 143 to 158.? 


Rudradiman was succeeded by his son Damdzada or DAdmdjadaéri 
regarding whom all the information available is obtained from six coins 
obtained by Dr. Bhagvdnlal.* The workmanship of all six coins is 
good, after the type of Rudraddman’s coins. On the obverse is a bust 
in the same style as Rudradiman’s and round the bust is an illegible 
Greek legend, Like Rudraddman’s coins these have no dates, a proof 
of their antiquity, as all later Kshatrapa coins have dates in Nagari 
numerals. The reverse has the usual sun and moon and between 
them the arched symbol with the zigzag under-line. Around them in 
three specimens is the following legend in old Nagarf: 


~ 4 
Tal AAIAaIs VgalaAGag Ue: AAI aMaPrasy 
Rajiio Mah4kshatrapasa Rudradamaputrasa Rajiiah 
Kshatrapasa amaysadasa, 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Damdazada' son of the king the 
Kshatrapa Rudradaman.’ 





1 See above page 34. 

2 It seems doubtful whether the Pandit’s estimate of fifteen years might not with 
advantage be increased. As his father’s reign was so short Rudradaman probably succeeded 
when still young. The abundance of his coins points to a long reign and the scarcity of 
the coins both of his son DA4mazada and of his grandson Jivadaman imply that neither of 
his successors reigned more thana few years. Jivadaman’s earliest date is A.D.178(S.100). 
If five years are allowed to Jivadiman’s father the end of Rudradiman’s reign would be 
A.D. 173 (8.95) that is a reign of thirty years, no excessive term for a king who began to 


rule at a comparatively early age.—(A. M. T. J.) : : 
3 Two a peclneni of his coins were obtained by Mr. Vajeshankar Gavrishankar Naib 


Diwan of Bhavnagar, from Kathiivada, one of which he presented to the Pandit and 
Tent the other for the purpose of description. The legend in both was legible but 
doubtful. A recent find in K4thiavdda supplied four new specimens, two of them 
very good. 

4 Apparently a mistake for @2 qT: Tae. 

5 As in the case of Zamotika the father of Chashtana, the variation @ for &@ proves 


that at first [8 and afterwards S| was used to represent the Greek Z, 
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The legend an the other three is : 


bas < ~ ‘ 
Ug HSIAATA VACA: GAR Ws: TATA aASis: 
Rajio Mahazkshatrapasa Rudradamnahputrasa Rajiah 
Kshatrapasa DamajadasTiyah. 
Of the king the Kshatrapa Damaj:dasri son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrada&ma, 


Démizada and Déméjadaéri seem to be two forms of the same name, 
Damizada with 74 for Z being the name first struck, and Damajada$ri, 
with the ordinary 5 for Z, and with Sri added to adorn the name 
and make it more euphonic, being the later form. It will be noted 
that, except by his son Jivadéman, Damézada or Déméjadasrt is not 
called a Mahdkshatrapa but simply a Kshatrapa. His coins are very 
rare. The six mentioned are the only specimens known and are all 
from one find. He may therefore be supposed to have reigned as 
heir-apparent during the life-time of Rudradaman, or it is possible that 
he may have suffered loss of territory and power. His reign seems 
to have been short and may have terminated about 90 that is a.p. 168 
or a little later. 


Damizada or DAmédjadasri was succeeded by his son Jivadiman. 
All available information regarding Jivad4man is from four rare coins 
obtained by Pandit Bhagvanlal, which for purposes of description, he 
has named A, B,C,and D.! Coin A bears date 100 in Négari numerals, 
the earliest date found on Kshatrapa coins. On the obverse is a bust 
in the usual Kshatrapa style with a plump young face of good work- 
manship. Round the bust is first the date 100 in Ndgari numerals 
and after the date the Greek legend in letters which though clear cannot 
be made out. In these and in all later Kshatrapa coins merely the 
form of the Greek legend remains ; the letters are imitations of Greek 
by men who could not read the original. On the reverse is the usual 
arched symbol between the sun and the moon, the sun being twelve- 
rayed as in the older Kshatrapa coins. Within the dotted circle in the 
margin is the following legend in old Nagari : 


mo~ bent nw 
Ug AeaaGE aaa: Gra Ta HeTTaGE sfaara[:] 
Rzjfio Mahakshatrapasa Damasriyahputrasa Rajiio 
Mahakshatrapasa Jivaddimnah. 
Of the king the great Kshatrapa Jivad#man son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Damasri, 


Coin B has the bust on the obverse with a face apparently older than 
the face in A. Unfortunately the die has slipped and the date has not 
been struck. Most of the Greek legend is very clear but as in coin A 
the result is meaningless The letters are K1 UI UZK NS YL perhaps 
meant for Kuzulka, On the reverse are the usual three symbols, except 





? The oldest of the four was found by the Pandit for Dr, Bhau Ddjiin Amreli. A 
fair copy of it is given in a plate which accompanied Mr, Justice Newton's paper in 
Jour. B. BL R, AS, UX. page 1tf. Plate I. Fig. 6. Mr. Newton read the father’s name in 
the legend Damasri, but it is Damajadaéri, the die having missed the letters & and & 
though space is left forthem. This is coin A of the description. Of th ini 
three, B was lent to the Pandit from his collection by Mr. Vajeshahkar Gaesnae 
C and D were in the Pandit’s collection. ; 


1 


a een tne mine 
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that the sun has seven instead of twelve rays, The legend is: 


Ul HEIAATA TAAST GAT Val AeraaTE shagiaa 
Rajfio Mahakshatrapasa Damajadasaputrasa Rajiio 
Mahakshatrapasa Jivadzmasa, 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Jivadiman son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Damajada, 

Coin C though struck from a different die is closely like B both on 
the obverse and the reverse. Neither the Greek legend nor the date 
is clear, though enough remains of the lower parts of the numerals to 
suggest the date 118. Coin D is in obverse closely like C. The date 
118 is clear. On the reverse the legend and the symbols have been 
twice struck. The same legend occurs twice, the second striking 
having obliterated the last letters of the legend which contained the 
name of the king whose coin it is: 


Ug ASIAATH SANSA Jaa 
Rajiio Mahakshatrapasa Dimajadasaputrasa. 
Of the son of the king the great Kshatrapa Damdjada, 

In these four specimens Ddmasri or Démdjada is styled Mahaksha- 
trapa, while in his own coins he is simply called Kshatrapa. The 
explanation perhaps is that the known coins of Démas’ri or Dimajada 
belong to the early part of his reign when he was subordinate to his 
father, and that he afterwards gained the title of Mahakshatrapa. 
Some such explanation is necessary as the distinction between the titles 
Kshatrapa and Mahdkshatrapa is always carefully preserved in the 
earlier Kshatrapa coms. Except towards the close of the dynasty no 
ruler called Kshatrapa on his own coins is ever styled Mahdkshatrapa 
on the coins of his son unless the father gained the more important 
title during his lifetime. 

The dates and the difference in the style of die used in coining A and 
in coining B, C, and D are worth noting as the earliest coin has the 
date 100 and C and D the third and fourth coins have 118. If 
Jivaddman’s reign lasted eighteen years his coins would be common 
instead of very rare. But we find between 102 and 118 numerous 
coins of Rudrasimha son of Rudrad4man and paternal uncle of Jivadé- 
man. These facts and the difference between the style of A and the 
style of B, C, and D which are apparently imitated from the coins of 
Rudrasimha and have a face much older than the face in A, tend to 
show that soon after his accession Jivadiman was deposed by his uncle 
Rudrasimha, on whose death or defeat in 118, Jivad4man again rose to 
power, 

Rudrasimha the seventh Kshatrapa was the brother of Ddémajadasrtf. 
Large numbers of his coins have been found. Of thirty obtained by 
Dr. Bhagvanldl twenty have the following clearly cut dates : 103, 106, 
108, 109, 110, 112, 118, 114, 115, 116, and 118. As the earliest 
year is 103 and the latest 118 it is probable that Rudrasimha deposed 
his nephew Jivaddman shortly after Jivad4man’s accession, Rudrasimha 
appears to have ruled fifteen years when power again passed to his 
nephew Jivadiman. 
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The coins of Rudrasimha are of a beautiful type of good workmanship 
and with clear legends. The legend in old Négari character reads : 


ee 
UM ASAATA RRATAIAG Wal AeleagE axed 
Ritjio Mahwkshatrapasa Rudradimaputrasa Rejiio 
Mahakshatrapasa Rudrasimhasa. 


Of the king the great Kshatrapa Rudrasimha son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Rudradama. 


Rudrasimha had also a copper coinage of which specimens are recorded 
from Mélwa but not from Kathidvida. Pandit Bhagvanldl had one 
specimen from Ujjain which has a bull on the obverse with the Greek 
legend round it and the date 117. The reverse seems to have held the 
entire legend of which only five letters ggfq@aq (Rudrasimhasa) 


remain, This coin has been spoilt in cleaning. 


To Rudrasimha’s reign belongs the Gunda inscription carved on a 
stone found at the bottom of an unused well in the village of Gunda 
in Halér in North Kathidvada. It is in six well preserved lines of old 
Nagari letters of the Kshatrapa type. The writing records the dig- 
ging and )uilding of a well for public use on the borders of a village 
named Rasopadra by the commander-in-chief Rudrabhiti an Abhira 
son of Sendpati Bapaka. The date is given both in words and in 
numerals as 103, ‘in the year’ of the king the Kshatrapa Svdémi 
Rudrasimha, apparently meaning in the year 103 during the reign of 
Rudrasimha. The genealogy given in the inscription is : 1 Chashtana; 
2 Jayaddman ; 3 Rudraddman; 4 Rudrasimha, the order of succession 
being clearly defined by the text, which says that the fourth was the great 
grandson of the first, the grandson of the second, and the son of the 
third. It will be noted that DamaAjadasri and Jivadaman the fifth and 
sixth Kshatrapas have been passed over in this genealogy probably 
because the inscription did not intend to give a complete genealogy but 
only to show the descent of Rudrasimha in the direct line. 


The eighth Kshatrapa was Rudrasena, son of Rudrasimha, as is 
clearly mentioned in the legends on his coins. His coins like his father’s 
are found in large numbers. Of forty in Dr. Bhagvanldl’s collection 
twenty-seven bear the following eleven* dates, 125, 180, 131, 132, 138, 
134, 135, 186, 138, 140, 142. The coms are of the usual Kshatrapa 
type closely like Rudrasimha’s coins, The Ndgari legend reads : 


~ Land ~ 
Ua AAAI Rees Jaa Wal AaTaATE ageaa 
Reajiio Mahwkshatrapasa Rudrasimhasa putrasa Rejiio 
Mahzkshatrapasa Rudrasenasa. 


_ Of the king the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasimha, 


Two copper coins square and smaller than the copper coins of 





1 This inseription which has now been placed for safe custody in the temple of 
Dwarkanath in Jammagar, has been published by Dr. Buhler in Ind. Ant. X. 157 - 158 
from a transcript by Achdrya Vallabji Haridatta. Dy. Bhagvanlal held that the date 
is 103 tryutturasate not 102 dryuttarasate as read by Dr. Buhler ; that the name of the 
father of the donor is Bipaka and not Bahaka; and that the name of the nakshatra or 
constellation is Rohin{ not Sravana. * Several coins have the same date. 
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Rudrasimha have been found in Ujjain! though none are recorded from 
Kathidvdda. On their obverse these copper coins have a facing bull and 
on the back the usual symbols and below them the year 140, but no 
legend. Their date and their Kshatrapa style show that they are coins 
of Rudrasena, 

Besides coins two inscriptions oneat Muliydsar the otherat Jasdan give 
information regarding Rudrasena. The Muliydsar inscription, now in 
the library at Dwarka ten miles south-west of Muliydsar, records the 
erection of an upright slab by the sons of one Vanijaka. This inscription 
bears date 122, the fifth of the dark half of Vaishikha in the year 122 
during the reign of Rudrasimha.?_ The Jasdan inscription, on a stone 
about five miles from Jasdan, belongs to the reign of this Kshatrapa. It 
is in six lines of old Kshatrapa Ndgari characters shallow and dim 
with occasional engraver’s mistakes, but on the whole well-preserved. 
The writing records the building of a pond by several brothers (names 
not given) of the Mdnasasa gotra sons of Prandthaka and grandsons 
of Khara. The date is the 5th of the dark half of Bhaidrapada ‘in the 
year’ 126.3 The genealogy is in the following order :. 

Mahakshatrapa Chashtana, 

Kshatrapa Jayadaman. 

Mahakshatrapa Rudraddéman.. 

Mahakshatrapa Rudrasimha. 

Mahikshatrapa Rudrasena. 
Each of them is called Sv4mi Lord and Bhadramukha Luckyfaced.* 
As Rudrasena’s reign began at least as early as 122, the second reign 
of Jivaddman is narrowed to feur years or even less. As the latest 
date is 142 Rudrasena’s reign must have lasted about twenty years. 

After Rudrasena the next evidence on record is a com of his son 
Prithivisena found near Amreli, Its workmanship is the same as that 
ef Rudrasena’s coins. It is dated 144 that is two years later than the 
last date on Rudrasena’s coins, The legend runs : 


~n , AS AN 
UST ASAT ALAA GAG Wa: TIE GPa 
Rxjio Mahakshatrapasa Rudrasenasa putrasa Ridjnah. 
Kshatrapasa Prithivisenasa. 
Of the king the Kshatrapa Prithivisena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena, 


As this is the only known specimen of Prithivisena’s coinage ; as the 


earliest coin of Prithivisena’s uncle the tenth Kshatrapa Sanghadiman 
is dated 144; and also as Prithivisena is called only Kshatrapa he 
seems to have reigned for a short time perhaps as Kshatrapa of Surashtra 
or Kathidvada and to have been ousted by his uncle Sanghaddman. 
Rudrasena was succeeded by his brother the Mahakshatrapa Sangha- 
déman. His coins are very rare. Only two specimens have been 





1 One is in the collection of the B. B. R. A. Society, the other belonged to the 
Pandit. 

? An unpublished inscription found in 1865 by Mr. Bhagvdnlal Sampatrim. 

3 The top of the third numeral is broken. It may be 7 but is more likely to be 6. 

4 The Jasdan inscription has been published by Dr. Bhau Daji, J. B, R. A. S, VILE 
234ff, ant by Dr. Hoernie, Ind. Ant. XEI. 3246. 
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obtained, of which one was in the Pandit’s collection the other in the 
collection of Mr, Vajeshankar Gavrishankar.! They are dated 145 and 
144. The legend in both reads: 


UG AAAI KAAEG GAT Vat HerAATE Gaara [: ] 
Rajiio Mahdkshatrapasa Rudrasimhasa putrasa Rajiio 
Mahikshatrapasa Saighaddmna. 
Of the king the great Kshatrapa Saighadiman son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasimha, 
These two coins seem to belong to the beginning of Sanghadéman’s 
reign, As the earliest coins of his successor Démasena are dated 148 
Sanghadéman’s reign seems not to have lasted over four years,’ 





1 Five have recently been identified in the collection of Dr. Gerson daCunha. 

2 His name, the fact that he regained the title Mahakshatrapa, and his date about a.D. 
225 suggest that Sahghad4man (A.p. 222-226) may be the Sandanes whom the Periplus 
(McCrindle, 128) describes as taking the regular mart Kalydn near Bombay from 
Saraganes, that is the Dakhan Sutakarnis, and, to prevent it again becoming a place of 
trade, forbidding all Greek ships to visit Kaly4n, and sending under a guard to Broach 
any Greek ships that even by accident entered its port. The following reasons seem 
conclusive against identifying Safghadiman with Sandanes; (1) The abbreviation from 
Sanghadiman to Sandanes seems excessive in the case of the name of a well known 
ruler who lived within thirty years of the probable time (A.D. 247) when the writer of 
the Periplus visited Gujarat and the Konkan; (2) The date of Sanghadaman (a.p. 222 - 
226) is twenty to thirty years too early for the probable collection of the Periplas details : 
(3) Apart from the date of the Periplus the apparent distinction in the writer's mind 
between Sandanes’ capture of Kalyan and his own time implies a longer lapse than suits 
a reign of only four years. 

In favour of the Sandanes of the Periplus being a dynastic not a personal name 
is its close correspondence both in form and in geographical position with Ptolemy’s 
(A.D. 150) Sadaneis, who gave their name, Ariake Sadinén or the Sadins’ Aria, to the 
North Konkan, and, according to McCrindle (Ptolemy, 39) in the time of Ptolemy 
ruled the prosperous trading communities that occupied the sea coast to about Semulla 
or Chaul. The details in the present text show that some few years before Ptolemy 
wrote the conquests of Rudradaman had brought the North Konkan under the Gujarat 
Kshatrapds. Similarly shortly before the probable date of the Periplus (a.p. 247) the 
fact that Sanghaddman and his successors Damasena (A.D. 226-236) and Vijayasena 
(A.D. 238 - 249) all used the title Mahakshatrapa makes their possession of the North 
Konkan probable. The available details of the Kathidvada Kshatrapas therefore confirm 
the view that the Sadans of Ptolemy and the Sandanes of the Periplus are the Gujardt 
Kshatrapas. The question remains how did the Greeks come to know the Kshatrapas 
by the name of Sadan or Sandan. The answer seems to be the word Sadan or Sandan 
is the Sanskrit Sddhana which according to Lassen (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 40) and 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary may mean agent or representative and may therefore be 
an accurate rendering of Kshatrapa in the sense of Viceroy. Wilford (As. Res. IX. 76, 
198) notices that Sanskrit writers give the early English in India the title Sadhan 
Engrez. This Wilford would translate Lord but it seems rather meant for a render- 
ing of the word Factor. Prof. Bhanddrkar (Bom. Gaz. XIII. 418 note 1) notices a 
tribe mentioned by the geographer Varahamihira (A.D. 580) as SAntikas and associated 
with the Apardntakas or people of the west coast. He shows how according to the 
rules of letter changes the Sanskrit SAntika would in Prakrit be Sandino. In his 
opinion it was this form Sandino which was familiar to Greek merchants and sailors. 
Prof. Bhandarkar holds that when (4.p. 100-110) the Kshatrapa Nahapina displaced 
the Sdtavahanas or Andhrabhrityas the Santikas or Sandino became independent in the 
North Konkan and took Kalyin. To make their independence secure against the 
Kshatrapas they forbad intercourse between their own territory and the Dakhan and 
sent foreign ships to Barygaza. Against this explanation it is to be urged; (1) That 
Nasik and Junnar inscriptions show Nahap4na supreme in the North Konkan at least 
up to A.D. 120; (2) That according to the Periplus the action taken by the Sandans or 
Sadans was not against the Kshatrapas but against the Saétakarnis; (3) That the action 
was not taken in the time of Nahapana but at a later time, later not only than the first 
Gautamiputra the conqueror of Nahapdna or his son-in-law Ushavadita (a.D. 138), but 
later than the second Gautamiputra, who was defeated by the Kathiavada Kshatrapa 
Rudraddman some time before 4.D. 150; (4) That if the Santikas were solely a North 
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Sanghaddman was succeeded by his brother Ddmasena, whose coins 
are fairly common, of good workmanship, and clear lettering. Of 
twenty-three specimens eleven have the following dates: 148, 150, 153, 
155, 156, 157, 158. The legend runs: 


Ua ACTAATT TREAT FAT Tal AAAS THA 
Reajio Mahakshatrapasa Rudrasimhasa putrasa Rajiio 
: Mahakshatrapasa Damasenasa. 
Of the king the great Kshatrapa Damasena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasimha. 

Damasena seems to have reigned ten years (148-158) as coins of his 
son Viradaman are found dated 158. 

Damdéjadaéri the twelfth Kshatrapa is styled son of Rudrasena pro- 
bably the eighth Kshatrapa. DAméajadasri’s coins are rare The 
legend runs: 


Ua AAAI ARAAGAT UAATT SATA STS: 
Rajio Mahdkshatrapasa Rudrasenaputrasa Rajiiah Kshatrapas 
D&méjadasriyah. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Damajadaér{ son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena, 

Five specimens, the only specimens on record, are dated 154.7 As 
15+ falls in the reign of Damasena it seems probable that Damédjadasri 
was either a minor or a viceroy or perhaps a ruler claiming independence, 
as about this time the authority of the main dynasty seems to have been 
much disputed. 








Konkan tribe they would neither wish nor be able to send foreign ships to Broach, 
The action described in the Periplus of refusing to let Greek ships enter Kalyan and 
of sending all such ships to Broach was the action of a Gujarat conqueror of Kalydn 
determined to make foreign trade centre in his own chief emporium Broach. The only 
possible lord of Gujarat either in the second or third century who can have adopted 
such a policy was the Kshatrapa of Ujjain in Malwa and of Minnagara or Junagadh in 
Kathiavada, the same ruler, who, to encourage foreign vessels to visit Broach had 
(McCrindle’s Periplus, 118, 119) stationed native fishermen with well-manned long boats 
off the south Kathidvida coast to meet ships and pilot them through the tidal and other 
dangers up the Narbada to Broach. It follows that the Sandanes of the Periplus and 
Ptolemy's North Konkan Sidans are the Gujardt Mahakshatrapas. The correctness of 
this identification of Sadan with the Sanskrit Sidhan and the explanation of Sadhan as 
a translation of Kshatrapa or representative receive confirmation from the fact that the 
account of KiJakdcharya in the Bharaheswara Vritti (J. B. B. R. A. S, LX. 141-142), 
late in date (A.D. 1000 - 1100) but with notable details of the Saka or Sihi invaders, calls 
the Saka king Sidhana-Simha. If on this evidence it may be held that the Kshatrapas 
were known as Sidhanas, it seems to follow that Santika the form used by Vardhamihira 
(a.D. 505 - 5$7) is a conscious and intentional Sanskritizing of SAdan whose correct form 
and origin had passed out of knowledge, a result which would suggest conscious or artifi- 
cial Sanskritiziirg as the explanation of the forms of many Purdnic tribal and place names. 
A further important result of this inquiry is to show that the received date of a.p. 70 
for the Periplus cannot stand. Now that the Kanishka era A.D. 78 is admitted to be the 
era used by the Kshatrapas both in the Dakhan and in Gujarat it follows that a 
writer who knows the elder and the younger Satakarnis cannot be earlier than A.D. 150 
and from the manner in which he refers to them must almost certainly be considerably 
later. This conclusion supports the date a.D. 247 which on other weighty grounds the 


French scholar Reinaud (Ind. Ant. Dec. 1879. pp. 330, 338) has assigned to the 


Periplus. 

I The Pandit’s coin was obtained by him in 1863 from Amreli in Kathiavéda. A 
copy of it is given by Mr. Justice Newton who calls Sanghad4man son of Rudrasimha 
(Jour. B. B. R. A. S. EX. PL I. Fig. 7). The other specimen is better preserved. 

? One of these coins was lent to the Pandit by Mr. Vajeshankar Gavrishankar. 
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After Ddmasena we find coms of three of his sons Viraddman 
Yasadiman and Vijayasena, Viradiman’s coins are dated 158 and 
163, Yasaddman’s 160 and 161, and Vijayasena’s earliest 160. Of the 
three brothers Viradéman who is styled simply Kshatrapa probably held 
only a part of his father’s dominions. The second brother Yasaddman, 
who at first was a simple Kshatrapa, in 161 claims to be Mahdkshatrapa. 
The third brother Vijayasena, who as early as 160, is styled Mahdksha- 
trapa, probably defeated Yasada4man and secured the supreme rule, 

Viraddéman’s coins are fairly common, Of twenty-six in Pandit 
Bhagvanlél’s collection, nineteen were found witha large number of 
his brother Vijayasena’s coins. The legend reads : 


~ es uss 
Lal AAA SHAT GAT Vat Tae Fea: 
Rejio Mahakshatrapasa Damasenasa putrasa Rajfiah 
Kshatrapasa Viraddmnah. 
Of the king the Kshatrapa Viradiman son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Dzmasena, 

Of the twenty-six ten are clearly dated, six with 158 and four with 
160. 


Yasadaman’s coins are rare. Pandit Bhagvanlal’s collection contained 
seven.' The bust on the obverse is a good imitation of the bust on his 
father’s coins. Still it is of inferior workmanship, and starts the practice 
which later Kshatrapas continued of copying their predecessor’s image. 
On only two of the seven specimens are the dates clear, 160 and 161, 
The legend on the coin dated 160 is: 


Tal AMAA AAVAG GAT Ws: AIT FATE: 


Rajiio Mahakshatrapasa Damasenasa putrasa Rajiiah 
Kshatrapasa Yasadamnah. 
Of the king the great Kshatrapa Yasadiman son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Damasena. 


On the coin dated 161 the legend runs : 


Ug HEMATT CHUA GAT Wal ARIAT aA: 
Rajfio Mahakshatrapasa Damasenasa putrasa Rajno 
Mahakshatrapasa Yasad4mnah, 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Yasadaman son of the 

king the great Kshatrapa Damasena. 

Vijayasena’s coins arecommon. As many as 167 were in the Pandit’s 
collection, Almost all are of good workmanship, well preserved, and 
clearly lettered. On fifty-four of them the following dates ean he clearl y 
read, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, and 17). This 
would give Vijayasena a reign of at least eleven years from 160 to 171 
(a.p, 238-249). The legend reads: 


Val AAATE aaaGTG Tal Helaage Aaaeaa 


Rajfio Mahdkshatrapasa DAmasenaputrasa Rajiio 
Mahakshatrapasa Vijayasenasa, 


Of the king the great Kshatrapa Vijayasena son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Damasena, 


a es 


? One specimen in the collection of My, Vajeshankar bears date 158, 
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In two good specimens of Vijayasena’s coins with traces of the date 
166 he is styled Kshatrapa. This the Pandit could not explain. ! 


Vijayasena was succeeded by his brother Daémajadasri ITI. called 
Mahakshatrapa on his coins, His coins which are comparatively uncom- 
mon are inferior in workmanship to the coins of Vijayasena. Of seven 
in the Pandit’s collection three are dated 174, 175, and 176. 


After DéméjadaSri come coins of Rudrasena II. son of Viradaman, 
the earliest of them bearing date 178. As the latest coins of Vijayasena 
are dated 171, 173 may be taken as the year of Déméjadasri’s suc- 
cession. The end of his reign falls between 176 and 178, its probable 
length is about five years. The legend on his coins reads : 


Ua AAAATS SAAGAT Veil ASTAATT STASIS: 
Rajiio Mahikshatrapasa Damasenaputrasa Rajiio Mahikshatrapasa 
Damajadasriyah. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Daméjadas’ri son of the king 

- the great Kshatrapa Damasena. 

DaméjadasriIII.was succeeded byRudrasena IT. son of Daméjadasri’s 
brother Viraddman the thirteenth Kshatrapa. Rudrasena II.’s coins like 
Vijayasena’s are found in great abundance. They are of inferior work- 
manship and inferior silver. Of eighty-four in Dr, Bhagavdnlal’s col- 
lection eleven bore the following clear dates: 178, 180, 183, 185, 186, 
188, and 190. The earliest of 178 probably belongs to the beginning of 
Rudrasena’s reign as the date 176 occurs on the latest coins of his 
predecessor. The earliest coins of his son and successor Visvasimha 
are dated 198. As Visvasimha’s coins are of bad workmanship with 
doubtful legend and date we may take the end of Rudrasena II.’s 
reign to be somewhere between 190 and 198 or about 194. This 
date would give Rudrasena a reign of about sixteen years, a length of 
rule supported by the large number of his coins. The legend reads : 


Tal PATA ACTAGAT Tel ACAATT QKTTT 
Rajiio Kshatrapasa Viradimaputrasa Rajiio Mahdksha- 
trapasa RudrasenaSa. | 
Of the king the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena-son of the 
king the Kshatrapa Viradama. _ 

Rudrasena was succeeded by his son Visvasimha, In style and abund- 
ance Visvasimha’s coins are on a par with his father’s. They, are 
carelessly struck with a bad die and in most the legend is faulty, often 
omitting the date. Of fifty-six in the Pandit’s collection only four 
bear legible dates, one with 198, two with 200, and one with 201. 
The date 201 must be of the end of Visvasimha’s reign 96 a coin 
of his brother Bharttridiman is dated 200. It may therefore be held 
that Visvasimha reigned for the six years ending 200 (4.p, 272-278). 
The legend reads : 


~ y n od 
Ual AalaAaAT RAAAGAT Ua: AAI [4qaVa. 
Réjfio Mah4kshatrapasa Rudrasenaputrasa Rajiiah 
Kshatrapasa Visvasimhasa. | 
Of the king the Kshatrapa Visvasimha son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena. 








1 One of them was lent by Mr, Vajeshankar Gavrishankar. 
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It is not known whether Visvasimha’s loss of title was due to his 
being subordinate to some overlord, or whether during his reign the 
Kshatrapas suffered defeat and loss of territory. The probable explanation 
seems to be that he began his reign in a subordinate position and after- 
wards rose to supreme rule. 


Visvasimha was succeeded by his brother Bharttriddman.! His coins 
which are found in large numbers are in style and workmanship 
inferior even to Visvasimha’s coins, Of forty-five in the Pandit’s 
collection seven bear the dates 202, 207, 210, 211, and 214. As 
the earliest coin of his successor is dated 218, Bharttridéman’s reign 
seems to have lasted about fourteen years from 202 to 216 (a.p. 278- 
294). Most of the coin legends style Bharttridiman Mahdkshatrapa 
though in a few he is simply styled Kshatrapa. This would seem to 
show that hke his brother Visvasimha he began as a Kshatrapa and 
afterwards gained the rank and power of Mahdkshatrapa. 


In Bharttriddman’s earlier coins the legend reads : 


~~ 
Us ARIAT RATATAT TH: AAG Adara: 
Rajiio Mahakshatrapasa Rudrasenaputrasa Rajfiah 
Kshatrapasa Bhartridimnah. 


Of the king the Kshatrapa Bharttridaman son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena. 


In the later coins the legend is the same except that 4éTa#374 the 
great Kshatrapa takes the place of aqqaq the Kshatrapa. 


Bharttridiman was succeeded by his son Visvasena the twentieth 
Kshatrapa. His coins are fairly common, and of bad workmanship, 
the legend imperfect and carelessly struck, the obverse rarely dated, 
Of twenty-five in Dr, Bhagv4nlél’s collection, only three bear doubtful 
dates one 218 and two 222. The legend reads: 


has c ims 
Tal AeIaATE Aaa Ta: ae faattaa, 
Réjiio Mahikshatrapasa Bhartriddma putrasa Rijiiah 
Kshatrapasa Visvasenasa. 
Of the king the Kshatrapa Visvasena son of the king the 
Mahdkshatrapa Bharttridiman. 
It would seem from the lower title of Kshatrapa which we find 
given to Visvasena and to most of the later Kshatrapas that from 
about 220 (4.p, 298) the Kshatrapa dominion lost its importance. 


A hoard of coins found in 1861 near Kardd on the Krishna, thirty- 
one miles south of Sdtdra, suggests? that the Kshatrapas retained the 
North Konkan and held a considerable share of the West Dakhan 
down to the time of Visvasena (A.p.300), The hoard includes coins 
of the six following rulers: Vijayasena (A.D. 238-249), his brother 
Daméajadasri IIT, (a.p.251-255), Rudrasena IT. (a.p. 256 - 272) son of 
Viradiman, Visvasimha (4.D.272-278) son of Rudrasena, Bharttridé- 
man (A.D. 278-294) son of Rudrasena IT., and Vigvasena (4.p, 296-300) 
son of Bharttirdimun. It may be argued that this Kardd hoard is of 
no historical value being the chance importation of some Gujarat 
pilgrim to the Krislina, The following considerations favour the 





1 This name has generally been read Atriddiman. * Jour, B. B, B. A. S. VIL. 16. 
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view that the contents of the hoard furnish evidence of the local rule 
of the kings whose coins have been found at Kardéd. The date (a.p. 
238-249) of Vijayasena, the earliest king of the hqard, agrees well 
with the spread of Gujarat power in the Dakhan as“ follows the 
overthrow both of the west (4.p.180-200) and of the east (A.p. 220) 
Stakarnis, while it precedes the establishment of any later west 
Dakhan dynasty: (2) All the kings whose coins occur in the hoard 
were Mahdkshatrapas and from the details in the Periplus (A.p. 247), 
the earliest, Vijayasena, must have been a ruler of special wealth and 
power: (3) That the coins cease with ViSvasena (4.D.296-300) is in 
accord with the fact that Visvasena was the last of the direct line 
of Chashtana, and that with or before the close of Visvasena’s reign 
the power of the Gujarét Kshatrapas declined. The presumption 
that Kshatrapa power was at its height during the reigns of the 
kings whose coins have been found at Kardd is strengthened by the 
discovery at Amravati in the Berars of a hoard of coins of the 
Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena (II. ?) (4.D.256-272) son of the Mahaksha- 
trapa Damajadas'ri.! 


Whether the end of Chashtana’s direct line was due to their conquest 
by some other dynasty or to the failure of heirs is doubtful. What- 
ever may have been the cause, after an interval of about seven years 
(A.D. 300-303) an entirely new king appears, Rudrasimha son of 
Jivadiman. As Rudrasimha’s father Jivaddman is simply called 
Svami he may have been some high officer under the Kshatrapa 
dynasty. That Rudrasimha is called a Kshatrapa may show that 
part of the Kshatrapa dominion which had been lost during the reign 
of Visvasena was given to some distant member or scion of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty of the name of Rudrasimha. The occurrence of 
political changes is further shown by the fact that the coins of Rudra- 
simha are of a better type than those of the preceding Kshatrapas. 
Rudrasimha’s coins are fairly common. Of twelve in Dr. Bhagvanlal’s 
collection five are clearly dated, three 230, one 231, and one 210. This 
leaves a blank of seven years between the last date of Visvasena and 
the earliest date of Rudrasimha., The legend reads : 


CNATACAIAG Us: ATTA Kase 
Svimi Jivadima putrasa Rajiiah Kshatrapasa Rudrasimhasa. 
Of the king the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha son of Svimi Jivadiman. 


Rudrasimha was succeeded by his son Yagadéman whose coins 
are rather rare. Of three in Dr. Bhagvdnlal’s collection two are dated 
239, apparently the first year of YaSaddman’s reign as his father’s 
latest coins are dated 240. Like his father Yaéaddman is simply called 
Kshatrapa, The legend reads: 


Ug? GAIT RTlGaaAd Ua: AAIA Fiala: 
Rajfiah Kshatrapasa Rudrasimhaputrasa Rijiiah 
Kshatrapasa Yasadimnah., 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Yasad.iman son of the 
king the Kshatrapa Rudrasimha, 





1See below Chapter VI. page 57, 
p 1397-7 P Pag 
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Crapter V. The coins found next after Ya-zad4man’s are those of Ddmasini who 
rcenae was probably the brother of Ya:adiman as he is mentioned as the 


KsHATRAPAS, son of Rudrasimha, The date though not very clear is apparently 


A.D. 70-393, 242. Only one coin of Démasiri’s is recorded. In the style of face 
Kshatrapa and in the form of letters it differs from the coins of YaSaddman, with 
eae which except for the date and the identity of the father’s name any 
A.D. 320, close connection would seem doubtful. The legend on the coin of 


Dadmasiri reads : 


Ug AeMATE Safe TAG Ug AeraaTe aA, 
Rajiio Mahdkshatrapasa Rudrasimhasaputrasa Rijiio 
Mahdkshatrapasa Damasirisa. 
Of the king the great Kshatrapa Damasiri son of the king the 

great Kshatrapa Rudrasimha, 
will be noted that in this coin both Rudrasimha and Démasiri 
are called great Kshatrapas, while in his own coin and in the coins of 
his son Yasaddman, Rudrasimha is simply styled Kshatrapa. It is 
possible that Démasiri may have been more powerful than Yasadéman 
and consequently taken to himself the title of Mahdkshatrapa. The 
application of the more important title to a father who in life had not 
enjoyed the title is not an uncommon practice among the later 


Kshatrapas. The rarity of Daémasiri’s coins shows that his reign was 
short. 


After Damasiri comes a blank of about thirty years. The next 
coin is dated 270. The fact that, contrary to what might have been 
expected, the coins of the later Kshatrapas are less common than those 
of the earlier Kshatrapas, seems to point to some great political change 
during the twenty-seven years ending 270 (4.p. 321- 343), 

Kshatrapa The coin dated 270 belongs to Svami Rudrasena son of Svami 
XXIV, Rudradiman both of whom the legend styles Mahdkshatrapas. The 
Par type of the coin dated 270 is clearly adapted from the type of the 
'  eoinsof YaSadiman. Only two of Rudrasena’s coins dated 270 are 
recorded, But later coins of the same Kshatrapa of a different style 

are found in large numbers. Of fifty-four in the Pandit’s collection, 

twelve have the following dates 288, 290, 292, 23, 29 1, 296, and 298, 

The difference in the style of the two sets of eins and the blank 

between 27U and 233 leave no doubt that during those years some 

political change took place. Probably Rudrasena was for a time over- 

thrown but again came to power in 288 and muinta‘ned his position tall 

298. Besides calling both himself and his father Mahakshatrapas 

‘ Rudrasena adds to both the attribute Svami. As no coin of Rudra- 

» . sena’s father is recorded it seems probable the father was not an 

de independent ruler and that the legend on Rudrasena’s evins is a further 

iWistance of a son cnnobling his father. he legend is the same both in 

the: earlier coins of 270 and in the later coins ranging from 288 to 298, 

Lt reeds : 


~~ ™ ~ 
f ACIAATE STARRAIAGAT Ugh AAAI |aTtegera, 
\ Rajiio Mahdkshatrapasa Svdmi Rudradimaputrasa Rajiio 
Mahdkshatrapasa Svimi Rudrasenasa. 
Of the king the great Kshatrapa Svami Rudra 


$ asena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Sydmi Rudradiman, : 
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After Rudrasena come coins of Kshatrapa Rudrasena son of Satya- 
sena. These coins are fairly common. Of five in the Pandit’s collection 
through faulty minting none are dated. General Cunningham men- 
tions eoins of Kshatrapa Rudrasena dated $00, 304, and 310.! This 
would seem to show that he was the successor of Rudrasena son of 
Rudradaman and that his reign extended to over 310. The legend on 
these coins runs : 


Tal AAAI STAATAAATAT Ua AaTAAIT eaTRR aA. 
Raéjfio Mahdkshatrapasa SvAmi Satyasenaputrasa Rajiio 
Mahakshatrapasa Sv4mi Redrasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa SvAmi Rudrasena son 
of the king the great Kshatrapa Svami Satyasena, 

Of Rudrasena’s father Satyasena no coin is recorded and as this 
Rudrasena immediately succeeds Rudrasena IV. son of Rudraddman, 
there is little doubt that Satyasena was not an actual ruler with the 
great title Mahakshatrapa, but that this was an honorific title given to 
the father when his son attained to sovereignty. General Cunningham 
records that a coin of this Rudrasena IV. was found along with a coin 
of Chandracupta IJ. in a stipa at Sultdnganj on the Ganges about 
fifteen miles south-east of Mongir.? 

With Rudrasena IV. the evidence from coins comes almost to a 
close. Only one coin in Dr. Bhagvanlal’s collection is clearly later 
than Rudrasena 1V. In the form of the bust and the style of the 
legend on the reverse this specimen closely resembles the coins of 
Rudrasena IV. Unfortunately owing to imperfect stamping it bears 
no date. The legend reads : 


Uait WETAATS LAY SRA Tat AelaaAva epaizer carhhlieaaa, 
R4jfio Mahdkshatrapasa Sv4mi Rudrasenasa Rajiio Mahdkshatrapasa 
svasriyasya Svémi Simhasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Sv¥mi Simhasena, sister’s son of 
the king the great Kshatrapa Sva4mi Rudrasena. 

This legend would seem to show that Rudrasena IV. left no issue 
and was succeeded by his nephew Simhasena, The extreme rarity of 
Simhasena’s coins proves that his reign was very short. 

The bust and the characters in one other coin show it to be of 
later date than Simhasena. Unfortunately the legend is not clear. 
Something like the letters way asaya Rajno Kshatrapasa may be 
traced in one place and something like TA *#*¢ Putrasa Skanda in 
another place. Dr. Bhagvdnlal took this to be a Gujarat Kshatrapa 
of unknown lineage from whom the Kshatrapa dominion passed to the 
Guptas. 

Along with the coins of the regular Kshatrapas coins of a 
Kshatrapa of unknown lineage named [évaradatta have been found in 
Kathidvida. In general style, in the bust and the corrupt Greek 
legend on the obverse, and in the form of the old Nagari legend 





1 Cunningham's Arch. Sur. X. 127; XV. 29 - 30. . ; 
2 This coin of Rudrasena may have been taken so far from Gujar‘t by the Gujardt 
monk in whose honour the stiipa was built, 
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on the reverse, {Svaradatta’s coins closely resemble those of the fifteenth 
Kshatrapa Vijayasena (4.p. 238-249). At the same time the text 
of tke Nagari legend differs from that on the reverse of the Kshatrapa 
coins by omitting the name of the ruler’s father and by showing in 
words [gvaradatta’s date in the year of his own reign. The legend is: 


Wat AglaAIG Lata FF WAH, 


Réjiio Mahdkshatrapasa [svaradattasa yarshe prathame. 
In the first year of the king the great Kshatrapa févaradatta. 


Most of the recorded coins of [évaradatta have this legend. In 
one specimen the legend is 


aN tart. 
Varshe dvitiye. 
Tn the second year. 


It is clear from this that Igvaradatta’s reign did not last long. 
His peculiar name and his separate date leave little doubt that he 
belonged to some distinet family of Kshatrapas. The general style 
of his coins shows that he cannot have been a late Kshatrapa while 
the fact that he is called Mahdkshatrapa seems to show he was an 
independent ruler. No good evidence is available for fixing his date. 
As already mentioned the workmanship of his coins brings him near 
to Vijayasena (1.D,233-249), In Nasik Cave X. the letters of 
Inscription XV. closely correspond with the letters of the legends on 
Kshatrapa coins, and probably belong to almost the same date as the 
inscription of Rudrédaman on the Girndr rock that is to about A.D. 150. 
The absence of any record of the Andhras except the name of the king 
Madhariputa Sirisena or Sakasena (4.D.180), makes it probable that 
after Yajfasri Gautamiputra (4.p, 150) Andhra power waned along the 
Konkan and South Gujarat seaboard. According to the Puranas the 
Abhiras succeeded to the dominion of the Andhras. It is therefore 
possible that the Abhira king Isvarasena of Nasik Inscription XV, 
was one of the Abhira conquerors of the Andhras who took from them 
the West Dakhan. A migration of Abhiras from Ptolemy’s Abiria 
in Upper Sindh through Sindh by sea to the Konkan and thence to 
Nasik is within the range of ‘possibility. About fifty years later 
king Isvaradatta! who was perhaps of the same family as the Abhira 
king of the Nasik inscription seems to have conquered the kingdom of 
Kshatrapa Vijayasena, adding Gujarat, Kathiavdda, and part of the 
Dakhan to his other territory. In honour of this great conquest he 
may have taken the title Mahdkshatrapa and struck coins in the 
Gujarat Kshatrapa style but in an era reckoned from the date of his 
own conquest, I[$varadatta’s success was shortlived. Only two years 
later (that is about a.p. 252) the Mahakshatrapa Déméjadasri won back 
the lost Kshatrapa territory. The fact that I¢varadatta’s recorded 
coins belong to only two years and that the break between the regular 


ene 


! fyvaradatta’s name ends in datta as does also that of Sivadatta the father of kine 
s'varasena of the Nasik inscription. . 
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Kshatrapas Vijayasena and Dam§jadaéri did not last more than two 
or three years gives support to this explanation.! 


The following table gives the genealogy of the Western Kshatrapas : 





1 Dr. Bhagv.inlil’s suggestion that Vijayasena (A.D. 238-249) was defeated by the 
Abhir or Ahir king [4varadatta who entered Gujarit from the North Konkan seems 
open to question. First as regards the suggestion that Vijayasena was the Kshatrapa 
whose power fyvaradatta overthrew it is to be noticed that though the two coinless 
years (A.D. 249-251) between the last coin of Vijayasena and the earliest coin of 
Damajadasri agree with the recorded length of [4varadatta’s supremacy the absence of 
coins is not in itself proof of a reverse or loss of Kshatrapa power between the reigns of 
Vijayasena and Dimajadasri, It is true the Pandit considers that {svaradatta’s coins 
closely resemble those of Vijayasena. At the same time he also (Nasik Stat. Acct. 624) 
thought them very similar to Viradiman’s (A.D. 236-238) coins. Viradiman’s date so 
immediately precedes Vijayasena’s that in many respects their coins must be closely 
alike. It is to be noted that a.D. 230-235 the time of rival Kshatrapas among whom 
Viradiman was one (especially the time between A.D. 236 and 238 during which none of 
the rivals assumed the title Mahdkshatrapa) was suitable to (perhaps was the result of) 
a successful invasion by [svaradatta, and that this same invasion may have been the 
cause of the transfer of the capital, noted in the Periplus (a.p. 247) as having taken 
place some years before, from Ozene or Ujjain to Minnagara or Junagadh (McCrindle, 
114, 122). On the other hand the fact that Vijayasena regained the title of Mahdksha- 
trapa and handed it to his successor Damajadasri III. would seem to shew that no 
reverse or humiliation occurred during the coimless years (A.D, 249-251) between their 
reigns, @ suppOsition which is supported by the flourishing state of the kingdom at the 
time of the Periplus (A.D. 247) and also by the evidence that both the above Kshatrapas 
ruled near Kardd in Satara. At the same time if the difference betweed Viradaman’s 
and Vijayasena’s coins is sufficient to make it unlikely that [svaradatta's can be copies 
of Viradiman‘s it seems possible that the year of fsvaradatta’s overlordship may be 
the year a.p. 244 (K. 166) in which Vijayasena’s coins bear the title Kshatrapa, and 
that the assumption of this lower title in the middle of a reign, which with this excep- 
tion throughout claims the title Mah4kshatrapa, may be due to the temporary necessity 
of acknowledging the supremacy of févaradatta. With reference to the Pandit’s 
suggestion that fyvaradatta was an Abhira the fact noted above of a trace of Kshatrapa 
tule at Kardd thirty-one miles south of Sattra together with the fact that they 
held Apar‘nta or the Konkan makes it probable that they reached Kardd by Chiplin 
and the Kumbharli pass. That the Kshatrapas entered the Dakhan by so southerly a 
route instead of by some one of the more central Thana passes, seems to imply the 
presence of some hostile power in Nasik and Khindesh. This after the close of the 
seeond century A.D. could hardly have been the Andhras or Sataékarnis. It may therefore 
be presumed to have been the Andhras’ successors the Abhiras. As regards the third 
suggestion that Kshatrapa Gujardt was overrun from the North Konkan it is to be noted 
that the evidence of connection between [svarasena of the Nasik inscription (Cave X. 
No.15) and fsvaradatta of the coins is limited to a probable nearness in time and a somewhat 
slight similarity in name. On the other hand no inscription or other record points to Abhira 
ascendancy in the North Konkan or South Gujarat. The presence of an Abhira power 
in the North Konkan seems inconsistent with Kshatrapa rule at Kalyan and Kardd in 
the second half of the third century. The position allotted to Aberia in the Periplus 
(McCrindle, 113) inland from furastrene, apparently in the neighbourhood of Thar 
and Pirkar; the finding of fsvaradatta’s coins in Kathiaveda (Nasik Gazetteer, XIII. 
624) ; and (perhaps between A.D. 230 and 240) the transfer westwards of the head- 
quarters of the Kshatrapa kingdom seem allto point to the east rather than to the 
south, as the side from which [vyvaradatta invaded Gujardt. At the same time the 
reference during the reign of Rudrasimha I. (4.D. 181) to the Abhira Rudrabhati who 
like his father was Sendpati or Commander-in-Chief suggests that fyvaradatta may 
have been not a foreigner but a revolted general. This supposition, his assumption of 
the title Mahakshatrapa, and the finding of his coins only in Kathidvada to a certain 
extent confirm, 
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Peearane Rites: 


King, Kshaharita, Kshatrapa 
(4. D, 100 - 120%). 





i. 
Chashfana, son of Zamotika, 
King, Mahékshatrapa 
(A.D, 100 - 130) 


Til. 
Jayadiman, King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 130 - 140), 
ne 
Rudradiman, 
King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D. 143 - 158 circa), 





l ! 
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Vv. 
Daianizada or Dama jadas'ri, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. ai circa). 


VI. 
Jivadiman, 
King, Mahikshatrapa 
(A.D. 178, A.D. 196 cirea). 


| 
1x 


Rudrasena, . 
King, Mahakshatrapa King, Mahakshatrapa King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D, 200 «220 circa). (A.D, 222 - 226 circa). 


Rudrasimha, 
King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D. 180 - 196 cirea). 

| 


\ U 
x. XI. 


Sanghadiman, DAmasena, 
(A.D, 226 © 236 circa). 


I 
XII. 


Prithiv{fsena, King, Kshatrapa D4méjadas’ri 11. King, Kshatrapa 


(4.D. 222 cirea). 


(A.D. 232 circa). 
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XI. 
Viradiman, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D, pee circa). 


XIV, XV. XVI. 
Yas’adaman II. 
King, Kshatraps 

(4.0, 238, 239 circa). 


DimAéjadag'ri IT. 
King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D, 251 = 235 circa). 


Vijayasena, 
King, Kshatrapa and 
Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D, 238 - 249 circa). 


XVIT. 


Rudrasena If, 
King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D. 256 - 272 circa). 
} 
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XVIII. 
Vis’vasimha, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D, 272-278 circa). 


xix. 
Bharttridaman, 
King, Kshatrapa and 
Mahakshatrapa 


(A.D, Bites circa). 


_ XxX, 
: Vis'vasena, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 296 -300 circa), 
Se 
XXI. 
Rudrasimha son of 
Svami Jivadiman, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D, 308, on 318 circa). 


po 


: } 
Yas'ad4man I hing, Kshatrapa Damasiri, K homage et a 
(4.0. 318 circa). (A.D. 320 cirea),. i 
SS a 
__ XXIV, 
Sviriftuteas Ty 
Wee My e 
son of king Mioy.t 


wha ., Hadradima, 


eee 
XXV. 
Sv4mi Rudrasena IV, 
_ _ King, Mahakshatrapa, 
son of king Mahakshatrapa, Svami Satyasena, 
(A.D. 378 - 388 cirea), 
ee 
XXVI. 
Svimi Simhasena 
_, ing, Mahdkshatrapa, 
sister’s son of king Mahakshatrapa 
Sviami Rudraseng (XXV). 


XXVII. 
Skanda—_—? 
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THE TRAIKUTAKAS 
(A.D. 250-450.) 


THE materials regarding the Traikitakas, though meagre, serve to show 
that they were a powerful dynasty who rose to consequence about the time 
of the middle Kshatrapas (a.D. 250). Ail the recorded information is in 
two copperplates, one the Kanheri copperplate found by Dr. Bird in 
1839,! the other a copperplate found at Pdrdi near Balsdr in 1885.2 
Both plates are dated, the Kanheri plate ‘in the year two hundred and 
forty-five of the increasing rule of the Traiktitakas’; the Pdrdi plate in 
Samvat 207 clearly figured. The Kanheri plate contains nothing of 
historical importance ; the Pardi plate gives the name of the donor as 
Dahrasena or Dharasena ‘the illustrious great king of the Traikitakas,’ 
Though it does not give any royal name the Kanheri plate expressly 
mentions the date as the year 245 of the increasing rule of the Traikiitakas. 
The Pardi plate gives the name of the king as ‘of the Traikitakas ’ 


but merely mentions the date as Sam. 207. This date though not stated - 


to be in the era of the Traikiitakas must be taken to be dated in the same 
era as the Kanheri plate seeing that the style of the letters of both 
plates is very similar. 


The initial date must therefore have been started by the founder 
of the dynasty and the Kanheri plate proves the dynasty must have 
lasted at least 245 years, The Pdrdi plate is one of the earliest 
copper-plate grants in India, Neither the genealogy nor even the usual 
three generations including the father and grandfather are given, nor 
like later plates does it contain a wealth of attributes. The king is 
called ‘the great king of the Traikutakas,’ the performer of the 
asvamedha or horse-sacrifice, a distinction bespeaking a powerful 
sovereion. It may therefore be supposed that Dahrasena held South 
Gujarat to the Narbdéda together with part of the North Konkan and 
of the Ghat and Dakhan plateau. 


What then was the initial date of the Traiktitakas? Ten Gujarat 
copper-plates of the Gurjjaras and Chalukyas are dated in an unknown 
era with Sam, followed by the date figures as im the Pardi plate and as 
in Gupta inscriptions. The earliest is the fragment from Sdnkhedé in 
the Baroda State dated Sam 346, which would fall in the reign of 
Dadda I. of Broach. Next come the two Kaira grants of the Gurjjara 
king Dadda Praséntardga dated Sam. 380 and Sam. 385*; and the 
Sankhedé grant of Ranagraha dated Sam. 391°; then the Kaira grant 
of the Chalukya king Vijayardja or Vijayavarman dated Samvatsara 
394°; then the Bagumré grant of the Sendraka chief Nikumbhalla- 





1Cave Temple Inscriptions, Bom. Arch. Sur. Sep. Number XI. page 57ff. 

°J. B.B. R.A. S. XVI. 346. 5 Epigraphia Indica, JI. 19. 4Ind. Ant. XIII. 81ff. 

5 Ep. Ind. IL, 20. 

6Ind. Ant. VII. 248. Dr. Bhanddrkar (Early Hist. of the Deccan, 42 note 7) has 
given reasons for belicving this grant to be a forgery. 
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gakti!; two grants from Navsdri and Surat of the Chalukya king 
Sildditya Srydsraya dated 421 and 443°; two the Navsari and Kavi 
grants of the Gurjjara king Jayabhata dated respectively Sam. 456 
and Sam. 4863; anda grant of Pulakes'i dated Samvat 49v.* 

Of these the grant dated 421 speaks of Siléditya Srydsraya as 
Yuvardja or heir-apparent and as the son of Jayasimhavarmman. 
The plate further shows that Jayasimhavarmman was brother of 
Vikramaditya and son of Pulakesi Vallabha ‘the conqueror of the 
northern king Harshavardhana.’ The name Jayasimhavarmman does 
not oecur in any copperplate of the main line of the Western Chaluk- 
yas of the Dakhan. That he is called Mahdraja or great king ard that 
his son S{ldditya is called Yuvardja or heir-apparent suggest that Jaya- 
sinhavarmman was the founder of the Gujarat branch of the Western 
Chalukyas and that his great Dakhan brother Vikramaditya was his 
overlord, a relation which would explain the mention of Vikramaditya in 
the genealogy of the copper-plate. Vikramdéditya’s reign ended in 
A.v. 680 (Saka 602).° Supposing our grant to be dated in this last 
year of Vikramaditya, Samvat 421] should correspond to Saka 602, which 
gives Saka 181] or 4.p. 259 as the initial date of the era in which the 
plate is dated. Probably; the plate was dated earlier in the reign of 
Vikramaditya giving 4 D.250. In any case the cra used cannot be the 
Gupta era whose initial year is now finally settled to be s.p. 319. 

The second grant of the same Sfldditya is dated Samvat 443. In 
it, both in an eulogistic verse at the beginning and in the text of the 
genealogy, Vinaydditva Satyasraya Vallabha is mentioned as the 
paramount sovereign which proves that by Samvat 443 Vikramaditya 
had been succeeded by Vinayaditya. , The reign of Vinaydditya has been 
fixed as lasting from Saka 602 to Saka 618 that is from 1.p. 680 to 
a.p. 696-97.8 Taking Saka 615 or a.p. 693 to correspond with 
Samvat 448, the initial year of the era is a.p. 250. 


‘The grant of Pulakesivallabha Jandsraya dated Samvat +490, mentions 
Mangalarasardya as the donor’s elder brother and as the son of Javasim- 
havarmman, And a Balsar grant whose donor is mentioned as Manga- 
Jardja son of Jayasimhavarmman, apparently the same as the Mangal- 
arasardya of the plate just mentioned, is dated Saka 653.7 Placing the 
elder brother about ten years before the younger we get Samvat 480 
as the date of Mangalardja, which, corresponding with Saka 653 or 4.p. 
730-31, gives A.D. 730 minus 480 that is a.p, 250-51 as the initial 
year of the era in which Pulakegi’s grant is dated. In the Navsari plates, 
which record a gift by the Gurjjara king Jayabhata in Samvat 456, 
Dadda II. the donor of the Kaira grants which bear date 380 and 385, 
is mentioned in the genealogical part at the beginning as ‘ protecting 
the lord of Valabhi who had been defeated by the great lord the illus- 
trious Harshadeva,’ Now the great Harshadeva or Harsha Vardhana 
of Kanauj whose court was visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
ae a le eh 

1Ind. Ant. XVIII. 265ff. 

°J. BB. R.A. S. XVI. If. ; Trans. Vienna Or. Congress, 2104f. 

“Ind. Ant. XIIL. 70ff. and V. 1098. * Trans. Vienna Or. Congress, 210ff. 
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Tsiang between a.D. 629 and 645, reigned according to Reinaud from 
A.D. 607 to about a.p. 648. Taking a.p. 250 as the initial year of the 
era of the Kaira plates, Dadda IT.’s dates 380 and 385, corresponding 
to a.p. 630 and 635, fall in the reign of Harshavardhana. 


These considerations seem to show that the initial date of the 
Traikiitaka era was at or about a.p. 250 which at once suggests its 
identity with the Chedi or Kalachuri erat The next question is, Who 
were these Traikitakas. The meaning of the title seems to be kings 
of Trikita. Several references seem to point to the existence of a city 
named Trikiita on the western seaboard. In describing Raghu’s 
triumphant progress the RAmdyana and the Raghuvaméa mention him 
as having established the city of Trikuta in Apardnta on the western 
seaboard? Tnkitakam or Trikitam, a Sanskrit name for sea salt seems 
a reminiscence of the time when Trikita was the emporium from which 
Konkan salt was distributed over the Dakhan. The scanty information 
regarding the territory ruled by the Traikutakas is in agreement with 
the suggestion that Junnar in North Poona was the probable site of 
their capital and that in the three ranges that encircle Junnar we have 
the origin of the term Trikiita or Three-Peaked. 


Of the race or tribe of the Traiktitakas nothing isknown. The conjec- 
ture may be offered that they are a branch of.the Abhira kings of the 
Purdnas, one of whom is mentioned in Inscription X V. of Nasik Cave X. 
which from the style of the letters belongs to about a.p. 150 to 200. 
The easy connection between Nasik and Balsdr by way of Peth (Peint) 
and the nearness in time between the Nasik inscription and the initial 
date of the Traikitakas support this conjecture. The further suggestion 
may be offered that the founder of the line of Traikftakas was the 
Isvaradatta, who, as noted in the Kshatrapa chapter, held the over- 
lordship of Kathid4vdda as Mahdkshatrapa, perhaps during the two 
years A.D. 248 and 249, a result in close agreement with the conclusions 
drawn from the examination of the above quoted Traikataka and 
Chalukya copperplates. As noted in the Kshatrapa chapter after two 
years’ supremacy Isvaradatta seems to have been defeated and regular 
Kshatrapa rule restored about a.p. 252 (K.174) by Daméajadasri son 
of Vijayasena. The unbroken use of the title Mahdkshatrapa, the 
moderate and uniform lengths of the reigns, and the apparently un- 
questioned successions suggest, what the discovery of Kshatrapa coins at 
Kardd near Sdtara in the Dakhan and at Amravati in the Berars seems 
to imply, that during the second half of the third century Kshatrapa 
rule was widespread and firmly established. The conjecture may be 
offered that Rudrasena (a.D. 246-272) whose coins have been found in 
Amrévati in the Berdrs spread his power at the expense of the Traikita- 
kas driving them towards the Central Provinces where they established 
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themselves at Tripura and Kdlanjara.* Further that under Bréhman 


1 Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 9) and Sir A. Cunningham (Arch. Sur. IX. 77) agree 
in fixing A.D. 250 as the initial date of the Chediera. Prof. Kielhorn has worked out 
the available dates and finds that the first year of the era corresponds to a.D. 249-60. 


Ind. Ant. XVII. 215. 
2 'Vilmiki’s R: miyana, Ganpat Krishnaji’s Edition ; Raghuvamsga, IV. 59. 
3 For details see above page 48. 
* Tripura four niles west of Jabalpur ; K4lanjara 140 miles north of Jabalpur. 
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influence, just as the Gurjjaras called themselves descendants of Karna 
the hero of the Mahdbhdrata, and the Pallavas claimed to be of the 
Bhéradvaja stock, the Traikatakas forgot their Abhira origin and claim- 
ed descent from the Haithayas. Again as the Valabhis (a.p. 480 - 767) 
adopted the Gupta era but gave it their own name so the rulers of Tripura 
seem to have continued the original Traikitaka era of 4.p. 243-9 under 
the name of the Chedi era. The decline of the Kshatrapas dates from 
about 4.p. 300 the rule of Visvasena the twentieth Kshatrapa son of 
Bharttridfman. The subsequent disruption of the Kshatrapa empire 
was probably the work of their old neighbours and foes the Traikitakas, 
who, under the name of Haihayas, about the middle of the fifth century 
(A.D. 455-6) rose to supremacy and established a branch at their old 
city of Trikata ruling the greater part of the Bombay Dakhan and 
South Gujarat and probably filling the blank between a.p. 410 the fall 
of the Kshatrapas and a.p. 500 the rise of the Chdlukyas. 


About 1887 Pandit Bhagvanlal secured nine of a hoard of 500 silver 
coins found at Daman in South Gujarat. All are of one king a close 
imitation of the coins of the latest Kshatrapas. On the obverse is a bust 


of bad workmanship and on the reverse are the usual Kshatrapa symbols 
encircled with the legend : 


HETATINGA AAO AM ASITARLT | 
Mahdr4jendravarmaputra Parama Vaishnava 
Sri Maharaja Rudragana. 
The devoted Vaishnava the illustrious king Rudragaya 
son of the great king Indravarma. 

At Kardd, thirty-one miles south of Sitéra, Mr. Justice Newton 
obtained a coin of this Rudragana, with the coins of many Kshatrapas 
including Visvasimha son of Bharttridiman who ruled op to a.p. 300, 
This would favour the view that Rudragana was the successful rival who 
wrested the Dakhan and North Konkan from Vigvasimha, The fact 
that during the twenty years after Visvasimha (a.p. 300-320) none of 
the Kshatrapas has the title Mahakshatrapa seems to show they ruled 
in Kathidvada as tributaries of this Rudragana and his descendants of 
the Traiktittaka family, The Dahrasena of the Pirdi plate whose 
inscription date is 207, that is a.p, 457, may be a descendant of 
Rudragana. The Traikataka kingdom would thus seem to have 
flourished at least till the middle of the fifth century. Somewhat later, 
or at any rate after the date of the Kanheri plate (245=a.p. 495), it 
was overthrown by either the Mauryas or the Guptas.! 


‘ 
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peaks of a certain Sankarana as his ov 
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that two different eras, whose initial points were only a few years apart, were in use in 
the same district. Now that the Saka and the Vikrama eras are known to have had 
different names at different times, the change in the name of the era offers no special 
difficulty. This identification would carry back Kalachuri rule in Sonth Gujarit to at 
least A.D. 455-6, the date of the Pardi grant: and it is worth noting that Vardhamihira 
(Br. Samh. XIV. 20) places the Haihayas or Kalachuris in the west along with the 
Aparintakas or Konkanis. 

Though the name Traikitaka means of Trikfta, the authorities quoted by Dr. Bhagvdn- 
ld] do not establish the existence of a city called Trikuta, They only vouch fora mountain 
of that name somewhere in the Western Ghats, and there is no evidence of any 
special connection with Junnar. Further, the word Trikutakam seems to mean rock- 
salt, not sea-salt, so that there is here no special connection with the Western coast. 
Wherever Trikiuta may have been, there seems no need to reject the tradition that 
connects the rise of the Kalachuris with their capture of Kalanjara (Cunningham’s Arch. 
Surv. IX. 77ff), as it is more likely that they advanced from the East down the N: arbidd 
than that their original seats were on the West Coast, as the Western Indian inscriptions 
of the third and fourth centuries contain no reference either to Traikdtakas or to Junnar 
or other western city as Trikuta, 

With reference to the third suggestion that the Traikitakas twice overthrew the 
Kshatrapas, under [svaradatta in a.p. 248 and under Rudragana in A.D 310-3820, it 
is to be noted that there is no evidence to show that {svaradatta was either an Abhira 
ora Traikiitaka and that the identification of his date with a.p, 248 - 250 seems less 
probable than with either a.p. 244 or a.D. 236. (Compare above Footnote page 53). 
Even if {yvaradatta’s supremacy coincided with a.p, 250 the initial date of the 
Traikitaka era, it seems improbable that a king who reigned only two years and left no 
successor should have had any connection with the establishment of an era which is not 
found in use till two centuries later. As regards Rudragava it may be admitted that he 
belonged to the race or family who weakened Kshatrapa power early in the fourth 
century A.D. At the same time there seems no reason to suppose that Rudragana was & 
Traikdtaka or a Kalachuri except the fact that his name, like that of Saikaragana, is 
a compound of the word gana and a name of Siva; while the irregular posthumous use 
of the title Mahikshatrapa among the latest (23rd to 26th) Kshatrapas favours the 
view that they remained independent till their overthrow by the Guptas about A.D. 410. 
The conclusion seems to be that the Traikiitaka and the Kalachuri eras are the same 
namely A.D. 248-9: that this era was introduced into Gujarat by the Traikitakas who 
were connected with the Haihayas; and that the introduction of the era into Gujarat 
did not take place before the middle of the fifth century a.p.—(A. M. T. J.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE GUPTAS 
(G. 90~—149; A.D. 410-470.) 


Chapter VII. Arter the Kshatrapas (4.D. 120-410) the powerful dynasty of the 
Taz Gurras,  Guptas established themselves in Gujardt. So far as the dynasty is 
a.D. 410-470. connected with Gujarat the Gupta tree is : 


Gupta. 
G.1-12()—a.p. 319- 322(1) 
5 Petty N. W. P. Chief. 


Ghatotkacha. 
G. 12-29 (?)—a.p. 332 -349(17) 
Petty N. W. P. Chief. 


Chandragupta I. 
G. 29-49 (1)—a.D- 349 - 369 (7) 
Powerful N. W. P. Chief. 


Samudragupta. 
G. 50-75 (2?)—a-p. 370-395. 
Great N. W. P. Sovereign. 


rorer II. 
G. 70-96—a.p. 396-415. 
Great Monarch conquers Malwa. 
G.80 a.p.400 and Gujardt G.90 a.p. 410. 


| 
Kuméragupta. 
G.97-133—a.p. 416 - 453. 
Rules Gujarat and Kathidvadda. 


Skandagupta. 
G.133-149—a.p. 454-470. 
Rules Gujarat Kdthiév4da and Kachch. 


According to the Puranas! the original seat of the Guptas was 
hetween the Ganges and the Jamna. Their first capital is not deter- 
mined. English writers usually style them the Guptas of Kanauj. 
And though this title is simply due to the chance that Gupta coins 
were first found at Kanauj, further discoveries show that the chief 
remains of Gupta records and coins are in the territory to the east and 
south-east of Kanauj. Of the race of the Guptas nothing is known. 
According to the ordinances of the Smritis or Sacred Books,? the 
terminal gupta belongs only to Vaisyas a class including shepherds 
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1 Vdyu Purina, Wilson’s Works, IX. 219n. 
* Vishnu Purana, II]. Chapter 10 Verse 9: Burnell’s 
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cultivators and traders. Of the first three kings, Gupta Ghatotkacha 
and Chandragupta I., beyond the fact that Chandragupta I. bore the title 
of Mah4rajddhirdja, neither descriptive titles nor details are recorded. 
As the fourth king Samudragupta performed the long-neglected horse- 
sacrifice he must have been Brahmanical in religion. And as inscrip- 
tions style Samudragupta’s three successors, Chandragupta II. Kuméra- 
gupta and Skandagupta, Parama Bhigavata, they must have been 
Smdrta Vaishnavas, that is devotees of Vishnu and observers of Vedic 
ceremonies. 


The founder of the dynasty is styled Gupta. In inscriptions this 
name always appears as Sri-gupta which is taken to mean protected 
by Sri or Lakshmi. Against this explanation it is to be noted that 
in their inscriptions all Gupta’s successors have a Sri before their 
names. The question therefore arises ; If Sri forms part of the name 
why should the name Srigupta have had no second Sri prefixed in the 
usual way. Further in the inscriptions the lmeage appears as Gupta- 
vaméa that is the lineage of the Guptas never Sriguptavaméa!; and 
whenever dates in the era of this dynasty are given they are conjoined 
with the name Gupta never with Srigupta.? It may therefore be taken 
that Gupta not Srigupta is the correct form of the founder’s name. 


Gupta the founder seems never to have risen to be more than a petty 
chief. No known inscription gives him the title Mahdrdjadhiraja 
Supreme Ruler of Great Kings, which all Gupta rulers after the 
founder’s grandson Chandragupta assume. Again that no coins of 
the founder and many coins of his successors have been discovered 
makes it probable that Gupta was not a ruler of enough importance to 
have a currency of his own. According to the inscriptions Gupta was 
succeeded by his son Ghatotkacha a petty chief like his father with 
the title of Maharaja and without coins. 


Chandragupta I. (a.p. 349-369 [?]), the son and successor of Ghatot- 
kacha, is styled Mahdrdjadhiraja either because he himself became 
powerful, or, more probably, because he was the father of his very 
powerful successor Samudragupta. Though he may not have gained 
the dignity of “‘supreme ruler of great kings”? by his own successes 
Chandragupta I. rose to a higher position than his predecessors. He 
was connected by marriage with the Lichchhavi dynasty of Tirhut an 
alliance which must have been considered of importance since his son 
Samudragupta puts the name of his mother Kumérddevi on his coins, and 
always styles himself daughter’s son of Lichchhavi.‘ 


1 Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 53 line 7. 

2 Compare Skandagupta’s Jundgadh Inscription line 15, Ind. Ant. XIV.; Cunning- 
ham’s Arch. Sur. X. 113; Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 59, 

3 Compare Mr. Fleet’s note in Corp. Ins. Ind, III. Ins. 8. 

4 Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 135. Mr. Fleet believes that the Lichchhavi family 
concerned was that of Nepal, and that they were the real founders of the era used by 
the Guptas. Dr. Buhler (Vienna Or. Journal, V. Pt. 3) holds that Chandragupta 
married into the Lichchhavi family of Pdtaliputra and became king of that country 
in right of his wife. The coins which bear the name of Kumaradevi are by Mr. Smith 
(J. R.A.S (N. 8.) XXI. 63) and others assigned to Chandragupta I., reading the 
reverse legend Lichchhavayah The Lichchhavis in place of Dr. Bhagvénlil’s Lichchha- 
reyak Daughter’s son of Lichchhavi. On the Kacha coins see below page 62 note 2. 

The Lichchhavis claim to be sprung from the solar dynasty. Manu (Burnell’s Manu, 
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Samudragupta was the first of his family to strike coins. His numerous 
gold coins are, with a certain additional Indian element, adopted 
from those of his Indo-Skythian predecessors. The details of the 
royal figure on the obverse are Indian in the neck ornaments, large 
earrings, and headdress ; they are Indo-Skythian in the tailed coat, long 
boots, and straddle. The goddess on the reverse of some coins with a 
fillet and cornucopia is an adaptation of an Indo-Skythian figure, while 
the lotus-holding Ganges on an alligator and the standing Glory 
holding a flyflapper on the reverse of other coins are purely Indian.} 


A noteworthy feature of Samudragupta’s coins is that one or other 
of almost all his epithets appears on each of his coins with a figure 
of the king illustrating the epithet. Coins with the epithet Sarva- 
réjochchhetta Destroyer-of-all-kings have on the obverse a standing king 
stretching out a banner topped by the wheel or disc of universal 
supremacy.” 

Coins? with the epithet Apratiratha Peerless have on the obverse 
a standing king whose left hand vests on a bow and whose right hand 
holds a loose-lying unaimed arrow and in front an Eagle or Garuda 
standard symbolizing the unrivalled supremacy of the king, his arrow 
no longer wanted, his standard waving unchallenged. On the obverse 
is the legend : 





308) describes them as descended from a degraded Kshatriya. Beal (R. A. S. N.S. XIV. 
39) would identify them with an early wave of the Yucchi or Kushdns ; Smith (J. BR. A. S. 
XX. 55 n. 2) and Hewitt (J.R. A.S XX. 855-366) take them to be a Kolarian or local 
tribe. The fame of the Lichchhavis of Vafsdli or Passale between Patna and Tirhit 
goes back to the time of Gautama Buddha (z.c. 480) in whose funeral rites the Lich- 
chhavis and their neighbours and associates the Mallas took a prominent share (Rockhill’s 
Life of Buddha, 62-63, 145, 203. Compare Legge’s Fa Hien, 71-76; Beal’s Buddhist 
Records, II. 67, 70, 73, 77 and 81 note). According to Buddhist writings the first king 
of Thibet (A.D, 50) who was elected by the chiefs of the South Thibet tribes was a 
Lichchhavi the son of Prasenadjit of Kofala (Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, 208), Between 
the seventh and ninth centuries (A.D. 635-854) a family of Lichchhavis was ruling in 
Nepal (Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind IT. 134). The earliest historical member of the Nepal 
family is Jayadeva 1 whose date is supposed to be about 4.D 330t0 355. Mr. Flect (Ditto, 
135) suggests that Jayadeva’s reign began earlier and may be the epoch from which 
the Gupta era of 4.D, 318-319 is taken. He holds (Ditto, 186) that in all probability 
the so-called Gupta era is a Lichchhavi era. 

' The figure of the Ganges standing on an alligator with a stalked lotus in her left hand 
on the reverse of the gold coins of Samudragupta the fourth king of the dynasty may be 
taken to be the Sri or Luck of the Guptas. Compare Smith's Gupta Coimage, J. Beng. 
A. 8. LIL. Plate I. Fig. 10. J.B. A. S. (N.S.) XXL PL I. 2, iid 

* The presence of the two letters A 7 that is ka cha on the obverse under the arm 
of the royal figure, has led the late Mr. Thomas, General Cunningham, and Mr. Sutith to 
suppose that the coins belonged to Ghatotkacha, the last two letters of the name being 
the same, This identification seems improbable. Ghatotkacha was never powerful enough 
to have a currency of his own. Sarvardjochchhettd the attribute on the reverse is one 
of famudragupta’s epithets, while the figure of the king on the obverse grasping the 
standard with the disc, illustrating the attribute of universal sovereignty, can refer to 
none other than Samudragupta the first very powerful king of the dynasty. Perhaps 
the Kacha or Kacha on these coins is a pet or child name of Samudragupta. Mr. 
Rapson (Numismatic Chron. 3rd Ser. XI. 48ff) has recently suggested that the Kdcha 
coins belong to anelder brother and predecessor of Samudragupta. But it seems 
unlikely that a ruler who could justly claim the title Destroyer-of-all-kings should 
be passed over in silence in the genealogy. Further, as is remarked above, the title 
Recetas aucne in the inscriptions to Samudragupta alone : and the fact that 
In bis ufetime Samudragupta’s father chose him “Ce is : ‘ F 
from the throne even for Ste. Sr hee ener On eae gue, exe (Mel 

* Smith's Gupta Coinage in J. BR. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. Pl. I. 10, 
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smfaterseaaiia (=) aa fasrad. 
Apratirathardjanyakfrti(r)mama vijayate. 
Triumphant is the glory of me the unrivalled sovereign. 

Coins with the attribute Kritanta parasu the Death-like-battle-axe 
have on the obverse a royal figure grasping a battle-axe.? In front 
of tle royal figure a boy, perhaps Samudragupta’s son Chandragupta, 
holds a standard. Coins with the attribute Asvamedhapardkramah 
Able-to-hold-a-horse-sacrifice have on the obverse a horse standing 
near a sacrificial post yipa and on the reverse a female figure with 
a flyflap2 The legend on the obverse is imperfect and hard to read. 
The late Mr. Thomas restores it t eased 

TITAS: TATA TST yaa. 
Navajamadhah rajadhirdja prithivim jiyatya. 
Horse sacrifice, after conquering the earth, the great king (performs). 

Coms with the legend Lichchhaveyah, a com abbreviation for Lich- 
chhavidauhitra Daughter’s son of Lichchhavi (?), have on the obverse 
a standing king grasping a javelin. Under the javelin hand are the 
letters Chandrajuptah. Facing the king a female figure with trace 
of the letters Kumdradevi seems to speak to him. These figures of 
his mother and father are given to explain the attribute Lichchhaveya 
or scion of Lichchhavi. This coin has been supposed to belong to 
Chandragupta I. but the attribute Lichchhaveyah can apply only to 
Samudragupta. 

A fuller source of information regarding Samudragupta remains in 
his inscription on the Allahabad Pillar.* Nearly eight verses of the 
first part are lost. The first three verses probably described his learn~ 
ing as what remains of the third verse mentions his poetic accomplish- 
ments, and line 27 says he was skilled in poetry and music, a trait 
further illustrated by what are known as his Lyrist coins where he 
is shown playing a lute.6 The fourth verse says that during his life- 
time his father chose Samudragupta to rule the earth from among 
others of equal birth. His father is mentioned as pleased with him 
and this is followed by the deseription of a victory during which several 
opponents are said to have submitted. The seventh verse records the 
sudden destruction of the army of Achyuta Négasena and the punish- 
ment inflicted on a descendant of the Kota family. 

Lines 19 and 20 record the conquest, or submission, of the following 
South Indian monarchs, Mahendra of Kosala, VyAghraraja of Maha 
Kantdra,’ Mundardja of Kaurdttd,® Svamidatta of Paishtapura Mahen- 
dra-Giri and Auttura?, Damana of Airandapallaka, Vishnu of Kaichi, 
Nilardja SApdvamukta,!” Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Palaka," 





1 Compare Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, Pl. XVIII. Fig. 8, which has the same legend 
with me for mama. 2 Smith J. R. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. PL I. 11, 12. 

2 Smith J. R. A. S. (N.S.) XXI. PLT. 4. 

4 Smith J. R. A. S. (N.S.) XXI. PL. Mr. we reads Lichchhavayak (the Lich- 
chhavis) and assigns this type to Chandragupta I. 

5 Abe Ins. Ind. Ill. al ®§ Smith J. R. A. S. (N. S.) XXE. Pl. I. 5, 6. 

7 Apparently South Kosala, the country about Raipur and Chhattisgarh. 

8 Fleet reads Mantaraja of Kerala. ; 

9 Fleet divides the words differently and translates “Mahendra of Pishtapura, 


Svamidatta of Kotttrg on the hill.” : 
© Fleet reads * Nilardja of Avamukta.” 1 Fleet reads Palakka or Pdélakka. 
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Kubera of Daivardshtra, and Dhanamjaya of Kausthalapura. Line 21 
gives a further list of nine kings of Arydvarta exterminated by 
Samudragupta : 


Rudradeva,. Chandravarman. Achyuta, 
Matila, Ganapatindga. Nandin. 
Nagadatta, Négasena. Balavarmman. 


As no reference is made to the territories of these kings they may 
be supposed to be well known neighbouring rulers. General Cunning- 
ham’s coins and others obtained at Mathurd show that the fifth 
ruler Ganapatindga was one of the Naga kings of Gwalior and 
Narwar.! The inscription next mentions that Samudragupta took into 
his employ the chiefs of the forest countries. Then in lines 22 and 
23 follows a list of countries whose kings gave him tribute, who 
obeyed his orders, and who came to pay homage. The list includes the 
names of many frontier countries and the territories of powerful 
contemporary kings. The frontier kingdoms are :? 


Samatata. Davdka. Kamartpa. Nepala. Karttrika. 
The Indian kingdoms are :° 


Malava. Madraka. Sanakantka. 
Arjundyana Abhira. Kéka. 
Yauddheya. Prdrjuna. Kharaparika, 


Mention is next made of kings who submitted, gave their daughters 
in marriage, paid tribute, and requested the issue of the Garuda 
or Eagle charter to secure them in the enjoyment of their territory.‘ 
The tribal names of these kings are :° 


Devaputra. Saka. 
Sh4hi. Murunda. 
Shéhdnushéhi. Saimhalaka, 


Island Kings. 





1 Arch. Surv. IT, 310; J. B. A. S. 1865. 115 - 121. 

2 Samatata is the Ganges delta: DavAka may, as Mr. Fleet suggests, be Dacea: for 
Karttrika Mr. Fleet reads Kartripura, otherwise Cuttack might be intended. 

3 For the Malavas see above page 24. The Arjundyanas can hardly be the Kalachuris 
as Mr. Fleet (C. I. I. III. 10) has suggested, as Vardha Mihira (Br. S. XIV. 25) places 
the Arjunayanas in the north near Trigarta, and General Cunningham’s coin (Coins 
of Ancient India, 90) points to the same region. The Yaudheyas lived on the lower 
Sutlej]: see above page 36. The Méadrakas lived north-east of the Yaudheyas 
between the Chenib and the Sutlej] (Cunningham Ane. Geog. 185). The Abhiras must 
be those on the south-east border of Sindh. The Prarjunas do not appear to be identiti- 
able. A Sanakdnika Mahdrdja is mentioned (C. I. I. IL]. 3) as dedicating an 
offering at Udayagiri near Bhilsu, but we have no clue to the situation of his govern- 
ment. The name of his grandfather, Chhagalaga, has a Turki look. Kaka may be 
Kaktpur near Bithtir (Cunningham Anc. Geog. 386). Kharaparika has not been 
identitied,—(A. M. T. J.) 

4 Mr. Fleet translates “ (giving) Garuda-tokens, (surrendering) the enjoyment of their 
own territories.” 

5 The first three names Devaputra, Shahi, and Shahdnushdhi, belong to the Kushdn 
dynasty of Kanishka (A.D. 78). Shuhdnushdhi is the oldest, as it appears on the coins from 
Kanishka downwards in the form Shahandno Shaho (Stein in Babylonian and Oriental 
Record, I. 163). It represents the old Persian title Shuhanshah or king of kings. 
Shahi, answering to the simple Shah, appears to be first used alone by Viisudeva (4.D 
128-176). The title of Devaputra occurs first in the inscriptions of Kanishka. In the 
present inscription all three titles seem to denote divisions of the Kushin empire in 
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The inscribed pillar is said to have been set up by the great Captain 
or Dandandyaka named Tilabhattandyaka. 


This important inscription shows that Samudragupta’s dominions 
included Mathurd, Oudh, Gorakhpur, Allahabad, Benares, Behar, 
Tirhut, Bengal, and part of East Rajputana. The list of Dakhan and 
South Indian kingdoms does not necessarily imply that they formed 
part of Samudragupta’s territory. Samudragupta may have made a 
victorious campaign to the far south and had the countries recorded in 
the order of his line of march. The order suggests that he went from 
Behar, by way of Gaya, to Kosala the country about the modern 
Raipur in the Central Provinces, and from Kosala, by Ganjam and other 
places in the Northern Circars, as far as Kdiichi or Conjeveram forty- 
six miles south-west of Madras. Malwa is shown in the second list as 
a powerful allied kingdom. It does not appear to have formed part of 
Samudragupta’s termtory nor, unless the Sakas are the Kehatrapas, 
does any mention of Gujarat occur even as an allied state. 


Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Chandragupta II. whose 
mother was the queen Dattédevi. He was the greatest and most power- 
ful king of the Gupta dynasty and added largely to the territory 
left by Samudragupta. His second name Vikramaditya or the Sun of 
Prowess appears on his coins. Like his father Chandragupta IT. struck 
gold coins of various types. He was the first Gupta ruler who spread 
his power over Malwa and Gujardt which he apparently took from the 
Kshatrapas as he was the first Gupta to strike silver coins and as his 
silver coins of both varieties the eastern and the western are modifi- 
cations of the Kshatrapa type. The expedition which conquered Malwa 
seems to have passed from Allahabad by Bundelkhand to Blilsé and 
thence to Malwa. An undated inscription in the Udayagiri caves at 
Vidisa (the modern Besnagar) near Bhilsa records the making of a 
cave of Mahideva by one Saba of the Kautsa gotra and the family 
name of Virasena, a poet and native of Pataliputra who held the here- 
ditary office of minister of peace and war sandhivigrahika, and who is 
recorded to have arrived with the king who was intent upon conquering 
the whole earth.! A neighbouring cave bears an inseriptien of a feuda- 
tory of Chandragupta who was chief of Sanakdnika.? The chief’s name 
is lost, but the names of his father Vishnudasa and of his grandfather 
Chhagalaga remain. The date is the eleventh of the bright half of 





India. The title of Shahi was continued by the Turks (A.p. 600 ?- 900) and Brahmans 
(A Db. 900-1000) of Kabul (Alberuni, IT. 10) and by the Shahis (Elliot, I, 138) of Alor 
in Sindh (A.D. 490?-631). Unless it refers to the last remnants of the Gujarat 
Mahikshatrapas the word Saka seems to be used in a vague sense in reference to the 
non-Indian tribes of the North-West frontier. The Murundas may be identified with 
the Murundas of the Native dictionaries, and hence with the people of Lampaika or 
Lamghan twenty miles north-west of Jalalabid. It is notable that in the fifth century 
A.D. Jayandtha, Maharaja of Uchchakalpa (not identified) married a Murundadevi 
(Corp. Ins. Ind. ILI. 128, 131, 136). 

The mention of the king of Simhala and the Island Kings rounds off the geographical 
picture. Possibly after the Chinese fashion presents from these countries may have 
been maguitied into tribute. Or Simhala may here stand, not for Ceylon, but for one 
of the many Simhapuras known to Indian geography. Sihor in Kathiavada, an okt 
capital, may possibly be the place referred to. The Island Kings would then be the 
chiefs of Cutch and Kathiavida.—(A. M. T. J.) 

1 Corp. Ins. Ind. IIT. Ins. 6. 2 Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 3. 
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Ashadha Samvatsara 82 (4.0. 401). From this Chandragupta’s con- 
quest of Vidisa may be dated about Samvatsara 80 (4.p. 399) or a 
little earlier. 

A third inscription is on the railing of the great Sdichi stipa.! 
It is dated the 4th day of Bhaédrapada Samvat 93 (4.p. 412) and records 
the gift of 25 dindras and something called Isvaravdsaka (perhaps a vil- 
lage or a field) to the monks of the great monastery of Kakanddabotasri 
for the daily maintenance of five bhikshus and the burning of a lamp in 
the ratnaqriha or shrine of the Buddhist triratna, for the merit of the 
supreme king of great kings Chandragupta who bears the popular 
name of Devaraja or god-like? The donor a feudatory of Chandra- 
gupta named Amrakardava is described as having the object of his life 
gratitied by the favour of the feet of the supreme ruler of great kings 
the illustrious Chandragupta, and as showing to the world the hearty 
loyalty of a gocd feudatory. Amrakdrdava seems to have beena chief of 
consequence as he is described as winning the flag of glory in numerous 
battles. The name of his kingdom is also recorded. ‘Though it cannot 
now be made out the mention of his kingdom makes it probable that 
he was a stranger come to pay homage to Chandragupta. The 
yeference to Chandragupta seems to imply he was the ruler of the land 
while the two other inscriptions show that his rule lasted from about 
80 (a.p. 399) to at least 93 (a.p. 412). During these years Chandra- 
gupta seems to have spread his sway to Ujjain the capital of west Malwa, 
of which he is traditionally called the ruler. From Ujjain by way of 
Bagh and Tanda in the province of Rath he seems to have entered South 
Gujarat and to have passed from the Broach coast to Kathidvada. He 
seems to have wrested Kathidvada from its Kshatrapa rulers as he is the 
first Gupta who struck silver coins and as his silver coins are of the 
then current Kshatrapa type. On the obverse is the royal bust with 
features copicd from the Kshatrapa face and on the reverse is the figure 
of a peacock, probably chosen as the bearer of Kartikasvimi the god of 
war. Round the peacock is a Sanskrit legend, This legend is of two 
varieties, In Central Indian coins it runs: 


at TARR Aeahssy ft ae saarsae 
Sti Guptakulasya Maharajadhiraja Sri ( ‘handraguptavikramankasya, 
(Coin) of the king of kings the illustrious Chandragupta Vikraminka, 
of the family of the illustrious Gupta. 
In the very rare Kathidvada coins, though they are similar to the 
above in style, the legend runs: 
qaarad FeERIsias Ft aaa ears 
Paramabhigavata Mahdréjddhiraja Srf Chandragupta Vikranuiditya. 
The great devotce of Vishnu the supreme ruler of great kings, 
the illustrious Chandragupta Vikraméditya4 
Several gold coins of Chandragupta show a young male figure 
behind the king with his right hand laid on the king’s shoulder. 
This youthful figure is apparently Chandragupta’s son Kumiragupta 
who may have acted as Yuvardja during the conquest of Malwa, 
1 Corp. Ins. Ind. IT. Ins. 5. 


* Mr, Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. IIE, Ins. 33) prefers to take Devardja t 
Chandragupta’s minister. ? Ree ee 


33. RAS. (NLS.) XXL. 120. 4JROALS. (N.S) XX 221, 
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The rareness of Chandragupta’s and the commonness of Ktmara- 
pupta’s coins in Kithidvada, together with the date 90 (a.p. 400) on 
some of Kumardgupta’s coins make it probabie that on their 
conquest his father appointed Kumdragupta viceroy of Gujarat and 
Kathidvada. 

As the first Gupta was a chief of io great power or influence it is 
probable that though it is calculated from him the Gupta era was 
established not by him but by his grandson the great Chandragupta 
II! This view ts confirmed by the absence of dat#s on all existing 
coins of Chandragupta’s father Samudragupta: It further seems 
probable that like the Mélavas in B.c.57 and the Kshatrapasin 4.0.78 
the occasion on which Chartdragupta established the Gupta era was 
his conquest of Malwa. The Gupta cra did not remain long in use. 
After the fall of Gupta power (A.D. 470) the old Mdlava era of 
B.c. 57 was revived. The tonjecture may be offered that, in spite of 
the passing away of Gupta power, under his title of Vikramaditya; 
the fame of the great Gupta conqueror Chandragupta IT. lived on in 
Malwa and that; drawing to itself tales of earlier local champions, the 
tame Vikramaditya came to be cottsidercd the name of the founder 
of the Malava era.* 

Working back from Gupta Samvat 80 (a.p:400) the date of Chand- 
ragupta’s conquest of Malwa we may allot 1 to 12 (4.0. 319-332) to 
the founder Gupta: 12 to 29 (a.p. 332-349) to Gupta’s sou Ghafot- 
kacha: 29 to 49 (A.p. 849-369) to Ghatotkacha’s son Chandragupti 
I.: and 50 to 75 (a.v. 370-395) to Chandragupta’s powerful sor 
Samudragupta who probably had a long reign. As the lates 
known date of Chandragupta IL. is 93 (a.p. 413) and as a Bilsad 
inscription’ of his successor Kumaragupta is dated 96 (A.D. 416) 
the reign of Chandragupta II. may be calculated to have lasted 
during the twenty years ending 95 (4.p. 415). 





Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. IIT: Introd: 133ff) argues that the cra was borrowed fron 
Nepal after Chandragupta I. married his Lichchhavi queen. Dr. Buhler thinks there 
is no evidence of this, and that the era was started by the Guptas themselves (Vienma 
Or. Jl. V. Pt. 3). 

2 The further suggestion may he offered that if as seems probable Dr. Bhagvanlal iz 
correct in considering Chandragupta II. to be the founder of the Gupta era this high 
honour was due not to bis conquest of Malwa but to some success against the Indo- 
Skythians or Nakas of the Punjab. The little nfore than nominal suzerainty claimed 
over the Devputras, Shthis, artl Shildntish this in Chandragupta’s father’s inscriptiom 
shows that wher he came to the throne Chandragupta found the Saka power practically 
unbrokert. Fhe absence of reference to congitests is ne more complete in the case of 
the Panj tb thar it is in the case of Gujarat or of Kathiavada which Chandragupta is 
known to have added to his dominions. In K ithidvada, thotfzh ifot in Gujarut, the 
evidence from coifis is stronger than in the Panjab, Still the discovery of Chandra 
gupta’s coins (J. R A, 8. XXI. 5 mote 1) raises the presumption of conquests as far north 
afd west as Panipat and as Lanthidna (in the heart of the Panjub), Chandragupta’s name’ 
Devarija may, as Pandit Bhagvarlal stggests, be taken from the Saka title Devaputra. 
Further, the use of the name Vikramaditya afid of the honorific Sri is in striking agree- 
ment with Beruni’s statement (Sachau, IT. 6) that the conyeeror of the Sakas was named 
Vikramaditya amd that to the conqueror’s name was added the tithe Sri, Mr. Fleet 
(Corp. Ins. Ind. IIL. 37 note 2) holds it not improbable that cither Chandragupta I. or I. 
defeated the Indo-Skythians. The fact that Chandragupta I. was not a ruler of suflicient 
importance to issue coins and that even after his son Samudragupta’s victories the Sukag 
remained practically independent make it almost certain that if any subjection of thé 
Sakas to the Guptas took place it happened during the reign of Chandragupta II. 

3 Corps Ins« Inde IL, Ins. 106 
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Chapter VII. Chandragupta II. was succeeded by his son Kumfragupta whose 
Tue Gueras, mother was the queen Dhruva-Devi. On Kumdaragupta’s coms 
a.b.410-470. three titles occur: Mahendra, Mahendra-Vikrama, and Mahendra- 


Kumiragupta,  ditya. As already noticed the circulation of Kuméragupta’s coins 

a-p.416-498, in “K4thidvdda during bis father’s reign makes it probable that on 
their conqnest his father appointed him viceroy of Kathidvdda and 
Gujarat. Kumardégupta appears to have succeeded his father about 93 
(a.p. 416). An inscription at Mankuwar near Praydga shows he was 
ruling as late as 129 (a.p, 449) and a coin of his dated 130 (a.p. 450) 
adds at least one year to his reign, On the other hand the inscription 
on the Girndr rock shows that in 137 (A.D. 457) his son Skandagupta 
was king. It follows that Kumsragupta’s reign ended between 
130 and 187 (s.p. 450 - 457) or about 133 (1.p. 453). 


None of Kuméragupta’s four inscriptions gives any historical or 
other details regarding him.' But the number andthe wide distri- 
bution of his coins make it probable that during his long reign he 
maintained his father’s dominions intact. 


Large numbers of Kuméragupta’s coins of gold silver and copper 
have been found. The gold which are of vartons types are inferior 
in workmanship to his father’s coins. The silver and copper coins 
are of two varieties, castern and western. Both variectics have on the 
obverse the royal bust in the Kshatrapa style of dress. In the western 
pieces the bust isa copy of the moustached Kshatrapa face with a 
corrupted version of the corrupt Greek legend used by the Kshatrapas. 
The only difference between the obverses of the Western Gupta and 
the Kshatrapa coins is that the date is in the Gupta instead of in the 
Kshatrapa era. On the reverse is an ill formed peacock facing front 
as in Chandragupta IT.’s coins. The legend runs: 


~ “ bas XS: 
GH HMMA REIS AUST AT HACE Fee gilacs. 
Paramabhdgarata Mahardjddhiréja Sri Kuméragupta 
Mahendraditya. 
The grcat Vaishnava the supreme ruler of great kings, 
the illustrious Kumdragupta Mahendraditya.? 


In Kuméragnpta’s eastern silver and copper coins the bust on 
the obverse has no moustache nor is there any trace of the corrupt 
Greck legend. The date isin front of the face in perpendicular 
numerals one below the other instead of behind the head as in the 
Kshatrapa and Western Kumdragupta coins. On the reverse is 
well-carved peacock facing front with tail feathers at full stretch. 
Round the peacock runs the clear cut legend : 


fatharatacaaqr Hanger ef aa. 
Vijitavaniravanipatt Kumaragupto devam jayath. 
This legend is hard to translate. It scems to mean : 


Kuméragupta, lord of the earth, who bad eonquered the 
kings of the earth, conquers the Deya. 





? Corp. Ins. Ind. IL. Ins. 8, 9, 10 and 11. * J. R.A. S. (N.S.) XXIL 123, 
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Probably the Deva whose name suggested the antithesis between Chapter VIE: 
the kings of the earth and the gods was one of the Devaputra family = pas Gorras 
of Indo-Skythian rulers.’ a.p. 410-470. 
Kumdragupta was succeeded by his son Skandagupta. An  skandagupta, 
inscription of his ona pillar at Bhitari near Saidpur in Ghazipur —4-D. 454-470, 
bearing no date shows that on his father’s death Skandagupta had 
a hard struggle to establish his power.” The text runs: “ By whom 
when he rose to fix fast again the shaken fortune of his house, three 
months® were spent on the earth as on a bed,” an apparent reference 
to flight and wanderings. A doubtful passage iu the same inscrip- 
tion seems to show that he was opposed by a powerful king named 
Pushyamitra on whose back he is said to have set his left foot. The 
inscription makes a further reference to the troubles of the family 
stating that on re-establishing the shaken fortune of his house 
Skandagupta felt satisfied and went to see his weeping afflicted 
mother. Among the enemies with whom Skandagupta had to contend 
the inscription mentions a close conflict with the Htinas that is the 
Ephthalites, Thetals, or White Huns.> Verse 3 of Skandagupta’s 
Girndr inscription confirms the reference to struggles stating that 
| on the death of his father by his own might he humbled his enemies 
to the earth and established himself. As the Girndér mscription is 
dated 136 (4.p, 456) and as Kuméragupta’s reign ended about 134, 
these troubles and difficulties did not last for more than two years. 
The Girnar iuscription further states that on establishing his power 
he conquered the earth, destroyed the arrogance of his enemies, and 
appointed governors in all provinces. For Surdshtra he selected a 
governor named Parnidatta and to Parnadatta’s son Chakrapdlita he 
gavo a share of the management placing him in charge of Junagadh 
city. During the governorship of Parnadatta the Sudarsina lake 
close to Junigadh, which had been strongly rebnilt in the time of the 
= _Kshatrapa Rudradéman (4.p. 159), again gave way during the dark 
sixth of Bhddrapala of the year 136 (4.0. 456), The streams Paldsini 
j Sikaté and Vildsini® burst through the dam and flowed unchecked. 
+ Repairs were begun on the first of bright Gréshma 137 (4.0. 457) and 
* finished in two months. The new dam is said to have been 100 cubits 


Ty. R.A. S. (N.S.) XXIL 126. That Kumiragupta’s two successors, Skandagupta 
and Budhagupta, use the same phrase decom jayati makes the explanation in the text 
doubtful. As Mr. Smith (Ditto) suggests deram is probably a mistake for devo, mean- 
ing His Majesty. he legend would then run; Kumaraguptadeva lord of the earth 

2 +. + is triumphant. Dr. Bhagvdnlil would have preferred devo (see page 70 note 2) 
but could not neglect the anusrdra,— (A.M. T. J.) 2 Corp. Ins. Ind. IT. Ins. 13. 

3 Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. II. 53, 55) reads “ wité triydmd” and translates “a 
(whole) night was spent.” Dr. Bhagvinlil read “ nitds trimdsd’.” 

4 Mr. Fleet finds that Pushyamitra is the name of a tribe not of a hing. No. VI. 
of Dr. Buhler’s Jain inscriptions from Mathurt (Ep. Ind. I. 378) mentions a 
Pushyamitriya-kula of the Varanagana, which is also referred to it Bhadrabahu’s 
Kalpa-stitra (Jacobi's Edition, 80), but is there referred to the Chérana-gana, no doubt a 
niisreading for the Varana of the inscription. Dr. Buhler points ont that Varana is the 
old name of Bulandshahr in the North-West Provinces, so that it is there that we must 
look fur the power that first weakened the Guptas.—(A, M. T. J.) 

5 See V. de St. Martin's Essay, Les Huns Blancs; Specht in Journal Asiatique 
Oct. - Dec, 1883 and below page 74. 

® In Rudradaman’s inscription the Palivini is mentioned, and also the Suvarna- 
sikatas “ and the other rivers.’ In Skandagupta’s inscription Mr. Fleet translates 
Sikatayilivini as an adjective agreeing with Paligini. 
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long by 68 cubits broad and 7 men or about 38 feet high. The probable 
site of the lake is in the west valley of the Girndr hill near what is 
called Bhavandtha’s pass.! The inscription also records the making 
of a temple of Vishnu in the neighbourhood by Chakrapdlita, which 
was probably on the site of the modern Ddmodar’s Mandir in the 
Bhayandtha pass, whose image is of granite and is probably as old as the 
Guptas. A sew temple was built in the fifteenth century during the 


‘rule of Mandalika the last Chuddsam1 ruler of Jundgadh. At the time 


of the Musalmdn conquest (4.0. 148+) as violence was feared the images 
were removed and buried. Mandalika’s temple was repaired by Amarji 
Divan of Jundégadh (1759-1784). It was proposed to make and con- 
secrate new images, But certain old images of Vishnu were found in 
digging foundations for the enclosure wall and were consecrated. Two 
of these images were taken by Girndra Brdhmans and consecrated in the 
names of Baladevji and Revati in a neighbouring temple specially built 
for them. Of the original temple the only trace is a pilaster built into 
the wall to the right as one enters. The style and carving are of the 
Gupta period. 

As almost all the Gupta coins found in Cutch are Skandagupta’s and 
very few are Kumdragupta’s, Skandagupta seems to have added Cutch 
to the provinces of Gujarat and Kathidvada inherited from his father. 
In Kathidvaida Skandagupta’s coins are rare, apparently because of 
the abundant currency left by his father which was so popular in 
Kathidvdda that fresh Kumdragupta coins of a degraded type were 
issued as late as Valabhi times. 

Like his father, Skandagupta issued a gold coinage in his eastern 
dominions but no trace of a gold currency appears in the west. Like 
Kuméragupta’s his silver coins were of two varieties, eastern and 
western. ‘lhe eastern coins have on the obverse a bust as in Kumira- 
gupta’s coins and the date near the face. On the reverse is a peacock 
similar to Kumdéragupta’s and round the peacock the legend : 

fataarrarata safe ct earager 4 
Vijitivaniravanipati Jayati devam Skandagupto’yam, 

This king Skandagupta who hiving conquered the earth con jners tlie Deva.? 

Skandagupta’s western coins are of three varieties, one the same as the 
western coins of Kumdragupta, a second with a bull instead of a peacock 
on the reverse, and a third with on the reverse an altar with one upright 
and two side jets of water. Coins of the first two varieties are 
found }oth in Gujarat and in Kathidvada, The third water-jet variety 
is peculiar to Cuteh and is an entirely new feature in the western 

Gupta coinage. On the reverse of all is the legend : 
WTA AEA tara Rasa 
Paramabhagavata Mahirajadhirija Skandagupta Kramdditya. 
The great Vaishnava the supreme ruler of great kings, 
Skandagupta the Sun of Prowess.’ 


— 





IRemains of the dam were discovered in 1890 by Khin Baliiddy Ardesisf 
Jameetji Special Divinof Junigadh. The site is somewhat nearer Junagadh than Dr. 
Bhagvanléi supposed. Details are given in Jour, B B, R.A. S. XVILL Number 48 

rage £7. 

: Phe reading deco is to be preferred but the azusedéra is clear both on these coins 

and on the coins of his father. For these coins see J, R. Av S, (N. 8.) MAL. Ple IV, 4, 
sJ. R, aA. hey (N, 8.) AXI, PL IV, Of 74 
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The beginning of Skandagupta’s reign has been placed about Gupta 
133 or A.D. 453: his latest known date ona coin in General Cunning- 
ham’s collection is Gupta 149 or a.p. 4631 


With Skandagupta the regular Gupta succession ceases.? The next 
Gupta is Budhagupta who has a pillar inscription’ in a temple at Eran in 
the Saugor district dated 165 (4.p. 485) and silver coins dated Samvat 
174 and 180 odd (4.p. 494-500 odd). Of Budhagupta’s relation or 
connection with Skandagupta nothing is known. That he belonged to 
the Gupta dynasty appears from his name as well as from his silver coins 
whieh are dated in the Gupta era and are the same in style as the eastern 
eoins of Skandagupta. On the obverse is the usual bust as in Skanda- 
gupta’s coins with the date (174, 180 odd) near the face. On the reverse 
is the usual peacock and the legend is the same as Skandagupta’s : 

aq sala Afraratratagdea at gage 
Devaih jayati vijitivaniravanipati Srf Budhagupto. 
The king the illustrious Budhagupta who has conquered the earth 
conquers the Deva.t 

Since the coins are dated Samvat 174 and 180 odd (a.p, 49-4 and 500 
odd) and the inseription’s date is 165 (4.p. 435) the inscription may be 
taken to belong to the early part of Budhagupta’s reign the beginning 
of which may be allotted to about 160-162 (a.p. 480-482), As this 
is more than ten years later than the latest known date of Skandagupta 
(G.149 4.p.469) either a Gupta of whom no trace remains must have 
intervened or the twelve blank years must have been a time of political 
change and disturbance. The absence of any trace of a gold currency 
suggests that Budhagupta had less power than his predecessors. The 
correctness of this argument is placed beyond doubt by the pillar 
inscription opposite the shrine in the Eran temple where instead of his 
predecessor’s title of monarch of the whole earth Budhagupta is styled 
protector of the land between the Jamna (Kdlind/) and the Narbdéda 
implying the loss of the whole territory to the east of the Jamna.’ In 
the west the failure of Gupta power seems still more complete, 
Neither in Gujarat nor in Kathidvdda has an inscription or even a 
coin been found with a reference to Budhagupta or to any other Gupta 
ruler later than Skandagupta (G,149 a.p. 469), The pillar inscription 
noted above which is of the year 165 (A.p. 485) and under the rule 
of Budhagupta states that the pillar was a gift to the temple by 
Dhanya Vishnu and his brother MAtri Vishnu who at the time of the 
gift seem to have been local Brahman governors. A second inscrip- 
tion on the lower part of the neck of a huge Boar or Vardha image 
in a corner shrine of the same temple records that the image was com- 
pleted on the tenth day of Phélguna in the first year of the reign of 





1The known dates of Skandagupta are 136 and 137 on his Girndr inscription, 141 in 
his pillar inscription at Kahaon in Gorakhpur, and 146 in his Indor-Khera copperplate, 
The coin dates given by General Cunningham are 144, 145, and 149, 

2 But see below page 73. 


3 Dr. Bhagvinll examined and copied the original of this inscription. It has since 


been published as Number 19 in Mr, Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 

4J,R.A.S (N.S) XXI. 134, 

5It is now known that the main Gupta line continued to rule in Magadha. See 
page 73 below. 
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Chapter VII. Toramdna the supreme ruler of great kings and was the gift of the 


Tue Gueras, Same Dhanya Vishnu whose brother Matri Vishuu is deseribed as gone 


a.v. 410-470. to heaven.’ Since MAtri was alive in the Budhagupta and was dead 
Bhudagupta, in the Toramdna inscription it follows that Toramana was later than 
ASD. 35 Budhagupta. His name and his new era show that Toramana was not 


a Gupta. <A further proof that Toramana wrested the kingdom from 
Budhagupta is that except the change of era and that the bust turns 
to the left instead of to the right, Toramdna’s silver coins are directly 
adapted from Gupta coins of the eastern type. 


Certain coin dates seem at variance with the view that Toramana 
flourished after Budhagupta, On several coms the date 52 is 
clear. As Toramdna’s coins are copies of the coins of Kumdragupta 
and Skandagupta and as most of these coins have a numeral for one 
hundred the suggestion may be offered that a one dropped out in 
striking Toramdna’s die and that this date should read 152 not 52. 
Accepting this view Toramdna’s date would be 152 (a.p, 472) that is 
immediately after the death of Skandagupta. 


The Gwélior inseription? mentions prince Mihirakula as the son of 
Toramana anda second inscription from a well in Mandasor? dated 
Malava Samvat 589 (4.D. 533) mentions a king named Yavodharman who 
was ruler of Malwa when the well was built and who in a_ second 
Mandasor inscription* is mentioned as having conquered Mihirakula. 
This would separate Mshirakula from his father Toram4na (4.p. 471) 
by more than sixty years, In explanation of this gap it may be 
suggested that the [1]52 (a.p. 472) coms were struck early in Tora- 
miina’s reign in honour of his conquest of the eastern Gupta territory. 
A reign of twenty years would bring Toramdna to 177 (A.D. 497). 
The GwéAlior inseription of Mihirakula is in the fifteenth year of Is 
reign that is on the basis of a succession date of 177 (a.p.497) in 
Gupta 192 (a.p. 512). An interval of five years would bring Yago- 
dharman’s conquest of Mihirakula to 197 (4.D.517). This would place 
the making of the well in the twenty-first year of Mihirakula’s reign. 


Bhinugupta, After Budhagupta neither inseription nor coin shows any trace of 
4.D. d11. Gupta supremacy in Malwa. An Eran inseription® found in 1869 
on a linga-shaped stone, with the representation of a woman 

performing sati, records the death in battle of a king Gopardj. 

who is mentioned as the daughter’s son of Sarabhardja and appears 

to have been the son of king Madhava. Much of the inscription 

is lost. What remains records the passing to heaven of the deceased 

king in the very destructive fight with the great warrior (pravira) 
Bhanugupta brave as Partha. The inseription is dated the seventh of 

dark Bhadrapada Gupta 191 in words as well as in numerals that is 

in 4.pD.511, This Bhinugupta would be the successor of Budhagupta 

ruling over a petty Mélwa principality which lasted till nearly the 

time of the great Harshavardhana the beginning of the seventh century 

(A.D. 607-650), as a Devagupta of Malwa is one of Rajyavardhana’s 

rivals in the Sriharshacharita. While Gupta power failed in Mélwa 


Ne Nee nT SS Te re ET Se TE 
1 Published by Mr. Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind. IIT. Ins. 36. 
2 Fleet Corp. Ins, Ind, IFI. Ins, 37. 3 Fleet Corp. Ins, Ind. IIT. Tns. 33. 
4Fleet Corp, Ins, Ind. III, Ins, 33. > Fleet Corp. Ins, Ind. III, Ins. 20, 
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and disappeared from Western India a fresh branch of the Guptas rose 
in Magadha or Beh4r and under Naragupta Baldditya, perhaps the 
founder of the eastern branch of the later Gupta dynasty, attained the 
dignity of a gold coinage.' 

| Though the history of their last years is known only in fragments, 
chiefly from inscriptions and coins, little doubt remains regarding 
the power which first seriously weakened the early Guptas. The 
Bhitari stone pillar of Skandagupta® speaks of his restoring the 
fortunes of his family and conquering the Pushyamitras and also 
of his joining in close conflict with the Htinas.2 Unfortunately the 
Bhitari inscription is not dated. The Jundgadh inscription, which 
bears three dates covering the period between a.p. 495 and 458,* 
mentions pride-broken enemies in the country of the Mlechchhas 
admitting Skandagupta’s victory. That the Mlechchhas of this 
passage refers to the Huns is made probable by the fact that it does 
not appear that the Pushyamitras were Mlechchhas while they 
and the Huns are the only enemies whom Skandagupta boasts 
either of defeating or of meeting in close conflict. It may therefore 
be assumed that the Huns became known to Skandagupta before 
a.p. 455. As according to the Chinese historians® the White Huns 
did not cross the Oxus into Baktria before A.p. 452, the founding 
of the Hun capital of Badeghis® may be fixed between A.D, 452 and 
455. As the above quoted inscriptions indicate that the Huns were 
repulsed in their first attempt to take part in Indian politics the dis- 
turbances during the last years of Kamaragupta’s reign were probably 
due to some tribe other thanthe Huns. This tribe seems to have been 
the Pushyamitras whose head-quarters would seem to have been in 
Northern India. Some other enemy must have arisen in Malwa 





10On Naragupta see below page 77, and for his coins J. R. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. note Pl. 
IIT. 14. ? Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 13 lines 10 and 15. 

3The Pushyamitras seem to have been a long established tribe like the Yaudheyas 
{above page 37), During the reign of Kanishka (a.p. 78-93) Pushyamitras were settled 
" the neighbourhood of Bulandshahr and at that time had already given their name toa 

ain sect. 

The sense of the inscription is somewhat doubtful. Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. ITT. 
page 62) translates: Whose fame, moreover, even (his) enemies in the countries of the 
Mlechchhas ..... having their pride broken down to the very root announce with the 
words ‘ Verily the victory has been achieved by him.’ Prof. Peterson understands the 
meaning to be that Skandagupta’s Indian enemies were forced to retire beyond the borders 
of India among friendly Mlechchhas and in a foreign land admit that the renewal of their 
conflict with Skandagupta was beyond hope. The retreat of Skandagupta’s Indian enemies 
to the Mlechchhas suggests the Mlechchhas are the Havas that is the White Huns who 
were already in power on the Indian border, whom the enemies had previously in vain 
brought as allies into India to help them against Skandagupta, This gives exactness to 
the expression used in Skandagupta’s Bhitari inscription (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Number 
13 page 56) that he joined in close conflict with the Hinas ...... among enemies, 
as if in this conflict the Hiimas were the allies of enemies rather than the enemies 
themselves. For the introduction into India of foreign allies, compare in R.c. 327 
(McCrindle’s Alexander in India, 412) the king of Taxila, 34 miles north-west of Rawal- 
pindi, sending an embassy to Baktria to secure Alexander as an ally against Porus of 
the Gujarst country. And (Ditto, 409) a few years later (8.c.310) the North Indian 
Malayaketu allying himself with Yavanas in his attack on Pitaliputra or Patna. 

* Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins, 14 line 4. 

5 T’oungtien quoted by Specht in Journal Asiatique for Oct. - Dec. 1883. 

§ Badeghis is the modern Badhyr the upper plateau between the Merv and the Herat 
rivers. The probable site of the capital of the White Huns is a little north of Herat, 
See Marco Polo’s Itineraries No, I.; Yule’s Marco Polo, I. xxxii. 
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since the terms of Parnadatta’s appointment to Surdshtra in A.D. 
455-6 suggest that country had been lost to the Gupta empire and 
re-conquered by Skandagupta which would naturally be the case if 
a rival state had arisen in Malwa and been overthrown by that king. 
So far as is known the Huns made no successful attack on the 
Gupta empire during the lifetime of Skandagupta whose latest 
date is a.pD, 468-9. It is not certain who succeeded Skandagupta. 
His brother Pura(or Sthira-) gupta ruled in or near Magadha. But 
it is not certain whether he was the successor or the rival of Skanda- 
gupta.! That Skandagupta’s inscriptions are found in the Patna 
district in the east* and in Kathidvdda in the west3 suggests that 
during his life the empire was not divided nor does any one of his 
inscriptions hint ata partition. The probability is that Skandagupta 
was succeeded by his brother Puragupta, who again was followed 
by his son Narasimbagupta and his grandson Kuméragupta II.4 


Among the northerners who with or shortly after the Pushya- 
mitras shared in the overthrow of Gupta power two names, a 
father and a son, Toramana and Mihirakula are prominent. It is 
not certain that these kings were Hinas by race. Their tribe were 
almost certainly his rivals’ allies whom Skandagnpta’s Bhitari and 
Junagadh inscriptions style the one Htinas the other Mlechchhas.® 
On one of Toramana’s coins Mr. Fleet reads ® the date 52 which he 
interprets as a regnal date. This though not impossible is somewhat 
unlikely. The date of Mihirakula’s succession to his father is fixed 
somewhere about A.D. 515.7. In the neighbourhood of Gwalior he 
reigned at least fifteen years.8 The story of Mihirakula’s interview 
with Baladitya’s mother and his long subsequent history? indicate that 
when he came to the throne he was a young man probably not more 
than 25. If his father reigned fifty-two years he must have been at 
least 70 when he died and not less than 45 when Mihirakula was burn. 
As Mihirakula is known to have had at Jeast one younger brother,” it 
seems probable that Toramdéna came to the throne a good deal later 
than a.p. 460 the date suggested by Mr. Fleet. The date 52 
on Toramana’s coins must therefore refer to some event other than 
his own accession. ‘The suggestion may be offered that that event 
was the establishment of the White Huns in Baktria and the 
founding of their capital Badeghis,!” which, as fixed above between 
a.b, 452 and 455, gives the very suitable date of a.p. 504 to 307 for 
the 52 of Toraména’s coin. If this suggestion is correct a further 
identification follows. The Chinese ambassador Sungyun (a.p. 520) 48 


Sn a 





1See the Ghazipur Seal. Smith & Harnle, J. A. §. Ben. LVIII. 844. and Fleet Ind 


Ant. XIX. 224ff. ; 7 Bihar Ins. Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. tns, 12. 
3 Junagadh Inserip. Fleet's Corp. Ins. Ind. ILI. Ins. 14. 4 See note 1 above 
5 See above notes 1 and 2. ®Ind. Ant. XVIIT. 225, 


? Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Introdn. 12. 5 Fleet's Corp. I 7 ii 
$ p. Ins. Ind. Ins. 37 line 4, 

® Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 169-172 and Rajatarangin{. 1. 289 - 39 : . 
in Ind. Ant. XV, 247-249. NO eet te ceo uote iy Wied 

10 Beale’s Hiuen Tsiang, I. 169-171. As Mr. Fleet suegests the voune, : 
possibly the Chandra referred to in Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 32 ling $ aad Tntom is 
and 140 note 1. : - Ind. At XHI. 230 and Corp. Ins. Ind. II. Introd, 12. 

* Specht in Journal Asiatique for Oct. - Dec, 1883. istoi rei ad 

1; Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. c. ~ cil. autolre lee vel: 
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describes an interview with the king of Gandhdra whose family 
Sungyun notices was established in power by the Ye-tha, that is the 
Ephthalites or White Huns, two generations before his time.! 
Mihirakula is known to have ruled in Gandhara? and Sungyun’s 
description of the king’s pride and activity agrees well with other 
records of Mihirakula’s character. It seems therefore reasonable 
to suppose that the warlike sovereign who treated Sungyun and the 
name of his Imperial mistress with such scant courtesy was no 
other than the meteor Mihirakula. If Sungyun is correct in stating 
that Mihirakula was the third of his line the dynasty must have 
been established about a.p. 460. Beal is in doubt whether the 
name Lae-lih given by Sungyun# is the family name or the name 
of the founder. As a recently deciphered inscription shows Tora- 
madna’s family name to have been Jatvla‘ it seems to follow that 
Lae-lih, or whatever is the correct transliteration of the Chinese 
characters, is the name of the father of Toramdna. Sungyun’s 
reference to the establishment of this dynasty suggests they were 
not White Huns but leaders of some subject tribe.’ That this 
tribe was settled in Baktria perhaps as far south as Kabul before the 
arrival of the White Hung seems probable. The Hindu or Persian 
influence notable in the tribal name Maitraka and in the personal 
name Mihirakula seems unsuited to Hiuas newly come from the 
northern frontiers of China and proud of their recent successes.® 
Chinese records show’ that the tribe who preceded the White 
Huns in Bakttria and north-east Persia, and who about a.p. 350-400 
destroyed the power of Kitolo the last of the Kushans, were the 
Yuan-Yuan or Jouen-Jouen whom Sir H. Howorth identifies with 
the Avars.? To this tribe it seems on the whole probable that 





1 Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. xcix.—e. 

2 Beal's Buddhist Records, 1. 171. Hiuen Tsiang’s statement (Ditto) that Mihirakula 
conquered Gandhura after his capture by Baladitya may refer to a reconquest from his 
brother, perhaps the Chandra referred to in note 10 on page 74. 

3 Beal's Buddhist Records (I. ¢.) suggests that Lae-lih is the founder’s name: in his 
note 50 he seems to regard Lae-lih as the family name. 

4 Buhler. Ep. Ind. I. 238. Dr. Bubler hesitates to identify the Toramina of this 
inscription with Mihirakula’s father. 

5 Beal's Buddhist Records, I. xcix.—e. This is the kingdom which the Ye-tha 
destroyed and afterwards set up Lae-lih to be king over the country. 

6 Maitraka isa tanskritised form of Mihira and this again is perhaps an adaptation 
of the widespread and well-known Western Indian tribal name Mer or Med. Compare 
Fleet's Corp. Ins. Ind. II. 326 - 327. It is to be remembered that the name of the emperor 
then (a.D. 450-500) ruling the White Huns was Khushnawaz, a Persian name, the 
Happy Cherisher,.... ‘The emperor’s Persian name, Mibirakula’s reported (Darmsteter 
Jl. Asiatique. X. 70 n. 8) introduction of Magi into Kashmir, and the inaptness of Mihira- 
kula as a personal name give weight to Mr. Fleet's suggestion (Ind. Ant. XV. 245 - 252) 
that Mihirakula is pure Persian, The true form may then be Mibiragala, that is Sun 
Rose, a name which the personal beauty of the prince may have gained him. *T have 
heard of my son’s wisdom and beauty and wish once to see his face’ said the fate- 
reading mother of king Bualiditya (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 169) when the captive 
Mihirakula was led before her his young head for very shame shrouded in his cloak. 

7 Specht in Jour. Asiatique 1883 II. 335 and 348. ; 

8J.R.A.S.XXI.721. According to other accounts (Ency. Brit. IX. Ed. Art. Turk. 
page 658) a portion of the Jouen-Jouen remained in Eastern Asia, where, till A.D. 52, 
they were the masters of the Tuhkiu or Turks, who then overthrew their masters and 
about ten years later (A.D. 560) crushed the power of the White Huns. 
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Lae-lih the father of Toramdna belonged! At the same time, 
though perhaps not themselves White Huns, the details regarding 
Toraména and Mibirakula so nearly cover the fifty years (a.D. 
470-530) of Huna ascendancy in North India that, as was in 
keeping with their position in charge of his Indian outpost, the 
White Han emperor Khushnd4waz, while himself engaged in Central 
Asia and in Persia (4.D. 460-500),? seems to have entrusted the 
conquest of India to Toramdna and his son Mihirakula. Of the 
progress of the mixed Yuan-Yuan and White Hun invaders in 
India few details are available. heir ascendancy in the north 
seems to have been too complete to allow of opposition, and Htnas 
were probably closely associated with the Maitraka or Mehara 
conquest of Kathidvdda (a.p. 480-520). The southern fringe 
of the White Hun dominions, the present Saugor district of the 
Central Provinces, seems to have been the chief theatre of war, a 
debateable ground between the Guptas, Toramdna, and the Malwa 
chiefs. To the east of Sangor the Guptas sueceeded in maintaining 
their power until at least a.p. 528-95 To the west of Saugor the 
Guptas held Eran in a.p, 484-5.4 About twenty years later (a.p. 
505)® Eran was in the hands of Toraména, and in a.pD. 510-11 
Bhaénugupta® fought and apparently won a battle at Eran, 


Mihirakula’s accession to the throne may perhaps be fixed at 
A.D. 512. An inscription of Yasodharman, the date of which cannot 
be many years on either side of a.p. 532-3, claims to have 
enforced the submission of the famous Mihirakula whose power had 
established itself on the tiaras of kings and who had hitherto bowed 
his neck to no one but Siva.” In spite of this defeat Mihirakula held 
Gwalior and the inaccessible fortress of the Himdélayas.8 ‘These 
dates give about a.p. 520 as the time of Mihirakula’s greatest power, 
a result which suggests that the Gollas, whom, about a.p. 520, the 
Greek merchant Cosmas Indikopleustes heard of in the ports of 


Western India as the supreme ruler of Northern India was Kulla 
or Mihirakula. ® 


Regarding the history of the third destroyers 
in Malwa, inscriptions show that in a.p. 437-8, und 
Bandhuvarman son of Vishnuyarman ruled as 


of Gupta power 
er Kuméragupta, 

a local king.!° 
eee 

'The name Jouen-Jouen seems to agree with Toramdna’s surna , . 

Juvia whom Cosmas Indikopleustes (a. D.520-535) places to is eee : the 
Priaulx’s Indian Travels, 220. eTs1a. 

? Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 311 - 349, 3 Fleet’sCorp. Ins. I 

4 Fleet’s Corp, Ins. Ind. III, Ins. 29 line 2. 5 Fleet’s Con. fet ee 36 

® Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. IIT. Ins. 20. ” Fleet's Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins 33 oe 

® Fleet’s Corp, Ins. Ind. ITI. and Ind. Ant. XVIII. 219. peer 

® Priaulx’s Indian Travels, 222. Compare Yule’s Catha: I ag: , 
Gr. 88 page 450,_ For the use of Kula for Mibirakula, tho second half foe the ween, 
compare Fleet's Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 8 note. As regards the change from Kula ri i ole, 
it is to be noted that certain of Mihirakula’s own coins (Ind. Ant.XV 249) have th fc ties 
Gula not Kula, and that this agrees with the suggestion (page 75 note 6) that the t e ries 
of the name is the Persian Mihiragula Rose of the Sun. Of this Gollas, who, lik ae orm 
kula, was the type of conqueror round whom legends gather, Cosmas sa 3 (Pri ic Poe 
Besides a great force of cavalry Gollas could bring into the field 2060 el rin » 223): 
large were his armies that once when besieging an inland town defended b ep : nts. So 
his men horses and elephants drank the wa a water-fosse 


" Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 18, 


5 line I, 


ter and marched in dry-shod, 
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Possibly Bandhuvarman afterwards threw off his allegiance to 
the Guptas and thereby caused the temporary loss of Surdshtra 
towards the end of Kuméaragupta’s reign. Nothing further is 
recorded of the rulers of Malwa until the reign of Yasodharman 
in a.p. 533-4. It has been supposed that one of Yasodharman’s 
inscriptions mentioned a king Vishnuvardhana but there can 
be little doubt that both names refer to the same person.? The 
name of Yasodharman’s tribe is unknown and his crest the 
aulikara has not been satisfactorily explained.’ Mandasor* in 
Western Mélwa, where all his inscriptions have been found, must 
have been a centre of YaSodharman’s power. Yasodharman boasts® 
of conquering from the Brahmaputra tou mount Mahendra and from 
the Himdlayas to the Western Ocean. In the sixth century only 
one dynasty could claim such widespread power. That dynasty is 
the famous family of Ujjain to which belonged the well known 
Vikramaditya of the Nine Gems. It may be conjectured not only 
that Yasodharman belonged to this family but that Yasodharman 
was the great Vikramaditya himself. ® 

The difficult question remains by whom was the power of 
Mihirakula overthrown. YaSodharman claims to have subdued 
Mihirakula, who, he distinctly says, had never before been de- 
feated.? On the other hand, Hiuen Tsiang ascribes Mihirakula’s 
overthrow to a Baldditya of Magadha.® Coins prove that Baldditya® 
was one of the titles of Narasimhagupta grandson of Kuméragupta I. 
(a.p.417-453) who probably ruled Magadha as his son’s seal was 
found in the Ghazipur district.‘° If Hiuen Tsiang’s story is accepted 
a slight chronological difficulty arises in the way of this identifica- 
tion. It is clear that Mihirakula’s first defeat was at the hands of 
Yasodharman about a.p. 5380. His defeat and capture by Baldditya 
must have been later. As Skandagupta’s reign ended about A.p. 470 
a blank of sixty years has to be filled by the two reigns of his brother 
and his nephew.!!_ This, though not impossible, suggests caution in 
identifying Bdldditya. According to Hiuen Tsiang Baldditya was a 
feudatory of Mihirakula who rebelled against him when he began to 
persecute the Buddhists. Hiuen Tsiang notices that, at the interces- 
sion of his own mother, Baladitya spared Mihirakula’s life and allowed 
him to retire to Kashmir. He further notices that Mihirakula 
and his brother were rivals and his statement suggests that 
from Kashmir Mihirakula defeated his brother and recovered 
Gandhdéra. The ascendancy of the White Huns cannot have lasted 
long after Mihirakula. About a.p. 560 the power of the White 
Huns was crushed between the combined attacks of the Persians 
and Turks. “—(A. M. T. J.) ] 





1 Fleet's Corp, Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 33 - 35. ; 

2 Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. ITI. Ins. 35 lime 5. 3 Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. ITI. 151 note 4, 

4N. Lat. 24° 3’; E. Long. 75° 8’. 5 Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 33 line 5. 

6 This hus already been suggested by Genl. Cunningham, Num. Chron. (3rd Ser.), VIII. 
41. Dr. Hernle (J. B. A.S, LVIII. 100f) has identitied Yasodharman with Vikramd- 
ditya’s son Sildditya Pratipadila. 7 Fleet's Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 33 line 6. 

5 Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 169. 9 Hernle in J. B. A. S. LVIII. 97. 

20 See Smith and Hernle J. B. A. S. LVIII. 84; and Fleet Ind. Ant, XIX, 224, 

4 Hornle makes light of this difficulty: J. B. A. S. LVIII. 97. 

22 Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 420, 422. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE VALABHIS 
(A.D. 509-766.) 


Tue Valabhi dynasty, which succeeded the Guptas in Gujarat and 
Kathidvada, take their name from their capital in the east of Kathidveda 
about twenty miles west of Bhavnagar and about twenty-five miles 
north of the holy Jain hill of Satrufijava. The modern name of Valabhi 
is Valeh, It isimpossible to say whether the modern Valeh is a corrup- 
tion of Valahi the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Valabhi or whether 
Valabhi is Sanskritised from a local original Valeh. The form Valahi 
occurs in the writings of Jinaprabhasuri a learned Jain of the thirteenth 
century who describes S’atrufijaya as in the Valdhaka province. A 
town in the chiefship of Valeh now occupies the site of old Valabhi,! 
whose ruins lie buried below thick layers of black earth and silt under 
the modern town and its neighbourhood. The only remains of old 
buildings are the large foundation bricks of which, except a few new 
houses, the whole of Valeh is built. The absence of stone supports the 
theory that the buildings of old Valabhi were of brick and wood. In 
1872 when the site was examined the only stone remains were a few 
scattered Lingas anda well-polished life-size granite Nandi or bull 
lying near a modern Mahédeva temple. Diggers for old bricks have 
found copper pots and copperplates and small Buddhist relic shrines 
with earthen pots and clay seals of the seventh century. 


The ruins of Valabhi show few sions of representing a large or 
important city. The want of sweet water apparently unfits the site for 
the capital of so large a kingdom as Valabhi. Its choice as capital was 
probably due to its being a harbour on the Bhavnagar creck. Since 


eee 


1 Mr, Vajeshankar Gavrishankar, Néib Divdn of Bhavnagar, has made a collection of 
articles found in Valabhi. The collection includes clay seals of four varicties and of 
about the seventh century with the Buddhist formula Fe Dhdsma hetu Prabharasa 
small earthen tope with the same formula imprinted on its base with a seal ; beads and 
Ting stones naugs of several varieties of ak:k or carnelian and sphatik or coral some 
finished others half finished showing that as in modern Cambay the polishing of carnelians 
was a leading industry in early Valabhi. One circular firure of the size of a half 
rupee carved in black stone has engraved upon it the letters ae rein characters of 
about the second century.* A royal seal found by Colonel Watson in Valeb bears on 
it an imperfect inscription of four lines in characters as old as Dhruvasena I, (a.p. 
526), This seal contains the names of three generations of kings, two of whieh the 
grandfather and grandson read Ahivarmman and Pushyana all three being called 
Mahdrdja or great king. The dynastic name is lost. The names on these moveable 
objects need not belong to Valabhi history. Still that seals of the secund and fifth 
centuries have been discovered in Valabhi shows the place was in existence before the 
founding of the historical Valabhi kingdom, A further proof of the age of the city is the 
mention of it in the Kathdsarit-sdgara a comparatively modern work but of very old 
materials, To this evidence of age, with much hesitation, may be added Balai Ptolemy’s 
name for Gopnath point which suggests that as early as the second century Valeh or 
Baleh (compare Alberuni’s era of Balah) was known by its present name. Badly ininted 
coins of the Gupta ruler Kumaragupta (a.p. 417 - 453) are so common as to suggest that 
they were the currency of Valabhi. 

~ The wa and ra are of the old style and the side and upper strokes, that is the kunc 
and adtre of ro are horizontal, 
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the days of Valabhi’s prime the silt which thickly covers the ruins 
has also filled and choked the channel which once united it with the 
Bhavnagar creek when the small Ghelo was probably a fair sized river. 


In spite of the disappearance of every sign of greatness Hiuen Tsiang’s 
(A.D. 640) details show how rich and populous Valabhi was in the early 
part of the seventh century. The country was about 1000 miles (6000 
Hi) and the capital about five miles (30 /z) in circumference. The soil 


the climate and the manners of the people were like those of Malaya. 


The population was dense ; the religious establishments rich, Over a 
hundred merchants owned a hundred [ékhs. The rare and valuable 
products of distant regions were stored in great quantities. In the 
country were several hundred monasteries or sanghardmas with about 
6000 monks. Most of them studied the Little Vehicle according to 
the Sammatiya school. There were sevexal hundred temples of Devas 
and sectaries of many sorts. When Tathégata or Gautama Buddha 
(B.c, 560 -480) lived he often travelled through this country. King 
As‘oka (B.c. 240) had raised monuments or stupas in all places where 
Buddha had rested. Among these were spots where the three past Buddhas 
sat or walked or preached. At the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s account 
(A.D. 640) the king was of the Kshatriya caste, as all Indian rulers were. 
He was the nephew of S’iladitya of Mdlava and the son-in-law of the 
son of S’ildditya the reigning king of Kanydkubja. His name was 
Dhruvapatu (Tu-lu-h’o-po-tu). He was of a lively and hasty disposi- 
tion, shallow in wisdom and statecraft. He had only recently attached 
himself sincerely to the faith in the three precious ones. He yearly 
summoned a great assembly and during seven days gave away valuable 
gems and choice meats. On the monks he bestowed in charity the 
three garments and medicaments, or their equivalents in value, and 
precious articles made of the seven rare and costly gems. ‘Lhese he 
gave in charity and redeemed at twice their price. He esteemed the 
virtuous, honoured the good, and revered the wise. Learned priests from 
distant regions were specially honoured. Not far from the city was 
a great monastery built by the Arhat Achara (’?O-che-lo), where, during 
their travels, the Bodhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati (Kien-hwni) 
settled and composed renowned treatises.* 


The only historical materials regarding the Valabhi dynasty are their 
copperplates of which a large number have been found. That sueh 
powerful rulers as the Valabhis should leave no records on stones and 
no remains of religious or other buildimgs is probably because, with 
one possible exception at Gopnath,’ up to the ninth century all temples 
and religious buildings in Kathiavdda and Gujardt were of brick and 
wood.3 





_ 1 As suggested by Dr. Biihler (Ind. Ant. VI, 10), this is probably the Vihdra called 
Sri Bappapidiyavihéra which is described as having been constructed by Acharya 
Bhadanta Sthiraimati who is mentioned as the grantee in a copperplate of Dharasena JI. 
bearing date Gupta 269 (4 p. 588). The Sthiramati mentioned with titles of religious 
veneration in the copperplate is probably the same as that referred to by Hiuen Tsiang, 
(Ditto). 2 Burgess’ Kathidwir and Kutch, 187. 

3 Stories on record about two temples one at Satrufijaya the other at Somanitha support 
this view. As regards the Sdtrufijaya temple the tradition is that while the minister of 
Kumarapfla (A.D. 1143 - 1174) of Anahilavida was on a visit to S’atrufijaya to worship 
and meditate in the temple of Adinitha, the wick of the lamp in the shrine was removed 
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The Valabhi copperplates chiefly record grants to Brahmanical 
temples and Buddhist monasteries and sometimes to individuals. All 
are in one style two plates inscribed breadthwise on the inner side, the 
earliest: plates being the smallest. The plates are held together by two 
rings passed through two holes in their horizontal upper margin. One 
of the rings bears on one side a seal with, as a badge of the religion of the 
dynasty, a well-proportioned seated Nandi or bull. Under the bull is 
the word Bhatdrka the name of the founder of the dynasty. Except 
such differences as may be traced to the lapse of time, the characters are 
the same in all, and at the same time differ from the character then in use 
in the Valabhi territory which must have been that from which Devand4- 
gari is derived. The Valabhi plate character is adopted from that 
previously in use in South Gujarat plates which was taken from the 
South Indian character. The use of this character suggests thateither 
Bhatarka or the clerks and writers of the plates came from South 
Gujardt.| The language of all the grants is Sanskrit prose. Hach 
records the year of the grant, the name of the king making the 
grant, the name of the grantee, the name of the village or field 
granted, the name of the writer of the charter either the minister 
of peace and war sandhivigrahadhikrita or the military head bald- 
dhikrita, and sometimes the name of the dutaka or gift-causer 
generally some officer of influence or a prince and in one case 
a princess. The grants begin by recording they were made either 
‘from Valabhi’ the capital, or ‘from the royal camp’ ‘ Vijaya- 
skandhavdra. Then follows the genealogy of the dynasty from 
Bhatarka the founder to the grantor king. Each king has in every 
grant a series of attributes which appear to have been fixed for 
him once for all. Except in rare instances the grants contain 
nothing historical. They are filled with verbose description and 
figures of speech in high flown Sanskrit. As enjoined in law- 
books or dharmasdstras after the genealogy of the grantor comes 
the name of the composer usually the minister of peace and war 
and after him the boundaries of the land granted. The plates 
conclude with the date of the grant, expressed in numerals follow- 
ing the letter sam or the letters samra for samyatsara that is 
year. After the numerals are given the lunar month and day and 
the day of the week, with, at the extreme end, the sign manual 
svahasto mama followed by the name of the king in the genitive 
case that is Own hand of me so and so. The name of the era in 
which the date is reckoned is nowhere given. 


So far as is known the dates extend for 240 years from 207 to 
447, That the earliest known date is so late as 207 makes it pro- 
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by mice and set on fire and almost destroyed the temple which was wholly of wood. The 
minister secing the danger of wooden buildings determined to erect a stone edifice 
(Kumdrapdla Charita). The story about Somandtha is given in an inscription of the 
time of Kumarap4la in the temple of Bhadrakali which shows that before the stone tem ple 
was built by Bhimadeva I. (a.p. 1022 - 1072) the structure was of wood which was 
traditionally believed to be as old as the time of Krishna, Compare the Bhadrakéli 
inscription at Somandtha, 
1The correctness of this inference seems open to question. 

Valabhi plate character seems traceable from ita natural local ae te sae be 
(4.D. 450) and the Rudraddman (a.p. 150) Girnar inscriptions.—(A, M, T, J.) eae 
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bable that the Valabhis adopted an era already in use in Rathidvada. 
No other era scems to have been in use in Vaiabhi. ‘Three inscrip- 
tions have their years dated expressly in the Valabhi Samvat. The 
earliest of these in Bhadrakali’s temple in Somnath Patan is of the time 
of Kumdarapdala (4.p. 1143-1174) the Solanki ruler of Anahilavdda. 
It bears date Valabhi Samvat 850. The second and third are in 
the temple of Harsata Devi at Verdval. The second which was 
tirst mentioned by Colonel Tod, is dated Hijra 662, Vikrama 
Samvat 15320, Valabhi Samvat 945, and Simha Samvat bi. The 
third inseription, in the same temple on the face of the pedestal of an 
image of Krishna represented as upholding the Govardhana hill, 
bears date Valabhi S.927. These facts prove that an era known 
as the Valabhi era, which the inscriptions show began in A.v. 319, 
was in use for about a hundred years in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. This may be accepted as the era of the Valabhi plates 
which extended over two centuries. Further the great authority 
(a.D. 1030) Alberuni gives Saka 241 that is a.p. 319 as the starting 
point both of the ‘era of Balah’ and of what he calls the Gupta- 
kala or the Gupta era. Beruni’s accuracy is established by a 
comparison of the Mandasor inscription and the Nepal inscription 
of Amsuvarman which together prove the Gupta era started from 
A.b. 319. Though its use by the powerful Valabhi dynasty caused 
the era to be generally known by their name in Gujardt in certain 
localities the Gupta era continued in use under its original name 
as in the Morbi copperplate of Jdikadeva which bears date 4588 
“of the era of the Guptas.”? 


The Valabhi grants supply information regarding the leading 
office bearers and the revenue police and village administrators 
whose names generally occur in the following order : 


(1) Ayuktaka, meauing appointed, apparently any superior 

(2) Toiiyukicbat official. 

(3) Drdngika, apparently an officer in charge of a town, as 
dranga means a town. 

(4) Mahattara or Senior has the derivative meaning of high in 
rank, Mitra the Marathi for an old man is the same word. In 
the Valabhi plates muhattura seems to be generally used to mean 
the accre-lite headman of a village, recognised as headman both 
by the people of the village and by the Government. 

(5) Chitubhata that is bhatas or sepoys for chitas or rogues, 
police mounted and on foot, represent the modern police Jamuddrs 
havdélilars and constables. The Kumarapdla Charita mentions that 
Chatabhatas were sent by Siddhar‘ja to apprehend the fugitive 
Kumirapdla. One plate records the grant of a village‘ unenterable 
by chitubhatas.’”? 

(6) Dhruva fixed or permanent is the hereditary officer in charge 
of the records and accounts of a village, the Taldti and Kulkarni 


' The era has been exhaustively discussed by Mr. Fleet in Corp. Ins. Ind, III, Intro- 
duction. 

? Nepaul Inscriptions. The phrase achdfa-bhata is not uncommon. Mr. Fleet (Corp. 
Ins. Ind. IIT page 98 note 2) explains achdta-bhata- “pravesya as “not to be entered 
either by regular (hata) or by irregular (chdta) troops,” 
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of modern times. One of the chief duties of the Dhruva was to 
see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal share. 
The name is still in use in Cutch where village accountants are 
called Dhru and Dhruva. Dhru is also a common surnaine among 
Nagar Bréhmans and Modh and other Vdnids in Cutch Gujarat 
and Kathidvada. 

(7) Adhikaranika means the chief judicial magistrate or judge 
of a place, 

(8) Dandaupasika literally ‘holding the fetters or noose of 
punishment,’ is used both of the head police officer and of the 
hanginan or executioner, 

(9) Chauroddharanika the thief-catcher. Of the two Indian 
ways of catching thieves, one of setting a thief to catch a thief the 
other the Paqi or tracking system, the second answers well in 
sandy Gujarat and Kathiavada where the Tracker or Pagi is one 
of the Bdrdbalute or regular village servants. 

(10) Rajasthantya, the foreign secretary, the officer who had to 
do with other states and kingdoms riéjasthinas. Some authorities 
take rdjasthintya to mean viceroy. 

(1i) Amatya minister and sometimes councillor is generally 
coupled with /wmdra or prince. 

(12) Anutpanndddnasamudyréhaka the arrear-gatherer. 

(13) Sawlkika the superintendent of tolls or customs. 

(14) Bhogika or Bhogoddharanika the collector of the Bhoga that 
is the state share of the land produce taken in kind, as a rule 
one-sixth. The term bhoga is still in use in Kathidvdda for the 
share, usually one-sixth, which landholders receive from their 
cultivating tenants. 

(15) Vartmapdéla the roadwatch were often mounted and 
stationed in thinds or small roadside sheds.? 

(16) Pratisaraka patrols night-guards or watchmen of fields 
and villages.$ 

(17) Veshayapeti division-lord probably corresponded to the 
present subdah, 

(18) Rashtrapati the head of a district. 

(19) Grdmaknte the village headman. 


The plates show traces of four territorial divisions : (1) Vishaya 
the largest corresponding to the modern administrative Division : 
(2) dhiia or Aharané that is collectorate (from dhara a collection) 
corresponding to the modern district or zillah : (3) Pathaka, of the 
road, a sub-division, the place named and its surroundings: (4) 
Sthali a petty division the place without surroundings,} : 


: The district of Kaira and the province of Kaéthiavada to which the 
Valabhi grants chietly refer appear to have had separate systems 


eee 


1 Buhler in Ind. Ant. V. 205. “Ind. And. VIL. 68. * Ind, Ant. VIL. 68. 

4 Of the different territorial divisions the following examples occur: Of Voshuye or 
main division Svabh igapuravishaye and Stiryapuravishaye: of Ahdra or collecturate 
Khetaka-ahéra the Kaira district and Hastavapra-ahira or Hastavapraharani the 
Hithab district near Bhavnagar: of Pathaka or sub-division Nagur-panthaka 
Porbandar-panthaka (Parsis still talk of Navsdri panthaka): of Sthali or pett 
division Vatasthali, Lonapadrakasthali, and others, Pe 
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of land assessment Kaira by yield Kathidvdda by area. Under the 
Kathiavada system the measurement was by pdaJdvarta literally the 
space between one foot and the other that is the modern fadam or 
pace. ‘lhe pace used in measuring land seems to have differed from 
the ordinary pace as most of the Kathidvdda grants mention the 
bhipadérarta or land pace. he Kaira system of assessment was 
by yield the unit being the pituka or basketful, the grants describ- 
ing fields as capable of growing so many baskets of rice or barley 
(or as requiring so many baskets of seed). As the grants always 
specify the Kaira basket a similar system with a different sized 
basket seems to have been in use in other parts of the country. 
Another detail which the plates preserve is that each field had its 
name called after a guardian or from some tree or plant. Among 
fiell names are Kotilaka, Atimana-kedéra, Khanda-kedara, 
Gargara-kshetra, Bhima-kshetra, Khagali-kedéra, Sami-kedéra, 


The state religion of the Valabhi kings was Saivism. Every 
Valabhi copperplate hitherto found bears on its seal the figure 
of a bull with under it the name of Bhatdrka the founder of the 
dynasty who wasaSaiva. Except Dhruvasena I. (4.D. 526) who is 
called Paramabhdgavata or the great Vaishnava and his brother and 
successor Dharapatta who is styled Paramddityabhakta cr the great 
devotee of the sun, and Guhasena, who in his grant of Sam. 248 
calls himself Paramopdsaka or the great devotee of Buddha, all the 
Valabhi kings are called Parama-mdhesvara the great Saiva. 


The grants to Buddhist vihiras or monasteries of which there 
are scveral seem special gifts to institutions founded by female 
relatives of the granting kings. Most of the grants are to 
Brahmans who though performing Vaidik ceremonies probably as 
at present honoured Saivism. This Saivism seems to have been of 
the old Pésupata school of Nakuliga or Lakulféa as the chief shrine 
of Lakulisa was at Kardvana the modern Karvan in the Gdikwar’s 
territory fifteen miles south of Baroda and eight miles north-east 
of Miyagdém railway station a most holy place till the time of the 
Vaghela king Avjunadeva in the thirteenth century The special 





'Kadrvan seems to have suffered great desecration at the hands of the Musalmins. 
All round the village chiefly under pipal trees. images and pieces of sculpture and large 
linvas lie scattered. To the north and east of the village on the banks of a large 
built pond called Kigikunda are numerous sculptures and lizyas. Partly embedded in 
the ground a pillar in style of about the eleventh century has a writing over it of 
latter times. The inscription contains the name of the place Sanskritised as K ty4- 
varohana, and mentions an ascetic named Virabaliadrarasi who remained mute for twelve 
years. Near the pillar, at the steps leading to the water, is a carved doorway of about 
the tenth or eleventh century with some well-proportioned figures. The left door- 
post has at the top a figure of S‘iva, below the S'iva a figure of Sdrya, below the 
Sdrya a male and female, and under them attendants or yunds of Siva. The right 
doorpost has at the top a figure of Vishnu seated on Garuda, below the seated Vishnu 
a standing Vishnu with four hands, and below that two sitting male and female figures, 
the male with hands folded in worship the female holding a purse. These figures probably 
represent a married pair who paid for this gateway. Further below are figures of gunas 
of S‘iva. In 1884 in repairing the south bank of the pond a number of carved stones 
were brought from the north of the town, About half a mile north-west of the town 
on the bank of a dry brook, is a temple of Chamunda Devi of about the tenth century. 
It contains a mutilated life-size image of Chamunda. Facing the temple lie mutilated 
figures of the seven Matrikds and of Bhairava, probably the remains of aseparate altar 
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holiness attached to the Narbdda in S’aivism and to its pebbles as 
lingas is probably due to the neighbourhood of this shrine of 
Karvén. ‘the followers of the Nakulisa-Pésupata school were strict 
devotees of S’aivism, Nakulisa the founder being regarded as an 
incarnation of S‘iva. ‘The date of the foundation vf this school is 
not yet determined. It appears to have been between the second 
and the fifth century a.p. Nakulisa had four disciples Kusika, 
Gargya, Karusha, and Maitreya founders of four branches which 
spread through the length and breadth of India. ‘Though no special 
representatives of this school remain, in spite of their nominal 
allegiance to S'ankardchdrya the Dasandwmis or Atits are in fact 
Nakulisas in their discipline doctrines and habits—applying ashes 
over the whole body, planting a linga over the grave of a buried 
Atit, and possessing proprietary rights over S‘aiva temples. The 
Pégupatas were ever ready to fight for their school and often helped 
and served in the armies of kings who became their disciples. Till 
a century ago these unpaid followers reeruited the armies of India 
with celibates firm and strong infighting. It was apparently to 
gain these recruits that so many of the old rulers of India became 
followers of the Pasgupata school. ‘lo secure their services the rulers 
had to pay them special respect. The leaders of these fighting 
monks were regarded as pentitls like the Bappa-pda or Pontiff of 
the later Valabhi and other kings. Thus among the later Valabhis 
S‘laditya LV. is called Baraypaddnudhydta and all subsequent 
S‘ilddityas Bappapdddnudhydta both titles meaning Worshipping at 
the feet of Bava or Bappa. 

This Bava is the popular Prakrit form of the older Prakrit or 
desi Bappa meaning Father or worshipful. Bappa is the original 
of the Hindustani and Gujarati Bava father or elder; it is also a 
special term for a head Gosdvi or Atit or indeed for any recluse. 
The epithet Bappa-paddnudiydta, Bowing at the feet of Bappa, 
occurs in the attributes of several Nepal kings, and in the case of 
king Vasantasena appears the full phrase : 

Paramu-deicata-Leppa-bhatta ala-mahei dja’ tperdanudhiueta. 

Falling at the illustrious feet of the great Mahaiija Lerd Bappa. 
hese Nepdl kings were S’aivas as they are called purama- 
mehesvaid in the text of the inscription and like the Valabhi seals 
their seals bear a bull. It follows that the term Luppa was 
applied both by the Valabhis and the Nepal kings to some one, 
who can hardly be the same individual, unless he was their 
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facing the temple with the mét:i-mandala or Mother-Meeting uponit. The village 
has a large modern temple of Siva called NakleSvara, on the site of some old temple 
and mostly built of old carved temple stones. In the temple close by are a number of 
old images of the sun and the boar incarnation of Vishnu all of about the tenth or 
eleventh century. The name Naklesvara would seem to have been derived from 
Nakuliva the founder of the Pisupata sect and the temple may origin 
an image of Nakuliéa himself or a lnya representing Nakulis’a. < 
the village near a small dry reservoir called the Kunda of R. 
preserved black stone seated tigure of Chanda one ‘of t] 
attendants, without whose worshi hi 
all that remains after miking 


ally have had 
Close to the west of 
ardjesvara lies a well- 
: 1@ Inust respected of Siva’s 
p. all worship of Siva 1s imperfect, and to whom 
oblations to Siva is offered. A number of other 
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common overlord, which the distance between the two countries and 
still more the fact that his titles are the same as the titles of 
the Valabhi kings make almost impossible. In these circumstances 
the most probable explanation otf the Bappa or Bava of these 
inscriptions is that it was applied to Shaivite pontiffs or ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries. The attribute Purama-duicata The Great Divine 
prefixed to Bappa in the inscription of Vasantasena confirms this 
view. That such royal titles as Muhdarijddhirdja, Parama- 
bhattiraha, and Paramesrara are ascribed to Bappa is in agreement 
with the present use of Mahdraja for all priestly Brahmans and 
recluses and of Bhattdraka for Digambara Jain priests. Though 
specially associated with Saivas the title buppa is applied also to 
Vaishnava dignitaries. That the term b«ppa was in similar use 
among the Buddhists appears from the title of a Valabhi vihdra 
Bappapdédiyavihdra The monastery of the worshipful Bappa that is 
Of the great teacher Sthiramati by whom it was built. 


The tribe or race of Bhatarka the founder of the Valabhi dynasty 
is doubtful. None of the numerous Valabhi copperplates mentions 
the race of the founder. The Chalukya and Rashtrakuta copperplates 
are silent regarding the Valabhi dynasty. Anditis worthy of note 
that the Gehlots and Gohils, who are descended from the Valabhis, 
take their name not from their race but from king Guha or Guhasena 
(a.D.559-557) the fourth ruler and apparently the first great 
sovereiun amongthe Valabhis. These considerations make it probable 
that Bhatarka belonged to some low or stranger tribe. Though the 
evidence falls short of proof the probability seems strong that 
Bhatirka belonged to the Gurjara tribe, and that it was the 
supremacy of him and his descendants which gave rise to the name 
Gurjjara-ritra the country of the Gurjjaras,a name used at first 
by outsiders and afterwards adopted by the people of Gujarat. 
iexcept Bhatérka and his powerful dynasty no kings occur of 
sufficient importance to have given their name to the great 
province of Gujarat. Against their Gurjara origin it may be urged 
that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (4.D. 640) calls the king of 
Valabhi a Kshatriya. Still Hiuen Tsiang’s remark was made more 
than a century after the establishment of the dynasty when their rise 
to power aud influence had made it possible for them to ennoble 
themselves by calling themselves Nshatriyas and tracing their lineage 
to Puranie heroes. ‘That such ennobling was not only possible but 
common is beyond question. Many so-called Rajput families in 
Gujarit and Kathiavada can be traced to low or stranger tribes. 
The early kings of Nandipuri or Nandod (A.D. 450) call themselves 
Gurjjaras and the later members of the same dynasty trace their 
lineage to the Mahabharata hero Karna. Again two of the Nandod 
Gurjjaras Dadda II. and Jayabhata II. helped the Valabhis 
under circumstances which suggest that the bond of sympathy 





1Compare Beal Buddhist Records, II, 268 note 76 and Ind. Ant. VI. 9. The 
meaning and reference of the title Bappa have been much discussed. The question is 
treated at length by Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins, Ind. III. 186 note 1) with the result that the 
title is applied not to a religious teacher but to the father and predecessor of the king 
who makes the grant, According to Mr. Fleet bappa would be used in reference toa 
father, dva in reference to an uncle. 
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may have been their common origin. The present chiefs of Nandod 
derive their lineage from Karna and call themselves Gohils of the 
saine stock as the Bhavnagar Gohils who admittedly belong to the 
Valabhi stock. ‘This supports the theory that the Gurjjaras and the 
Valabhis had a common origin, and that the Gurjjaras were a branch 
of and tributary to the Valabhis. This would explain how the 
Valabhis came to make grants in Broach at the time when the 
Gurjjaras ruled there. It would further explain that the Gurjjaras 
were called simantas or feudatories because they were under the 
overlordship of the Valabhis.! 

The preceding chapter shows that except Chandragupta (A.D, 410) 
Kumiragupta (A.D. 416) and Skandagupta (A.D. 456) none of the 
Guptas have left any trace of supremacy in Gujarat and Kathidvada, 
Of what happened in Gujarat during the forty years after Gupta 150 
(A.D. 469), when the reign of Skandagupta came to an end nothing 
is known or is likely to be discovered from Indian sources. The 
blank of forty years to the founder Bhatirka (A.D. 509) or more 
correctly of sixty years to Dhruvasena (A.D. 526) the first Valabhi 
king probably corresponds with the ascendancy of some foreign 
dynasty or tribe. All trace of this tribe has according to 
custom been blotted out of the Sanskrit and other Hindu records. 
At the same time it is remarkable that the tifty vears ending about 
A.D. 525 correspond closely with the ascendancy in north and 
north-west India of the yreat tribe of Ephthalites or White Huns. 
As has been shown in the Gupta Chapter, by a.p. £70 or 480, the 
White Huns seein to have been powerful if not supreme In Upper 
Tndia. In the beginning of the sixth century, perhaps about 
A.D. 520, Cosmas Indikopleustes deseribes the north of India and 
the west coast as far south as Kalliena that is Kalyan near Bombay 
as under the Huns whose king was Gollas.? Not many years luter 
(A.D. 530) the Hun power in Central India sutfered defeat and 
about the same time a new dynasty arose in south-east Kathidvada. 


The first trace of the new power, the earliest Valabhi erant, is 
that of Dbruvasena in the Valabhi or Gupta year 2U7 (a.p. BEG): 
In this grant Dhruyasena is deseribed as the third son of the 
Sendpati or general Bhatdrka. Of Sendpati Bhatarka neither 
copperplate nor inscription has been found. Certain coins which 
General Cunningham Arch. Sury. Rept. LX. Pl. V. has ascribed to 
Bhatarka have on the obverse a bust, as on the western eoins of 











1 Whether the Valabhis were or were not Gurjjaras the following facts favour the 
view that they entered Gujarat from Malwa. It has been shown (Fleet Ind. Ant, XX. 
376) that while the Guptas used the so-called Northern year beginning with Chaitra 
the Valabhi year began with Kartika (see Ind, Ant. XX.376). And further Kiellorn 
in his examination of questions connected with the Vikrama era (Ind. Ant. XIX. and 
XX.) has given reasons for believing that the original Vikrama year began with Kartika 
and took its rise in Malwa. It seems therefore that when they settled in Gujarat, while 
they adopted the Gupta era the Valabhis still adhered to the old arrangement of fhe year 
to which they had been accustomed in their home in Mdlwa. The arrangement of the 
year entered into every detail of their lives, and was therefore much more difficult to 
uhagee oo 7 starting point of their era, which was important only for official acts 
—(A.M.T. J.) . 

? Montfaucon’s Edition in Priaulx’s Indian Travels, 222-293. It ceoms doubtful 
if Cosmas meant that Gollas’ overlordship spread as far south as K 
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Kuméragupta, and on the reverse the Saiva trident, and round the 
trident the somewhat doubiful legend in Gupta characters : 
Rajiio Mahakshatri Paramedityabhakta S’ri S’arvva-bhattarakasa. 
Of the king the great Kshatri, great devotee of the sun, the 
illustrious S’arvva-bhatta@raka. 

This Sarvva seems to have been a Réashtraktita or Gurjjara 
king. His coins were continued so long in use and were so often 
copied that in the end upright strokes took the place of letters. 
That these coins did not belong to the founder of the Valabhi 
dynasty appears not only from the difference of name between 
Bhattaraka and Bhatarka but because the coiner was a king and 
the founder of the Valabhis a general. 


Of the kingdom which Sendpati Bhatdrka overthrew the 
following details are given in one of his epithets in Valabhi 
copperplates: ‘ Who obtained glory by dealing hundreds of blows 
on the large and very mighty armies of the Maitrakas, who by 
force had subdued their enemies. As regards these Maitrakas 
it is to be noted that thename Maitraka means Solar. The sound 
of the compound epithet Maitraka-amitra that is Maitraka-enemy 
used in the inscription makes it probable that the usual form Mihira 
or solar was rejected in favour of Maitraka which also means solar 
to secure the necessary assonance with amitra or enemy. The 
form Mihira solar seems a Hinduizing or meaning-makiug of the 
northern tribal name Medh or Mehr, the Mehrs being a tribe which 
at one time seem to have held sway over the whole of Khathidvada 
and which are still found in strength near the Barda hills in the 
south-west of Kathidvada.! The Jethvaé chiefs of Porbandar who 
were formerly powerful rulers are almost certainly of the Mehr 
tribe. ‘They are still called Mehr kings and the Mehrs of Kathid- 
vada regard them as their leaders and at the call of their Head are 
ready to fight for him. The chief of Mehr traditions describes the 
fights of their founder Makaradhvaja with one Maytiradhvaja. This 
tradition seems to embody the memory of an historical struggle. 
The makara or fish is the tribal badge of the Mehrs and is marked 
on a Morbi copperplate dated A.p. 904 (G. 585) and on the forged 
Dhinitki grant of the Mehr king Jdikddeva. On the other hand 
Maytradhvaja or peacock-bannered would be the name of the 
Guptas beginning with Chandragupta who ruled in Gujardt (a.p. 
396-416) and whose coins have a peacock on the reverse. The 
tradition would thus be a recollection of the struggle between the 
Mehrs and Guptas in which about 4.D. 470 the Guptas were defeated. 
The Mehrs seem to have been a northern tribe, Who, the evidence 
of place names seems to show, passed south through Western 
Rajputana, Jaslo, Ajo, Bad, and Koml leaders of this tribe giving 
their names to the settlements of Jesalmir, Ajmir, Badmer, and 
Komalmer. The resemblance of name and the nearness of dates 
suggest a connection between the Mehrs and the great Panjab 
conqueror of the Guptas Mihirakula (4.D.512-540?). If not them- 











* The Mehrs seem to have remained in power also in north-east Kithiivida till the 
thirteenth century, Mokherdji Gohil the famous chief of Piram was the son of a 
daughter of Dhan Mehr or Mair of Dhanduka, Kas Mala, I. 316, 
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selves Hiinas the Mehrs may have joined the conquering armies of 
the Hunas and passing south with the Hunas may have won a 
settlement in hathiavada as the Kathis and Jhaédejas settled about 
300 years later. After Sendpati bhatdrka’s conquests in the south 
of the Peninsula the Mehrs seem to have retired to the north of 
Kathidvéda. 

The above account of the founder of the Valabhis accepts the 
received opinion that he was the Sendipati or General of the 
Guptas. The two chief points in support of this view are that 
the Valabhis adopted both the Gupta era and the Gupta currency. 
Still it is to be noted that this adoption of a previous era and 
currency by vo means implies any connection with the former 
rulers.! Both the Gurjjaras (a.p. 580) and the Chalukyas (4.p. 642) 
adopted the existing era of the Traiktitakas (a.D. 248-9) while as 
regards currency the practice of continuing the existing type is by 
no means uncommon.” In these circumstances, and seeing that 
certain of the earlier Valabhi inscriptions refer to an overlord who 
ean hardly have been a Gupta, the identification of the king to 
whom the original Sendépati owed allegiance must be admitted to be 
doubtful. 


All known copperplates down to those of Dharasena (a.p. 579 the 
great orandson of Bhatdrka) give a complete genealogy from 
Bhatirka to Dharasena. Later copperplates omit all mention of 
any descendants but those in the main line. 


Sendpati Bhatirka had four sons, (1) Dharasena (2) Dronasimha 
(3) Dhruvasena and (4) Dharapatta. Of Dharasena the first 
son no record has been traced. His name first appears in the 
copperplates of his brother Dhruvasena where like his father he is 
called Sendpati. Similarly of the second son Dronasimha no record 
exists except in the copperplates of his brother Dhruvasena. In 
these copperplates unlike his father and elder brother Dhruvasena is 
called Mahdrija and is mentioned as ‘invested with royal authority 
in person by the great Jord, the lord of the wide extent of the whole 
world. This great lord or paramuswimi could not have been his 
father Bhatarka. Probably he was the king to whom Bhatarka owed 
alleviance. It is not clear where Dronasimha was installed king 
probably it was in Kathidvdda from the south-east of which his 
father and elder brother had driven back the Mchrs or Maitrakas.3 








1 All the silver and copper coins found in Valabhi and in the neighbouring town of 
Sihor are poor imitations of Kumdragupta’s (A.D. 417-4153) and of Skandagupta’s (4 D, 
454-470) coins, smaller Hghter and of bad almost rude workmanship. The only traces 
of an independent currency are two copper coins of Dharasena, apparently Uharasena 
1V., the most powerful of the dynasty who was called Ch tkhrareartin or Emperor. 
The question of the Gupta-Valabhi coins is discussed in Jour. Royal As. Soey. for Jan. 
1893 pazes 133-143. Dr Buhler (page 138) holds the view put forward in this note of 
Dr. Bhagvanlil’s namely that the coins are Valabhi eopies of Gupta currency. Mr, 
Smith (Ditto, 142-143) thinks they should be considered the coins of the kings whose 
names they bear. 

? The three types of coins still current at Ujjain, Bhilsa, and Gwilior in the territories 
of His Highness Sindhia are imitations of the previous local Muhammadan coinage. 

57As the date of Dronasimha’s investiture is about a.p, 520 it is necessary to 
consider what kings at this period claimed the title of supreme lord and could boast of 
ruling the whole earth, The rulers of this period whom we know of are Mihirakula, 
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The third son Dhruvasena is the first of several Valabhis of 
that name. Three copperplates of his remain: The Kukad grant 
dated Gupta 207 (a4.D. 826),! an unpublished grant found in 
Junagadh dated Gupta 210 (4.D.529),and the Valeh grant dated Gupta 
216 (4.p. 535).?, One of Dhruvasena’s attributes Parama-bhattaraka- 
padinudhydta, Bowing at the feet of the great lord, apparently 
applies to the same paramount sovereign who installed his brother 
Dronasimha. The paramount lord can hardly be Dhruvasena’s father 
as his father is either called Bhafurka without the parama or more 
commonly Sendpati that is general. Dhruvasena’s other political 
attributes are Maharaja Great King or Mahasdmanta Great Chief, 
the usual titles of a petty feudatory king. Inthe a.p. 535 plates he 
has the further attributes of Mahapratihira the great doorkeeper 
or chamberlain, Mahddaudandyaka’® the great magistrate, and 
Mahdkdrtakritika (?) or great general, titles which seem to show 
he still served some overlord. It is not clear whether Dhruvasena 
succeeded his brother Dronasimha or was a separate contemporary 
ruler. The absence of ‘falling at the feet of’ or other successional 
phrase and the use of the epithet ‘serving at the feet of’ the great 
lord seem to show that his power was distinct from his brothers. 
In any case Dhruvasena is the first of the family who has a clear 
connection with Valabhi from* which the grants of A.p. 526 and 
529 are dated. 


In these grants Dhruvasena’s father Bhatdirka and his elder 
brothers are described as ‘great Mdhesvaras’ that is followers of 
Siva, while Dhruvasena himself is called Paramabhigavata the 
great Vaishnava. It is worthy of note, as stated in the A.D. 585 
grant, that his niece Duddaé (or Lul4?) was a Buddhist and had 
dedicated a Buddhist monastery at Valabhi. The latest known date 
of Dhruvasena is A.D. 535 (G. 216). Whether Dharapatta or 
Dharapatta’s son Guhasena succeeded is doubtful. That Dharapatta 
is styled Mahdrdja and that a twenty-four years’ gap occurs between 
the latest grant of Dhruvasena and A.D y-09 the earliest grant of 

sh 


YaSodharman Vishuuvardhana, the descendants of I indragupta’s son Puragupta, and the 
Gupta chiefs of Eastern Milwa, Neither Toraména nor Mihirakula appears to have 
borne the paramount title of Parames’vara though the former is called Mahdrdjadhirdja 
in the Eran inscription and Avanipati or Lord of the Earth (= simply king) on his coins: 
in the Gwalior inscription Mihirakula is simply called Lord of the Earth. He was a 
powerful prince but he could hardly claim to be ruler of “the whole circumference of the 
earth.” He therefore cannot be the ins.aller of Dronasimha, Taking next the Guptas 
of Magadha we find on the Bhitari seil the title of Mahardjadhirdija given to each of 
them, but there is considerable reasou to believe that their power had long since shrunk 
to Magadha and Eastern Malwa, and if Hiuen Tsiang’s Biliditya is Narasimhagupta, 
he must have been about A.p. 520 a feudatory of Mihirakula, and could not be spoken 
of as supreme lord, nor as ruler of the whole earth. The Guptas of Mélwa have even 
less claim to these titles, as Bhanugupta was a mere Mahdraja, and all that is known of 
him is that he won a battle at Eran in Eastern Malwa in a,p. 510-11, Last of all 
comes Vishnuyardhana or Yasodharman of Mandasor. In one of the Mandasor 
inscriptions he has the titles of RijAdhiraja and Parames'vara (a.D. 532-33) ; in another 
he boasts of having | ©%ed his conquests from the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) to the 
western ocean and fr¢{7 the Himilaya to mount Mahendra. It seems obvious that 
Yasodharman is thegraramasyimi of the Valabhi plate, and that the reference to the 
western ocean relates 0 Bhatarka’s successes aga nst the Maitrakas,—(A.M.T.J.) 

1Ind. Ant. V. 204. ' 2 Ind. Ant. LV. 104. ’ 

*¥n a commentar’’ on the Kalpastitra Dandandyaka is described as meaning Tuntra- 
pala that is head ©’ a district. 
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Guhasena favour the succession of Dharapatta. On the other hand 
in the a.p. 559 evant all Guhasena’s sins are said to be cleansed by 
falling at the feet of, that is, by succeeding, Dhruvasena. It is 
possible that Dharapatta may have ruled for some years and 
Dhruvasena again risen to power. 


Of Guhasena (A.D. 53)?-569) three plates and a fragment of an 
inscription remain. Two of the grants are from Valeh dated 
A.D. 509 and 565 (G. 240 and 245)!: the third is from Bhavnagar 
dated A.D. 567 (G. 248),* The inscription is on an earthen pot found 
at Valeh and dated a.p.5665 (G. 247).2 In all the later Valabhi 
plates the genealogy begins with Guhasena who seems to have been 
the first great ruler of his dynasty. Guhasena is a Sanskrit name 
meaning Whose army is like that of Karttika-svami: his popular 
name was probably Guhila, It appears probable that the Gohil 
and Gehlot Rajput chiefs of Kithidvada and Rajputana, who are 
believed to be descendants of the Valabhis, take their name from 
Guhasena or Guha, the form Gehloti or Gehlot, Guhila-utta, being 
a corruption of Guhilaputra or descendants of Guhila, a name which 
occurs in old Rajput records.* This lends support to the view 
that Guhasena was believed to be the first kine of the dynasty. 
Like his predecessors he is called Maharaja or ereat king. In one 
grant he is called the great Saiva and in another the great Buddhist 
devotee (paramopdsaka), while he grants villages to the Buddhist 
monastery of his paternal aunt’s daughter Dudddé, Though a 
Saivite Guhasena, like most of his predecessors, tolerated and even 
encouraged Buddhism. His minister of peace and war is named 
Skandabhata. 


The beginning of Guhasena’s reign is uncertain. Probably it 
was not earlicr than A.D, 539 (G. 220). His latest known date is 
A.D. 597 (G. 248) but he may have reigned two years lonver. 

About 4.d.569 (G. 250) Guhasena was suceceded hy his son 
Dharasena II, Five his grants remain, three dated A.p. 571 
(G. 252),5 the fourth dal scp. 588 (G. 259),6 and the fifth dated 
A.D.930 (CG. 270)./ In thirst three grants Dharasena is called 
Maharaja or great king; MAthe two later grants is added the title 
Mahasimanta Great Feudatory, seeming to show that in the latter 
part of his reign Dharascna had: to acknowledge as overlord some 
one Whose power hail ereatly inercased.s All his copperplates style 
Dharasena LT. Parama-nuihegvara Great S’aiva. A gap of eighteen 
years occurs between a.p. 589 Dharasena’s latest rant and A.p, 607 
the earliest grant of his son Siladitya. 

Dharasena If. was suecevded by his sox S‘ildditya I. who is also 
called Dharmaditya or the sun of relivion. ; 

_ The Satrufijaya Mihdtuya has ‘a prophetic account of one 
S‘ddditya who will be a propagator of religion in Vikrama Samvat 
eta 












: a Ant VI, 68; TV. 174. * Ind Ant. V. 206, es 

. ae ri = 73, 4 Kumanip dla-Charita, AQ — scriptions. 

& Th, fea TL. 3u2, VIT 68, XILL. 160. 8 Ind Ant. VEO 7 Ind. Ant. VIT. 90. 
US change vt title was probably connected with the inercayge of Gurjara power, 
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477 (a.p. 420). This Mdhdtmya is comparatively modern and is 
not worthy of much trust. Vikrama Samvat 477 would be a.p. 420 
when no Valabhi kingdom was established and no S‘laditya can 
have flourished. If the date 477 has been rightly preserved, and it 
be taken in the S’aka era it would correspond with Gupta 237 or 
AbD. 506, that is thirty to forty years before S‘iladitya’s reign. 
Although no reliance can be placed on the date still his second 
name Dharmaditya gives support to his identification with the 
‘jliditya of the Mahatmya. 

His grants like many of his predecessors style S'ildditya a great 
devotee of S‘iva. Still that two of his three known grants were 
made to Buddhist monks shows that he tolerated and respected 
Buddhism. The writer of one of the grants is mentioned as the 
minister of peace and war Chandrabhatti; the Dutaka or causer of 
the gift in two of the Buddhist grants is Bhatta Adityayasas 
apparently some military officer. ‘he third grant, to a temple of 
S‘iva, has for its Dataka the illustrious Kharagraha apparently the 
brother and successor of the king. 

S‘iladitya’s reign probably began about a.p. 594 (G. 275). His 
latest grant is dated a.p. 609 (G. 290).! 

S‘iladitya was succeeded by his brother Kharagraha, of whom no 
record has been traced. MKharagraha seems to have been invested 
with sovereignty by his brother Sildditya who probably retired 
from the world. Kharagraha is mentioned as a great devotee of 
S‘iva. 

Kharagraha was succeeded by his son Dharasena III. of whom 
no record remains. 

Dharasena ITT. was sueceeded by his younger brother Dhruvasena 
IT. also called Baladitya or the rising sun, A grant of his is dated 
A.D. 629 (G. 310)" As observed before, Dhruvasena is probably a 
Sanskritised form of the popular but mean?less Dhruvapatta which 
is probably the original of Hiuen Tsiane’ &”u-lu-h’o-po-tu, as a.p. 629 
the date of his grant is about eleven = ars before the time when (6 40) 
Hiuen Tsiang is calculated to have been in Malwa if not actually at 
Valabhi. If one of Dhruvasena’s poetic attributes is not mere 
hyperbole, he made conquests and spread the power of Valabhi. On 
the other hand the Navsdri grant of Jayabhata TIT. (4.p. 706 - 73 8) 
the Gurjjara king of Broach states that Dadda II. of Broach 
(A.D. 620 - 650) protected the king of Valabhi who had been defeated 
by the great Sri Harshadeva (A.D. 607 - 648) of Kanauj. 

Dhruvasena IT. was succeeded by his son Dharasena IV. perhaps 
the most powerful and independent of the Valabhis, A eoppcr- 
plate dated a.D. 649 (G. 330) styles him Purama-bhattiraka, Mahd- 
rdjadhirdja, Paramescara, Chakravartin Great Lord, King of Kings, 
Great Ruler, Universal Sovereign. Dharasena IVs successors 
continue the title of Jlahdrdjidhirdja or great ruler, but none is 
called Chukrarurtin or universal sovereign a title which implies 
nunicrous conquests and widespread power. 
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‘two of Dharasena [V.’s grants remain, one dated A.v, 645 (G. 326) 
the other 4.p. 649 (G. 330). A grant of his father Dhruvasena dated 
A.D. 634 (G. 315) and an unpublished copperplate in the possession of 
the chief of Morbi belonging to his suecessor Dhruvasena ITT. dated 
A.p. 651 (G. 832) prove that Dharasena’s reign did not last more than 
seventeen years. The well known Sanskrit poem Bhattikdvya 
seems to have been composed in the reign of this king as at the 
end of his work the author says it was written at Valabhi 
protected (governed) by the king the illustrious Dharasena.' The 
author’s application to Dharasena of the title Narendra Lord of 
Men is a further proof of his great power. 

Dharasena IV. was not succeeded by his son but by Dhruvasena 
the son of Derabhata the son of Dharasena IV.’s paternal grand- 
uncle. Derabhata appears not to have been ruler of Valabhi itself 
but of some district in the south of the Valabhi territory. His 
epithets describe him as like the royal sage Agastya spreading to 
the south, and as the lord of the earth which has for its two breasts 
the Sahya and Vindbya hills. This description may apply to part 
of the province south of Kaira where the Sahyddri and Vindhya 
inountains may be said to unite. In the absence of a male heir in 
the direct line, Derabhata’s son Dhruvasena appears to have 
succeeded to the throne of Valabhi. The only known copperplate 
of Dhruvasena III.’s, dated a.p. 651 (G. 332), records the grant of the 
village of Pedhapadra in Vanthali, the modern Vanthali in the 
Navadnagar State of North Kathiivada. A copperplate of his elder 
brother and successor Kharagraha dated a.p. 656 (G. 337) shows 
that Dhruvasena’s reign cannot have lasted over six years. 


The less than usually complimentary and respectful reference to 
Dhruvasena Jil. in the attributes of Kharagraha suggests that 
Kharagraha took the kingdom by force from his younger brother 
as the rightful successor of his father. At all events the succession 
of Kharagraha to Dhruvasena was not in the usual peaceful 
manner. Kharagraha’s grant dated A.D, 650 (G, 337) is written 
hw the Divirapati or Chief Secretary and minister of peace and 
war Anahilla son of Skandabhata.*, The Ditaka or causer of the 
eitt was the Pramdatri or survey officer Srina. 

Kharagraha was succecded ly Sildditya III. son of Kharagraha’s 
elder brother Sildditya IT. Sildditya IL. seems not to have ruled 
at Valabhi but like Derabhata to have been governor of Southern 
Valabhi, as he is mentioned out of the order of succession and with 
the title Lord of the Earth containing the Vindhya mountain. Three 
vrants of Sildditya II. remain, two dated a.D. 666 (G. 346)3 and 
the third dated A.p. 671 (G.352).4 He is ealled Parama-bhattéraka 
Great Lord, Mahdrdjadhirdja Chief King among Great Kings, and 
Paramesvara Great Ruler. These titles continue to be applied to all 





' Kdryamidam rachitam maya Valabhydm, S’ri Dharasena-narendra palitéyd 
* Ind, Ant. VII. 76. on 
* Journ, Beng. A. S. IV. and an unpublished grant in the museum of the B. B. RB. 
A. Soc. ‘Ind. Ant, AI. 305, 
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subsequent Valabhi kings. Even the name Sildditya is repeated 
though each king must have had some personal name. 


Siliditya III. was succeeded by his son Sildditya IV. of whom 
one grant dated a.p. 691 (G. 372) remains! The officer who 
prepared the grant is mentioned as the general Divirapati Sri 
Haragana the son of Bappa Bhogika. The Dutaka or gift-causer is 
the prince Kharagraha, which may perhaps be the personal name 
of the next king Sildditya V. } 

Of Sildditya V. the son and successor of Sildditya IV. two grants 
dated a.p. 722 (G. 403) both from Gondal remain. Both record 
grants to the same person. The writer of both was general Gillaka 
son of Buddhabhatta, and the gift-causer of both prince Sildditya. 

Of Sildditya VI. the son and successor of the last, one grant 
dated a.p. 760 (G. 441) remains. The grantee is an Atharvavedi 
Bréhman. The writer is Sasyagupta son of Emapatha and the 
gift-causer is Gdnjasati Sri Jajjar (or Jajjir). 

Of Sildditya VII. the son and successor of the last, who is also 
called Dhrabhata (Sk. Dhruvabhata), one grant dated a.p. 766 
(G. 447) remains. 


The following is the genealogy of the Valabhi Dynasty: 


VALABHI FAMILY TREE, 
A.D. 509 - 766. 





Bhatérka 
A.D. 509. 
(Gupia 190 ?) 
| 
| | | | 
Dharasene I, Dronasimha. Dhruvasena I. Dharapatfa. 
A.D. 526. 
(Gupta 207). 
Guhasena 
A.D. 559, 565, 567, 
(Gupta 240, 246, 248). 
Dharasena IT. 
A D. 571, 588, 589 
(Gupta 252, 269, 270). 
| 
i : | 
S'fladitya I. Kharagraha I, 
{ 


or Dharmaditya T. 
A.D. 605, C09 (Gupta 288, 290). | [ 
| Dharasena III, Dhruvasena IT, 


Derabhata. or Baladitya, 
A.D, 620 (Gupta 310), 
] | ] | 
Siladitya IT. Kharagraha IT. Dhruvasena ITY, Dharasena IV. 
| or Dharmaditya Il,  a.p. 651 (Gupta 332). A.D. 645, 849, 
S‘fladitya IE 4.D. 656 (Gupta 337), (Gupta 326, 330), 


A.D. 671 (Gupta 352), 


| 
S‘iliditya IV. 
A.D. 691, 698 
(Gupta 372 & 879). 


S‘iladitya V. 
4D. 722 (Gupta 403). 


i 
S‘fladitra VI. 
4.D, 760 (Gupta 441), 


S’iladitya VII. 
or Dhrubhata, 
4.D, 766 (Gupta 447), 


a a TY 
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Of the overthrow of Valabhi many explanations have been offered.! 
The only explanation in agreement with the copperplate evidence that 
a Sildditya was ruling at Valabli as late as 1.p, 706 (Val, Sam. £47)? 
is the Hindu account preserved by Alberuni (a.p. 1080)? that soon 
after the Sindh capital Mansfira was founded, say a.p. 750-770, 
Ranka a disaffected subject of the era-making Valabli, with presents 
of money persuaded the Arab lord of Manstira to send a naval 
expedition aygainst the king of Valabhi. In a night attack 
king Valabha was killed and his people an town were destroyed. 
Alberuni adds: Men say that still in our time such traces are left in 





1 Since his authorities mention the destroyers of Valabhi under the vague term 
micchehhas ox barbarians and since the era in which they date the overthiow may be 
either the Vikrama L.c. 57, the Saka a.p. 7S, or the Valabhi a.p. 319, Toil is forced 
to offer many sugyestions. His proposed dates are A.D. 244 Vik. Sam, 30¢ (Western 
India, 269), A.p. 424 Val. Sam. 105 (Ditto, 51 and 214), a.o. 524 Val. Sam. 20% (Annals of 
Rajasthan, I. $3 and 217-220), and a.p. 619 Val. Sam, 300 (Western India, 352), Tod 
identifies the harbarian destroyers of Valabhi either with the descendants of the second 
century Parthians, or with the White Huns Getes or Kathis, or with a mixture of 
these Who in the beginning of the sixth century supplanted the Parthians (An. of 
Raj. I. $3 and 217-220; Western India, 214, 352), Elliot (History, I. 408) accept- 
iny Tod’s date a.p. 524 refers the overthrow to Skythian barbarians from Sindh. 
Elphinstone, also accepting A.D. 524 as an approsimate date, suggested (History, 3rd 
Edition, 212) as the destroyer the Sassanian Naushbirvdn or Chosrces the Great 
(a.p. 531 - 579) citing in support of & Sassauian inroad Malcolm's Persia, I. 14) and 
Lottinger’s Travels, 386. Forbes (Ras Mais, I, 22) notes that the Jain accounts give 
the date of the overthrow Vik. Sam. 376 that is a.p. 319 apparently in confusion 
with the epoch of the Gupta cra which the Valabhi kings adopted.* Forbes says 
(Ditto, 24): Tf the destroyers had not been called micehehhas T might have supposed 
them to he the Dakhan Chalukyas. Gen], Cunningham (Anc. Geog, 318) holds that the 
date of the destruction was 4.p. 658 and the destreyer the Rushtrakuta Raja Govind 
who restored the ancient family of Saurashtra. Thomas (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, 
158) fixes the destruction of Valabhi at a pv. 745 (S. $02). In the Kathidwar Cazet- 
teer Col. Watson in one passage (page 671) says the destroyers may have been the early 
Muhammadans who retired as quickly a3 they came. In another passage (page 274), 
accepting Mr. Burgess’ (Arch, Sur. ep. 1V. 75) Gupta era of A.p. 195 and an over- 
throw date of A.p. 642, and citing a Wadhwdn couplet telling how Ebhal Valabhi 
withstood the Iranians, Col. Watson sugvests the destroyers may have heen Iranians. 
Tf the Parsis came in Ap. 642 they must have come not as raiders but as refnees, 
It they could they woult not have destroyed Valabhi. If the Parsis destroyed 
Valabhi where next did they flee to, 

Similarly S. 205 the date aiven by some of Col, Tod's anthorities ((n, of Rij. I. 
S2 and 217-220) represents i6, 624 the practical establishment or the Valabhi ds nas- 
ty. The nui-take craserbine an crato the overthrow not te tac tonuding of a stite 
Ounis (eoinpare Sacheus Atherunt, IT, Ou the case beth ot the Vikiama er nc, a7 
und of the S abs ahans ema ab 7s. Ta both these :ascs the error wes intention. Tt 
was devised with the ain of hiding the supromacs of torelcaicrs in caily End bestory. 
bo also, avcoiduy to AThurut's ametnation (Sachan, If 7) the CGuotahkaly as. Sly 
imaks the ccasiny not the besianng of the wicked and powertul CGaptas. This device 
isvet copfined to India His Mole aitermant told Herodotus on. 459 Haw ltson's 
Herodotus, 7, $07) that bey Tos was the founding er the Wedien mguareus, The date 
teall) warked the ove:Uaros of the Medi by the Assviian Sarzon, . 


"Tok (An. of Raj. I. 23!) not ces what is perLaps a reminiscence of this date 
(ap, 766). Itis the story that Bappa, who according to Mewdd tradition is the 
founder of Gehlot power at Chitor, abandoned his country for Irian in a.p. 764 
(8.820), It seems probable that this Bappa cor Naila is net the founder of Gehlot 
power at Chitor, but, according to the Valubhi use of Bappa, is the founder’s father 
and that this rctrest to Tran refers to his being carried captive to Manstra on the 
toll either of Valabhi or of Gandhar. 

3 einaul’s Fragments, 143 note 1; Mémoire Sur lInde, 105; Sachau’s Alberuni T 
103. The treachery of the magician Ranka is the same cause 4s that assicned hy Forbes 
(Riis Mala, 112-15) from Jain sources. The local legend (Ditto, 1s) points the inevit- 
able Tower of Silvuam moral, a moral which (compare Ris Mla, I. 1S) is probably at 
the root of the antique tale of Lot and the Cities of the Phin. that men whose clk 
was so completely destroyed must have been sinners beyond others. Dr. Nay 
(FR. ALS, Ser. I. Vol, NITE. page 153) in 185] thought th» site of Va'abhi bore manv 
traces of destruction by water, > me 
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that country as are found in places wasted by an unexpected attack.! 
For this \expedition against Valabhi Alberuni gives no date. But as 
Manstra \was not founded till a.p. 780* and as the latest Valabhi 
copperplate is a.p, 706 the expedition must have taken place between 
A.D. 750 aud 770. In support of the Hindu tradition of an expedition 
from Mansiira against Valabhi between 4.p. 750 and 770 it is to be 
noted that the Arab historians of Sindh record that in a.p. 758 
(H.140) the Khalif Manstr sent Amru bin Jamal with a fleet of barks 
to the coast of Barada.3 Twenty years later a.p, 776 (H. 160) a 
second expedition succeeded in taking the town, but, as sickness broke 
out, they had to return. The question remains should the word, which 
in these extracts Elhot reads Barada, be read Balaba. The lax rules 
of Arab ‘cursive writing would cause little difficulty in adopting the 
reading Balaba.* Further it is hard to believe that Valabhi, though to 
some ex*ent sheltered by its distance from the coast and probably a 
place of less importance than its chroniclers describe, should be unknown 
to the Arab raiders of the seventh and eighth centuries and after its fall 
be known to Alberuni in the eleventh century. At the same time, as 
during the eighth century there was, or at least as there may have 
been,’ a town Barada on the south-west coast of Kathiavada the iden- 


1 Lassen (Ind. Alt. III. 533) puts aside Alberuni’s Arab expedition from Mansitira as 
without historical support and inadmissible. Lassen held that Valabhi tlourished long 
after its alleged destruction from Mansura. Lassen’s statement (see Ind. Alt, IIL. 533) 
is based on the mistaken idea that as the Valabhis were the Balharas the Balharas’ capital 
Minkir must be Valabhi. So far as is hnown, except Alberuni himself (see below) none 
of the Arah geographers of the ninth tenth or eleventh centuries mentions Valabhi, It is 
true that according to Lassen (Ind. Alt. 536) Ma-udi A.D, 915, Istakhri 4.p. 951, and Ibn 
Haukal s.p, 976 all attest the existence of Valabhiup to their own time. This remark is 
due vither to the mistake regarding Malkhet or to the identification of Balwi or Balzi 
in Sindh (Elliot’s History, I. 27-34) with Valabhi, The only known Musalmin reference 
to Valabhi later than A.D. 750 is Alberuni’s statement (Sachau, IL. 7) that the Valabhi 
of the era is 30 yojanus or 200 miles suuth of Anahilavada, That after its overthrow 
Valabhi remained, as it still continues, a local town has been shown in the text, Such an 
after-life is in no way inconsistent with its destrnetion as a leading capital in A.D. 767. 

2 According to Alberuni (Sachau, I, 21) Al Mansura, whieh was close to Brihmanabad 
about +7 miles north-east of Haidardbad (Elliot's Musalm.in Historians, [, 372-374) was 
built by the great Muhammad Kisim about 4.p. 713. Apparently Atberuni wrote 
Muhammad Kasim by mistake for his grandson Amru Muhammad (Eliiet, [372 note 1 
and 142-3), who built the city a little before A.p.700. Reinaud (Fragments, 210) 
makes Aunru the son of Muhammad Kasim. Masudi (A.p. 915) gives the same date 
(a.d, 750), Iut (Elliot, I.24) makes the builder the Ummayide governor Mansur bin 
Jamhur. Idrisi (A.p. 1137 Eliot, I. 78) says Manstira was built and named in honour of 
the Khalif Abu Jafar-al-Mansur. If so its building would be later than A.D. 754.0 On 
such a point Idrisi’s authority carries little weight. ° Elliot, I. 244. 

4’'That the word read Barada by Elliot is in the lav pointless sArkasia writing is shown 
by the diferent proposed readings (Elliot, L444 note 1) Narand, Barand, and Barid. 
So far as the original goes Balaba is probably as likely a rendering as Barada, Reinaud 
(Fragments, 212) says he cannot restore the naie. 

Though, except as applied to the Porbandar range of hills, the name Barada is almost 
unknown, and though Ghumli not Barada was the early (cighth-twelfth century) capital 
of Porbandar some place named Barada scems to have existed on the Porhandar coast, 
As early as the second century 4.p., Ptolemy (MeCrindle, 37) has a town Barda-xema 
on the coast west of the village Kome (probably the road or kom) of Saurdshtra ; and 
St. Martin (Geographie Grecque et Latine de Inde, 203) identifies Pliny’s (A.D. 77) 
Varetatw next the Odombere or people of Kachh with the Varadas according to Hema- 
chandra (A.D, 1150) a elass of foreigners or micchchhas. A somewhat tempting 
identification of Barada is with Beruni’s Birwi (Sachau, I. 208) or Baraoua (Reinaud’s 
Fragments, 121) 84 miles (14 parasangs) west of Somandtha. But an cxamination of 
Beruni’s text shows that Bérwiis not the name of a place but of a product of Kachh 
the déra or hezoar stone. 
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tification of the raids against Barada with the traditional expedition 
against Balaba though perhaps probable cannot be considere.4 certain. 
Further the statement of the Sin lh historians? that «t tas time the 
Sindh Arabs also made a naval expedition against Kandanuc seems in 
agreement with the traditional account in To that after the seatraction 
of Valabhi the rulers retired to a fort near Cambay from which after 
a few years they were driven.” If this fort is the Kandahar of the 
Sindh writers and Gandhdér on the Broach coast about twelgby niles 
south of Cambay, identitications which are in agreement We 
passages, the Arab and Rajput accounts would fairly agreg 


The discovery of it: lost site ; the natural but mistakessggpeGiti 
of its rulers with the famous evrath and ninth century Giggs. 
Balharas of Malkhet in the East Dakhan ;* the tracing(§2R® 
the Rina of Udepur in Mewad the head of the Seso lage trgpee. 
most exalted of Hindu families*; and in later times the - - of 
Valabhi copperplates have combined to make the Valabbis. ong of the 
best known of Gujardit dynasties. Except the completé gates 
covering the 25U years from the beginning of the.egh hie. ¥ 
of the eighth century, little is known of Valabhi 














1 Elliot, I. £45. : 

*Compare Tod (Annals, I. 83 and 217). Gajni or Gayni another capital whence the 
last prince Siliditya was expelled by Parthian invaders in the sixth century. 

*Compire Reinaud (Fragments, 212 note 4) who identifies it with the Ain-i-Akbarf 
Kandahir that is Gandhir in Broach. The identification is doubtful. Tod (Annals, 
T, 217) names the fort Gajni or Gayni and there was a fort Gajni close to Cambay. 
Elliot (I. 445) would identify the Arab Kandahdr with Khandadar in north-west 
Kathiav.da. 

Kyen after 4.D.770 Valabhi seems to have been attacked by the Arabs. Dr. Bhagvanlil 
notices that two Jain dates for the destruction of the city 826 and 836 are in the Vira 
era and that this means not the Mahivira era of B.c. 526 but the Vikram era of B.c,57. 
The corresponding dates are therefore a.p. 769 and 829. Evidence in support of the 
A.D. 709 and 770 defeat is given in the text. On behalf of Dr. Bhagv inldl’s second date 
A.D. 829 it is remarkable that in or about a.p, 830 (Elliot, 1. 447) Misa the Arab 
governor of Sindh captured Bila the ruler of As Sharji. As there seems no reason to 
identify this As Sharqi with the Sindh lake of As Sharyi mentioned in a raid in a.p. 750 
(Elliot, I. 441: J. R. A. S (1893) page 76) the phrase would mean Bula king of the east. 
The Arab record of the defeat of Bula would thus be in close agreement with the Jain 
date for the latest fureign attack on Valabhi, 

* The identification of the Balharas of the Arab writers with the Chadlukyas (ap, 
500-753) and Rishtrakitas (4 p. 753-972) of Malkhet in the East Dakhan has been 
accepted The vagueness of the early (4,p. 850-900) Arab geographers still more the 
inaccuracy of Idrisi (4.D 1137) in placing the Balharas eapital in Gujar it (Elliot, [.87) 
suggested a connection between Balhara and Valabhi. The suitableness of this identifi- 
cation was increased by the use among Réjput writers of the title Balakarai for the 
Valabhi chief (Tod An of Raj. I 83) and the absence among either the Chilukyas (a.p. 
500 - 753) or the Rishtrakiitas (A.p. 753 - 972) of Milkhet of any title resembling Balhara. 
Prof Bhandarkar’s (Deccan History, 56-57) discovery that several of the early Ch4- 
lukyas and Rishtrakutas had the personal name Vallabha Beloved settled the question 
and established the accuracy of all Masudi’s (A.p. 915) statements (Elliot, I. 19-21) 
regarding the Balhara who ruled the Kamkar, that is Kamrakara or Karndtak (Sachau’s 
Beruni, I. 202; II. $18) and had their Kanarese (Kiriya) capital at Mankir (Malkhet) 
640 miles from the coast. 

> After their withdrawal from Valabhi to Mew.id the Valas took the name of Gehlot 
(see below page 93), then of Aharya from a temporary capital near Udepur (Tod’s An 
of Rij. I. 215), next of Sesodia ‘in the west of Mewad (Tod’s An. of Rij. I 216; 
Western India, 57), Since 1568 the R.ina’s head-quarters have been at Udepur Raj. 
Gaz. III. 18. After the establishment of their power in Chitor (4.p, 780), a branch ‘of 
the Gehlot or Gohil family withdrew to Kheir in south-west Marw.ir, These driven south 
by the Rithods in the end of the twelfth century are the Gohils of Piram BhAvnagar 
and Rajpipla in Kathiavada and Gujarat. Tod's Annals of Raj. LE. 114, 228, Pe 
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origin of the city and of its rulers, the extent of their sway, and the 
cause and date of their overthrow are all uncertain. The unfitness of 
the site, the want of reservoirs or other stone remains, the uncertainty 
when its rulers gained an independent position, the fact that only one 
of them claimed the title Chakrararti or All Ruler are hardly consistent 
with any far-reaching authority. Add to this the continuance of 
Maitraka or Mer power in North Kathidvdda, the separateness though 
perhaps dependence of Saurdshtra even in the time of Valabhi’s greatest 
power,! the rare mention of Valabhi in contemporary Guj‘rat grants,’ 
and the absence of trustworthy reference in the accounts of the Arab 
raids of the seventh or eighth centuries tend to raise a doubt whether, 
except perhaps during the ten years ending 650, Valabhi was ever of 
more than local importance. 


In connection with the pride of the Sesodias or Gohils of Mewdd 
in their Valabhi origin® the question who were the Valabhis has a 
special interest. The text shows that Pandit Bhagvanlal was of opinion 
the Valabhis were Gurjjaras. The text also notes that the Pandit 
believed they reached south-east Kathidvada by sea from near Broach 
and that if they did not come to Broach from Malwa at least the early 
rulers obtained (a.p. 520 and 526) investiture from the Malwa kings. 
Apart from the doubtful evidence of an early second to fifth century 
Bala or Valabhi three considerations weigh against the theory that the 
Valabhis entered Gujardt from Mélwa in the sixth century. First 
their acceptance of the Gupta era and of the Gupta currency raises the 
presumption that the Valabhis were in Kathidvada during Gupta 
ascendancy (a.p, 440 - 480): Second that the Sesodias trace their 
pedigree through Valabhi to an earlier settlement at Dhdank in south- 
west Kithidvida and that the Valas of Dhank still hold the place of 
heads of the Valas of Kathidvada: And Third that both Sesodias and 
Vlas trace their origin to Kanaksen a second century North Indian 
immigrant into Kathidvada combine to raise the presumption that, 
the Vilas were in Kathidvadda before the historical founding of Valabhi 
in a.p, 526* and that the city took its name from its founders the 
Valas or Balas, 

Whether or not the ancestors of the Gohils and V4las were settled 
in Kathiavada before the establishment of Valabhi about a.p, 526 





' The somewhat doubtful Juikadeva plates (above page 87 and Kathidvada Gazetteer, 
275) seem to show the continuance of Maitraka power in North Kathiavada. This is 
supported by the expedition of the Arab chief of Sindhin in Kachch (A.D. 840) against 
the Medhs of Hind which ended in the capture of Malia in North Kithiavada. Eliot, 
I. 450. Hiuen Tsiang (A.p 630; (Beal's Buddhist Records, II. 69) describes Saurashtra 
asa separate state but at the same time notes its dependence on Valabhi. Its rulers seem 
to have been Mehrs. In a.p. 713 (Eliot, I. 123) Muhammad Kasim made peace with 
the men of Surasht, Medhs, seafarers, and pirates. : : 

* The only contempurary rulers in whose grants a reference to Valabhi has been 
traced are the Gurjjaras of Broach (4.D. 580-808) one of whom, Dadda IL. (4.D, 633), is 
said (Ind. Ant XIII. 79) to have gained renown by protecting the lord of Valabhi who had 
been defeated by the illustrious Sri Harshadeva (A.D. 608 - 649), and another Jayabhata 
in a.D. 706 (Ind. Ant. V.115) claims to have quieted with the sword the impetuosity of 
the lord of Valabhi, 3 Tod An. of Raj. I. 217; Western India, 269. 

+ Tod An, of Raj. I. 112 and Western India, 148: Ras Malé, I. 21. It is not clear 
whether these passages prove that the Sesodias or only the Valas claim an early settle- 
ls Dhénk. In any case (see below page 101) both clans trace their origin to 
<anaksen. 
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several considerations bear out the correctness of the Rajput traditions 
and the Jain records that the Gohils or Sesodias of Mewdd came from 
Bala or Valabhi in Kathidvdda. Such a withdrawal from the coast, 
the result of the terror of Arab raids, is in agreement with the fact that 
from about the middle of the eighth century the rulers of Gujarat 
established an inland capital at Anahilavdda (a.p. 746). It is farther 
in agreement with the establishment by the Gohil refugees of a town 
Balli in Mewéd ; with the continuance as late as 4.p, 968 (S. 1024) by 
the Sesodia chief of the Valabhi title Siladitya or Sail? ; and with the 
peculiar Valabhi blend of Sun and S‘iva worship still to be found in 
Udepur.? The question remains how far can the half-poetic accounts 
of the Sesodias be reconciled with a date for the fall of Valabhi so late 
as a.D.766, The mythical wanderings, the caveborn Guha, and his 
rule at Idar can be easily spared, The name Gehlot which the 
Sesodias trace to the caveborn Guha may as the Bhavnagar Gehlots 
hold have its origin in Guhasena (4.p. 559-567) perhaps the first 
Valabhi chief of more than local distinction.* Tod* fixes the first 
historical date in the Sesodia family history at a.p. 720 or 728 the 
ousting of the Mori or Maurya of Chitor by Bappa or Sail. An 
inscription near Chitor shows the Mori in power in Chitor as late as 
a.D. 714 (8. 770). By counting back nine generations from Sakti 
Kumara the tenth from Bappa whose date is a.p. 1038 Tod fixes 
A.D. 720-728 as the date when the Gohils succeeded the Moris. But 





1Tod’s Western India, 51. 2 Tod's An. of Raj. I. 230. 

3 The cherished title of the later Valabhis, 8 il4ditya Sun of Virtue, confirms the special 
son worship at Valabhi, which the mention of Dharapatta (4.D 550) as a devotee of the 
supreme sun supports, and which the legends of Valabhi’s sun-horse and sun-fountain keep 
fresh (Ras Mala, I. 14-13). So the great one-stone lingas, the most notable trace of Valabhi 
city (J. R. A. S. Ser. I. Vol. XIII. 149 and XVII. 271), bear out the Valabhi copperplate 
claim that its rulers were great worshippers of Siva. Similarly the Rana of Udepur, 
while enjoying the title of Sun of the Hindus, prospering under the sun banner, and 
specially worshipping the sun (Tod’s Annals, I. 565) is at the same time the Minister of 
Siva the One Ling Eklinyakadiwdn (Ditto 22%, Raj. Gaz. III. 53). The blend is 
natural. The fierce noon-tide sun is Mahikdla the Destroyer. Like Siva the Sun is 
lord of the Moon. And marshalled by Somanatha the great Soul Home the souls of the 
dead pass heavenwards along the rays of the setting sun. [Compare Sachau’s Alberuni, II, 
168.) It is the common sun element inS‘aivism and in Vaishnavism that gives their 
holiness to the sunset shrines of Somandthaand Dwirka. For (Ditto, 169) the setting sun 
is the door whence men march forth into the world of existence Westwards, heavenwards. 

This explanation is hardly satisfactory The name Gehlot seemsto be Guhila-putra 
from Gobhila-putra an ancient Brahman gotra, one of the not uncommon cases of 
Rajputs with a Brahman gotra. The R:tjput use of a Brahman gotra is generally consi- 
dered a technical affiliation, a mark of respect for sume Brahman teacher. 1 seems 
doubtful whether the practice is not a reminiscence of an ancestral Brahman strain. 
This view finds contirmation in the Aitpur inscription (‘Tod’s Annals, I. 802) which states 
that Gubadit the founder of the Gohil tribe was of Brahman race Vipra-kula Compare 
the legend (Ras Mala, I. 13) that makes the tirst Siladitya of Valabhi (a ». 590-60.) the 
s0n of a Brahman woman Compare (Elliot, I 411) the Brahman Chiach (a. p. 630-670) 
marrying the widow of the Shahi king of Alor in Sindh who is written of asa Rajput 
though like the later (a.p. 850- 1040) Shahiyas of Kubul (Alberuni, Sachau II. 13) the 
dynasty may possibly have been Brahmans.* The following passage from Hodeson’s 
Essays (J. A. Soc. Bi. IT. 218) throws light on the subject’ Among the Khas or Raj puts 
- Nep.1 the sons of Brahmans by Khas women take their fathers’ gotras. Compare 
Ibbetson’s Panjab Census 1231 page 236. 


_~ Insupport of a Brahman origin is Pringep’s conjecture (J. A, S. BL LXXIV.[F 
eae! paye 93) that Divaij the name of the first recorded king may be Dsija or tee: 
oon But Disaij for Devaditya, like Silaij for Siliditya, seems simpler and the care 
pee which the writer speaks of Chach as the Brahman almost implies that his pres 
deca were not Branmans, According to Ellivt (11.426) the Pals of Kabul were 
: : ajputs, perhaps Bhattias, 
Tod’s Annals, I, 229-231, 6 Annals, I, 229, 
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the sufficient average allowance of twenty years for each reign would 
bring Bappa to a.p. 770 or 780 a date in agreement with a fall of 
Valabhi between a.p. 760 and 770, as well as with the statement of 
Abul Fazl, who, writing in a.p. 1590, says the Rana’s family had been 
in Mewad for about 5U0 years,! 


The Arab accounts of the surprise-attack and of the failure of the 
invaders to make a settlement agree with the local and Rajputana 
traditions that a branch of the Valabhi family continued torule at Valeh 
until its conquest by Mila Raja Solankhi in a.v. 950.2 Though their 
bards favour the explanation of Vala from the Gujaréti ralrw return 
or the Persian va/ah® noble the family claim to be of the old Valabhi 
stock. They still have the tradition they were driven out by the Musal- 
mans, they still keep up the family name of Selait or Siladitya.‘ 


The local tradition regarding the settlement of the Valas in the 
Balakshetra south of Valabhi is that it took place after the capture 
of Valabhi by Mula Raja Solankhi (a.p. 950). If, as may perhaps be 
accepted, the present Vdlas represent the rulers of Valabhi it 
seems to follow the Vdlas were the overlords of Balakshetra at 
least from the time of the historical prosperity of Valabhi (a.p. 
526-680). The traditions of the Babrids who held the east of Sorath 
show that when they arrived (a.p, 1200-1250) the Vala Rajputs 
were in possession and suggest that the lands of the Vadlas originally 
stretched as far west as Diu.6 That the Vadlas held central Kathidvada 
is shown by their possession of the old capital Vanthali nine miles south- 
west of Jundgadh and by (about a.p. 850) their transfer of that town 
to the Chuddsamds.’? Dhadnk, about twenty-five miles north-west of 
Junagadh, was apparently held by the Vdlas under the Jetwas when 
(a.p. 800-1200 7) Ghumli or Bhumli was the capital of south-west 
Kathiavada. According to Jetwa accounts the VaAlas were newcomers 
whom the Jetwas allowed to settle at Dhank.* But as the Jetwas 
are not among the earliest settlers in Kathidvada it seems more 
probable that, like the Chuddsamds at Vanthali, the Jetwas found 
the Valas in possession. The close connection of the VA4las with the 
earlier waves of Kathis is admitted.? Considering that the present 


1 Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II. 81 ; Tod's Annals, I. 235 and note*. Tod's dates are con- 
fused. The Aitpur inscription (Ditto, page 230) gives Sakti Kumira’s date a.p. 968 
(S. 1024) while the authorities which Tod accepts (Ditto, 231) give a.D. 1063 (S. 1125). 
That the Moris were not driven out of Chitor as early as a.p. 723 is proved by the 
Navsarf inscription which mentions the Arabs defeating the Mauryas as late as A.D. 735-9 
(Sam, 49). See above page 56. 

2Tod Western India 268 says Siddha R tja (A.D. 1094-1143): Mula Rija (A.D 942 - 997) 
seems correct. See Ris Mala, I. 68. ° Kathidwar Gazetteer, 672. 

+The chronicles of Bhadrod, fifty-one miles south-west of Bhivnagar, have (Kath. 
Gaz 380) a telait Vila as late as a.p. 1554. 

5 Kathiawar Gazetteer, 672. Another account places the movement south after the 
arrival of the Gohils A.p. 1250. According to local traditions the Valas did not pass to 
Bhadrod near Mahuva till 4.D. 1554 (Kath, Gaz. 380) and from Bhadrod (Kith. Gaz, 660) 
retired to Dholarva, 

6 Kath. Gaz. 111 and 132, According to the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, II. 69) the 
inhabitants of the ports of Mahua and Tuldja were of the Vala tribe. 

7 K4th. Gaz. 680, 8 Kath. Gaz. 414. 

® The Vala connection with the Kathis complicates their history. Col. Watson (K ‘th. 
Gaz. 130) seems to favour the view that the Vdlas were the earliest wave of Kathis who 
came into Kathidvida from Malwa apparently with the Guptas (a.p. 459) (Ditto, 671). 
Col. Watson seems to have been led to this conclusion in consequence of the existence 
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(1881) total of Kathidvdda Vala Rajputs is about 900 against about 
9000 Vala Kathis, the Valas,' since their loss of power, seem either to 
have passed into unnoticeable subdivisions of other Rajput tribes or to 
have fallen to the position of Kathis, 


If from the first and not solely since the fall of Valabhi the Vélas 
have been associated with the Kdthis it seems best to suppose they 
held to the Kathis a position like that of the Jetwas to their followers 
the Mers. According to Tod® both Valas and Kathis claim the title 
Tata Multinka Rai Lords of Tata and Multén. The accounts of the 
different sackings of Valabhi are too confused and the traces of an 
earlier settlement too scanty and doubtful to justify any attempt to 
carry back Valabhi and the V4las beyond the Maitraka overthrow of 
Gupta power in Kathidvdda (a.p. 470-480). The boast that 
Bhatirka, the reputed founder of the house of Valabhi (4.p. 509), had 
obtained glory by dealing hundreds of blows on the large and very 
mighty armies of the Maitrakas who by force had subdued their ene- 
mies, together with the fact that the Valabhis did and the Maitrakas 
did not adopt the Gupta era and currency seem to show the Valas 
were settled in Kathidvdda at an earlier date than the Mers and 
Jetwas. That is, if the identification 1s correct, the Vdlas and Kathis 
were in Kathidvéda before the first wave of the White Huns 
approached, It has been noticed above under Skandagupta that the 
enemies, or some of the enemies, with whom, in the early years of his 
reign A.D, 452-454, Skandagupta had so fierce a struggle were still 
i 4.D. 456 a source of anxiety and required the control of a specially 
able viceroy at Jundgadh. Since no trace of the Kathis appears in 
Kathiavada legends or traditions before the fifth century the sugges- 
tion may be offered that under Vala or Bala leadership the Kathis were 
among the enemies who on the death of Kumdaragupta (a.p. 454) 
seized the Gupta possessions in Kathidvdda. Both Valas and Kathis 
would then be northerners driven south from Multén and South 


‘a 





of the petty state of Kutti in west Khdndesh. But the people of the Katti state in west 
Khindesh are Bhils or Kolis. Neither the people nor the position of the country seeins 
to show connection with the Kathis of Kathidy aida. Col. Watson (Kath. Gaz. 130) inelines 
to hold that the Vilas are an example of the rising of a lower class to be BR jputs. 
That both Valas and K.this are northerners admitted into Hinduism may be accepted, 
Still it seems probable that on arrival in Kathiavada the Valas were the leaders of the 
Kathis and that it is mainly since the fall of Valabhi that a large branch of the Valas 
have sunk to be K-ithis, The Kathi traditions admit the superiority of the Vilas. 
According to Tod (Western India, 270° Annals, I. 112-113) the Kathis claim to bea branch 
or descendants of the Valas. In Kiithidvada the Valas, the highest division of Kathis 
(Qus Mala, 1.296; Kath. Gaz. 122, 123, 131, 139), admit that their founder was a Vala 

tajput who lost caste by marrying a K ithi woman, Another tradition (Has Mala, 1. 296; 
Kath. Gav, 122 note 1) records that the Kathis flymg from sindh took refuge with the 
Valas and Lecame their followers, Col. Watson (Kath. Gaz. 130) considers the practice 
in Porbandar and Navanagar of styling any lady of the Vhank Vila family who marries 
into their house Kithianibai the Kathi lady proves that the Valas are Kathis. But as 
this nae must he used with respect it may be a trace that the Valas claim to be lords 
of the Kathis as the Jetwas claim to be lords of the Mers. That the position of the 
Valas and Kathis as Rajputs is doubtful in Kathiavada and is assured (Tod's Annals, [. 
11]) im Rajputina is strange. The explanation may perhaps be that aloofness from 
Muhammadans is the practical test of honour among Rajputana Hindus, and that in the 
troubled times between the thirteenth and the seventeenth centuries, like the Jhalas, the 
Valas and Kathis may haye refused Moghal alliances, and so won the approval of "the 
Ranas of Mewad. 

? Kath. Gaz. 110-129, * Western India, 207 ; Annals, I. 112-113. 
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Sindh by the movements of tribes displaced by the advance of the 
Ephthalites or White Huns (a.p. 440-450) upon the earlier North 
Indian and border settlements of the Yuan-Yuan or Avars.' 


The Sesodia or Gohil tradition is that the founder of the Valas was 
Kanaksen, who, in the second century after Christ, from North India 
established his power at Virat or Dholka in North Gujarat and at 
Dhank in Kathidvada.? This tradition, which according to Tod? is 
supported by at least ten genealogical lists derived from distinct 
sources, seems a reminiscence of some connection between the early V alas 
and the Kshatrapas of Jundgadh with the family of the great Kushan 
emperor Kanishka (a.p. 78-98). Whether this high ancestry belongs of 
right to the Valas and Gohils or whether it has been won for them by 
their bards nothing in the records of Kathidvada is likely to be able to 
prove. Besides by the Valas Kanaksen is claimed as an ancestor by 
the Chavadas of Okhdmandal as the founder of Kanakapuri and as 
reigning in Krishna’s throne in Dwarké.t In support of the form 
Kanaka for Kanishkais the doubtful Kanaka-Sakas or Kanishka-Sakas 
of Vardhamibira (a.p. 58V).6 The form Kanik is also used by 
Alberuni® for the famous Vihdra or monastery at Peshawar of whose 
founder Kanak Alberuni retails many widespread legends, Tod? says ; 
‘If the traditional date (a.p. 144) of Kanaksen’s arrival in Kaéthidvada 
had been only a little earlier if would have fitted well with Wilson’s 
Kanishka of the Raja Tarangini.’ Information brought to light 
since T’od’s time shows that hardly any date could fit better than 
A.D. 14-4 for some member of the Kushdn family, possibly a grandson 
of the great Kanishka, to make a settlement in Gujarat and Jsathid- 
vada. The date agrees closely with the revolt against Vasudeva 
(4.D. 123-150), the second in succession from Kanishka, raised 
by the Panjab Yaudheyas, whom the great Gujarat Kshatrapa 
Rudradaman (a.p. 143-158), the introducer of Kanishka’s (a.p.78) era 
into Gujarat, humbled. The tradition calls Kanaksen Kosalaputra and 
brings him from Lohkot in North India.’ Kosala has been explained 
as Oudh and Lohkot as Lahore, but as Kanak came from the north 
not from the north-east an original Kushina-putra or Son of the 
Kushdén may be the true form. Similarly Lohkot cannot be Lahore. 
lt may be Alberuni’s Lauhavar or Lahur in the Kashmir uplands one 
of the main centres of Kushan power.® 








It is worthy of note that Balas and Kathids are returned from neighbouring Panjab 
districts. Balas from Debra Ismail Khan (Panjab Census Report 1891 Part IIT, 310), 
Kathia Rajputs from Montgomery (Ditto, 315), and Kithia J.its from Jhang and Dera 
Ismail Khan (Ditto, 143) Compare Ibbetson’s (1881) Panj vb Census, I. 259, where the 
Kathias are identified with the Kathaioi who fought Alexander the Great (B.C. 325) 
and also with the Kathis of Kathiavida. According to this report (page 240) the Valas 
are said to have come from Malwa and are returned in East Panjab. 

2 Tod's Annals, I. 83 and 215; Elliot, IL. £10; Jour. B, Br, A. S. XXIII. 

3 Annals, I. 215. 4 Kath. Gaz. 599. 

5 Brihat-amhiti, XIV. 21, The usual explanation (compare Fleet Ind. Ant. XXII. 
180) Gold-Nakas seems meaningless. 

» Sachau, IJ. 11. Among the legends are the much-applied tales of the foot-stamped 
cloth and the self-sacriticing minister. 

* Western India, 213. 8 'Tod’s Annals, I. 83, 215; Western India, 270-352. 

2 Sachau, 1 208, Il. 341. For the alleged descent of the Sesodids and Valas from 
Rama of the Sun race the explanation may be offered that the greatness of Kanishka, 
whose power was spread from the Ganges to the Oxus, in accordance with the Hindu 
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One further point requires notice, the traditional connection 
between Valabhi and the Rands of Mewdd with the Sassanian kings 
of Persia (A.D. 250 - 650). In support of the tradition Abul Fazl 
(4.D. 1590) says the Rands of Mewad consider themselves descendants 
of the Sassanian Naushirvdn (a.p. 531-579) and Tod quotes fuller 
details from the Persian history Maaser-al-Umra.1 No evidence 
seems to support a direct connection with Naushirvén.? At the same 
time marriage between the Valabhi chief and Maha Banu the fugitive 
daughter of Yezdigerd the last Sassanian (a.p. 651) is not impossible.’ 
And the remaining suggestion that the link may be Naushirvan’s son 
Naushizdd who fled from his father in a.p. 570 receives support 
in the statement of Procopius* that Naushizid found shelter at 
Belapatan in Khuzistén perhaps Balapatan in Gurjaristan. As these 
suggestions are unsupported by direct evidence, it seems best to look for 
the source of the legend in the fire symbols in use on Kathidvada and 
Mewédd coins. These fire symbols, though in the main Indo-Skythian, 
betray from about the sixth century a more direct Sassanian influence. 
The use of similar coms coupled with their common sun worship seems 
sufficient to explain how the Agnikulas and other Kathiavida and 
Mewad Rajputs came to believe in some family connection between 
their chiefs and the fireworshipping kings of Persia. 

Can the Vala traditions of previous northern settlements be 
supported either by early Hindu inscriptions or from living traces in the 
present population of Northern India? The convenient and elaborate 
tribe and surname listsin the Census Report of the Panjab, and vaguer 
information from Rajputadna, show traces of Balas and Valas among 
the Musalman as well as among the Hindu population of Northern 
India. Among the tribes mentioned in Varéha-Mihira’s sixth century 
(a.p. 580)’ lists the Vahlikas appear along with the dwellers on Sindhu’s 
banks, An inscription of a king Chandra, probably Chandragupta 
and if so about 4.p. 850-400,° boasts of crossing the seven mouths of 
the Indus to attack the Vahlikas. These references suggest that the 
Balas or VaJas are the Valhikas and that the Balhikas of the Hari- 
vamsa (A.D. 300-500 7) are not as Langlois supposed people then ruling 
Si a ed Ate 
doctrine (compare Beal's Buddhist Records, I. 99 & 152 ; Ris Mala, I. 320; Frver’s New 
Account, 10) that a conqueror’s success is the fruit of transcendcnt merit in’ a former 
birth, led to Kanishka being considered an incarnation of Rama. A connection between 
Kanishka and the race of the Sun would be made easy hy the intentional confusing of 
the names Kshatrapa and Kshatriya and by the fact that during part at least of his life 


fire and the sun were Kanishka’s favourite deities. 
1 Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, 11. 81 : Tod's Annals, I. 235. 
* The invasion of Sindh formerly (Reinaud’s Fragments, 29) sn sed to 
Naushirvan in person according to fuller accounts seems to hare ben amd by re 
of Seistan (Elliot, I. 407). Still Reinaud (Mémoire Sur V'Inde, 127) holds that in sign of 
vassalage Roe king added « Persian type to his coins, . 
* Compare Tod’s Annals, I. 235-239 and Rawlinson'’s Seventh M ,, 57 
: yates Seventh Monarchy, 452 note 3 ei 
-ompare Tod’s Annals,I. 63 ; Thomas’ Prinsep, I. 413 ; Cunningham’s Ar 
: ? IO 5 . 5 « ch 8 
VI. Ga ae ee own accounts (Ras Mala, I. 2U6) the Kuthis ie 
sun-worship Irom the Vala of Dhdnk by whom the fan te ; 
in Kathiavada was built. : i de 
6 Valus Musalmin Jats in Lahor and Gurdaspur: Vels j j 7 
pur: Vals in Gujarit and G ali; 
Vals in Mozafarnagar and Dhera Ismael Khan. Also Val indusin Kinere Poe 
Census of 1891, IIT. 162, sou Mahs Hindus in Kangra, Panjab 


? Brihat Samhita, V. 80. 8 Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 140-141, 
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in Balkh but people then established in India! Does it follow that 
the Valhikas of the inscriptions and the Balhikas of the Harivamsa 
are the Panjab tribe referred to in the Mahabharata as the Bahikas or 
Balhikas, a people held to scorn as keeping no Brahman rites, their 
Brahmans degraded, their women abandoned?* Of the two Mahd- 
bhirata forms Bahika and Balhika recent scholars have preferred 
Balhika with the sense of people of Balkh or Baktria.3 The name 
Balhika might belong to more than one of the Central Asian invaders 
of Northern India during the centuries before and after Christ, whose 
manner of life might be expected to strike an Arydvarta Brahman 
with horror. The date of the settlement of these northern tribes 
(z.c.180-a.D.30U) does not conflict with the comparatively modern 
date (a.p. 150-250) now generally received for the final revision of 
the Mahdbhdrata.t This explanation does not remove the difficulty 
caused by references to Bahikas and Balhikas in Panini and other 
writers earlier than the first of the after-Alexander Skythian invasions. 
At the same time as shown in the footnote there seems reason to hold 
that the change from the Bakhtri of Darius (B c,510) and Alexander 
the Great (B.c.330) to the modern Balkb did not take place before 
the first century after Christ. If this view is correct it follows that 





2 The references are; Langlois’ Harivaméa, I. 388-420, IT. 178. That in A.p. 247 
Balkh or Baktria.was free from Indian overlordship (McCrindle’s Periplus, 121), and 
that no more distant tribe than the Gandharas finds a place in the Hanvaméa lists 
combine to make it almost certain that, atthe time the Harivamsu was written, 
whatever their origin may have been, the Bablikas were settled not in Baktria but 
in India. 

2 The passage from the Karna Parva or Kighth Book of the Mahdbhirata is quoted 
in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, 11. 482, and in greater fullness in St. Martin's Geog. Greque 
et Lative de VInde, 402-410. ‘The Bahikas or Balhikas are classed with the Madras, 
Gandharas, Arattas, and other Panjab tribes. In their Brahman families it 1s said 
the eldest son alone is a Brahman, The younger brothers are without restraint 
Kshatriyas, Vaifyas, Nudras, even Barbers. A Brahman may sink to bea Barber 
and a barber may rise to be a Brahman The Babikas eat tlesh even the flesh of the 
cow and drink liquor. Their women know norestraint. They dance in public places 
unclad save with garlands. In the Harivaméa (Langlois, I. 493 and If. 178, 388, 420) 
the Bahlikas oceur in Jists of kings and peoples. 

3 Kern 1n Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 446. St. Martin (Geog. Greque et Latine de 
l'Inde, 149} takes Béhika to be a contraction of Bahlika. Reasons are given below 
for considering the Mahabharata form Bahika a confusion with the earher tribes of 
that vame rather than a contraction of Bahlika or Balhika, The form Buhika was 
alsu favoured by the writer in the Mahabharata because it fitted with his punning 
derivation from their two fiend ancestors Vuhi and Hika. St. Martin, 408. 

4St. Martin Geog. Greque et Latine de IInde, 403, puts the probable date 
at B.c. 380 or about fifty years before Alexander, St. Martin held that the passage 
belonged to the tinal revision of the poem, Since St. Martin’s time the tendency has 
been to lower the date of the final revision by at least 500 years, The fact noted by 
St. Martin (Ditto, page 404) that Jartika which the Mahabharata writer gives as 
another name for Bahika is a Sanskritised form of Jat further supports the later date. 
It is now generally accepted that the Jats are one of the leading tribes who about 
the beginning of the Christian era passed from Central Asia into India. 

6 The name Valabhi, as we learn from the Jain historians, is a Sanskritised form 
of Valahi, which can be easily traced back to one of the many forms (Bilhika, Balhika, 
Balhika, Bahlika, Bahlika, Vablika, Vahlika, Valhika, Valhika, Valhika) of a tribal 
name which is of common occurrence in the Epics. This name is, no doubt rightly, 
traced back to the city of Balkh, and originally denoted merely the people of Baktria. 
There is, however, evidence that the name also denoted a tribe doubtless of Baktrian 
origin, but settled in India: the Emperor Chandra speaks of defeating the Vahlikas 
after crossing the seven mouths of the Indus: Varaha-Mihira speaks of the Vulhikas 
along with the people who dwell on Sindhu’s banks (Br. Sam. V, 80}: and, most decisive 
of all, the Kasika Vritti on Pan. VIII, iv. 9 (A.D. 630) gives Bahlika as the name of 
the people of the Sauvira country, which, as Alberuni tells us, corresponded to the 
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if the form Bahlika occurs in Panini or other earlier writers it is a 
mistaken form due to some copyist’s confusion with the later name 
Bahlika. As used by Panini the name Bahika applied to certain Panjab 
tribes seems a general term meaning Outsider a view which is supported 
by Brian Hodgson’s identification of the Mahdbhdrata Bahikas with 
the Babings one of the outcaste or broken tribes of Nepal! The use 
of Babika im the Mahabharata would then be due either to the wish 
to identify new tribes with old or to the temptation to use a word 
which had a suitable meaning in Sanskrit. If then there is fair ground 
for holding that the correct form of the name in the Mahabharata is 
Balluika and that Balhika means men of Balkh the question remains 
which of the different waves of Central Asian invaders in the centuries 
before and after Christ are most likely to have adopted or to have 
received the title of Baktrians. Between the second century before 
and the third century after Christ two sets of northerners might justly 
have claimed or have received the title of Baktrians. These northerners 
are the Baktrian Greeks about B.c, 180 and the Yuechi between s.c. 20 
and a.p.3U0. Yavana is so favourite a name among Indian writers 
that it may be accepted that whatever other northern tribes the name 
Yavana includes no name but Yavana passed into use for the Baktrian 
Greeks. Their long peaceful and civilised rule (B.c.130-a.p, 300 ?) 
from their capital at Balkh entitles the Yuechi to the name Baktrians 
or Baéhhkas, That the Yuechi were known in India as Baktrians is 
proved by the writer of the Periplus (a.p. 247), who, when Baktria 
was still under Yuechi rule, speaks of the Baktrianoi as a most warlike 
race governed by their own sovereign.” It is known that in certain 
cases the Yuechi tribal names were of local origin. Kushan the name 
of the leading tribe is according to some authorities a place-name. 





modern Multan, the very country to which the traditions of the modern Vdlas point. 

If the usual derivation of the name Balhika be accepted,* it is possible to go a step 
further and fix a probable limit befure which the tribe did not enter India. The name 
of Balkh in the sixth century B.C. was, as we learn from Darius’ inscriptions, Bakhtri, 
and the Greeks also knew it as Baktra the Avesta form js Bakhdhi, whieh aceording 
to the laws of sound-change established by Prof. Darmsteter for the Arachosian 
language as represented by the modern Pushtu, would become Bahli (see Chants 
Populaires des Afghans, Introd. page xavii). This reduction of the hard aspirates to 
spirants scems to lave taken place about the first century A.D. ; parallel eases are the 
change from Parthava to Palhava, and Mithra to Mihira. It would seem therefore that the 
Bahhikas did not enter India before the first century A.p.. and if we may identify their 
subduer Chandra with Chandragupta I., we should have the fourth century A.D. as a 
lower limit fur dating their invasion. 

Unfortunately, however, these limits cannot at present be regarded as more than 
plausible’ for the name Balhika or Valhika appears to occur in works that can hardly 
be as modern as the first century 4.D. The Atbarvaveda-parigishtas might be put aside 
as they show strong traces of Greek influence and are therefore of late date and the 
supposed occurrences in Pinini belong to the commentators and to the Ganapatha 
only and are of more or less uncertain age. But the name occurs, in the form Balhika 
in one hymn of the Atharvaveda itself (Book V. 22) which there is no reason to suppose 
is of late date. 

The lower limit is also uncertain as the identification of Chandra of the inscription 
with the : upta hing is purely conjectural.—(A. M. T. J.) 

~ There is avers close parallel in the modern Panyjat re (see C 633 
the national name eich as become =A EaaT aerate Paha 

1 Hodgson’s Essays on Indian Subjects, I. 405 Note. . ° 

: MeCrindle’s Periplus, 121. Compare Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy 79. Th 
absence of Indian reference to the Yuechi supports the view that in India th Yucchi 
were known by some other name. aie ween 

3 According to Reinaud (Mémoire Sur lInde, §2 note 3 ) probably the modern 
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And it is established that the names of more than one of the tribes Chapter VIII. 
who about B.c. 50 joined under the head of the Kushdns were taken Tue Vatasuts, 
from the lands where they had settled. It is therefore in agreement  4.. 509-766, 
both with the movements and with the practice of the Yuechi, that, on Valas. 
reaching India, a portion of them should be known as Bahlikas or 

Balhikas. Though the evidence falls short of proof there seems fair 

reason to suggest that the present Rajput and Kathi Vdlas or Balas 

of Gujardt and Rajputdna, through a Sanskritised Vahlika, may be 

traced to some section of the Yuechi, who, as they passed south from 

Baktria, between the first century before and the fourth century after 

Christ, assumed or received the title of men of Balkh, 


One collateral point seems to deserve notice. St. Martin’ says: ‘ The 
Greek historians do not show the least trace of the name Bahlika.’ 
Accepting Bahika, with the general sense of Outsider, as the form used 
by Indian writers before the Christian era and remembering * Pdénini’s 
description of the Mdlavas and Kshudrakas as two Bdhika tribes of 
the North-West the fact that Panini lived very shortly before or after 
the time of Alexander and was specially acquainted with the Panjab 
leaves little doubt that when (4.p. 326) Alexander conquered their 
country the Malloi and Oxydrakai, that is the Malavas.and Kshudrakas, 
were known as Bahikas. Seeing that Alexander’s writers were specially 
interested in and acquainted with the Malloi and Oxydrakai it is 
strange if St. Martin is correct in stating that Greek writings show no 
trace of the name Baéhika, In explanation of this difficulty the follow- 
ing suggestion may be offered.2 As the Greeks sounded their £4 (x) 
as aspirant, the Indian Bahika would strike them as almost the exact 
equivalent of their own word Aaxxxos, More than one of Alexander’s 
writers has curious references to a Bacchic element in the Panjab tribes. 
Arrian‘ notices that, as Alexander’s fleet passed down the Jhelum, the 
people lined the banks chanting songs taught them by Dionysus and 
the Bacchantes. According to Quintus Curtius® the name of Father 
Bacchus was famous among the people to the south of the Malloi. 
These references are vague. But Strabo is definite.6 The Malloi and 
Oxydrakai are reported to be the descendants of Bacchus, This passage 
is the more important since Strabo’s use of the writings of Aristobulus 
Alexander’s historian and of Onesikritos Alexander’s pilot and 
Brdhman-interviewer gives his details a special value.? It may be said 
Strabo explains why the Malloi and Oxydrakai were called Bacchie and 
Strabo’s explanation is not inagreement with the proposed Bahika origin. 
The answer is that Strabo’s explanation can be proved to be in part, if 
not altogether, fictitious. Strabo’ gives two reasons why the Oxydrakai 





Kochanya or Kashania sixty or seventy miles west of Samarkand. This is Hiuen Tsiang’s 
(A.. 620) Ki’uh-shwangi-ni-kia or Kushinika, See Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 34, 

1 Etude sur la Geographie Grecque et Latine de l’Inde, 147, 

2 McCrindle’s Alexander in India, 350. 

3 The suggestion is made by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. 

4McCrindle’s Alexander, 136. 5 McCrindle’s Alexander, 252, 

® Compare Strabo, XV.I.8. The Oxydrakai are the descendants of Dionysus, 
Again, XV.J.24: The Malloi and the Oxydrakai who as we have already said are 
fabled to be related to Dionysus. 

7See McCrindle’s Alexander, 157, 369, 378, 398. Compare St. Martin Geog. 
Grecque et Latine de Il’Inde, 102. 

8 Strabo, XV. 1. 8 and 24, Hamilton’s Translation, III. 76, 95. 
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were called Bacchic, First because the vine grew among them and 
second because their kings marched forth Batshikés that is after 
the Bacchic manner. It is difficult to prove that in the time of 
Alexander the vine did not grow in the Panjab. Still the fact that 
the vines of Nysa near Jalalabad and of the hill Meros are mentioned by 
several writers and that no vines are referred to in the Greek accounts 
of the Panjab suggests that the vine theory is an after-thought.! 
Strabo’s second explanation, the Bacchic pomp of their kings, can be 
more completely disproved. The evidence that neither the Malloi nor 
the Oxydrakai had a king is abundant.” That the Greeks knew the 
Malloi and Oxydrakai were called Bakkhikoi and that they did not know 
why they had received that name favours the view that the explanation 
lies in the Indian name Bahika, One point remains. Does any trace 
of the original Bahikas or Outsiders survive? In Cutch Kathidvdda 
and North Gujardt are two tribes of half settled cattle-breeders 
and shepherds whose names Rahbdris as if Rahabaher and Bharvadds 
as if Bahervada seem like Bahika to mean Outsider. Though in other 
respects both classes appear to have adopted ordinary Hindu practices 
the conduct of the Bharvad women of Kathidvdda during their special 
marriage seasons bears a curiously close resemblance to certain of the 
details in the Mahdbharata account of the Bahika women. Colonel 
Barton writes:> ‘The great marriage festival of the Kathidvida Bharvdds 
which is held once in ten or twelve years is called the Milkdrinking, 
Dudhpino, from the lavish use of milk or clarified butter. Under the 
exciting influence of the butter the women become frantic singing 
obscene songs breaking down hedges and spoiling the surrounding crops.’ 
Though the Bharvads are so long settled in Kathidvada as to be consi- 
dered aboriginals their own tradition preserves the memory of a former 
settlement in Marwar.* This tradition is supported by the fact that 
the shrine of the family goddess of the Cutch Rabaris is in Jodhpur,® 
and by the claim of the Cutch Bharvads that their home is in the 
North-West Provinces.® 





1 References to the vines of Nysa and Meros occur in Straho, Pliny, Quintus 
Curtius, Philostratus, and Justin: McCrindle’s Alexander in India, 193 note 1, 321, 
and 339, Strabo (Hamilton’s Translation, IIL 86) refers to a vine in the country of 
Musikanus or Upper Sindh. At the same time (Ditto, 108) Strabo accepts Megas- 
thenes’ statement that in India the wild vine grows only in the hills. 

The Kathaiot Matloi and Oxydrakai are (Ariian in McCrindle’s Alexander, 115 
137, 140, 149) called independent in the sense of kingless: they (Ditto 154} sent 
leading men not ambassadors: (compare also Diodorus Siculus and Plutarch Ditto 
287, 311) : the Malloi had to chose a leader (Q. Curtius, Ditto 236). 

3 Kathiawdr Gazetteer, 138. 4 Kathidwdr Gazetteer, 137, 5 Cutch Gazetteer, 80. 

® Cutch Gazetteer, 81, ; 
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Tur Chalukyas conquered their Gujarat provinces from the south after | Chapter IX. 
subduing the Konkan Mauryas of Puri either RAjipuri that is Janjiraor Tye Cadtoxy Ag, 
Elephanta in Bombay harbour. The fifth century Vdda inscription of 4», 634-740. 
king Suketuvarmman proves that this Maurya dynasty! ruled in the 
Konkan for at least a century before they came into collision with the 
Chalukyas under Kirtivarmman.? They were finally defeated and their 
capital Puri taken by Chandadanda an officer of Pulakesi IT. (a.p. 610- 
64V).3 The Chélukyas then pressed northwards, and an inscription at 
Aihole in South Bijapur records that as early as 4.p.634 the kings of 
Lata, Malava, and Gurjjara submitted to the prowess of Pulakesi II. 

(A.b. 610-640). 


The regular establishment of Chdlukya power in South Gujarat Jayasimhavarmman, 

seems to have been the work of Dhdrdsraya Jayasimhavarmman son of — 4-2» 666-- 693. 
Pulake:i 11. and younger brother of Vikramaditya Satydsraya (a.v. 
670-680). A grant of Jayasimhavarmman’s son Sildditya found in 
Navsdri describes Jayasimhavarmman as receiving the kingdom from 
his brother Vikramaditya. As Javasimhavarmman is called Parania- 
bhattiraka Great Lord, he probably was practically independent. 
He had five sons and enjoyed a long life, ruling apparently from 
Navsdéri, Of the five Gujardt Chalukya copperplates noted below, 
three are in an era marked Sam. which is elearly different from the 
Saka era (4.D. 78) used in the grants of the main Chalukyas. From 
the nature of the case the new era of the Gujarat Chdlukyas may 
be accepted as of Gujarat origin. Grants remain of Jayasimhavarm- 
man’s sons dated S, 421, 443, and 490.4 This checked by Vikrama- 
ditya’s known date (A.p. 670-680) gives an initial between a.p. 249 
and 259, Of the two Gujardt eras, the Gupta-Valabhi (4.p.319) and 
the Traikitaka (a.p. 248-9), the Gupta-Valabhi is clearly unsuitable. 
On the other hand the result is so closely in accord with a.p, 248-9, 
the Traikitaka epoch, as to place the correctness of the identification 
almost beyond question. 


Jayasimhavarmman must have established his power in South Guja- 
rat before a.p. 669-70 (T. 421), asin that year his son Srydsraya 
made a grant as heir apparent. Another plate of Srydsraya found in 
Surat shows that in a.p. 691-2 (T.443) Jayasimhavarmman was still 
ruling with Srydsraya as heir apparent. In view of these facts the 
establishment of Jayasimhavarmman’s power in Gujardét must be taken 
at about A.p. 666. The copperplates of his sons and grandson do not 
say whom Jayasimhavarmman overthrew. Probably the defeated 
rulers were Gurjjaras, as about this time a Gurjjara dynasty held 
the Broach district with its capital at Ndandipuri the modern Nandod 
in the Rajpipla State about thirty-five miles east of Broach. So far 


» Bom. Gaz. XIV. 372. 2 Ind, Ant. VIII. 248. 3 Ind. Ant. VIII. 244, 
4J.B, BLRA.S. XVEL Lif: Proceedings Vilth Oriental Congress, 210ff. 
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as is known the earliest of the Néndod Gurjjaras was Dadda who is 
estimated to have flourished about a.p. 580 (T.331).1 The latest is 
Jayabhata whose Navsdri copperplate bears date 4.p. 734-5 (T. 486)° so 
that the Gurjjara and Chélukya kingdoms flourished almost at the same 
time, It 1s possible that the power of the earlier Gurjjara kings spread as 
far south as Balsdr and even up to Konkan limits. It was apparently 
from them that, during the reign of his brother Vikramaditya, Jayasimha- 
varmman took South Gujarat, driving the Gurjjaras north of the Tapti 
and eventually confining them to the Broach district, the Gurjjaras either 
acknowledging Chalukya sovereignty or withstanding the Chdélukyas 
and retaining their small territory in the Broach district by the help 
of the Valabhis with whom they were in alliance.’ In either case 
the Chalukya power seems to have hemmed in the Broach Gurjjaras, 
as Jayasimhavarmman had a son Buddhavarmman ruling im Kaira, A 
copperplate of Buddhavarmman’s son Vijayaraja found in Kaira is granted 
from Vijavapura identified with Bijapur near Paérantij, but probably some 
place further south, as the grant is made to Brahmans of Jambusar. 
Five copperplates remain of this branch of the Chélukyas, the Navsdri 
grant of S’rydsraya Sildditya Yuvardja dated a.p. 669-70 (T. 421) ; the 
Surat grant of the same Siliditya dated A.p. 691-2 (T. 443); the Balsdr 
grant of Vinaydditya Mangalarajadated 4.p.731 (S’aka 653) ; the Navséri 
grant of Pulakesi Jandsraya dated a.v, 738-9 (T.490); the Kaira 
grant of Vijayardja dated Samvatsara 394; and the undated Nirpan 
grant of Négavarddhana Tribhuvand-raya, 

The first four grants mention Jayasimhavarmman as the younger 
brother of Vikramaditya Satyd-raya the son of Pulakesi Satydéraya 
the conqueror of Harshavarddhana the lord of the North. Jayasimha- 
varmman’s eldest son was Sry4sraya Siliditya who made his Navséri 
grant in A.D. 669-70 (T.421); the village granted being said to be in 
the Navasénk& Vishaya. S'rydsraya’s other plate dated A.p. 691-2 
(T. 443) grants a field in the village of Osumbhald in the Kdérmaneya 
Ahira that is the district of Kamlej on the Tapti fifteen miles north-east 
of Surat. In both grants Sildditya is called Yuvardja, which shows 
that his father ruled with him from a.p. 669 to a.p. 691. Both 
copperplates show that these kings treated as their overlords the main 
dynasty of the southern Chélukyas as respectful mention is made in 
the first plate of Vikramaditya Satydsraya and in the second of his 
son Vinaydditya Satydsraya. Apparently S'rydsraya died before his 
father as the two late grants of Balsdr and Kheda give him no place in 
the list of rulers. 


Jayasimhavarmman was succeeded by his second son Mangalardja, A 
plate of his found at Balsdr dated 4.p.731 (Saka 653)records a grant made 
from Mangalapuri, probably the same as Puri the doubtful Konkan 
capital of the Silah4yas.t As his elder brother was heir-apparent in 
A.v. 691-2 (T. 443), Mangalardja must have succeeded some years 
later, say about a.p. 698-9 ('T'.450). Vrom this it may be inferred 


that the copperplate of a.p, 731 was issued towards the end of his 
reign. 








1 See Chap. X, below. ?Ind. Ant. XII. 73. 3 Ind. Ant. XIII. 70. 
‘BBR. ALS, XVI 5S, 
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Mangalar4ja was succeeded by his younger brother Pulakesi 
Jandsraya, This is the time of Khalif Hashédm (a. 105-125, a.p. 
724-743) whose Sindh governor Junaid is recorded to have sent 
expeditions against Marmad, Mandal, Dalmaj (Kamlej?), Barus, Uzain, 
Maliba, Baharimad (Mevad ?), Al Bailéimdn (Bhinmal ?), and Juzr. 
Though several of these names seem to have been misread and 
perhaps misspelt on account of the confusion in the original Arabic, 
still Marmad, Mandal, Barus, Uzain, Maliba, and Juzr can easily be 
identified with Maérvad, Mandal near Viramgém, Bharuch, Ujjain, 
Malwa, and Gurjjara. ‘The defeat of one of these raids is described 
at length in Pulakesi’s grant of a.v. 738-9 (T. 490) which states 
that the Arab army had afflicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Kacchella, 
Saurdshtra, Chavotaka, Maurya, and Gurjjara that is Sindh, Kacch, 
the Chavadas, the Mauryas of Chitor,! and the Gurjjaras of Bhiumdl.* 


1 For the Moris or Mauryas, described as a branch of Pramaras, who held Chitor 
during the eighth century compare Tod. Jr. RB. A. S. 211; Wilson’s Works, XIL. 132, 
* The text of the copperplate runs: 
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Pulakesi was at this time ruling at Navsaéri. It is uncertain how 
much longer this Chalukya kingdom of Navsdri continued. It was 
probably overthrown about a.p. 750 by the Gujardt branch of the 
Rashtrakitas who were in possession in A.D. 757-8.! 


The Kaira grant dated 391 gives in hereditary succession the 
names Jayasimha, Budduavarmman, and Vijayardja.”_ The grant is 
made from Vijayapura, which, as the late Colonel West suggested, 
may be Bydpur near Pardntij though this is far to the north of the 
otherwise known Chalukya limits. ‘Vhe village grantedis Pariyaya 
in the KaéSdakula division. If taken as Traikitaka the date 3+ 
corresponds to A.D. 642-3. This is out of the question, since 
Vijavaraja’s grand-uncle Vikramaditya flourished between a.p. 670 
and 680, Professor Bhandarkar considers the plate a forgery, but 
there seems no sufficient reason for doubting its genuineness. No 
fault can be found with the character. It is written in the usual 
style of Western Chalukya grants, and contains the names of a 
number of Brahman grantees with minute details of the fields 
granted a feature most unusual ina forged grant. In the Gupta 
era, which equally with the Traikitaka era may be denoted by the 
word Saw. and which is more hkely to be in use in North Gajardt 
the 894 would represent the fairly probable av. 713. Jayasimha 
may have conguered paft of North Gujarat and sent bis son Buddha- 
varmman to rule over it. 


Jayasimha appears to have had a third son Nagavarddhana ruling 
in West Nasik which was connected with South Gujarat through 
Balsdr, Pardi, and Penth. The Nirpan grant of Nagavarddhana is 
undated,® and, though it gives a wrong genealogy, its seal, the form 
of composition, the &éruda or title of the king, and the alphabet all 
so closely agree with the style of the Gujarat Chdlukya plates that 
it cannot be considered a forgery. 


Not long after ap. 740 the Chdlukyas seem to have been 
supplanted in South Gujarat by the Rashtrakutas, 
CHALUKYA FAMILY TREE, 
Pulakes’ivallabha Satydy’raya, 


Conqueror of Harshavarddhana, Lord uf the North, 
A.D, 610—640. 





(Main Chalukyas). (Gujarat Branch). 
Vikrainaditya Satyds’raya, Ja) asihavarmman Dhiérds raya, 
AD. 669= 680, AD, 609-691, 
I 
VinayAditya. t 
a es ee 
(Navsari.) (Nay sri.) (Kaira.) (Nasik.) (Nav sari ) 
S'fliditya S’ry Ss’raya Mangalaréja Buddhasarmman, Naigayarddhana. Pulakes’i 
‘ Yuvar4ja, or ; Janas'rya, 
T. 421 (4.D. 669-70) and Mangalarasaraya, = Vijayaraja, T. 490 
T. 443 (a.d, 691-2), S’aka 653 G. 394 (A.Ps 735-9)e 
(A.D, 731-2). (a.p. 713). 


— 
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Vijayardja’s grant of the year 394 (a.p. 642-3) is the earliest trace of Chalukya rule 
in Gujarat. Dr. Bhagvanlal, who believed in its genuineness, supposes it to be dated in 
the Gupta era (c. 394 = A.D. 714) and infers from it the existence of Chdlukya rule far 
to the north of Broach. But the most cursory comparison of it with the Kheda grants 
of Dadda II. (see Ind. Ant. XIII. 81ff) which are dated (admittedly in the [so-called]} 
Traikitaka era) 380 and 385 respectively, shows that a large number of Dadda’s 
grantees reappear in the Chilakya grant. The date of the Chalukya plate must there- 
fore be interpreted as a Traikdtaka or Chedi date. 

This being so, it is clearly impossible to suppose that Vijayar4ja’s grandfather Jaya- 
simha is that younger son of Pulakesi IT. (a.D. 610-640) who founded the Gujarat branch 
family. It has been usually supposed that the Jayasimha of our grant was a younger 
brother of Pulakesi II.: but this also is chronologically impossible : for Jayasimha can 
hardly have been more than ten years of age in a.D. 597-98, when his elder brother was 
set aside as too young torule. His son Buddhavarmman could hardly have been born before 
A.D. 610, so that Buddhavarmman’s son Vijayaraja must have made his grant at the age of 
twelve at latest. The true solution of the question seems to be that given by Dr. Bhan- 


darkar in his Early History of the Deccan (page 42 ncte 7), namely that the grant isa . 


forgery. To the reasons advanced by him may be added the fact pointed out by Mr. Fleet 
(Ind. Ant. VII. 251) that the grant is a palimpsest, the engraver having originally 
commenced it “Svasti Vijayavikshepdn Na.” It can hardly be doubted that Na is the 
first syllable of Nind{puri the palace of the Gurjjara kings. Many of the grantees were 
Bréhmans of Jambusar and subjects of Dadda II. of Broach, whose grants to them are 
extant. It seems obvious that Vijayardja’s grant was farged in the interest of these 
persons by some one who had Gurjjara grants before him as models, but knew very little 
of the forms used in the chancery of the Chalukyas. 

Setting aside this grant, the first genuine trace of Chélukya rule in Gujardt is to be 
found in the grant of the Sendraka chief Nikumbhallas‘akti, which bears date Sam, 
406 (A.D. 654-5) and relates to the gift to a Brihman of the village of Balisa (Wanesa) 
in the Treyanna (Ten) district. Dr. Buhler has shown (Ind. Ant. XVIII. page 265ff) 
that the Sendrakas were a Kanarese family, and that Nikumbhallasakti must have 
come to Gujarit as a Chilukya feudatory, though he names no overlord. He was 
doubtless subordinate to the Chalukya governor of Nasik, 

The next grant that requires notice is that of Nagavarddhana, who describes himself 
distinctly as the son of Pulakes‘i’s brother Jayasimha, though Dr. Bhagvdnldl believed 
this Jayasimha to be Pulakesi’s son. Mr. Fleet points out other difficulties connected 
with this grant, but on the whole decides in favour of its genuineness (see Ind. Ant. IX. 
123). The description of Pulakesi II. in this grant refers to his victory over Harsha- 
varddhana, but also describes him as having conquered the three kingdoms of Chera, 
Chola, and Pandya by means of his horse of the Chitrakantha breed, and as meditating 
on the feet of Sri Nigavarddhana. Now all of these epithets, except the reference to 
Harshavarddhana, belong properly, not to Pulakesi If. but to his son Vikramaditya I. 
The conquest of the confederacy of Cholas, Cheras (or Keralas), and Pdndyas is ascribed 
to Vikramaditya in the inscriptions of his son Vinayaditya (Fleet in Ind. Ant. X. 13-4): the 
Chitrakantha horse is named in Vikram‘ditya’s own grants (Ind. Ant. VI. 75 &c.} while 
his meditation upon the feet of Nagavarddhana recurs in the T, 421 grant of Srydsraya 
Sildditya (B. B. R. A. S. XVI. 1ff). This confusion of epithets between Pulakesi II. 
and Vikraméditya makes it difficult to doubt that Nagavarddhana’s grant was composed 
either during or after Vikramiditya’s reign, and under the influence of that king’s 
grants. It may be argued that even in that case the grant may be genuine, its 
inconsistencies being due merely to carelessness. This supposition the following consi- 
derations seem to negative. Pulake$i II, was alive at the time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
visit (A.D. 640), butis not likely to have reigned very much longer, And, as Vikramé- 
ditya’s reign is supposed to have begun about 4.D. 669-70, a gap remains of nearly 
thirty years, That part of this period was occupied by the war with the three kings 
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of the south we know from Vikramdditya’s own grants: but the grant of Sry israya 
Sildditya referred to above seems to show that Vikramiditya was the successor, not 
of his father, but of Nagavarddhana upon whose feet he is described as meditating. It 
follows that Ndgavarddhana succeeded Pulakesi and preceded Vikramdditya on the 
imperial throne of the Chélukyas whereas his grant could not have been composed until 
the reign of Vikramiditya. 

Although the grant is not genuine, we have no reason to doubt that it gives a correct 
genealogy, and that Ndgavarddhana was the son of Pulakesi’s brother Jayasimha and 
therefore the first cousin of Vikramaditya. The grant is in the regular Chalukya style, 
and the writer, living near the Northern Chilukya capital, Nasik, had better models than 
the composer of Vijayaraja’s grant. Both grants may have been composed about the 
time when the Chilukya power succumbed to the attacks ofthe Rashtrakitas (a.D, 
743).—(A. M. T. J.) 


vA 
% 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE GURJJARAS 
(A.D. 580-808.) 


Dourinc Valabhi and Chélukya ascendancy a small Gurjjara 
kingdom flourished in and about Broach, As has been noticed in 
the Valabhi chapter the Gurjjaras were a foreign tribe who came 
to Gujarat from Northern India. All the available information 
regarding the Broach Gurjjaras comes from nine copperplates,' 
three of them forged, all obtained from South Gujarat. These plates 
limit the regular Gurjjara territory to the Broach district between 
the Mahi and the Narbadd, though at times their power extended 
north to Khedad and south to the Tépti. Like the grants of the 
contemporary Gujardt Chdélukyas all the genuine copperplates 
are dated in the Traikdtaka era which begins in a.p, 249-50. The 
Gurjjara capital seems to have been Nandipuri or Ndndor,> the 
modern Nadndod the capital of R4jpipla in Rewa Kantha about 
thirty-four miles east of Broach. Two of their grants issue 
Nindtpurttah* that is ‘from Nandipuri’ like the Valabhitah or 
‘from Valabhi’ of the Valabhi copperplates, a phrase which in 
both cases seems to show the place named was the capital since in 
other Gurjjara grants the word vdsaka or camp occurs.” 


Though the Gurjjaras held a considerable territory in South 
Gujarat their plates seem to show they were not independent 
rulers. The general titles are either Samadhigata-panchamahdsubda 
‘He who has attained the five great titles,’ or Swmanta Feudatory. 
In one instance Jayabhata III. who was probably a powerful 
ruler is called Siimuntadhipati® Lord of Feudatories. It is hard to 
say to what suzerain these Broach Gurjjaras acknowledged fealty. 
Latterly they seem to have accepted the Chalukyas on the south as 
their overlords. But during the greater part of their existence 
they may have been feudatories of the Valabhi dynasty, who, as 





1 Ind. Ant. V. 109; Ind. Ant. VII. 6H. ; Jour. R. A. S.(N. S.), 1. 2744. ; Ind. Ant. 
XIII. 81-91; Jour. B. B. BR. A. Soc. X. 19ff.; Ind, Ant. XIIT. 115-119, Ind. Ant. 
XVII. and Ep. Ind. IT. 19ff. 2 See above page 107. 

3 That Nandor or Nandod was an old and important city is proved by the fact that 
Bréhmans and Vaniis called Nindords that is of Nandor are found throughout Gujarat. 
Mangrol and Chorvad on the South Kathidvada coast have settlements of Veliri betel- 
vine cultivators who call themselves Nandora Vanias and apparently brought the betel- 
vine from Nandod. Dr, Buhler, however, identifies the Nandipuri of the grants with an 
old fort of the same name about two miles north of the east gate of Broach. Sve Ind. 
Ant. VII. 62. 4Ind, Ant. XIII. 81, 88. 5 Ind. Ant. XIII, 70. 

6 The fact that the Umet& and Iléo plates give their grantor Dadda II. the title of 
Mahdrdjddhirdja Supreme Lord of Great Kings, is one of the grounds for believing 
them forgeries. 
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mentioned above were probably Gurjjaras who passed from Malwa 
to South Gujar4t and thence by sea to Valabhi leaving a branch in 
South Gujarat. 

The facts that in A.p. 649 (Valabhi 330) a Valabhi king had a 
‘camp of victory’ at Broach where Ranagraha’s plate! shows the 
Gurjjaras were then ruling and that the Gurjjara king Dadda II. 

ave shelter to a Valabhi king establish a close connection between 
alabhi and the Nandod Gurjjaras. 


Their copperplates and seals closely resemble the plates and seals 
of the Gujarét Chélukyas. The characters of all but the forged 
grants are like those of Gujarat Chélukya grants and belong to the 
Gujarat variety of the Southern India style. At the same time it 
is to be noted that the royal signature at the end of the plates is 
of the northern type, proving that the Gurjjaras were originally 
northerners. ‘The language of most of the grants is Sanskrit 
prose as in Valabhi plates in a style curiously like the style of the 
contemporary author Bdna in his great works the K4édambari 
and Harshacharita. From this it may be inferred that bdéna’s 
style was not peculiar to himself but was the style in general use 
in India at that time. 


The following is the Gurjjara family tree: 
Dadda I. a.p. 580, 


J sie I, a.v. 605. 
Dadda u A.D. 633. 
Jayabhaty II, a.p. 655. 
Dadda ITI. a.p. 68). 


Jayabhata IIT, a.v. 706 - 734. 


A recently published grant? made by Nirihullaka, the chieftain of a 
jungle tribe in the lower valley of the Narbad4, shows that towards the 
end of the sixth century a.p. that region was occupied by wild tribes 
who acknowledged the supremacy of the Chedi or Kalachuri kings: a 
faet which accounts for the use of the Chedi or Traiktitaka era in South 
Gujarat. Nirihullaka names with respect a king Sankaraya, whom 
Dr. Biihler would identify with Sankaragana the father of the 
Kalachuri Buddhavarmman who was defeated by Mangalisa the Chalukya 
about a.p. 600.3 S’ankaragana himself must have flourished about 
A.D, 580, andthe Gurjjara conquest must be subsequent to this date. 
Another new grant, which is only a fragment and contains no king’s 
name, but which on the ground of date (Sam. 346 == 4.D.594-5) and 
style may be safely attmbuted to the Gurjjara dynasty, shows that the 
Gurjjaras were established in the country within a few years of 
Sankaragana’s probable date. 


A still nearer approximation to the date of the Gurjjara conquest is 
suggested by the change in the titles of DharasenaI. of Valabhi, who 





1Ep. Ind. 11.20, *Ep, Ind, 1.21, 2 Ind, Ant. VIL. 162, 4 Ep, Ind, 11.19 
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in his grants of Samvat 252! (a.p. 571) calls himself Mahéraja, while in 
his grants of 269 and 270? (a.p. 583 and 589), he adds the title of 
Mahasdmanta, which points to subjection by some foreign power 
between 4D. 571 and a.p. 588. It seems highly probable that this 
power was that of the Gurjjaras of Bhinm4l; and that their successes 
therefore took place between a.p. 580 and 538 or about a.p. 585. 


The above mentioned anonymous grant of the year 346 (A.D. 594-95) 
is ascribed with great probability to Dadda I. who is known from the 
two Kheda grants of his grandson Dadda II. (c. 620-650 a.p.)3 to 
have “uprooted the Naga”? who must be the same as the jungle tribes 
ruled by Nirihullaka and are now represented by the Ndikdas of the Panch 
Mahals and the Talabdas or Locals of Broach, The northern limit of 
Dadda’s kingdom seems to have been the Vindhya, as the grant of 380 
(a.D. 628-29) says that the lands lying around the feet of the Vindhya 
were for his pleasure. At the same time it appears that part at 
least of Northern Gujarat was ruled by the Mahdsdmanta Dharasena 
of Valabhi, who in Val. 270 (a.p. 589-90) granted a village in the 
adhara of Khetaka (Kheda). Dadda is always spoken of as the 
Sdmanta, which shows that while he lived his territory remained a 
part of the Gurjjara kingdom of Bhinmél. Subsequently North 
Gujarat fell into the hands of the Malava kings, to whom it belonged 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s time (c. 640 4.p.).5  Dadda I. is mentioned in the 
two Khed& grants of his grandson as a worshipper of the sun: the 
fragmentary grant of 346 (a.p. 594-95) which is attributed to him 
gives no historical details. 


Dadda I. was suceeeded by his son Jayabhata I. who is mentioned in 
the Kheda grants as a victorious and virtuous ruler, and appears from 
his title of Vitariga the Passionless to have been a religious prince. 


Jayabhata I. was succeeded by his son Dadda II. who bore the title of 
Prasantaraéga the Passion-calmed. Dadda was the donor of the two 
Khed4 grants of 380 (4.p. 628-29) and 385 (a.p. 633-34), and a part 
of a grant made by his brother Ranagraha in the year 391 (a.p. 639-40) 
has lately been published.® Three forged grants purporting to have 
been issued by him are dated respectively Saka 400 (a.p. 478), Saka 415 
(A.p.493), and Saka 417 (4.0.495).7_ Both of the Kheda grants relate to 
the gift of the village of Sirishapadraka (Sisodra) in the Akruresvara 
(Anklesvar) vishaya to eertain Brahmans of Jambusar and Broach. In 
Ranagraha’s grant the name of the village is lost. 


Dadda IT.’s own grants describe him as having attained the five great 
titles, and praise him in general terms: and both he and his brother 
Ranagraha sign their grants as devout worshippers of the sun. Dadda 
II. heads the genealogy in the later grant of 456 (4.D. 704-5),®° which 
states that he protected “the lord of Valabhi who had been defeated 
by the great lord the illustrious Harshadeva.” The event referred to 
must have been some expedition of the great Harshavardhana of Kanauj 





1 Ind. Ant. VIL. 68, VIII. 302, XIII. 160, and XV, J87. 

2 Ind, Ant. VI. 9, VII. 70. 3 Ind. Ant. XIII. 81-88. 4 Ind. Ant. VII, 70. 

5 Beal’s Buddhist Records, IT. 266,268. 6 Ind. Ant. XIII. 81-88, Ep. In-1. IL. 19, 
7 On these forged grants see below page 117. 8 Ind. Ant, XIII. 70, 
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Chapter X. (a.p. 807 -648), perhaps the campaign in which Harsha was defeated 
Tae Gonsaras, ob the Narbad4 by Pulakesi II. (which took place before a.p. 634). 
4.0, 580.808. The protection given to the Valabhi king is perhaps referred to in the 
Dadda II. Kheda grants in the mention of “strangers and suppliants and people 
Pravantaraga, in distress.”? If this is the case the defeat of Valabhi took place 
©. 620-650 A.D. before A.D. 628-29, the date of the earlier of the Kheda grants. On the 
other hand, the phrase quoted is by no means decisive, and the fact 
that in Hiuen Tsiang’s time Dhruvasena of Valabhi was son-in-law of 
Harsha’s son, makes it unlikely that Harsha should have been at war 
with him. I+ follows that the expedition referred to may have taken 
place in the reign of Dharasena IV. who may have been the son of 

Dhruvasena by another wife than Harsha’s granddaughter. 


To Dadda II.’s reign belongs Hiuen Tsiang’s notice of the 
kingdom of Broach (c. 640 4.p.).1 He says “all their profit is 
from the sea” and describes the country as salt and barren, which 
is still true of large tracts in the west and twelve hundred years ago 
was probably the condition of a much larger area than at present. 
Hiuen Tsiang does not say that Broach was subject to any other 
kingdom, but it is clear from the fact that Dadda bore the five 
great titles that he was a mere feudatory. At this period the 
valuable port of Broach, from which all their profit was made, was 
a prize fought for by all the neighbouring powers. With the 
surrounding country of L&ta, Broach submitted to Pulakesi II. 
(a.v. 610 - 640):? it may afterwards have fallen to the Mélava 
kings, to whom in Hiuen Tsiany’s time (a.p. 640) both Khedé 
(K’ie-ch’a) and Anandapura (Vadnagar) belonged ; later it was 
subject to Valabhi, as Dharasena IV. made a grant at Broach in 
V.S. 330 (a.p. 649-50)8 


Knowledge of the later Gurjjaras is derived exclusively from 
two grants of Jayabhata III. dated respectively 456 (a.p. 704-5) 
and 486 (A.D. 734-5). The later of these two grants is imperfect, 
only the Jast plate having been preserved. ‘I'he earlier grant 
of 456 (A.D. 704-5) shows that during the half century following 
the reign of Dadda II. the dynasty had ceased to call themselves 
Gurjjaras, and had adopted a Purdnic pedigree traced from king 
Karna, a hero of the Bharata war, It also shows that from Dadda 
III. onward the family were Saivas instead of sun-worshippers. 


Jayabhata IL. The successor of Dadda II. was his son Jayabhata II. who is 

c, 650-675 a.p. described as a warlike prince, but of whom no historical details are 
recorded. 

Dadda III. Jayabhata’s son, Dadda III. Bahusahdya, is described as waging 


Béhusahiya, wars with the great kings of the east and of the west (probably 
CSieeTNe: Malava and Valabhi). He was the first Saiva of the family, 
studied Manu’s works, and strictly enforced “ the duties of the rarnas 
or castes and of the asramas or Brahman stages.” It was probably 
to him that the Gurjjaras owed their Purdnic pedigree and their 
recognition as true Kshatriyas. Like his predecessors Dadda III. 





1 Beal’s Buddhist Records, II. 259. 2 Ind. Ant. VIII, 237, 
3 Ind, Ant, XV, 335, 4 Ind, Ant. V. 109, XIII. 70. 
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was not an independent ruler. He could claim only the five great 
titles, though no hint is given who was his suzerain. His immediate 
superior may have been Jayasimha the Chdlukya, who received 
the province of Lata from his brother Vikramaditya (c. 669-680 a.p.)! 


The son and successor of Dadda III. was Jayabhata III. whose 
two grants of 456 (a.D. 704-5) and 486 (A.D. 734-5)? must belong 
respectively to the beginning and the end of his reign. He attained 
the five great titles, and was therefore a feudatory, probably of the 
Chalukyas: but his title of Mahdsdmantddhipati implies that he 
was a chief of importance. He is praised in vague terms, but the 
only historical event mentioned in his grants is a defeat of a lord 
of Valabhi, noted in the grant of 486 (A.D. 734-5). The Valabhi 
king referred to must be either Sfldditya IV. (a.p. 691) or 
Sildditya V. (a.p. 722). During the reign of Jayabhata III. 
took place the great Arab invasion which was repulsed by Pulakesi 
Jandsraya at Navsdri3 Like the kingdoms named in the grant 
of Pulakesi, Broach must have suffered from this raid. It is not 
specially mentioned probably because it formed part of Pulakesi’s 
territory. 


After a.p. 734-5 no further mention occurs of the Gurjjaras of 
Broach. Whether the dynasty was destroyed by the Arabs or by 
the Gujaraét Rdshtrakitas (A.D. 750) is not known. Later references 
to Gurjjaras in Rashtrakita times refer to the Gurjjaras of Bhinmdal 
not to the Gurjjaras of Broach, who, about the time of Dadda III. 
(c. 675-700 A.D.), ceased to call themselves Gurjjaras. 


A few words must be said regarding the three grants from Ilo, Umetd, and 
Bagumrd (Ind. Ant. XIII. 116, VII. 61, and XVII. 183) as their genuineness has been 
assumed by Dr. Buhler in his recent paper on the Mahabharata, in spite of Mr. Fleet’s 
proof (Ind. Ant. XVIII. 19) that their dates do not work out correctly. 

Dr, Bhagvanlal’s (Ind. Ant. XIII. 70) chief grounds for holding that the Umetd and 
Ido grants (the Bagumra grant was unknown to him) were forgeries were : 

(1) Their close resemblance in paleography to one another and to the forged 
grant of Dharasena II. of Valabhi dated S’aka 400 ; 

(2) That though they purport to belong to the fifth century they bear the same 
writer’s name as the Kheda grants of the seventh century. 

Further Mr. Fleet (Ind. Ant. XIII. 116) pointed out : 

(3) That the description of Dadda I. in the Ii4o and Umeta grants agrees 
almost literally with that of Dadda IT. in the Khedi grants, and that where it 
differs the Khedi grants have the better readings. 

To these arguments Dr. Bithler has replied (Ind, Ant. XVIT. 183) : 

(1) That though there is a resemblance between these grants and that of Dhara- 
sena II., still it does not prove more than that the forger of Dharasena’s grant had 
one of the other grants before him ; 

(2) That, as the father’s name of the writer is not given in the Khedi grants, 
it cannot be assumed that he was the same person as the writer of the Two and 
Umeta grants ; and 





1B. BR. A. 8, JL XVI. If, 
2Ind. Ant. V. 109, XIII. 70. The earlier grant was made from Kéydvatara 
(Karwan): the later one is mutilated. * Before A.D. 738-9, See Chap. IX. above. 
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(3) That genuine grants sometimes show that a description written for one 
king is afterwards applied to another, and that good or bad readings are no test of 
the age of a grant. 

It may be admitted that Dr. Buhler has made it probable that the suspected grants 
and the grant of Dharasena were not all written by the same hand, and also that the 
coincidence in the writer’s name is not of much importance in itself. But the palzo- 
graphical resemblance between Dharasena’s grant on the one hand and the doubtful 
Gurjjara grants on the other is so close that they must have been written at about the 
same time, As to the third point, the verbal agreement between the doubtful grants 
on the one hand and the Kheda grants on the other implies the existence of a continuous 
tradition in the record office of the dynasty from the end of the fifth till near the middle 
of the seventh century, But the Sankhedd grant of Nirihullaka (Ep. Ind. II. 21) shows 
that towards the end of the sixth century the lower Narbadad valley was occupied by 
jungle tribes who acknowledged the supremacy of the Kalachuris. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that after the first Gurjjara line was thus displaced, the restorers of the dynasty 
should have had any memory of the forms in which the first line drew up their grants ? 
At any rate, if they had, they would also have retained their original seal, which, as the 
analogy of the Valabhi plates teaches us, would bear the founder’s name. But we 
find that the seal of the Khed4 plates bears the name “ SAmanta Dadda,” who can be 
no other than the “ Samanta Dadda” who ruled from c. 585-605 a.p. It follows that 
the Gurjjaras of the seventh century themselves traced back their history in Broach no 
further than a.p. 585, Again, it has been pointed out in the text that a passage in the 
description of Dadda IT, (4.p, 620-650) in the Kheda grants seems to refer to his 
protection of the Valabhi king, so that the description must have been written for him 
and not for the fifth century Dadda as Dr. Buhler’s theory requires, 

These points coupled with Mr. Fleet’s proof (Ind. Ant. XVIII. 91) that the Saka 
dates do not work out correctly, may perhaps be enough to show that none of these 
three grants can be relied upon as genuine,—(A. M, T. J.) 


Gazetteer. } 
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THE RASHTRAKUTAS 
(A.D. 743-974.) 


Tue Rashtraktita connection with Gujarat lasted from S’aka 665 
to 894 (a.p. 743-974) that is for 231 years. The connection includes 
three periods: A first of sixty-five years from Saka 665 to 730 
(a D. 743-808) when the Gujarat ruler was dependent on the main 
Dakhan Rashtrakiita: a second of eighty years between Saka 730 
and 810 (a.p. 808-888) when the Gujarat family was on the whole 
independent: and a third of eighty-six years S’aka 810 to 896 
(a.p. 888-974) when the Dakhan Rashtrakiitas again exercised direct 
sway over Gujarat. 


Information regarding the origin of the Rashtrakitas is imper- 
fect, That the Gujarat Rashtrakatas came from the Dakhan in Saka 
665 (a.D. 743) is known. It is not known who the Dakhan Rash- 
trakiitas originally were or where or when they rose to prominence. 
Rithod the dynastic name of certain Kanauj and Marwér Rajputs 
represents a later form of the word Rashtrakfta. Again certain 
of the Jater inscriptions call the Rashtrakutas Rattas a word 
which, so far as form goes, is hardly a correct Prakrit contraction 
of Riashtrakita. The Sanskritisation of tribal names is not exact. 
If the name Ratta was strange it might be pronounced Ratta, 
Ratha, or Raddi. This last form almost coincides with the modern 
Kanarese caste name Reddi, which, so far as information goes, 
would place the Rashtraktitas among the tribes of pre-Sanskrit 
southern origin. 


If Ratta is the name of the dynasty Avito or kuda may be an 
attribute meaning prominent. The combination Rashtrakuta would 
then mean the chiefs or leaders as opposed to the rank and file of 
the Rattas. The bardic accounts of the origin of the Rathods of 
Kanauj and Marwar vary greatly. According to a Jain account the 
Rathods, whose name is fancifully derived from the raht or spine 
of Indra, are connected with the Yavans through an ancestor 
Yavanasva prince of Parlipur. The Rathod genealogies trace their 
origin to Kusa son of Rama of the Solar Race. The bards of the 
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Chapter XI. Solar Race hold them to be descendants of Hiranya Kaégipu by a 
Tue demon or daitya mother. Like the other great Rajput families the 
Risutraxttas, Rdadthods’ accounts contain no date earlier than the fifth century 
A.D.743-974. a.p. when (4.D.470, 8.526) Ndin Pél is said to have conquered 
Their Name. Kéanauj slaying its monarch Ajipdl.1 The Dakhan Rashtrakutas 
(whose earliest known date is also about a.p. 450) call themselves 
of the Lunar Race and of the Yadu dynasty. Such contradictions 
leave only one of two origins to the tribe. They were either 
foreigners or southerners Brdhmanised and included under the 

all-embracing term Rajput. 


Early Dynasty, Of the rise of the RAshtrakitas no trace remains. The earliest 

a.D,450-500. known Rashtrakita copperplate is ofa king Abhimanyu. This plate 
is not dated. Still its letters, its style of writing, and its lion seal, 
older than the Garuda mark which the Rdshtrakitas assumed along 
with the claim of Yddava descent, leave no doubt that this is the 
earliest of known Rashtrakuta plates. Its probable date is about 
A.D. 450. The plate traces the descent of Abhimanyu through two 
generations from Madndnka. The details are: 


Mandnka, 
Devaraja. 
Bhavishya. 


Abhimanyu. 


The grant is dated from Ménapura, perhaps Manénka’s city, 
probably an older form of Ményakheta the modern Malkhed the 
capital of the later Rashtrékutas about sixty miles south-east of 
Sholépur. These details give fair ground for holding the Méndnkas 
to be a family of Rashtrakita rulers earlier than that which appears 
O73) usual genealogy of the later Rdshtraktita dynasty (a.p. 500- 

The The earliest information regarding the later Rashtraktitas is 
Main Dynasty, from a comparatively modern, and therefore not quite trustworthy 
A.D. 630-972. Chalukya copperplate of the eleventh century found by Mr. Wailicn: 

This plate states that Juyasimha I. the earliest Chalukya defeated 
the Rashtrakita Indra son of Krishna the lord of SU0 elephants. 
The date of this battle would be about a.v. 500. If historic the 
reference implies that the Rashtrakitas were then a well established 
dynasty. In most of their own plates the genealogy of the Rash- 
trakiitas begins with Govinda about a.v. 680. But that Govinda 
was not the founder of the family is shown by Dantidurva’s Elura 
Da-dvatdra inscription (about a.p.750) which gives tivo earlier 
names _Dantivarmman and Indra. The founding of Rashtrakita 
power 1s therefore of doubtful date. Of the date of its overthrow 
there is no question. The overthrow came from the hand of the 
Western Chalukya Tailappa in S’aka 894 (4.0.9 (2) during the rej 

of the last Réshtrakiita Kakka III, or Kakkala, . eC 


en 
1Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, I, 88; II. 2, 
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The following is the Rashtrakuta family tree: 


1 Dantivarmman 
(about 4,D, 630), 


2 Indra I. 
(about 4D. 655), 


3 Govinda I. 
(about 4.D. 680), 


4 Kakka T. 
or Karka I. 
| (about a.D, 705). 











| 
5 thane Il. Dhruva, 7 Krishna 
{about a.D. 730). 4 (about 4.D, 765), 
| Govinda. 
6 Dantidurga, 
Dantivarmman Kakka II, 
aka 675, a.p. 758). S'aka 669 
(a,D. 747), 
! | 
8 Govinda II. 9 Dhruva, Dhfrdvarsha, 
{about 4.p. 730), Nirupama, Dbora, 
(about a.D. 795). 
| 
! { 
10 Govinda ITT, Prabhttavarsha I. Indra (founder of 
Vallabhanarendra, Jagattunga Gujarat Branch), 
J 


Prithivivallabha, 
(S’aka 725, 728, 729, 
A.D. 803, 806, 807), Tl. Karka IE. Govinda 


(S’aka 734, 733, 748, Prabhittavarsha, 
|__1)_Amoghavarsha A.D, 812, 816, 821). (Saka 749, 
S’arvva, Durlabha S‘rivallabha; | 4.D. 827). 
ee (fo eS 
Vallabha Skanda . Cr 
(Saka 71, 798, 2.0 Sid 1) Sana 7 acme rey 
? 
_ : I Nirupama, 
12 Akélavarsha VI. Akdlavarsha- (ane 751, 
Krishna I, Kannara Krishna A.D. $35). 
(about a.D. 880-911). (S'aka 810, { 
\ 4.D. 888), V. Akdlavarshs 
J agattunga ig S’ubhatunga, 
(did not reign.) (A.D, 867). 
| 
VI. Dhruva IT. 
G‘aka 789, 793, 


A.D, 867, 871). 





i | 
13 Indra III. Prithivivallabha 16 Baddiga. 
Rattakandarpa, Kirttinérayana 
Nityamvarsha cag 836, ad. 914), 





i ! i 
17 Krishna 19 Kottiga. Nirupama. 


| (S’. 867, 878 
14 Amoghavarsha. 15 Govindaraja a.D. 945, 956). Kakkala 
Sahasinka or Karkarija 
Suvarnavarshae (S‘aka 894, 
A.D. 972), 


The earliest Gujarét RAshtrakita grant, Kakka’s of S’aka 669 
(a.D. 747), comes from Antroli-Charoli in Surat. It is written on 
two plates in the Valabhi style of composition and form of letters, 
and, as in Valabhi grants, the date is at the end. Unlike Valabhi 
grants the era is the S'aka era. The grant gives the following 
genealogy somewhat different from that of other known Rashtrakita 


grants : Kakke: 
Dhruva. 
Govinda, 
Kakka IT. 
(S’aka 669, a.D. 747). 
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The plate notices that Kakka the grantor was the son of Govinda 
by his wife the daughter of the illustrious Nagavarmman. Kakka 
is further described by the feudatory title ‘Samadhigatapanch- 
mahisabdah’ Holder of the five great names. At the same time he 
is also called Paramabhattaraka-Mahdrdja Great Lord Great King, 
attributes which seem to imply a claim to independent power. The 
grant is dated the bright seventh of A$svayuja, Saka 669 (a.p. 747). 
The date is almost contemporary with the year of Dantidurga in 
the Samangad plate (A.D. 753). As Dantidurga was a very powerful 
monarch we may identify the first Kakka of this plate with KakkalI. 
the grandfather of Dantidurga and thus trace from Dhruva Kakka’s 
son a branch of feudatory Rashtrakutas ruling in Malwa or Gujarat, 
whose leaders were Dhruva, his son Govinda, and Govinda’s son 
Kakka II. Further Dantidurga’s grant shows that he conquered 
Central Gujarét between the Mahi and the Narbadé! while his 
Elura Dasdvatdra inscription (A.D. 750) shows that he held Laéta 
and Mélava*? Dantidurga’s conquest of Central Gujarat seems to 
have been signalised by grants of land made by his mother in 
every village of the Matri division which is apparently the Méatar 
taluka of the Kaira district.3 It is possible that Dantidurga gave 
conquered Gujardt to his paternal cousin’s son and contemporary 
Kakka, the grantor of the Antroli plate (4.D. 747), as the repre- 
sentative of a family ruling somewhere under the overlordship of 
the main Dakhan Rashtrakutas. Karka’s Baroda grant* (a.D. 812) 
supports thistheory. Dantidurga died childless and was succeeded 
by his uncle Krishna. Ofthis Krishna the Baroda grant says that 
he assumed the government for the good of the family after having 
rooted out a member of the family who had taken to mischief- 
making. It seems probable that Kakka II. the grantor of the 
Antroli plate is the mischief-maker and that his mischief was, on 
the death of Dantidurga, the attempt to secure the succession to 
himself. Krishna frustrated Kakka’s attempt and rooted him out 
so effectively that no trace of Kakka’s family again appears. 


From this it follows that, so far as is known, the Rashtrakfta 
conquest of Gujarat begins with Dantidurga’s conquest of Lata, 
that is South Gujarat between the Mahf and the Narbad4, from 
the Gurjjara king Jayabhata whose latest known date is A.D. 736 
or seventeen years before the known date of Dantidurga. The Gurj- 
jaras probably retired to the Rajpipla hills and further east on the 
confines of Malwa where they may have held a lingering sway.® 
No Gujardét event of importance is recorded during the reign of 
Krishna (A.D. 765) or of his son Govinda II. (4.p.'780) who about 


—.]. eS 


Ind. Ant. XI, 112, ? Bombay Arch. Sur. Separate Number, 10, 94. 

* This verse which immediately follows the mention of Govinda’s conquests on the 
banks of the Mahi and the Narbadé punningly explains the name of the Matar taluka 
as meaning the Mother’s taluka. 4Ind. Ant, XII. 156, 

* The Khandesh Reve and Dore Gujars of Chopdé and Raver in the east, and also 
over most of the west, may be a remnant of these Gujars of Broach who at this time 
(4.D. 740), and perhaps again about sixty years later, may have been forced up the 
Narbad4 and TApti into South Malwa and West Khandesh. This is doubtful as their 
migration is said to have taken place in the eleventh century and may have been due to 
pressure from the north the effect of Mahmitd Ghaznavi’s invasions (A.D. 1000 - 1025). 
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A.D. 795 was superseded by his powerful younger brother Dhruva.! 


Dhruva was a mighty monarch whose conquests spread from 
South India as far north as Allahabdd. During Dhruva’s life- 
time his son Govinda probably ruled at Maytrakhandi or Morkhanda 
in the Nasik district and held the Gh4t country and the Gujarat 
coast from Balsdr northwards. Though according to a Kapadvanj 
grant Govinda had several brothers the Radhanpur (a.p. 808) and 
Van-Dindori (a.D. 808) grants of his son Govinda IIT. state that 
his father, seeing Govinda’s supernatural Krishna-like powers, 
offered him the sovereignty of the whole world. Govinda declined, 
saying, The Kanthiké or coast tract already given to me is 
enough. Seeing that Maytrakhandi or Morkhanda in Nasik was 
Govinda’s capital, this Kanthika appears to be the coast from 
Balsdr northwards. 

According to Gujaraét Govinda’s {a.D. 827-833) Kavi grant 
(4.D. 827), finding his power threatened by Stambha and other kings, 
Dhruva made the great Govinda independent during his own 
lifetime. This suggests that while Dhruva continued to hold the 
main Rashtrakéta sovereignty in the Dakhan, he probably invested 
Govinda with the sovereignty of Gujarét. This fact the Kavi 
grant (A.D. 827) being a Gujarat grant would rightly mention while 
it would not find a place in the Rddhanpur (a.p. 808) and Van- 
Dindori (4.D. 808) grants of the main Rashtrakdtas. Of the kings 
who opposed Govinda the chief was Stambha who may have some 
connection with Cambay, as, during the time of the Anahilavdda 
kings, Cambay came to be called Stambha-tirtha instead of by its old 
name of Gambhita. According to the grants the allied chiefs 
were no match for Govinda. The Gurjjara fled through fear, not 
returning even in dreams, and the Malava king submitted. Who. 
the Gurjjara was it is hard to say. He may have belonged to 
some Gurjjara dynasty that rose to importance after Dantidurga’s 
conquest or the name may mean a ruler of the Gurjjara country. 
In either case some North Gujarat ruler is meant whose conquest 
opened the route from Broach to Malwa. From Malwa Govinda 
marched to the Vindhyas where the king apparently of East 
Malwa named Mara S’arva submitted to Govinda paying tribute. 
From the Vindhyas Govinda returned to Gujarat passing the rains 
at S’ribhavana,* apparently Sarbhon in the Amod téluka of Broach, 
a favourite locality which he had ruled during his father’s lifetime. 
After the rains Govinda went south as far as the Tungabhadra. 
On starting for the south Govinda handed Gujar4t to his brother 
Indra with whom begins the Gujar4t branch of the Rashtrakutas. 
Several plates distinctly mention that Indra was given the kingdom 
ot the lord of Lata by (his brother) Govinda. Other Gujarat grants, 
apparently with intent to show that Indra won Gujarat and did not 
receive it in gift, after mentioning S'arvva Amoghavarsha as the 
successor of Govinda (A.D. 818), state that the king (apparently of 
Gujarat) was S‘arvva’s uncle Indra. 





Ind. Ant. VE. 65 ; Jour, R, A. Soc. V. 350. 27Ind, Ant. VI. 65. 
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As Govinda III. handed Gujarat to his brother Indra about S’aka 
730 (a.p. 808) and as the grant of Indra’s son Karka, is dated S’aka 
734 (A.D. 812) Indra’s reign must have been short. Indra is styled 
the ruler of the entire kingdom of Latesvara,’ the protector of 
the mandala of Lata given to him by his lord. An important verse 
in an unpublished Baroda grant states that Indra chased the lord 
of Gurjjara who had prepared to fight, and that he honourably 
protected the ‘multitude of Dakhan (Dakshindpatha) feudatories 
(mahdésdmantas) whose glory was shattered by S’rivallabha (that is 
S’arvva or Amoghavarsha)’ then heir-apparent of Govinda. That 
is, in attempting to establish himself in independent power, Indra 
aided certain of the Rashtrakita feudatories in an effort to shake 
off the overlordship of Amoghavarsha. 


Indra was succeeded by his son Karka I. who is also called 
Suvarnavarsha and Patalamalla. Karka reversed his father’s 
policy and loyally accepted the overlordship of the main 
Rashtrakitas. Three grants of Karka’s remain, the Baroda grant 
dated S'aka 734 (a.p. 812), and two unpublished grants from 
Navséri and Surat dated respectively S’aku 738 (A.D. 816) and 
Saka 743 (A.D. 821). Among Doctor Bhagvdnlal’s collection of 
inscriptions bequeathed to the British Museum the Baroda grant 
says that Karka’s svdéimi or lord, apparently Govinda IIL, made 
use of Karka’s arm to protect the king of Maélava against invasion 
by the king of Gurjjara who had become puffed up by conquering 
the lords of Gauda and Vanga that is modern Bengal. This powerful 
Gurjjara king who conquered countries so distant as Bengal has 
not been identified. He must have been ruling north of the Mahf 
and threatened an invasion of Malwa by way of Dohad. He 
may have been either a Valabhi king or one of the Bhinméal 
Gurjjaras, who, during the decline of the Valabhis, and with the 
help of their allies the Chavadés of Anahilav4da whose leader at 
this time was Yoo Raja (a.D. 806-841), may have extended their 
dominion as far south as the Mahi. As the Baroda plate (a.D. 812) 
makes no mention of Amoghavarsha-S’arvva while the Navsdri 
plate (A.D, 815) mentions him as the next king after Govinda III. 
it follows that Govinda III. died and Amoghavarsha succeeded 
between A.D. 812 and 816 (S’. 734 and 738). This supports 
Mr. Fleet’s conclusion, on the authority of Amoghavarsha’s Sirur 
inscription, that he came to the throne in S’aka 736 (a.p. 814). At 
first Amoghavarsha was unable to make head against the opposition 
of some of his relations and feudatories, supported, as noted 
above, by Karka’s father Indra. He seems to have owed his 


Se 


1 The kingdom is not called Lata in the copperplate but Latesvara-mandala. An 
unpublished Baroda grant has @{€ti WAITSTAA: TUsat aIeT BleqcRVswEq 
The ruler famous by glory, of the whole kingdom of the king of Lita. Other 
published grants record Govinda’s gift of Gujardt to Indra as ACA SiS a7TAS wEq 
Of him (Indra) to whom the kingdom of the lord of Lita had been ety by hi 
Cone) ae Ant. XIT. 162. a eae 

2 Ind. Ant. XID. 160; unpublished Baroda grant. Srivallabha appears to mea 
Amoghavarsha who is also calle k tyalk i i t otion at Si aa 
Dharwar (Ind, Ant. XIL, 213). eG HaXshinivallabha in an inseription at Sirur in 
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subsequent success to his cousin Karka whom an unpublished Surat 
grant and two later grants (S’. 757 and 8’. 789, aD. 835 and 867) 
describe as establishing Amoghavarsha in his own place after 
conquering by the strength of his arm arrogant tributary Réshtra- 
kitas who becoming firmly allied to each other had occupied 
provinces according to their own will. 

Karka’s Baroda plates (S’. 734, a.p. 812) record the grant of 
Baroda itself called Vadapadraka in the text. Baroda is easily 
identified by the mention of the surrounding villages of Jambuva- 
vikaé the modern Jambuvada on the east, of Ankottaka the modern 
Akoté on the west, and of Vagghdchchha perhaps the modern 
Vaghodia on the north. The writer of the grant is mentioned 
as the great minister of peace and war Nem#ditya son of Durga- 
bhatta, and the Ditaka or grantor is said to be Rajaputra that is 
prince Dantivarmman apparently a son of Karka. ‘The grantee is 
a Brahman originally of Valabhi. 

Karka’s Navséri grant (S. 738, a.D. 816) is made from Khedé and 
records the gift of the village of Samipadraka in the country lying 
between the Mahi and the Narbadé. The grantee is a South 
Indian Bréhman from Baddmi in Bijapur, a man of learning popu- 
larly known as Pandita Vallabhardja because he was proficient in 
the fourteen Vidyas. The Ditaka of this grant is a South 
Indian bhuta or military officer named the illustrious Dronamma. 

Karkas Surat grant (8. 743, 4.D. 821) is made from the royal camp 
on the bank of the Vankika apparently the Vanki creek near 
Balsér. It records the grant of a field in Ambdpitaka village 
near Nagasdrika (Navséri) to a Jain temple at Nagarikd (Navsdari). 
The writer of the grant is the minister of war and peace Naérdyana 
son of Durgabhatta. As this is the first grant by a Gujarat 
Rashtraktta of lands south of the Tapti it ay be inferred that in 
return for his support Amoghavarsha added to Karka’s territory 
the portion of the North Konkan which now forms Gujarat south 
of the Tapti. 


According to Karka’s Baroda plate (8.734, a.p.812) Karka had a 
son named Dantivarmman who is mentioned as the princely Ditaka 
of the plate. The fact of being a Ditaka implies that Dantivarm- 
man was then of age. ‘That Dantivarmman was a son of Karka 
is supported by Akalavarsha’s Bagumrd plate (8. 810, a.p. 888), 
where, though the plate is badly composed and the grammar is faulty, 
certain useful details are given regarding Dantivarmman who is 
clearly mentioned as the son of Karka. Karka had another son 
named Dhruva, who, according to three copperplates, succeeded tothe 
throne. But as Dantivarmman’s son’s grant is dated Saka 810 or 
seventy-six years later than the Baroda plate some error seems to 
have crept into the genealogy of the plate. Neither Dantivarmman 
nor Dhruva seems to have succeeded their father as according to 
Govinda’s Kavi grant (a.p. 827) their uncle Govinda succeeded 
his brother Karka. The explanation may be that Dantivarmman 
died during his father’s lifetime, and that some years later, after a 
great yearning for a son,' probably in Karka’s old age, a second 





Several copperplates give Karka the epithet Putrtyatastasya Son-yearning, 
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Chapter XI. son Dhruva was born, during whose minority, after Karka’s death, 
THE Govinda appears to have temporarily occupied the throne. 

RAisurrax bras, This Govinda, the brother and successor of Karka, was also called 
cae Prabhiitavarsha. One plate of Govinda’s Kavi grant is dated 
en ores Saka 749 (a.p. 827). It gives no details regarding Govinda. The 
“ "grant is made from Broach and records the gitt of a village! 
to a temple of the Sun called Jaydditya in Kotipur near Kapika 
that is Kavi thirty miles north of Broach. The writer of the grant 
is YogeSvara son of Avalokita and the Ditaka or grantor was 
one Bhatta Kumuda. As it contains no reference to Govinda’s 
succession the plate favours the view that Govinda remained in 

power only during the minority of his nephew Dhruva. 


Dhruva I. This Dhruva, who is also called Nirupama and Dhérdvarsha, is 
A.D, 835-867. mentioned as ruler in a Baroda grant dated S’aka 757 (a.p. 835). 
He therefore probably came to the throne either on attaining his 
majority in the lifetime of his uncle and predecessor Govinda or 
after Govinda’s death. Dhruva’s Baroda grant (8.757, a.p. 835) is 
made from a place called Sarvvamangald near Khedaé and records 
the gift of a village to a Brdhman named Yoga® of Badarasidhi 
apparently Borsad. The writer of the grant is mentioned as the 
minister of peace and war, Narayana son of Durgabhatta, and 
the Daétaka or grantor is the illustrious Devardja. Dhruva seems 
to have abandoned his father’s position of loyal feudatory to the 
main Rashtrakitas. According to a copperplate dated Saka 832 
{a.p.910) Vallabha that is Amoghavarsha, also called the illus- 
trious great Skanda, sent an army and besieged and burned the 
Kanthiké that is the coast tract between Bombay and Cambay. 
Yn the course of this campaign, according to Dhruva IT.’s Bagumra 
grant (S. 789, a.p. 867), Dhruva died on the field of battle covered 
with wounds while routing the army of Vallabha or Amoghavarsha., 
This statement is supported by a Kanheri cave inscription which 
shows that Amoghavarsha was still alive in Saka 799 (a.p. 877). 


Akdlavarsha, Dhruva was succeeded by his son Akdlavarsha also ealled 
A.D. 867. Subhatunga. A verse in Dhruva II.’s Bagumra grant (S’ 789, a.p. 


867) says that Akdlavarsha established himself in the territory of 
his father, which, after Dhruva’s death in battle, had been overrun 
by the army of Vallabha and had been distracted by evil-minded 
followers and dependants.® 


Dhruva IL. Akdlavarsha was succeeded by his son Dhruva IL. also called 
A.D. 867, Dhérdvarsha and Nirupama. Of Dhruva II. two copperplates remain 
the published Bagumra grant dated Saka 7898 (A.D. 867) and an 


eee 


1 All village and boundary details have been identified by Dr, Buhler. Ind. Ant. Vv. 
&, 2Ind, Ant. XIV. 199, 

° This donee is said to have been given the name of Jyotishika by the illustrious 
Govindarija apparently the uncle and predecessor of the granting king, 

4Ind, Ant. XII. 179, 

®Ind. Ant. XII, 184. The verse may be translated ‘By whom before long was 
occupied the province handed down from his father which had been overrun by the 
forces of Vallabha and distracted by numbers of evil-minded followers,’ 

®Ind. Ant, XII, 179, 
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unpublished Baroda grant dated Saka 793 (a.p. 871).! Both plates 
record that Dhruva crushed certain intrigues among his relatives 
or bandhuvarga, and established himself firmly on the throne. 
Regarding the troubles at the beginning of his reign the Bagumrd 
plate states that on one side Vallabha the head of the Dakhan 
Rashtrakitas was still against him; on another side Dhruva had. to 
face an army of Gurjjaras instigated by a member of his own 
family? ; thirdly he was opposed by certain of his relatives or béndha- 
vah ; and lastly be had to contend against the intrigues of a younger 
brother or anuja. It further appears from Dhruva II.’s Bagumraé 
plate that he checked an inroad by a Mihira king with a powerful 
army. This Mihira king was probably a chief of the Kéthidvdda 
Mehrs who on the downfall of the Valabhis spread their power 
across Gujarat. In all these troubles the Bagumrda grant notes that 
Dhruva was aided by a younger brother named Govindaraja. This 
Govindardja is mentioned as appointed by Dhruva the Ditaka of 
the grant. 


Dhruva II.’s Bagumra (a.D. 867) grant was made at Bhrigu- 
Kachchha or Broach after bathing in the Narbadé. It records the 
gift to a Bréhman of the village of Parahanaka, probably the village 
of Palsdna® twelve miles south-east of Bagumra in the Balesar sub- 
division of the Géikwar’s territory of Surat and Navsdri. Dhruva’s 
Baroda grant (4.p. 871) was also made at Broach. It isa grant to the 
god Kapdles’vara Mahadeva of the villages Konvalli and Nakkabhajja 
both mentioned as close to the south bank of the Mahi. The facts 
that the Bagumrdé grant (A.D. 867) transfers a village so far south 
as Balesar near Navsiri and that four years later the Baroda grant 
(a.p. 871) mentions that Dhruva’s territory lay between Broach 
and the Mahi seem to prove that between a.p. 867 and 871 the 
portion of Dhruva’s kingdom south of Broach passed back into the 
hands of the main Rashtrakitas. 


The next and last known Gujarat Rdashtrakita king is 
Akélavarsha-Krishna son of Dantivarmman. A grant of this king 
has been found in Bagumré dated Saka 810 (A.D. 888). The 
composition of the grant is so bad and the genealogical verses 
after Karka are so confused that it seems unsafe to accept any of 


1 This plate was in Dr. Bhagvanlal’s possession. It is among the plates bequeathed to 
the British Museum. Dr. Bhandarkar (B. B. R. A. S. Jl. XVIII. 255) mentions another 
unpublished grant of S’. 789 (a.p. 867) made by Dhruva’s brother Dantivarmman. 

These may be either the Gurjjaras between MAlwa and Gujarat, or the Bhinm4l 
Gurjjaras north of the Mahi. It is also possible that they may be Chavadas as in this 
passage the term Gurjjara does not refer to the tribe but to the country, [There 
seems little reason to doubt the reference is to the Gurjjaras of Bhinmél or Srimél, 
probably acting through their underlords the Chdévad4s of Anahilavida whose king 
in A.D. 865 was the warlike Kshem Raja (A.D. 841-866). Census and other recent 
information establish almost with certainty that the Chavadds or Chavotakas are of the 
Gurjjara race, | 

3 The identification is not satisfactory. Except the Brdhman settlement of Mottaka, 
apparently the well known Mot4la Brahman settlement of Mot4, which is mentioned as 
situated on the west though it is on the north-east, none of the boundary villages 
can be identified in the neighbourhood of Palsdna. In spite of this the name Palsana 
and its close vicinity to Bagumr4 where the grant was found make this identification 
probable. 4 Ind. Ant, XIII. 65, 
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Chapter XI. its details except its date which is clearly Saka 810 (a.p. 888). It 

THE seems also improbable that the son of Dantivarmman who flourished 

Risntrakétas, in Saka 734 (4.D. 812) could be reigning in Saka 810 (a.p. 888) 

A.D. 743-974. — seventy-six years later. Still the sixty-three years’ reign of the 

ee contemporary Manyakheta Rdshtrakata Amoghavarsha (S. 736- 
ae ae 799, a.p. 814-877) shows that this is not impossible. 

The grant whichis made from Anklesvar near Broach records 

the gift to two Brahmans of the village of Kavithas4dhi the modern 

Kosad four miles north-east of Surat, described as situated in the 

Varidvi (the modern Varidv two miles north of Surat) sub-division of 

116 villages in the province of Konkan, The grant is said to have 

been written by the peace and war minister the illustrious Jajjaka 

son of Kaluka, the Dutaka being the head officer (mahattama- 

sarvadhtkart) the Bréhman Ollaiyaka! This grant seems to imply 

the recovery by the local dynasty of some portion of the disputed 

area to the south of the Tapti. This recovery must have been a 

passing success. After Saka 810 (a. 888) nothing is known of the 


Stain Lina Gujarat Rashtrakitas. And the re-establishment of the power of the 
eae Rashtrakitas of Manyakheta of the main line in south Gujardt in 
A.D. 888 - 974. 


Saka 836 (a.p. 914) is proved by two copperplates found in Navsdrf 
which record the grant of villages near Navsdri, in what the text 
calls the Lata country, by king Indra Nityamvarsha son of 
Jagattunga and grandson of Krishna Akdlavarsha.? 


That Amoghavarsha’s long reign lasted till Saka 799 (av. 877) 
is clear from the Kanheri cave inscription already, referred to. His 
reign can hardly have lasted much longer ; about Saka 800 (A.D. 878) 
may be taken to be its end. 


Krishna Amoghavarsha was succeeded by his son Krishna also called 
ee Akdlavarsha, both his names being the same as those of the Gujarat 
"  ‘Raéshtrakuta king of the same time (a.p. 888). It has been noted 
above that, in consequence of the attempt of Karka’s son Dhruva I. 

(a.D. 835 - 867) to establish his independence, Amoghavarsha’s rela- 

tions with the Gujardét Rdshtraktitas became extremely hostile and 

probably continued hostile till his death (4.0.877). That Amogha- 

varsha’s son Krishna kept up the hostilities is shown by Indra’s 

two Navséri plates of Saka 836 (a.p. 914) which mention his grand- 

father Krishna fighting with the roaring Gurjjara.* Regarding this 

fight the late Rashtrakita Karda plate (S. 891, a.v. 973) further 

says that Krishna’s enemies frightened by his exploits abandoned 

Khetaka, that is Kheda, with its Mandala and its forepart that is 

the surrounding country. Probably this roaring Gurjjara or king 

of Gujarat, was a northern ally called in by some Rashtrakéta of the 





1 Ind. Ant. XTII. 65-69. 


* These were among Dr. Bhagvanlal’s copperplates, and seem to be the same as the 
two grants published by Dr, Bhandarkar in B, B. R, A. S, Jl, XVIII. 253. 
3 See above page 127. 
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Gujarat branch, perhaps by Krishna’s namesake the donor of the 
a.pv. 888 Bagumrd grant. The Dakhan Krishna seems to have 
triumphed over his Gujardt namesake as henceforward South Gujarat 
or Lata was permanently included in the territory of the Dakhan 
RashtrakGtas.! 

At this time (ap. 910) a grant from Kapadvanj dated 9. 832 
(a.p. 910) and published in Ep. Ind. I. 52ff. states that a maha- 
sdmanta or noble of Krishna Akdlavarsha’s named Prachanda, with 
his dundandyaka Chandragupta, was in charge of a sub-division of 
750 villages in the Khedd district at Harshapura apparently Harsol 
near Pardntij. The grant gives the name of Prachanda’s family as 
Brdhma-vaka (?) and states that the family gained its fortune or 
Lakshmi by the prowess of the feet of Akdlavarsha, showing that 
the members of the family drew their authority from Akdlavarsha, 
The graut mentions four of Prachanda’s ancestors, all of whom 
have non-Gujarat Kanarese-looking names. Though not independ- 
ent rulers Prachanda’s ancestors seem to have been high Rashtrakiata 
officers. The first is called Suddha-kkumbadi, the second his son 
Degadi, the third Degadi’s son RAéjahamasa, the fourth Rajahamsa’s 
son Dhavalappa the father of Prachanda and Akkuka. The plate 
describes Rajahamsa as bringing back to his house its flying fortune 
as if he had regained lost authority. ‘The plate describes Dhavalappa 
as killing the enemy in a moment and then giving to his lord the 
Mandala or kingdom which the combined enemy, desirous of glory, 
hadtaken, Thisapparently refers to Akdlavarsha’s enemiesabandon- 
ing Khetaka with its Mandala as mentioned in the late Rashtrakita 
Karda plate (4.p. 973). Dhavalappa is probably Akdlavarsha’s 
general who fought and defeated the roaring Gurjjara, a success 
which may have led to Dhavalappa being placed in military charge 
of Gujarat.2 The Kapadvanj (a.p. 910) grant describes Dhavalappa's 
son Prachanda with the feudatory title ‘ Who has obtained the five 
great words. Dr. Bhagvdnldl believed Prachanda to be a mere 
epithet of Akkuka, and took Chandragupta to be another name of 
the same person, but the published text gives the facts as above 
stated. The grantee is a Bréhman and the grant is of the village 
of Vydghrasa, perhaps Vagrd in Broach. The plate describes 
Akkuka as gaining glory fighting in the battle field. A rather 
unintelligible verse follows implying that at this time the Sella- 
Vidyddharas, apparently the North Konkan Siléhéras (who traced 
their lineage from the Vidyd4dharas) also helped Akdlavarsha against 
his enemies,* probably by driving them from South Gujarat. The 
Silahdra king at this time would be Jhanjha (a.p. 916). 


1 Jt will be noted that in S’aka 836 (A.D. 914) Krishna's grandson Indra re-grants 
400 resumed villages many of which were perhaps resumed at this time by Krishna. 

2 It follows that none of Dhavalappa’s three ancestors had any connection with 
Gujarat. 

2D, Hultsch (Ep. Ind. I. 52) identifies Vyd4ghr4sa with Vaghds, north-east of 
Kapadvanj. Dr. Bhagvnlal’s account of the grant was based on an impression sent 
to him by the Mamlatdar of Kapadvanj. 


‘The text is: Ge Fardemt Fe [Fer] Med TMA TPT Meat WAT 
aq [2] TWTHAGGH- Dr. Hultsch takes the Sella-Vidyadhara here named 
to be another brother of Prachanda and Akkuka. The verse is corrupt. 
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Krishna or Akdlavarsha had a son named Jagattunga who does 
not appear to have come to the throne. Other plates show that 
he went to Chedi the modern Bundelkhand and remained there 
during his father’s lifetime. By Lakshmi the daughter of the king 
of Chedi, Jagattunga had ason named Indra also called Nityamvarsha 
Rattakandarpa. In both of Indra’s Navsari copperplates (a.p. 914) 
Indra is mentioned as Pédinudhydta, Falling at the feet of, that is 
successor of, not his father but his graudfather AkAlavarsha.! 
One historical attribute of Indra in both the plates is that “he 
uprooted ina moment the Mehr,”? apparently referring to some 
contemporary Mehr king of North Kathidvdda. Both the Navsérf{ 
plates of Saka 836 (a.p. 914) note that the grants were made under 
peculiar conditions. The plates say that the donor Indra Nityam- 
varsha, with his capital at Maényakheta, had come to a place named 
Kurundaka for the pattabandha or investiture festival. It is curious 
that though Mdnyakheta is mentioned as the capital the king is 
described as having come to Kurundaka for the investiture. 
Kurundaka was apparently not a large town as the plates mention 
that it was given in grant.’ At his investiture Indra made great 
gifts. He weighed himself against gold or silver, and before 
leaving the scales he gave away Kurundakaand other places, twenty 
and a half lakhs of dramma coins, and 400 villages previously 
granted but taken back by intervening kings. These details have 
an air of exaggeration. At the same time gifts of coins by lakhs 
are not improbable by so mighty a king as Indra and as to the 
villages the bulk of them had already been alienated. The fact of 
lavish grants is supported by the finding of these two plates of the 
same date recording grants of two different villages made on the 
same occasion, the language being the same, and also by a verse in 
the late Rdshtrakuta Karda plate (S. 894, a.p. 972) where Indra is 
described as making numerous grants on copperplates and building 
many temples of Siva The date of Indra’s grants (S’. 836, a.p. 914) 
is the date of his investiture and accession. This is probable as 
the latest known date of his grandfather Krishna is Saka 833° 
(4.D. 911) and we know that Indra’s father Jagattunga did not 
reign.© Umvard and Tenna, the villages granted ih the two inves- 
titure plates, are described as situated near Kammanijja the modern 
Kémle] in the Lata province. They are probably the modern villages 
of Umra near Sdyan four miles west of Kaumlej, and of Tenna 
immediately to the west of BArdoli, which last is mentioned under 
the form Véradapallika as the eastern boundary village. Dhruva 
II.’s Bagumra plate (S. 789, a.v. 867) mentions Tenna as granted 


eee 


‘ 1 The een A Sa makes this clear by passing over Indra’s father Jagat- 
unga in the genealogy and entering Indra as the grandson and suc 
Akilavarsha. Jour. B. B. R. A. Soe. I. 217, me eee 
The text has Helonmilitamerund to chime with the etical allusion and fi 
about Indra. By Meru no doubt Mera or Mehr is meant. ‘i “ ee 
3 Kurundaka may be the village of Kurund in the Thana zilla seven miles north-east 
of Bhiwndi. It was a village given an ay in grant and cannot therefore be any large 
town. [Korundvad at the holy meeting of the Krishna and Pafichganga in the 
Southern Maratha Country close to Narsoba’s Vadi seems a more likely place for an 
investiture. ] *J.R.A.S, IID, 94, * Ind. Ant. XI, 109. "8 See above. 
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by Dhruva I. toa Brdéhbman named Dhoddi the father of the 
Nennapa who is the grantee of Dhruva II.’s a.p. 867 Bagumré 
grant, whose son Siddhabbatta is the grantee of Indra’s a.p. 914 
grant. The re-granting of so many villages points to the re- 
establishment of the main Rdshtraktta power and the disappearance 
of the Gujarat branch of the Rashtrakutas.* 


Though no materials remain for fixing how long after a.p. 914 
Gujardét belonged to the Ményakheta Radshtrakdtas, they probably 
continued to hold it till their destruction in Saka 894 (a.p. 972) by 
the Western Chalukya king Tailappa. This is the more likely as 
inscriptions show that till then the neighbours of Gujardt, the 
North Konkan Silahdras, acknowledged Réshtrakuta supremacy. 


It is therefore probable that Gujarat passed to the conquering 
Tailappa as part of the Rishtrakuta kingdom. Further, as noted 
below in Part II. Chapter II., it seems reasonable to suppose that 
about S’aka 900 (a.p. 978) Tailappa entrusted Gujarat to his general 
Baérappa or Dvdérappa, who fought with the Solanki Mulardja of 
Anahilavada (a.p. 961-997). 


[The text does not carry the question of the origin of the Rdshtrakutas beyond 
the point that, about the middle of the fifth century a.p., two tribes bearing the 
closely associated names Rithod and Ratta, the leaders of both of which are known 
in Sanskrit as Rishtrakutas, appeared the first in Upper India the second in the 
Bombay Karndtak, and that the traditions of both tribes seem to show they were either 
southerners or foreigners Brahmanised and included under the all-embracing term 
Rajput. The Sanskrit form RdshtrakGta may mean either leaders of the Rashtra 
tribe or heads of the territorial division named rdshtra. The closely related forme 
Rishtrapati and Gramakdta occur (above page 82) in Valabhi inscriptions, And Mr, 
Fleet (Kanarese Dynasties, 32) notices that Rdshtrakita is used in the insciipticns of 
many dynasties as a title equivaleat to Rdshtrapati. Such a title might readily 
become a family name like that of the Sahi Jits of the Panjab or the Mar.thi 
surnames Patel, Nadkarni, and Desii. It may be noted that one of the Marwér 
traditions (Rajputdina Gazetteer, III. 246) connects the word Rathod with Rashtra 
country making the original form Rashtravara or World-blessing and referring to an 
early tribal guardian Rishtrasyena or the World-Falcon. [tis therefore possible that 
the origin of both forms of the name, of Rithod as well as of Rashtrakiuta, is the title 
ruler of a district. At the same time in the case of the southern Rashtrakttas the 
balance of evidence is in support of a tribal origin of the name. The Rattas of 
Saundatti in Belgaum, apparently with justice, claim descent from the former Rishtra- 
kita rulers (Belgaum Gazetteer, 355). Further that the Rushtrakutas considered 
themselves to belong to the Ratta tribe is shown by Indra Nityamvarsha (A.D. 914) 


a 


1 Though the name of the gotra Lakshamanasa and Lakshdyanasa differs slightly 
in the two grants, the identity of the name Nennapa the son of Dhoddi and the 
father of Siddhabhatta the a.p. 914 grantee, suggests that the original grant of the 
village of Tenna by Dhruva I. (4.p. 795) had been cancelled in the interval and in 
AD. 914 was renewed by king Indra Nityamvarsha. [Dr. Bhandarkar reads the 
name in Indra’s Navs4ri grant (s.p. 914) as Vennapa.] 

2 That in a.v. 915 the Dakhan Rashtrakutas held Gojarét as far north as Cambay 
is supported by the Arab traveller Al Masudi who (Prairies d’Or, I. 253 - 254) speaks 
of Cambay, when he visited it, as a flourishiag town ruled by Bania the deputy of 
the Balhar& lord of Mdnkir, The country along the gulf of Cambay was a succes- 
gion of gardens villages fields and woods with date-palm and other groves alive with 
peacocks and parrots, 
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calling himself Rattakandarpa the Love of the Rattas. The result is thus in agreement 
with the view accepted in the text that Rashtrakita means leaders of the Ratta tribe, 
the form Rashtra being perhaps chosen because the leaders held the position of 
Rashtrakitas or District Headmen. According to Dr. Bhandurkar (Deccan History, 9) 
the tribal name Ratta or Rishtra enters into the stili more famous Dakhan tribal 
name Mahardtha or Mahrdtta. So far as present information goes both the Rattas and 
the Great Rattas are to be traced to the Ristikas mentioned in number five of Asoka’s 
(B.c. 245) Girndr edicts among the Aparantas or westerners along with the Petenikas 
or people of Paithan about forty miles north-east of Ahmadnagar (Kolhapur Gazetteer, 
82). Whether the Rastika of the edicts is like Petenika a purely local name and if so 
why a portion of the north Dakhan should be specially known as the country or 
Rishtra are points that must remain open.! 

The explanation that Kuta the second half of Rashtrakita, means chief, has been 
accepted in the text. This is probably correct. At the same time the rival theory 
deserves notice that the name Rashtrakfta is formed from two tribal names Kita 
representing the early widespread tribe allied to the Gonds known as Kottas and 
Kods in the Central Provinces North Konkan and Delhi (Thana Gazetteer, XII. Part II. 
414). In support of this view it may be noticed that Abhimanyn’s fifth century 
Réshtrakita inscription (J. Bo. Br. R. As. XVI. 92) refers to the Kottas thongh as 
enemies not allies of the Rdshtrakitas, At the same time certain details in 
Abhimanyu’s grant favour an early Rashtraktta settlement in the Central Provinces, 
the probable head-quarters of the Kottas, The grant is dated from Manapura and 
is made to Dakshina Siva of Pethapangaraka which may be the Great Siva shrine in 
the Mahd4dev hills in Hoshang4bad, as this shrine is under the management of a 
petty chief of a place called Pagéra, and as Mdapurin the Vindhya hills is not far 
off. Against the tribal origin of the word Kuta is to be set the fact that the northern 
Rattas are also called Rdshtrakutas though any connection between them and the 
Kotta tribe seems unlikely. 

The question remains were the southern Rattas or Rdshtrakdtas connected with 
the northern R&thods or Rishtrakutas, If sco what was the nature of the connection 
and to what date does it belong. The fact that, while the later southern Rashtrakdtas 





1 It seems doubtful whether the Kinarese Raftas the Belgaum Radis and the Telugu Reddis could 
have been RAstikas or looala in the north Dakhan. The widespread Reddis trace their origin 
(Balfout’s Encyclopedia of India, ITT. 350) to Rajamandri about thirty miles from the mouth of the 
Godévari, A tradition of a northern origin remains among some of the Reddis, The Tinnivelly 
Reddis (Madras J. Lit. and Science, 1897-83, page 136 note 96) call themselves Audh Reddis and assert 
that Oudh is the native country of their tribe, The late Sir George Campbell (J. R. As. Soo. XX XV. 
Part II, 129) hag recorded the notable fact that the fine handsome Reddis of the north of the Kanara 
eountry are like the Jéts, With this personal resemblance may be compared the Reddis’ curious form 
of polyandry (Balfour’s Encyclopedia, III 330) in accordance with which the wife of the child-husband 
bears children to the adult males of the family, a practice which received theones {compare 
Mr, Kirkpatrick in Indian Ant. VIT, 86 and Dr. Muir in Ditto VI. 315) would associate with the 
northern or Skythian conquerors of Upper India during the early centuries of the Christian era. In 
support of a northern Rita element later than Asoka’s RAstikas the following points may be noted. 
That the Kshahar4ta or Khahardta tribe to which the great northern conqueror Nah&pana (a.D. 180) 
belonged should disappear from the Dakhan seems unlikely. Karah&taka the Mahdbhirata name 
¢As. Res. XV. 47, quoted in Wilson’s Works VI. 178) for Karfd on the Krishna suggests chat 
Nahapina’s conquest incluted Satara and that the name of the holy place on the Krishna was altered 
to giva if a resemblance to the name of the conqueror’s tribe. That, perhaps after their overthrow 
by Gautamipntrae¥atakarm (4,p. 140), the Khaharétas may have established a local centre at 
Kurandwéd at the meeting of the Krishna and the Panchzang& may be the explanation why in 
4.D. 914, centuries after Manyakheta or Malkhet had become their capital, the Rishtrakiéa Indra 
should proceed for investiture to Kurundaka, which, though this is doubtful, may be Kurandwid, 
The parallel case of the Khahardtas’ associates the Palhavas, who passed across the southern Dakban 
and by intermarriage have in the Pallas assumed the characteristics of a southern tribe, give a 
probability to the existence of a northern Khahardta or Rata element in the southern RishtrakGéas 
and Rat‘as which the facts at present available woull not otherwise justify. 
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call themselves Y4davas of the Lunar race, the northerners claim descent either 
from Kuéa the son of Rama or from Hiranyaka‘ipu would seem to prove no 
connection did not Abhimanyu’s fifth century grant show that in his time the 
southern Rashtrakttas had not begun to claim Yddava descent. That the Marwdr 
Rathods trace their name to the rdAi or spine of Indra (Tod’s Annals, II. 2), and 
in a closely similar fashion the Rath or Rattu Jats of the Sutlej (Ibbetson’s 1881 
Census, page 236) explain their name as stronghanded, and the Rattas of Bijapur (Bijapur 
Stat. Account, 145) trace their name to the Kanarese rufta right arm, may imply no 
closer connection than the common attempt to find a meaning for the name Ratta 
in a suitable word of similar sound. A legend preserved in the Rajputina Gazetteer 
(III. 246), but not noted by Tod, tells how Sevji, after (a.p. 1139) the Musalmdins 
drove his father Jaichand out of Kanauj (Tod’s Annals, I. 88) took Khergad from 
the Gehlots and went to the Karndtak where the Rathods had ruled before they 
came to Kanauj. From the Karndtak Sevji brought the image of the Rahtod 
Rashtra‘yena which is now in the temple of Nag4na in Mevid. The account quoted 
ip the text from Tod (Annals, I. 88) that the Rathods who rose to power in Mirwdr 
in the thirteenth century belonged to a royal family who had held Kanauj since 
the fifth century has not stood the test of recent inquiry. It is now known that 
about a.p. 470 Kanauj was in the hands of the Guptds. That about A.D. 600, accord- 
ing to the contemporary Sriharshacharita it was ruled by the Maukhari Grahavarman 
who was put to death by a Malwa chief and was succeeded by Harsha. About a.p. 750, 
according to the Rajatarangini, Kanauj was held by Yayovarman, and, in the next century, 
as inscriptions prove by the family of Bhoja. It was not till about a.p. 1050 that 
Kanauj was occupied by the Gahadavala or Gaharwila family from whom the Rdthods 
of Marwér claim descent.! If the legendary connection of the M4rwar Rdéthods with 
Kanauj must be dismissed can the Marwir Rithods be a branch of the southern Rash. 
trakutas who like the Marithds some 800 years later spread conquering northwards? 
Such a northern-settlement of the southern Rishtrakdtas might be a consequence of 
the victories of the great Rishtrakuta Dhruva who according to received opinions about 
aD. 790 conquered as far north as Allahdbid. It is beyond question that southerners 
or Karnutas were settled in North India between the seventh and the eleventh centuries. 
Still the latest information makes it improbable that Dhruva’s conquests extended further 
north than Gujardt. Nor has any special connection been traced between the southern 
Rashtrakitas and the middle-age settlements of southerners or Karndtas in North 
India.? Must therefore the North Indian tribe of Rithods be admitted to have its origin 











1 The eloventh century Kanauj G4hadav4las are now represented by the Bundelas who about AD. 
1200 overthrew the Chandcls in Bundelkhand, These Giharwdls or Bundelas trace their origin ta 
Benares or Kasi and may, as Hernle suggests, have been related to the Plas of that city who several 
times intermarried with the Dakhan Rashfrakftas. The Gibarwals seem to have nothing to do with 
the district of Garhwal (Gadw4)) in the Himalayas.—(A. M. T. J.) 

2 The Vatsaraja defeated by Dhruva who has hitherto been identified with the Vatsa king of 
Kosambi is more likely to prove to be a Bachraja of the Gurjjaras of Bhinmal or S’rimall in north 
Gujarat. Among references to southern settlements in North India between a.v. 600 and 1900 may 
be noted the tradition (Wilson’s Indian Caste, IT. 143) of a Dravidian strain in the Kashmir Brahmans 
and in the eleventh century also in Kashmir (Raj@tarangin{, VI. 337) the presence of a S'gtavwhanga 
dynasty bearing the same name as the early S’¢tavehanas of Paithan near Ahmadnagar. Other 
instances which might seem more directly associated with the southern RatshtrakGtas (a.D, 500 - 970) are 
the six Karnataka rul-rs of Nep4l beginning with 4.p.389 (Ind. Ant. VII. 91} and the natives of Karndta. 
des’a in Ma&xhmdd Ghaznavi’s army (4.0,100) - 1025) who (Sachau’s Alberuni, I. 173 ; II, 157) used the 
Karngta alphabet. The presence of Karnata rulers in Nepal in the ninth and tenth centuries remaing 
& puzzle. But the use of the term Karngta for ChAlukyas of Kalyen in ,p. 1000 (Ep, Ind. I. 230) 
suggests that the Nepal chiefs were Cha@lukyas rather than Rashérakdtas: while Mahmid Ghaznavi's 
Karnatos may naturally be traced to the mercenary remains of Barappa’s army of Kalyan Chxlukyas 
whose general Bérappa was slain (Ras Mala, 1.51) and his followers dispersed in north Gujarat by 
MG's Raja Solanki at the close of the tenth century. The only recorded connection of the southern 
Raehfrak@fas with Northern India during the middle ages (1.D, 750-1150) are their intermarriages 
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as late as the twelfth century, and further is the North Indian name Rathod not tribal 
but derived from the title head of a district. Several considerations make both of these- 
solutions unlikely if not impossible. First there is the remarkably widespread existence 
of the name Kahtor, Ratha, or Ratti, and endless variations of these names, in almost 
all parts of the Panj4b, among all castes from the Bréhman to the Baluch, among all 
religions Musalmdn, Sikh, Jain, and Brahmanic.! No doubt the practice of a waning 
tribe adopting the name of a waxing tribe has always been common. No doubt also the 
fame of the name during the last 600 years must have tempted other classes to style 
themselves RAtho?. Still it is to be noted: first that (Ibbetson, page 240) the Rathods of 
the Panj4b though widespread are not numerous: and second that the list of sub-caste 
names has this merit that with a few exceptions the holders of the sub-name are not 
known by it bet by some general or craft name. The evidence of these sub-caste om 
tribal names seems therefore to support the view that some very large section of the 
Panjab popzlation represent an important tribe or nation of whom the least mixed, 
remnant are perhaps the Rathis or lower class R4jputs of Kazgra and Chamba (Ibbetson, 
pages 219 and 251) and from some connection with whom the Mdrwar Rathods of the 
thirteenth century may have taken their mame. Among other traces of northerm 
Rashtras in the middle ages may be mentioned the twelfth and thirteenth century 
Rashtrakutas of Badaun in the North-West Provinces (Kielhorn in Epigraphia Indica, 
I. 61 and 63) and (a.D. 1150) in the Kumérap4la-Charitra (Tod’s Western India, 182). 
the mention of Rashtra-defa near the Sawdlak hills. Among earlier and more 
doubtful references are the Aratrioi whom probably correctly (since at that time A.D. 
247 one main Roman trade route to Central Asia passed up the Indus) the author of the 
Periplus (McCrindle, 120) places between Abhiria or lower Sindh and Arachosia or 
south-east Afghanistan that is in north Sindh or south Panj4b. Another earlier and 
stil! more @oubtful reference is Pliny’s (a.D.77) Orature (Hist, Nat. VI. 23) whom 
Vivien de St, Martin (Geog. Greque et Latine de l’Inde, 203) identifies with the 
Rathods, The fact that while claiming descent from Rama the Marwdr Réthods (Tod’s 
Annals, II, 2 and 5) preserved the legend that their founder was YavanaSwa from the 
northern city of Paralipar supports the view that the tribe to which they belonged was 
of non-Indian or Central Asian origin, and that this is the tribe of whom traces remain 
in the RAthi Rajputs of the Kangra hill country and Jess prrely in the widely spread 
Rats, Rattas, and Ratis of the Panjab plains, The examples among Panjab caste 
names Rora for Arora (Ibbetson’s 1881 Census, page 297), Her for Ahir (Ditto, 
230-275), and Heri for Aheri (Ditto, 310) suggest that the Panjib RA&thors or 
Rattas may be the ancient Arattas whom the Mahabhdrata (Chap. VII. Verse 44. 
J. Bl. Soc, VI, Pt. I. 337 and Vivien de St. Martin Geog. Greque et Latine de I’Inde, 

149) ranks with Prasthalas, Madras, and Gandharas, Panj4b and frontier tribes, whose 
identification with the Bahikas (Karnaparvan, 2063ff.) raises the probability of 
® common Central Asian origin. Remembering that the evidence (Kshatrapa 
Chapter, pages 22 and 33) favours the view that the Kshatrapa family who ruled the 
Panjab between B.c.70 and A.D.73 were of the same tribe as Nahdpana, and also 
that Shahi is so favourite a prefix in Samudra Gupta’s (4.p, 380) list of Kushdan 
atibes, the suggestion may be offered that Kshaharata is the earlier form of Shaharatta 
and is the tribe of foreigners afterwards known in the Panjdb as Arattas and of 
which traces survive in the present widespread tribal names Kdta, Ratta, Ratha, and 
Rathor.] 





with the Palas of Benares (4.D. 850 1000) mentioned above (Page 132 Note 1), and, between A.p, 850 
and 950, with the Kalachuris of Tripura near Jabalpur (Cunningham's Arch. Survey Report for 1891, 
1X. 80). 

1 The details compiled from the excellent index and tables in the Panjab Census yield the follow- 
ing leading groups : 37 sub-castes named Rathor, Rator, and other close variants ; 63 Rath and R this 
and 2 Rahtas; 50 Ratas, Ratis, or other close variants. Compare Ré4hti tho name of the people of 
Mount Abu (Rajputana Gazetteer, III, 139) and the Raht tract in the northewest of Alvar (Ditto, 167). 
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Tuat the Guptas held sway in Kathidvdda till the time of 
Skandagupta (a.p. 454-470) is proved by the fact that his Sorath 
Viceroy is mentioned in Skandagupta’s inscription on the Girndr 
rock. After Skandagupta under the next known Gupta king 
Budhagupta (Gupta 165-180, ap. 484-499) no trace remains of 
Gupta sovereignty in Sorath. It is known that Budhagupta was 
a weak king and that the Gupta kingdom had already entered on 
its decline and lost its outlying provinces. Who held Surdshtra 
and Gujardt during the period of Gupta decline until the. arrival 
and settlement of Bhatkérka in a.p. 514 (Gupta 195) is not 
determined. Still there is reason to believe that during or shortly 
after the time of Budhagupta some other race or dynasty overthrew 
the Gupta Viceroy of these provinces and took them from the 
Guptas. These powerful conquerors seem to be the tribe of 
Maitrakas mentioned in Valabhi copperplates as people who had 
settled in Kathidvdda and established a mandala or kingdom. 
Though these Maitrakas are mentioned in no other records from 
Surdshtra there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with the 
Mihiras the well-known tribe of Mhers or Mers. In Sanskrit both 
mitra, and mihira are names of the sun, and it would be quite in 
agreement with the practise of Sanskrit writers to use derivatives of 
the one for those of the other. These Mhers or Mers are still 
found in Kéathiavdda settled round the Barda hills while the 
Porbandar chiefs who are known as Jethvds are recognized as the 
head of the tribe. The name Jethva is not a tribal but a family name, 
being taken from the proper or personal name of the ancestor of the 
modern chiefs, As the Porbandar chiefs are called the kings of 
the Mhers they probably belong to the same tribe, though, being 
chiefs, they try, like other ruling families, to rank higher than 
their tribe tracing their origin from Hanimdn. Though the 
Jethvas appear to have been long ashamed to acknowledge them- 
selves to belong to the Mher tribe the founders of minor Mher 
kingdoms called themselves Mher kings The Porbandar chiefs 
have a tradition tracing their dynasty to Makaradhvaja son of 
Hantimdn, and there are some Purdmk legends attached to the 
tradition. The historical kernel of the tradition appears to be that 
the Mhers or Jethvds had a makara or fish as their flag or symbol. 
One of the mythical stories of Makaradhvaja is that he fought with 
Maydradhvaja. Whatever coating of fable may have overlaid 
the story, it contains a grain of history. Mayuradhvaja stands for 
the Guptas whose chief symbol was a peacock mayura, and with 
them Makaradhvaja that is the people with the fish-symbol that is 
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the Mhers had a fight, This fight is probably the historical 
contest in which the.Mhers fuught with and overthrew the Gupta 
Viceroy of Kaéthidvada. 


The Kathidvdda Mhers are 8 peculiar tribe whose language dress 
and appearance mark them as foreign settlers from Upper India. 
Like the Mdlavas, Jats, Gurjaras, and Pahlavas, the Mbers seem to 
have passed through the Punjdb Sindh and North Gujardt into 
Katkidvada leaving settlements at Ajmir, Badner, Jesalmir, Kokalmir, 
and Mhervdda. How and when the Mhers made these settlements 
and entered Kathidvdda is not known. It may be surmised 
that they came with Toramdna (a.p. 470-512) who overthrew the 
Guptas, and advanced far to the south and west in the train of 
some general of Toramdna’s who may perhaps have entered 
Surdshtra. This is probable as the date of Toramana who overthrew 
Budhagupta is almost the same as that of the Maitrakas mentioned 
as the opponents and enemies of Bhatirka. In the time of 
Bhatarka (4.p. 509-520?) the Mbhers were firmly established in the 
peninsula, otherwise they would not be mentioned in the Valabhi 
grants as enemies of Bhatdrka, a tribe or mandala wielding 
incomparable power. As stated above in Chapter VIII. some time 
after the Mher settlement and consolidation of power, Bhatarka 
seems to have come as general of the fallen Guptas through Malwa 
and Broach by sea to East Kathiavida. He established himself at 
Valabhi and then gradually dislodged the Mhers from Sorath until 
they retired slightly to the north settling eventually at Morbi, 
which the Jethvds still recognize as the earliest seat of their 
ancestors. At Morbi they appear to have ruled contemporarily with 
the Valabhis. In support of this it is to be noted that no known 
Valabhi plate records any graut of lands or villages in Halar, 
Machhukdntha, or Okh4mandal in North Kathidvada. As the north- 
most place mentioned in Valabhi plates is Venuthali known as 
Wania’s Vanthali in Haldr it may be inferred that not the Valabhis 
but the Mhers ruled the north coast of Kathidvdda, probably as 
feudatories or subordinates of the Valabhis. On the overthrow of 
Valabhi about a.p. 770 the Mbhers appear to have seized the 
kingdom and ruled the whole of Kathidvada dividing it into separate 
chiefships grouped under the two main divisions of Barddéi and 
Gohelvadia. About a.p. 860 the Mbers made incursions into 
Central Gujarat. A copperplate dated Saka 789 (a.p.847) of the 
Gujarat Rashtrakata king Dhruva describes him as attacked by a 
powerful Mihira king whom he defeated.| At the height of their 
power the Mhers seem to have established their capital at the fort 
of Bhumli or Ghumli in the Barda hills in the centre of Kathiavada. 
The traditions about Ghumli rest mainly on modern Jethva legends 
of no historical interest. The only known epigraphical record is a 
copperplate of a king named Jachikadeva found in the Morbi district.? 
Unfortunately only the second plate remains. Still the fish mark 
on the plate, the locality where it was found, and its date 





1Ind, Ant. XII, 179. 7Ind, Ant, If, 257, 
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leave little doubt that the plate belongs to the Makaradhvaja or 
Jethva kings, The date of the grant is 585 Gupta era the 5th 
Phalguna Sudi that is aD. 904, about 130 years after the 
destruction of Valabhi, a date with which the form of the letters 
agrees. 


A similar copperplate in which the king’s name appears in the 
slightly different form Jaikadeva has been found at Dbinikiin the 
same neighbourhood as the first and like it bearing the fish 
mark.! This copperplate describes the king as ruling at Bhumiliké 
or Bhémli in Sorath and gives him the high titles of Parama- 
bhattdraka-Mahdrajadhirdja-Paramesvara, that is Great Lord Great 
King of Kings Great King, titles which imply wide extent and 
independence of rule. This grant purports to be made on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse on Sunday Vikrama Samvat 794 
Jyeshtha constellation, the no-moon of the second half of Karttika. 
This would be A.p. 738 or 166 years before the Jachika of the 
Morbi plate. Against this it is to be noted that the letters of 
this plate, instead of appearing as old as eighth century letters, 
look later than the letters of the tenth century Morb{f plate, 
As neither the day of the week, the constellation, nor the eclipse 
work out correctly Dr. Bhagvdnldl believed the plate to be a 
forgery of the eleventh century, executed by some one who had seen 
a fish-marked copperplate of Jdchika dated in the Saka era. It 
should however be noted that the names of ministers and cflicers 
which the plate contains give it an air of genuineness. Whether 
the plate is or is not genuine, it is probably true that Jdikadev 
was a great independent sovereign ruling at Bhimli. Though 
the names of the other kings of the dynasty, the duration of the 
Bhamli kingdom, and the details of its history are unknown 
it may be noted that the dynasty is still represented by the 
Porbandar chiefs. Though at present Bhumli is deserted several 
ruined temples of about the eleventh century stand on its site. It 
is true no old inscriptions have been found; it is not less true that 
no careful search has been made about Bhumli. 


Karly in the tenth century a wave of invasion from Sindh seems 
to have spread over Kacch and Kathidvada. Among the invading 
tribes were the Jddejis of Kacch and the Chuddsamds of Sorath, 
who like the Bhattis of Jesalmir call themselves of the Yaduvamsa 
stock. Dector Bhagvanlal held that the Chiid4samés were originally 
of the Abhira tribe, as their traditions attest connexion with the 
Abhiras and as the description of Graharipu one of their kings by 
Hemachandra in his Dvydsraya points to his being of some local 
tribe and not of any ancient Rdjput lineagé. Further in their 
bardic traditions as well as in popular stories the Chidasamds are 
still commonly called Ahera-rdnds. The position of Aberia in 
Ptolemy (4.D.150) seems to show that in the second century the 
Ahirs were settled between Sindh and the Panjib. Similarly it 
may be suggested that Jadeja is a corruption of Jaudhejé which 
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in turn comes from Yaudheya (the change of y to 7 being very 
common) who in Kshatrapa Inscriptions appear as_ close 
neighbours of the Ahirs. After the fall of the Valabhis (a.p. 775) 
the Yaudheyas seem to have established themselves in Kacch 
and the Ahirs settled and made conquests in Kathiavada. On the 
decline of local rule brought about by these incursions and by 
the establishment of an Ahir or Chiddsamé kingdom at Junagadh, 
the Jethv4és seem to have abandoned Bhimli which is close to 
Junagadh and gone to Srinagar or Kantelun near Porbandar which 
is considered to have been the seat of Jethva power before 
Porbandar. 


A copperplate found at Haddaélé on the road from Dholka to 
Dhandhuka dated a.p. 917 (Saka 839) shows that there reigned at 
Vadhwan a king named Dharanivaréha of the Chdpa dynasty,! 
who granted a village to one Mahesvarachdrya, an apostle of the 
Amardaka Sakha of Saivism. Dharanivard4ha and his ancestors 
are described as feudatory kings, ruling by the grace of the feet 
of the great king of kings the great lord the illustrious 
Mahipdladeva. This Mahipdla would seem to be some great king 
of Kathiavdda reigning in A.D. 917 over the greater part of the 
province. Dr. Bhagvdnlal had two coins of this king of about 
that time, one a copper coin the other a silver coin. The coins 
were found near Junagadh. The copper coin, about ten grains in 
weight, has one side obliterated but the other side shows clearly 
the words Rana Sri Mah{ipéla Deva. ‘The silver coin, about fourteen 
grains in weight, has on the obverse a well-executed elephant and 
on the reverse the legend Ran4 S’ri Mahipdla Deva. From the 
locality where the name Mahipdla appears both in coins and 
inscriptions, and from the fact that the more reliable Chiddsamaé 
lists contain similar names, it may be assumed as probable that 
Mahipdla was a powerful Chiddsama ruler of Kathidvdda in the 
early part of the tenth century. 


After the fall of Valabhi no other reliable record remains of 
any dynasty ruling over the greater part of Gujarat. The most 
trustworthy and bistorical information is in connection with the 
Chavadis of Anahilapura. Even for the Chdvadds nothing is 
available but scant references recorded by Jain authors in their 
histories of the Solankis and Vaghelds. 


[The modern traditions of the Chiadésamé4 clan trace their origin 
to the Yidava race and more immediately to the Samma tribe of 
Nagar Thatha in Sindh.? The name of the family is said to have 
been derived from Chiddchandra the first ruler of Vanthalf 





1The inscription calls Chdpa the founder of the dynasty. The nameisold. A 
king Vyighrardja of the Chapa Vamsa is mentioned by the astronomer Brahmagupta 
as reigning in Saka 550 (a.p €23) when he wrote his book called Brahma-Gupta 
Siddhinta. The entry runs ‘‘In the reign of Sri, Vy4ghramukha of the Sri Chapa 
dynasty, five hundred and fifty years after the Saka king having elapsed.” Jous, 
B, B. R, A. Soc. VIII. 27. For Dharanivara’s grant see Ind, Ant. XII. 190ff. 

* Elliot’s History, I. 266. 
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(Kathid4wdr Gazetteer, 489). Traces of a different tradition are to 
be found in the Tuhfat-ul-Kiraém (Elliot, I. 337) which gives a list 
of Chid4sammdé’s ancestors from Nuh (Noah), including not only 
Krishna the Yddava but also Raima of the solar line. In this 
pedigree the Musalman element is later than the others: but 
the attempt to combine the solar and lunar lines is a sure sign 
that the Sammaclan was not of Hindu origin, and that it came 
under Hindu influence fairly late though before Sindh became a 
Musalman province. This being admitted it follows that the 
Sammas were one of the numerous tribes that entered India 
during the existence of the Turkish empire in Transoxiana (A.D. 
560-c.750). In this connection it is noteworthy that some of the 
Jams bore such Turkish names as Tamachi, Tughlik, and Sanjér. 


The migration of the Sammas to Kacch is ascribed by the 
Tarikh-i-Tahiri (a.p.1621) to the tyranny of the Simra chiefs. 
The Sammas found Kacch in the possession of the Chawaras, who 
treated them kindly, and whom they requited by seizing the fort of 
Guntri by astratagem similar to that which brought about the 
fall of Girnar. 

The date of the Chiddsama settlement at Vanthali is usually 
fixed on traditional evidence, at about a.p, 875, but there is reason 
to think that this date is rather too early. In the first place it is 
worthy of notice that Chudachandra, the traditional eponym of the 
family, is in the Tuhfat-ul-Kiram made a son of Jadam (Yddava) 
and only a great-grandson of Krishna himself, a fact which suggests 
that, if not entirely mythical, he was at all events a very distant 
ancestor of Mularaja’s opponent Grahari, and was not an actual 
ruler of Vanthalf. As regards Grahari’s father Visvavardha and 
his grandfather Mulardja, there is no reason to doubt that they 
were real persons, although it is very questionable whether the 
Chiddsamas were settled in Kathidvada in their time. In the 
first place, the Morbi grant of Jéikadeva shows that the Jethvds 
had not been driven southwards before a.p. 907. Secondly 
Dharanivara4ha’s Vadhvan grant proves that the Chapa family of 
Bhinmal were still supreme in Kathidvida in a.p. 914: whereas 
the Tarikh-i-Tahiri’s account of the Chiddsama conquest of Kacch 
implies that the Chawaras, who must be identified with the Chapas 
of Bhinmal, were losing their power when the Chuddsamds captured 
Gintri{, an event which must have preceded the settlement at 
Vanthali in Kathidvada, Beyond the fact that Milardja Solanki 
transferred the capital to Anahilavdda in a.p. 942, we know nothing 
of the events which led to the break-up of the Bhinmal empire. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that between a.p. 920 and 940 the 
Chapas gradually lost ground and the Chiddsamds were able first 
to conquer Sindh and then to settle in Kathiavada.—A. M. T. J | 


[ K4thidvdda contains three peculiar and associated classes of Hindus, 
the Mers, the Jethvds, and the Jhalds, The Mers and the Jethvds stand 
to each other in the relation of vassal and lord. The Jhalds are 
connected with the Jethvds by origin history and alliance. The bond 
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of union between the three classes is not only that they seem to be of 
foreign that is of non-Hindu origin, but whether or not they belong to 
the same swarm of northern invaders, that they all apparently entered 
Kathidvdda either by land or sea through Sindh and Kacch. So far 
as record or tradition remains the Mers and Jethvds reached K4&thia- 
vada in the latter half of the fifth century after Christ, and the Jhalds, 
and perhaps a second detachment of Mers and Jethvas, some three 
hundred years later.'_ The three tribes differ widely in numbers and in 
distribution. The ruling Jethvas area smal} group found solely in south- 
west Kathiivada.? The Jhalds, who are also known as Makvdnas, are 
a much larger clan. They not only fill north-east Kathidvdda, but 
from Kathidvdda, about a.p. 1590, spread to Rajputdna and have 
there established a second Jhaldvdda,? where, in reward for their devo- 
tion to the Sesodia Réja of Mewd4d in his struggles with the Emperor 
Akbar (A.D. 1580-160), the chief was given a daughter of the Udepur 
family and raised to a high position among Raéjputs.* The Mers are a 
numerous and widespread race. They seem to be the sixth to tenth 
eentury Medhs, Meds, Mands. or Mims of Baluehistan, South-Sindh, 
Kacch, and Kathidvaida.s Further they seem to be the Mers of Mevada 
or Medapatha in Rajputdna® and of Mairvdda in Malava,’ and also 
to be the Musalman Meos and Minas of Northern India In Gujarat 





? According tothe Kathidwdr Gazetteer pages 110 and 278, the first wave reached 
about a.p. 650 and the second about 250 years later, Dr. Bhagvanlal’s identification 
of the Mers with the Maitrakas would take back their arrival in Kathidvada from 
about a.D, 650 to about ap. 450. The Mers were again formidable in Gujardt in the 
late ninth and early tenth centuries, In a.p. 867 (see above Pages 127 aud 13) the 
Rashtraktita Dhruva II checked an inroad of a Mibira king with a powerful army. Again 
in A D. 914 the Rashtrakita Indra in a moment uprooted the Mehr (Ditto). 

? The Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, II. 69) notices that the sixth division of Saurashtya whieh 
was almost impervious by reason of mountains rivers and woods, was (A.D, 1580) inhabit- 
ed by the tribe Cheetore that is Jetwa. 

* Of the Jhdlus or Chalahs the Ain-i-Akbirf (Gladwin, H. 64) has: Chaldwareh {in 
north-east Kathiavuda) formerly independent and inhabited by the tribe of Chaluh. 

4 Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, II 113, . 

* Elliut and Dowson, I. 114and 519-531. It is noted in the teat thatto the Arab 
invaders of the eighth and ninth centuries the Medhs of Hind were the ehief people 
of K.thiivada both in Sorith in the south and in Maliain the north. They were as 
famous by sea as by land. According to Beldduri (a.p. 950} ‘Reinand’s Mémoire Sur 
VInde, 234-235) the Meyds of Naurdshtra and Kacch were sailors who Hyed on the sea 
and sent fleets to a distance. Ibn Khurdadba (A.D. 912) and Idrisi (A.D. 1140), probably 
from the excellent Aldjayhani (Reinaud’s Abulfeda, Ixiii, and Elliot, I. 79), have the 
as ene nae I aan re form Mand survives in a musical mode popular in 

ajputina, which is also called Rajewari, The Mand is like the Ce vi -ta- 
zad (K.S, Fazullah Lutfallah.) : eee ene 

6 Indian Antiquary, VI, 191. 7 Rajputdna Gazetteer, I. 11. 

® Rajputina Gazetteer, I, 66; North-West Province Gazetteer, I[I. 265 ; [bbetson’s 
Panjab Census page 261, Some of these identifications are doubtful. Dr. Bhangvanlal 
in the text (21 Note 6 and 33) distinguishes between the Mevas or Medas whom he identifies 
as northern immigrants of about the first century pc. and the Mers, This view is in 
agreement with the remark in the Rajputana Gazetteer, I, 66, that the Mers have been 
suspected to be a relic of the Indo-Skythian Meds. Again Tod (Annals of Rajasthan, I. 9) 
derives Mevada from madhya (Sk.) middle, aad the Mer of Merwada from menu a hill 
In support of Tod’s view it 1s to be noted that the forts Balmer Jesalmer Komalmer and 
Ajmer, which Pandit Bhagvanlal would derive from the personal names of Mer leaders, are 
all either hill forts or rocks (Annals, I. 1). and Note +), It is on the other hand to be 
noted that no bill forts out of this particular tract of country are called Mers, and that 
the similar names Koli and Malava, which with equal probability as Medh micht be derived 
from Koh and Mala hill, seem to be tribal not geographical names, ies 
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their strength is much greater than the 30,000 or 40,000 returned as 
Mers. One branch of the tribe is hidden under the name Koli ; another 
has disappeared below the covering of Islim.! 


Formerly except the vague contention that the Medhas, Jhetvas, and 
Jh4la-Makvands were northerners of somewhat recent arrival little 
evidence was available either to fix the date of their appearance in 
KAthidvada or to determine to which of the many swarms of non- 
Hindu Northerners they belonged.? This point Dr. Bhagvanlal’s 
remarks in the text go far to clear. The chief step is the identification 
of the Mers with the Maitrakas, the ruling power in Kathidvdda 
between the decline of the Guptas about A.D. 470 and the establishment 
of Valabhi rule about sixty years later. And further that they fought 
at the same time against the same Hindu rulers and that both are 
described as foreigners and northerners favours the identification of the 





1 The tales cited in the Rds Mala (I. 103) prove that most of the Kolis between 
Gujarat and Kathiévida are Mairs. That till the middle of the tenth century the 
south-east of KAthidvada was held by Medhs (Kath, Gazetteer, 672) supports the view that 
the Kolis, whom about a.D. 1190 (Tod’s Western India, I. 265) the Gohils drove out of the 
island of Piram, were Medhs, and this is in agreement with Idrisi (a.p. 1130 Elliot, I. 83) 
who cally both Piram and the Medhs by the name Mand. Similarly some of the Koli 
clans of Kacch (Gazetteer, 70) seem to be descended fromthe Medhs, And according 
to Mr. Dalpatram Khakkar three subdivisions of Brahmo-Kshatris, of which the best 
known are the Mansura Mers and the Pipalia Mers, maintain the surname Mair or Mer, 
(Cutch Gazettcer, 52 note 2.) Mera or Mehra is a common surname among Sindhi 
Baluchis, Many of the best Musalman captains and piluts from Kathidvada, Kacch, 
and the Makrin coast still have Mer as asurname. Mehr is alsoa favourite name among 
both Khojihs and Memans, the two special classes of Kathidvada converts to Islam. 
The Khojdhs explain the name as meaning Meher Ali the friend of Ali; the Memans 
also explain Mer as Meher or friend. But as among Memans Mer is a common name for 
women as well as for men the word can hardly mean friend. The phrase Merbat or Lady 
Mer applied to Meman mothers seems to have its origin in the Rajput practice of calling 
the wife by the name of her caste or tribe as Kathianibai, Meranibaf. In the case both 
of the Khojahs and the Memans the name Mer seems to be the old tribal name continucd 
because it yielded itself to the uses of Islim, Mehr, Mihr, and Mahar are also used as 
titles of respect. The Khant Kolis of Girnar, apparently a mixture of the Maitrakas of 
- the text and of a local hill tribe, still (Kathiawar Gazetteer, 142) honcar their leaders 
with the name Mer explaining the title by the Gujarati mer the main bead in a rosary. 
Similarly in Malwa a Gurjjara title is Mihr (Rajputana Gazetteer, I, 80) and in the Panjab 
Mahar (Gazetteer of Panjab, Gujrat, 50-51). And in Kacch the headman among the 
Bharwdds, who according to some accounts are Gurjjards, is called Mir (Cutch Gazetteer, 
81). Similarly among the Rvbdris of Kacch the name of the holy she-camel is Mata 
Meri, (Ditto, 80.) All these terms of respect are probably connected with Mihira, Sun. 

2 Compare Tod (Western India, 420): Though enrolled among the thirty-six royal 
races we may assert the Jethvis have become Hindus only from locality and cireum- 
stance, Of the Jhalds Tod says (Rajasthan, I. 113): As the Jhdlas are neither Solar 
Lunar nor Agnikulathey must be strangers. Again (Western India, 414) : The Jhala Mak- 
vands are a branch of Hinas. Of the name Makvana (Kithiawdr Gazetteer, 111; Ras 
Mala, I, 297) two explanations may be offered, either that the word comes from Mak the 
dewy tracts in Ventral Kacch (Cutch Gazetteer, 75 note 2) where (Kathidwdr Gazetteer, 
420) the Jhalas stopped when the Mers and Jethvas passed south, or that MakvAna repre- 
sents Mauna a Puranic name for the Hamas (Wilson’s Works, EV. 207). Tod’s and 
Wilford’s (Asiatic Researches, IX. 287) suggestion that Makvd4na is Mahdhuna is 
perhaps not phonetically possible. At the same time that the Makvanas are a compara- 
tively recent tribe of northerners is supported by the ascendancy in the fourteenth 
century in the Himdlayas of Makvdnis (Hodgson’s Essays, I. 397 ; Government of India 
Selections XLVI. 54 and 119) who used the Indo-Skythian title Sah (Ditto). With the 
Nepal Makvanis may be compared the Makpons or army-men the caste of the chief of 
Baltist4n or Little Tibet. Vigne’s Kashmir, IT. 258, 439. 
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power of the Maitrakas with the North Indian empire of the 
Epthalites, Yethas, or White Hanas. 


Though the sameness in name between the Mihiras and Mihirakula 
(A.D. 508 - 530), the great Indian champion of the White Hunas, may 
not imply sameness of tribe it points to a common sun-worship.” 


That the Multén sun-worship was introduced under Sassanian 
influence is supported by the fact (Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 357) that 
the figure of the sun on the fifth century Hindu sun coins is in the 
dress of a Persian king: that the priests who performed the Multdén 
sun-worship were called Magas; and by the details of the dress and 
ritual in the account of the introduction of sun-worship given in 
the Bhavishya Purdna? That the Meyds or Mands had some share in 
its introduction is supported by the fact that the Purana names the 
third or Sudra class of the sun-worshippers Mandagas.* That the 
Meyds were associated with the Magas is shown by the mention of the 
Magas as Mihiragas.® The third class whom the Bhavishya Purana 
associates with the introduction of sun-worship are the Manas who 





1 The evidence in support of the statement that the Maitrakas and Hiinas fought at 
the same time against the same Hindu rulers is given in+he text. One of the most 
important passages isin the grant of Dhruvasena III. (Epig. Ind. I. 89 [a.p. 653-4]) the 
reference to Bhatarka the founder of Valabhi (4.D. 509-520) meeting in battle the 
matchless armies of the Maitrakas. 

2 Mr, Fleet (Epigraphia Indica, III. 327 and note 12) would identify Mihirakula’s 
tribe with the Maitrakas. More recent evidence shows that his and his father Toromana’s 
tribe was the Juvlas, That the White Hunas or other associated tribes were sun-wor- 
shippers appears from a reference in one of Mihirakula’s inscriptions (Corpus Inserip- 
tioram Indicorum, IIL. 161) tothe building of a specially fine temple of the sun; and 
from the fact that in Kashmir Mihirakula founded a city Mihirapura and a temple to 
Mihireshwar. (Darmsteter in Journal Asiatique, X. 70: Fleet in Indian Antiquary, XV, 
242-252.) Mibirakula’s (a.D. 505-530) sun-worship may have been the continuance of the 
Kushan (4.0. 50 - 150) worship of Mithro or Helios (Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 357). At the 
same time the fact that Mihirakula uses the more modern form Mihir makes it probable 
(Compare Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 284) that Mibirakula’s sun-worship was more 
directly the result of the spread of sun-worship in Central Asia underthe fiercely propagan- 
dist Sassanians Varahan V. or Behram Gor (A.D. 120-440), and his successors Izdigerd Il. 
(4.D. 440 - 487), and Perozes (A.D. 457-483), The extent to which Zoroastrian influence 
pervaded the White Hunas is shown by the Persian name not only of Mihirakula but of 
Kushnawaz (a.p. 470-490) the great emperor of the White Hiinas the ov.rthrower of 
Perozes. That this Indian puu-Worship, which, at latest, from the seventh to the tenth 
century made Multan sv famous was not of local origin is shown by the absence of 
reference to sun-worship in Multdn in the aceounts of Alexander the Great. Its foreign 
origin is further shown by the fact that in the time of Beruni (A.p. 1020 sachan’s 
Edition, 1. 119) the priests were called Maghas and the image of the sun was clad in a 
northern dress falling to the ankles. Itis remarkable as illustrating the Hindu readiness 
to adupt priests of conquering trilesinto the ranks of Brahmans that the surname Magha 
survives (Cutch Gazetteer, 52 note 2) awong Shrimali Brahmans. These Maghas are said 
to have married Bhoja or Rajput girls and to have become the Brahman Bhojaks of 
Dwarka. Even the Mands who had Saka Wives, Whose descendants were named Mandaeas 
obtained a share in the temple ceremonies Reinaud’s Mémoire Sur VInde, 393, ae 

*Wilson’s Vishnu Purana Preface XAXIx. in Reinaud’s Mémoire Sur Inde, 391 
Details are given in Wilson’s Works, X. 351 - 385, —- 

: poe ia Sur l’Inde, 893; Wilson’s Works, X. 382. 

€ name Mehiraga is explained in the Bhavishya Purdna as deny i 
ancestress a daughter of the sage Rigu or Rijvahva of the race Saori (aca 
Mémoire Sur Inde, 393; Wilson’s Works, X. 382). The name Mihimen aucoestethae 
the spread of sun-worship in the Panjab and Sindh, of which the sun-w. rshi ce . 1té 
Sindh Kathidvada and Mewad and the fire-worshipping Rajpat and Sindh ea of ths 
fifth and siath centuries are evidence, was helped by the spread of Sassanian influence 
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are given a place between the Magas and the Mands. The association 
of the Manas with the Mihiras or Maitrakas suggests that Mana is 
Mauna a Purdnik name for the White Hanas.! That the Multan sun 
idol of the sixth and seventh centuries was a Hina idol and Multdén 
the capital of a Hina dynasty seems in agreement with the paramount 
position of the Rais of Alor or Kori in the sixth century. Though 
their defeat by Yesodharmman of Malwa4 about a.p. 540 at the battle 
of Karur, sixty miles east of Multa4n, may have ended Hina supre- 
macy in north and north-west India it does not follow that authority 
at once forsook the Hinas. Their widespread and unchallenged 
dominion in North India, the absence of record of any reverse later than 
the Karur defeat, the hopelessness of any attempt to pass out of India 
in the face of the combined Turk and Sassanian forces make it pro- 
bable that the Hdanas and their associated tribes, adopting Hinduism 
and abandoning their claim to supremacy, settled in west and north- 
west India. This view finds support in the leading place which 
the Hunas and Hara-Hunas, the Maitrakas or Mers, and the Gurj- 
jaras hold in the centuries that follow the overthrow of the White Hana 
empire. According to one rendering of Cosmas® (a.p. 525) the chief 
of Orrhotha or Sorath in common’ with several other coast rulers 
owed allegiance to Gollas, apparently, as is suggested at page 75 of 
the text, to Gulla or Mihirgulla the Indian Emperor of the White 
Htnas. These details support the view that the Maitrakas, Mihiras, 
or Mers who in Cosmas’ time were in power in Kathidvada, and to whose 
ascendancy during the seventh and eighth centuries both the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (a.p. 612-640) and the Arab historians of 
Sindh bear witness, were a portion of the great White Hina invasion 
(a.D. 480-550).3 In the many recorded swarmings south from 








into Baluchistan Kacch-Gandevi and other parts of western Sindh, through Sakastene 
the modern western Seistan near the lake Helmund. This Sakastene or land of the 
S‘akas received its name from the settlement in it of one of the earlier waves of the 
Yuechi in the second or first century before Christ. The name explains the statement 
in the Bhavishya Purina that sun-worship was introduced by Magas into Mult4n from 
Sakadvipa the land of the S'akas. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Darmsteter (Zend Avesta, xxxiv.) holds that the Zend Avesta was probably com- 
pleted during the reign of Shihpur IT. (a.p. 309-379): that (Ixxxix.) Zend was a 
language of eastern Persia an carlier form of Pashtu; and that (Iixxxiv.) western 
Seistan and the Helmund river was the holy land of the Avesta the birth-place of Zoro- 
aster and the scene of king Vishtasp’s triumphs. A memory of the spread of this 
western or Sassanian influence remains in the reference in the Mujmalu-T-Tawarikh in 
Elliot, I. 107-109, to the fire temples established in Kandabil (Gandevi) and Buddha 
(Mansura) by Mahra a general of Bahman that is of Varahran V. (A.D. 420-440). It 
seems probable that Mahra is Mehr the family name or the title (Rawlinson’s Sassanian 
Monarchy, 224 note 4 and 312) of the great Mihran family of Persian nobles. The 
general in question may be the Mehr-Narses the minister of Varahran’s son and succes- 
sor Izdigerd II. (4.D. 440-457), who enforced Zoroastrianism in Armenia (Rawlinson, 
Ditto 305-308). Mehr’s success may be the origin of the Indian stories of Varahran’s 
visit to Malwa, It may further be the explanation of the traces of fire temples and 
towers of silence noted by Pottinger (1810) in Baluchistén (Travels, 126-127) about sixty 
miles west of Khelat. 

1 Wilson’s Works, IX. 207, 2 Compare Priaulx’s Embassies, 222. 

3 The White Hanas overran Bakhtria and the country of the Yuechi between a.p. 450 
and 460. About a hundred years later they were crushed between the advancing Turks 
and the Sassanian Chosroes I. or Naushirv4n (A.D. 537-590’. Rawlinson’s Sassanian 
Monarchy, 420; Specht in Journal Asiatique (1883) Tom II. 349-350. The Hanas 
supremacy in North India did not last beyond a.D. 530 or 540, The overthrow of their 
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Central Asia into Persia and India no feature is commoner than the 
leading of the conquered by certain families of the conquering tribe. 
Chinese authorities place it beyond doubt that when, towards the middle 
of the fifth century 4.p., the White Huinas crossed the Oxus they found 
in power a cognate tribe of northerners whose date of settlement on 
the Indian frontier was less than acentury old. This preceding swarm 
was the Yuén-Yudn, Var-Var, or Avir, who, about the close of the 
fourth century (a.p. 380), had driven from Balkh southwards into the 
Kabul valley Kitolo the last ruler of the long established Yuetchi (B.c. 
50-a.p. 380).! It is known that in retreating before the Yudn-Yuan 
a division of the Baktrian Yuetchi, under the leadership of Kitolo’s 
son, under the name of the Kiddras or Little Yuetchi, established 
their power in Gandhdra and Peshdwar.? This Kiddra invasion must 
have driven a certain share of the people of the Kabul valley to the 
east of the Indus. The invasion of the White Hanas a century later, 
who were welcomed as allies by some of the Panjab chiefs,> would cause 
fresh movements among the frontier tribes. The welcome given to 
the Htinas, and the show and dash which marked their century of 
ascendancy in India and Persia, make it probable that as leaders they 
conducted south as far as Kathiivada and Malava large bodies of the 
earlier northern settlers. To which of the waves of earlier northerners 
the Medhs belonged is doubtful. The view held by Pandit Bhagvénlal 
that one branch of the Medhs entered India -in the first century before 
Christ among the tribes of which the great Yuechi were the chief is on 
the whole in agreement with General Cunningham’s argument that 
Medus Hydaspes, Virgil’s phrase for the Jhelum, proves that the 
Medhs were then (B.c. 40) already settled on its banks.® 


supremacy perhaps dates from a.p 540 the battle of Karur about sixty miles east of 
Multan, their conqueror being Yasodharmman of Malwa the second of the three great 
Vikramédityas of Malwa. Of the Hinas’ position among Hindu castes Colonel Tod 
says: The Hamas are one of the Skyths who have got a place among the thirty-six 


races of India. They probably came along with the KAthi, Bala, and Makvdna of 
Saurishtra. Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, I. 110, 


i Specht in Journal Asiatique (1883), IT. 348. 

? Specht in Journal Asiatique (1883), II. 349, 

3 Compare above Chapter VII. page 73 note 3. 

4Dr Bhagvanlal (Text, 33) traces one set of Medhs to the Mevas the tribe of Ysamo- 
tika the futher of the Kshatrapa Chashtana (a p. 130). He holds these Mevas entered 
India (2t) with the Malayas, Palhayas, and Abhiras about B.C. 150(?) At the same 
time he secms to have considered those early Mevas different from the fifth and sixth 
century Mihiras and from the seventh and eighth century Medhs. 

> Arch. Report for 1863-64, II, 62. In support of this Cunningham cites Ptolemy’s 
(a.p. 150) Euthymedia that is Sagala, sixty miles north-west of Lahor, and the Media of 
Peutinger’s Tables (4.p. 400). This Euthymedia is a corruption of the original Euthy- 
demia the name given to Sagala by Demetrios (B.c. 190) the great Graco-Baktrian in 
honour of his father Euthydemos (Compare Text page 16.and McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 124). 
Of the cau-e of this change of name, which may be only a clerical error, two different 
explanations have been offered. Tod (An. of Rajn. I. 233) would make the new form 
Yuthi-media the Middle Yuchi. Cunningham (Arch, Sury. Rep. II. 53) would attribute 
it to the southward migration towards Sindh about B,c, 50 of the Kushin-pressed horde 
which under Moas or Mogha came from Little Tibet and entered the Panjab either by 
way vf Kashmir or down the Swat valley. According to Gener3l Cunningham (Ditto, 53) 
the followers of this Moas were Mandrueni called after the Mandrus river south of the 
Oxus. The two forms Medh and Mand are due to the cerebral which explains the 
Minnagaras of Ptolemy and the Periplus ; Masudi’s (a,p, 915) Mind and Ibn Khurdad- 
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Dr. Bhagv4nlél’s view that the Jethvds are Medhs ennobled by long 
overlordship is somewhat doubtfully shared by Colonel Watson’ and is 
not inconsistent with Tod’s opinions.” Still though the Hindu ruler- 
worship, which, as in the case of the Mardtha Siv4ji, explains the raising 
to the twice-born of leaders of successful early and foreign tnbes makes 
it possible that the Jethvads were originally Mers, it seems on the whole 
probable that the Jethvds’ claim to an origin distinct from the Mers 
is well founded. The evidence recorded by Colonel Tod and the name 
Jethva led the late Dr. John Wilson to trace the Jethvds to the 
JAts or Jits.3 According to the bards the name of the Kathidvada 
tribe Jethva is derived from Jetha No. 85 or No. 95 of the Porbandar 
list, who was probably so called because he was born under 
the Jyeshtha constellation.* The common practice of explaining a 
tribal name by inventing some name-giving chief deprives this derivation 
of most of its probability.* In the present case it may further be 
noticed that the name Jethi is borne by two of the chiefs earlier 
than the Jetha referred to. In the absence of any satisfactory ex- 
planation the name Jethva suggests an origin in Yetha the shortened 
Chinese form of Ye-ta-i-li-to or Ephthalite the name of the ruling 
class of the White Hunas.’ It is true that so good an authority as 
Specht? holds that the shortened form Yetha is peculiar to the Chinese 
and was never in use. But the form Tetal or Haital, adopted by 





bha’s (died A.D. 912) and Idrisi’s (perhaps from Aldjayhani) Mand (Elliot, I.14 and 79, 
Reinaud’s Abulfeda, Ixiii.); the present associated Mers and Mins in Rajputdéna (Ditto, 
53); and perhaps the Musalman Meos and Minas of the Panjab (Ibbetson’s Census, 
261). 

1 The Jethvds are closely allied to the Medhs (Kath. Gaz, 138); they entered Kathia- 
vada along with the Medhs (Ditto, 278). 

2The passages are somewhat contradictory. Tod (Western India, 413) says: Jethvds 
marry with K4this, Ahirs, and Mers. In the Kathidw4r Gazetteer (page 110) Colonel 
Barton seems to admit the Jethvds’ claim to be of distinct origin from the Mers. In 
another passage he says (page 188): The Mers claimto be Jethvds: this the Jethvds 
deny. So also Colonel Watson in one passage (page 621) seems to favour a distinct origin 
while in another (page 279) he says: It seems probable the Jethvas are merely the ruling 
family Rdjkula of the Mers and that they are all of one tribe. Two points seem 
clear. The Jethvis are admitted to rank among Kathidvdda Rajputs and they formerly 
married with the Mers. The further question whether the Jethvis were originally of a 
distinct and higher tribe remains undetermined. 

3 Bombay Administration Report for 1873. Colonel Tod made the same suggestion : 
Western India, 256. Compare Pottinger’s (Travels in Baluchistan, 81) identification of 
the Jeths of Kacch-Gandevi north of Khelat with Jdts or Jits. 

4Tod’s Western India, 413. 

5 Compare Buhler in Epigraphia Indica, I. 294. Like the Chalukvas and other tribes 
the Jethvias trace the name Jethva to a name-giving chief. Of the Jethvas Tod 
says (Annals of Rajasthan, I, 114): The Jethvds have all the appearance of Skythian 
descent, As they make no pretension to belong to any of the old Indian races they may 
bea branch of Skythians. In his Western India (page 412), though confused by his iden- 
tification of Sinkha-dw4ra with Sakotra instead of with Bet- Dwarka (compare Kath. Gaz. 
619), Tod still holds to a northern origin of the Jethvas. 

® Nos. 6 and 82 of Colonel Watson’s List, Kéthidwdr Gazetteer, 621. The Pandit’s 
evidence in the text ascribes to the somewhat doubtful Jdikadeva a date of a.p. 738 
(Vikram 794); to Jachikadeva a date of about a.p. 904 (Gupta 585) ; and tothe Gimli 
ruins a probable eleventh century. Tod (Western India, 417) traces the J ethvas further 
back putting the founding of Ghimli or Bhimli at about a.p.692 (8.749) the date of a 
settlement between the Tuars of Delhi and the Jethvds (Ditto,411), Col. Watson (Kath, 
Gaz. 278) gives either a.D. 650 or A.D. 900. 

* The form Yetha is used by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun A.D. 519. Beal’s Buddhist 
Records, I. xe. 8 Journal Asiatique (1883), Ul. 319. 
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Armenian Musalmén and Byzantine historians, makes probable an 
Indian Yethdi or Jethal if not a Yetha or Jetha. Nor does there seem 
any reason why Yetha the Chinese form of the word should not be more 
likely to be adopted in India than the western and otherwise less 
correct form Tetal or Haithal. In any case the irregular change 
from a correct Yeth4l to an incorrect Yetha cannot be considered of 
much importance, if, as seems likely, the change was made in order to 
give the word an Indian meaning.*. The v in Jethva would come to 
be added when the origin from a chief named Jetha was accepted. 


Another name for the White Hiunas, or for a section of the White 
Hina swarm, is preserved by Cosmas* in the form Juvia. This form, 
if it is not a misreading for Ounia or Hina, suggests Jduvla the recently 
identified name of the tribe ennobled in India by the great Toramana 
(a.p. 450 - 500) and his son Mihirakula (a.p. 500 - 540), and of which a 
trace seems to remain in the Jdwla and Jhdwla divisions of Panj4b 
Gujjars* This Jauvla, under such a fire baptism as would admit 
the holders of the name among Hindus, might be turned into Jvdla 
flaming and Jvdla be shortened to Jhala. That Jhala was formerly 
punningly connected with flame is shewn by a line from the bard Chand, 
‘The lord of the Ranas the powerful Jhala like a flaming fire.’”® That 
the Kathiavada bards were either puzzled by the name Jhdla or were 
unwilling to admit its foreign origin is shewn by the story 
preserved in the Rés Mala,® that the tribe got the name because the 
children of Hirp4l Makvdna, about to be erushed by an elephant, 
were snatched away jghdla by their witch-mother. It has been 
noticed in the text that the break m Gujarat Uistory between a.p. 
480 and 520, agreeing withthe term of Hina supremacy in North 
India, seems to imply a similar supremacy in Gujardt. The facts that 
up to the twelfth century Htmnas held a leading place in Gujarat 
chronicles,’ and that while m Rajputana and other parts of Northern 
India the traces of Huns are fairly widespread in Gujarat they have 
almost if not altogether disappeared, support the view that the Htina 
ee in Kathidvdda is hid under the names Mera, J ethva, and 
Jhala. 








1 Journal Asiatique (1883), II. 314. 

?Compare for the chief’s name Jetha, Colonel Watson Kath. Gaz. 622 in the J yeshtha 
Nakshatra. ae 

3 Priaulx’s Embassies, 220; Migne’s Patrologie Cursus Vol. 88 page 98. 

‘Census of IS91. Tf 116. A reference to the Jhauvias is given above page 75 note 4 
General Cunningham (Ninth Oriental Congress, I. 228 - 244) traces the tribe of Jhauvla 
ruling in Sindh, Zabulistan or Ghazni, and Makran from the sixth to the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

*Tod’s Western India, 194 Note }. Tod adds: Chand abounds in such jen-de-mot on 
the names of tribes. 

®Ras Malé, I. 302: Kathidwdr Gazetteer, 11], 7 Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, I. 111 

® Among references to Hanas may be noted: Inthe Vayu Purdna (Sachau’s Alberuni 
I. 300) in the west between Karnapravarna and Darva ; in the Vishnu Purdna Hinds 
between the Saindhavas and the Salv4s(Wilson’s Works, VII. 133 and 134 Note +); in the 
eighth century Ungutsi lord of the Htinas who helped Chitor (Tod’s Annals. II 457) sin 
the Khichi bard Mogji, traditions of many powerful Hina kings in India (Tod’s cle 
1. 111 Note t) among them the Hiina chicf of Barolli (Ditto, II. 705) ; and Raja Hina of 
the Praméra race who was lord of the Pathdr or plateau of Central India (Ditto, II. 457) 
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In the Middle Ages the Hiinas were considered Kshatriyas and Kshatriyas married Hina 
wives (Wilson’s Works, VII, 134 Note t). Of existing traces inthe Panjab may be noted 
Hon and Hona Rajputs and Gujjars, Hona Jats, Hon Labanas, Hon Lohars, Honi 
Malis, Hon Mochis, Hina Barbers, and Haun Rabdris (Panjab Census. 1891, III. pages 
116, 139, 227, 233, 246, 265, 276, 305, 315). The only traces Colonel Tod succeeded in 
finding in Gujarat were a few Hina huts at a village opposite Umetha on the gulf of 
Cambay, a second small colony near Somanatha, and afew houses at Trisauli five milea 
from Baroda, (Western India, 247, 323.) Since 1825 these traces have disappeared. 


Chapter XII. 


THe Mens, 
A.D. 490 " 900. 


PART I. 


THE KINGDOM OF ANAHILAVADA. 
A.D. 720-1300. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CHAVADAS 
(A.D. 720-956.) 


Tue history embodied in the preceding chapters is more or less 
fragmentary, pieced together from coins, stone and copperplate 
inscriptions, local traditions, and other similar sources. A history based 
on such materials alone must of necessity be imperfect, leaving blanks 
which it may be hoped fresh details will gradually fill. 


The rise of-the Anahilavdda kingdom (4.p. 720) marks anew pc.icd 
of Gujarét history regarding which materials are available from 
formal historical writings.! Though this section of Gujarat history 
begins with the establishment of Anahilavada by the Chavadds (a.p. 
720-956) the details for the earlier portions are very imperfect being 
written during the time of the Chdlukya or Solanki (4.p. 957 - 1242) 
successors of the Chavadds. The chief sources of information regard- 
ing the earlier period of Chdvadd rule are the opening chapters of 
the Prabandhachintémani, Vicharasreni, Sukritasankirtana, and 
Ratnaméla.? 


Before the establishment of Anahilavdda a small Chavadé chiefship 
centred at Pafichdsar, now a fair-sized village in Vadhidr between 
Gujarét and Kacch.2 The existence of a Chavada chiefship at Paiichd- 
sar is proved by the Navsdri grant dated Samvat 490 (a.p. 788-89) 
of the Gujarét Chalukya king Pulikesi Jandsraya. This grant in 
recording the triumphant progress of an army of Tajikas or Arabs 


! The following manuscript histories have been used in preparing Part II, Hema- 
chandra’s Dvyasrayakavya, Merutunga’s Prabhandhachintimani, Merutunga’s 
Vichdragyreni, Jinaprabhasiri’s Tirthakalpa, Jinamandanopddhydya’s Kumérapdaia- 
prabandha, Krishna-rishi’s Kumérapdlacharita, Krishnabhatta’s Ratnamal4, SomeSvara’s 
Kirtikaumudi, Arisinha’s Sukritasankirtana, Rajasekhara’s Chaturvinsatiprabaudha, 
Vastupdlacharita, and published and unpublished inscriptions from Gujardt and 
Kathiavada. 

* The Prabhandhachintémani is a short historical compilation; the Vichdrafreni, 
though a niere list of kings, is more reliable; the Ratnamdld is a poetic history with 
good descriptions and many fables taken from the Prabandhachintamani; the Sukrita- 
sanhirtana is a short work largely borrowed from the Vichiragreni, 

3 This is apparently Vriddhi Ahdra or the Vriddhi Collectorate, probably called after 
some village or town of that name. 
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from Sindh to Navsdri and mentioning the kingdoms “ afflicted” by the 
Arabs, names the Chdvotakas next after the kings of Kacch and 
Saurdshtra. These Ch4votakas can be no other than the Chavadds 
of Pajichdsar on the borders of Kaech. The Chavadads of Pafichdsar do 
not appear to have been important rulers. At the most they seem 
to have held Vadhidr and part of the north coast of Kathidvada. 
Whatever be the origin of the name Chavad4, which was afterwards 
Sanskritised into the highsounding Chapotkata or Strongbow, it does 
not seem to be the name of any great dynasty. The name very 
closely resembles the Gujardti Chor (Prakrit Chaut& or Choratd) 
meaning thieves or robbers ; and Javada, which is a further corruption 
of Chévada, is the word now in use in those parts for a thief or robber. 
Except the mention of the Chavotakas in the Navsdri copperplate we 
do not find the Chévadds noticed m any known cotemporary Gujarat 
copperplates. For this reason it seems fair to regard them as unim- 
portant rulers over a territory extending from Pafichdsar to Anahila- 
vada. 


The author of the Ratnamdlé (c. 1230 4.p.) says that in a.v. 696 
(S. 752) Jayas‘ekhara the Chévadd king of Patichdsar was attacked by 
the Chaulukya king Bhuvada of Kalyd4nakataka in Kanydkubja or 
Kanoj and slain by Bhuvada in battle. Before his death J ayasekhara, 
finding his affairs hopeless, sent his pregnant wife Rupasundari to the 
forest in charge of her brother Surapdla, one of his chief warriors. 
After Jayaséanc"2$3 death Rupasundari gave birth to a son named 
Vanaréja who became the illustrious founder of Anahilavada. It is 
hard to say how much truth underlies this tradition. In the seventh 
century not Chaulukya but Pala kings flourished in Kanoj. No place 
of importance called Kalydnakataka 1s recorded in the Kanoj territory. 
And though there was a southern Chélukya kingdom with its capital at 
Kaly4n, its establishment at Kalydn was about the middle of the 
eleventh not in the seventh century. Further the known Dakhan 
Chéalukya lists contain no king named Bhuvada, unless he be the great 
Chalukya king Vijaydditya (a.p. 696 - 733) also called Bhuvandsraya, 
who warred in the north and was there imprisoned but made his 
escape. The inference is that the author of the Ratnaméld, knowing 
the Solankis originally belonged to a city called Kalyan, and knowing 
that a Chalukya king named Bhuvada had defeated the Chévadds may 
have called Bhuvada king of Kalydnkataka and identified Kalydn- 
kataka with a country so well known to Purdnik fame as Kany4- 
kubja. This view is supported by the absence in the Prabandha- 
chintamani and other old records of any mention of an invasion from 
Kanoj. tis possible that in a.p, 696 some king Bhuvada of the Gujarat 
Chalukyas, of whom at this time branches were ruling as far north 
as Kaira,’ invaded the Chavadds under Jayasekhara. Since traces 
of a Chavotaka kingdom remain, at least as late as A.D. 720, it 
seems probable that the destruction of Paiichdsar was caused not by 
Bhuvada in 4.p. 696, but in the Arab raid mentioned above whose date 
falls about a.p. 720.” About 4.D, 720 may therefore be taken as the date 
hl a ate ee ae he te at, Ae, 


1 See above page 108, * See above page 109, 
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of the birth of Vanaréja. Merutunga the author of the Prabandha- 
chintdmani tells how Rupasundari was living in the forest swinging 
her son in a hammock, when a Jain priest named Silagunasiri noticing 
as he passed royal marks on the boy bought him from his mother. 
The story adds that a nun named Viramati brought up the boy whom 
the sdédhw called Vanardja or the forest king. When eight years old, 
the priest employed Vanardja to protect his place of worship from rats. 
The boy’s skill in shooting rats convinced the priest he was not fit to 
be a sddhu but was worthy of a kingdom. He therefore returned the 
boy to his mother. These details seem invented by the Jains in their 
own honour. No mention of any such story occurs in the Ratnamald.! 


In the forests where Vanardja passed his youth lived his maternal uncle 
Surapdla, one of Jayasekhara’s generals, who, after his sovereign’s defeat 
and death, had become an outlaw. Vanardja grew up under Surapdla’s 
charge. The Prabandhachintdmani records the following story of the 
origin of Vanardja’s wealth. A Kanydkubja king married Maha- 
nakd& the daughter of a Gujarat king. To receive the proceeds of 
the marriage cess which the Gujarat king had levied from his subjects, 
a deputation or panchkila came from Kanydkubja to Gujarat. The 
deputation made Vanardja their leader or sellabhrit to realize the 
proceeds of the cess. In six months Vanardja collected 24 lékhs of 
Paruttha drammas? and 4000 horse, which the deputation took and 
started for Kanyaékubja. Vanardja waylaid and killed them, secured 
the money and horses, and remained in hiding for a year. With the 
wealth thus acquired Vanardja enrolled an army and established his 
power assuming the title of king. He fixed the site of a capital 
which afterwards rose to be the great city of Anahilapura. The story 
of the choice of the site is the usual story of a hunted hare turning on 
the hounds showing the place to be the special nurse of strength and 
courage. Vanardja is said to have asked a Bharvdd or Shepherd 
named Anahila son of Sdkhad4 to show him the best site. Anahila 
agreed on condition that the city should be called by his name. Ana- 
hila accordingly showed Vanardja the place where a hare had attacked 
and chased a dog. Though much in this tradition is fabulous the city 
may have been called after some local chief since it was popularly 
known as Anahilavdda (Sk. Anahilavdta) that is the place of Anahila. 
In the Prabandhachintamani Merutunga gives a.p. 746 (S. 802) as 
the date of the installation of Vanardja, while in his Vichdras‘reni the 
same author gives 4.p. 765 (S. 821 Vaisakka Sukla 2) as the date of 
the foundation of the city. The discrepancy may be explained by 
taking a.p. 746 (S. 802) to refer to the date of Vanardja’s getting 
money enough to fix the site of his capital, and a.p. 765 (8. 821) to 
refer to the date of his installation in the completed Anahilavada. Local 
tradition connects the date a.v. 746 (S. 802) with an image of 
Ganpati which is said to be as old as the establishment of the city and 


1 In the Satyapurakalpa of his Tirthakalpa, Jinaprabhasuri tells an almost identical 
story of another king. 

2 This name often recurs in Jain works. These would seem to be Kshatrapa coins as 
Gadhaiya coins are simply called drammas, 
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to bear the date 802. But as the letters of the imscription on the 
image can be made out by ordinary readers they cannot have been 
inscribed at nearly so early a date as 802. a.p. 765 (S. 821), the 
year given in the Vicharasreni, seems the more probable date for the 
installation as the Prabandhachintémani says that Vanardja got 
himself installed at Anahilapura when he was about fifty. This 
accords with the date fixed on other grounds. Placing Vanardja’s 
birth at about a.D. 720 would make him 44 in a:p.765 (S. 821) the 
date at which according to the Vichdérasreni he was formally installed 
as sovereign of Anahilavada. Merutunga in both his works gives the 
length of Vanardja’s life at 109 and of his reign at sixty years. The 
figure 60 seems to mark the length of his life and not of his reign. So 
long a reign as sixty years is barely possible for a sovereign who succeed- 
ed late in life, and the 109 years of his life can hardly be correct. 
Taking Vanardja’s age at 45 when he was installed in a.v. 765 
(S. 821) and allowing fifteen years more to complete the sixty years 
A.D. 780 (S. 836) would be the closing year of his reign. 


The Prabandhachintémani narrates how generously Vanardja 
rewarded those who had helped him in his adversity. His installation 
was performed by a woman named Srf Devi of Kakara village whom 
in fulfilment of an early promise Vanardja had taken to be his sister.? 
The story regarding the promise is that once when Vanardja bad gone 
with his uncle on a thieving expedition to Kakara village and had 
broken into the house of a merchant he by mistake dipped his hand 
into a pot of curds. As to touch curds is the same as to dine at a house 
as a guest, Vanardja left the house without taking anything from it.3 
Hearing what had happened the merchant’s sister invited Vanardja 
asa brother to dinner and gave him clothes. In return Vanardja 
promised if he ever regained his father’s kingdom he should receive 
his installation as king at her hands.t Vanardja chose as minister a 
Bania named Jamba. The story is that while Vanaréja was looting 
with two others he came across a merchant Jamba who had five 
arrows. Seeing only three enemies, Jémba broke and threw away two 
of the arrows, shouting ‘One for each of you.” Vanardja admiring his 
coolness persuaded Jamba to join his band and found him so useful that 
he promised to make him minister. From the absence of any reference 
to him in these and similar tales it is probable that his uncle Surapdla 
died before the installing of Vanaraja. Vanardja is said to have built at 
Anahilvédaa Jain temple of Pafichdsaré Pérasnath so called because the 
image was brought from the old settlement of Pafichdsar, Mention of 
this temple continues during the Solanki and Végheld times. 


_ Vanar&ja is said to have placed a bowing image of himself facing the 
image of Pdrasnéth. The figure of Vanardja is still shown at Sidhpur 








} The text is ‘ Pafichdyatavarshadesyah.” 
: ae) rape famous for its builocks, 
“ Stories of thieves refraining from plundering houses where th y i 
Jaid their hands on salt or millet are common. Une ocedentaly 
The making of the installation mark on the forchead is the 
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and a woodeut of it is given by the late Mr. Forbes in his Ras Mala. It is 
clearly the figure of a king with the umbrella of state and a nimbus round 
the head and in the ears the long ornaments called kundalas noticed by 
Arab travellers as characteristic of the Balhara or Raéshtrakuta kings 
who were cotemporary with Vanardja.'_ The king wears a long beard, 
a short waistcloth or dhoti, a waistband or kammarband, and a shoulder 
garment or wparna whose ends hang down the back. Besides the 
earrings he is adorned with bracelets armlets and anklets and a large 
ornament hangs across the chest from the left shoulder to the right hip. 
The right hand is held near the chest in the act of granting protection : 
and the left hand holds something which cannot be made out. By his 
side is the umbrella-bearer and five other attendants. The statue 
closely resembles the lifesize figure of a king of the Solanki period 
lying in the yard of a temple at Malid about twenty-four miles north 
of Somandtha Patan. At Somandtha Patan are similar but less rich 
cotemporary figures of local officers of the Solankis. Another similar 
figure of which only the torso remains is the statue of Anraja the 
father of Vastupdla in a niche in Vastupala’s temple at Girndr, The 
details of this figure belong to the Solanki period. 


The lists of, Vanardja’s successors vary so greatly in the names, in the 
order of succession, and in the lengths of reigns, that little trust can be 
placed in them. The first three agree in giving a duration of 196 years to 
the Chaivada dynasty after the accession of Vanardja. The accession of 
the Solanki founder Mulardja is given in the Vichdrasreni at Samvat 
1017 and in the Prabandhachintémani at Samvat 998 corresponding 
with the original difference of nineteen years (S. 802 and 821) in the 
founding of the city. This shows that though the total duration of the 
dynasty was traditionally known to be 196 years the order of succession 
was not known and guesses were made as to the duration of the different 
reigns. Certain dates fixed by inseriptions or otherwise known to some 
compilers and not known to others caused many discrepancies in the 
various accounts. 


According to the calculations given above Vanardja’s reign lasted to 
about a.p.780. Authorities agree that Vanardja was succeeded by his 
son Yogardja. The length of Yogardja’s reign is given as thirty-five 
years by the Prabandhachintémani and the Ratnamdl& and as 
twenty-nine by the Vichdras’reni. That is according to the Prabandha- 
chintémani and Ratnaméla his reign closes in a.p. 841 (S. 897) and 
according to the Vichdras‘reni in a.p. 836 (S.891). On the whole 
the Prabandhachintaémani date a.p. 841 (S. 897) seems the more 
probable. The author of the VichtraSreni may have mistaken the 7 of 
the manuscripts for a1, the two figures in the manuscripts of that date 
being closely alike. If a.v. 780 is taken as the close of Vanardja’s reign 


- and A.D. 806 as the beginning of Yogardja’s reign an interval of twenty- 


six years is left. This blank, which perhaps accounts for the 
improbably long reign and life assigned to Vanar4ja, may have been 
filled by the forgotten reign of a childless elder brother of Yogardja. 


1 Elliot and Dowson, I. 11. 
B 1397—20 
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Of Yogardja the Prabandhachintémani tells the following tale. 
Kshemardja one of Yogardja’s three sons reported that several ships 
were storm-stayed at Prabhdsa or Somandtha. The ships had 10,000 
horses, many elephants, and millions of money and treasure. Kshema- 
réja prayed that he might seize the treasure. Yogardja forbad him, 
In spite of their father’s orders the sons seized the treasure and 
brought it to the king. Yogar4ja said nothing. And when the people 
asked him why he was silent he answered: To say I approve would 
be a sin; to say I do not approve would annoy you. Hitherto on 
account of an ancestor’s misdeeds we have been laughed at as a nation 
of thieves. Our name was improving and we were rising to the 
rank of true kings. This act of my sons has renewed the old stain. 
Yogar4ja would not be comforted and mounted the funeral pyre. 


According to the Prabandhachintimani in a.p. 841 (S. 898) 
Yogardja was succeeded by his son Kshemardja, The Vichdras'reni 
says that Yogardéja was succeeded by Ratndditya who reigned three 
years, and he by Vairisimha who reigned eleven years. Then came 
Kshemar4ja who is mentioned as the son of Yogaraja and as coming 
to the throne in a.p. 849 (S. 905). The relationship of Yogardja to 
Ratndditya and Vairisimha is not given. Probably both were sons of 
Yogar4ja as the Prabandhachintimani mentions that Yogardja had 
three sons. The duration of Kshemaréja’s reign is given as thirty- 
nine years, It is probable that the reigns of the three brothers lasted 
altogether for thirty-nine years, fourteen years for the two elder 
brothers and twenty-five years for Kshemardja the period mentioned 
by the Prabandhachintémani. Accepting this chronology a.p. 880 
(S. 936) will be the date of the close of Kshemar4ja’s reign. 


According to the Vichdras’reni and the Sukritasankirtana 
Kshemardja was succeeded by his son Chdémunda. Instead of 
Chémunda the Prabandhachintdémani mentions Bhiyada perhaps 
another name of Ch4munda, as in the Prabandhachintémani the name 
Chamunda does not occur. The Prabandhachintamani notes that 
Bhiyada reigned twenty-nine years and built in Anahilavdda Patan 
the temple of Bhuyadeshvar, The Vichdras’reni gives twenty-seven 
years as the length of Chémunda’s reign an insignificant difference of 
two years. This gives a.p. 908 (S. 964) as the close of Chémunda’s 
reign according to the Vichdras’reni. aa 

After Bhttyada the Prabandhachintdmani places Vairisimha and 
Ratndditya assigning twenty-five and fifteen years as the reigns of 
each. The Vichdras’reni mentions as the successor of Chamunda his son 
Ghaghada who is called Rdhada in the Sukritasankirtana. Instead 
of Ghaghada the Prabandhachintamani gives Sdmantasimha or 
Lion Chieftain perhaps a title of Gh4ghada’s. The Vichdras’reni 
gives Ghaghada a reign of twenty-seven years and mentions as his 
successor an unnamed son who reigned nineteen years. The Sukrita- 
sankirtana gives the name of this son as Bhibhata. According to 
these calculations the close of Ghaghada’s reign would be A.D. 936 
(Samvat 965 + 27 = 992). Adding nineteen years for Bhubhata’s 
reign brings the date of the end of the dynasty to a.p, 956 (Samvat 
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993 + 19 = 1012) that is five years earlier than §.1017 the date 
given by the Vichdras'reni. Until some evidence to the contrary is 
shown Merutunga’s date a.p. 961 (S. 821 + 196 = 1017) may be 
taken as correct. 
According to the above the Chévadé genealogy stands as follows: 
Vanarija, born a.p. 720; succeeded a.p, 765; died a.p. 780. 


Interval of twenty-six years, 


Yogardja, “ D, 806 - 841. 


| | J 
Ratndditya, Vairisimha, Kshemardja, 
A.D, 842. A.D, 845. A.D. 856. 


| 
Chamunda or Bhtyada (?), 
A.D, 881. 


] 
Ghdéghada or Rdhada, 
A.D. 908, 


| 
Name Unknown, 
A.D, 937 - 961. 


[The period of Chdvadd rule at Anahilavdda is likely to remain 
obscure until the discovery of cotemporary inscriptions throws more 
light upon it than can be gathered from the confused and contradic- 
tory legends collected by the Solanki historians, none of whom are 
clder than the twelfth century. For the present a few points only can 
he regarded as established : 

(i) The Ch4vadds, Chavotakas, or Chdpotkatas, are connected with 
the Chépas of Bhinmdl and of Vadhvan and are therefore of 
Gurjjara race. (Compare Ind, Ant. XVII. 192.) 

(ii) They probably were never more than feudatories of the Bhinmél 
kings. 

(iii) Though the legend places the fall of Pafichdsar in A.D. 696 
and the foundation of Anahilavdda in a.p. 746, the grant of 
PulakeSi Jandsraya shows that a Ch4vad4 (Chdvotaka) kingdom 
existed in A.D, 728. 

As regards the chronology of the dynasty, the explanation of the 
long life of 110 years ascribed to Vanardja may be that a grandson 
vf the same name succeeded the founder of the family. The name of 
Chémunda has, as Dr. Biihler long ago pointed out, crept in through 
some error from the Solanki list. But when the same author in two 
different works gives such contradictory lists and dates as Merutunga 
does in his Prabandhachintdémani and his Vicharas’reni, it is clearly 
useless to attempt to extract a consistent story from the chroniclers,— 
A.M. T. J.] 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE CHAULUKYAS OR SOLANKIS 
(A.D. 961—1242.) 


THE next rulers are the Chaulukyas or Solankis (a.p. 964-1242) 
whose conversion to Jainism has secured them careful record by Jam 
chroniclers, The earliest writer on the Solankis, the learned Jain priest 
Hemachandra (a.p. 1089-1173), in his work ealled the Dvydsraya, 
has given a fairly full and correct aceount of the dynasty up to 
Siddhardja (a.D.1143). The work is said to have been begun by 
Hemachandra about a.D. 1160, and to have been finished and revised 
by another Jain monk named Abhayatilakagani in a.p. 1255.1 The 
last chapter which is in Prakrit deals solely with king Kumérapdla. 
This work is a grammar rather than a chronicle, still, though it has little 
reference to dates, it is a good collection of tales and descriptions. For 
chronology the best guide is the Vicharas‘reni which its author has 
taken pains to make the chief authority in dates. The Vicharasreni 
was written by Merutunga about a.D, 1314, some time after he wrote 
the Prabandhachintamani. 


According to the Vichdrasreni after the Chdvadds, in a.p, 961 
(Vaishakh Suddha 1017), began the reign of Miilardja the son of a 
daughter of the last Chavad4 ruler. The name Chaulukya is a San- 
skritised form, through an earlier form Chélukya, of the old names 
Chalkya, Chalikya, Chirikya, Chalukya of the great Dakhan dynasty 
(a.D. 552-973), made to harmonise with the Purdnik-looking story 
that the founder of the dynasty sprang from the palm or chuluka of 
Brahma. The form Chaulukya seems to have been confined to authors 
and writers. It was used by the great Dakhan poet Bilhana (c. 1050 
A.D.) and by the Anahilavada chroniclers. In Gujardt the popular 
form of the word seems to have been Solaki or Solanki (a dialectic 
variant of Chalukya), a name till lately used by Gujarat bards. The 
sameness of name seems to show the Dakhan and Gujarat dynasties to 
be branches of one stock. No materials are available to trace the 
original seat of the family or to show when and whence they came to 
Gujardt. The balance of probability is, as Dr. Biihler holds that 
Miulardja’s ancestors came from the north,” , 


The Sukritasankirtana says that the last Chévadd king Bhibhata was 
succeeded by his sister’s son Mulardja. Of the family or country of 
Mijlaréja’s father no details are given. The Prabandhachintamani ealls 
Mulardja the sister’s son of SAmantasimha and gives the following details. 
In 4.p. 930 of the family of Bhuiyada (who destroyed J ayasekhara) were 
three brothers Raji, Bija, and Dandaka, who stopped at Anahilavada 
on their way back from a pilgrimage to Somandtha in the guise of 
Karpatika or Kaépdi beggars. The three brothers attended a cavalry 








: ae Ant. IV, 71-72 and VI. 180. 
_ “Ind. Ant, VI. 180ff. The suggestion may be offered that the Kany4kub{ i 
18 mentioned as the seat of Milaraja’s ancestors, is Karnakubja, an old eet ak 
gadh, Compare Burgess’ Kathidwdr and Kutch, 156, 
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parade held by king Sd4mantasimha. An objection taken by Raji to 
some of the cavalry movements pleased Sdmantasimha, who, taking 
him to be the scion of some noble family, gave him his sister Lilddevi 
in marriage. Lilddevi died pregnant and the child, which was taken 
alive from its dead mother’s womb was called Mularaja, because the 
operation was performed when the Mula constellation was in power. 
Milardja grew into an able and popular prince and helped to extend the 
kingdom of his maternal uncle. In a fit of intoxication SA4mantasimha 
ordered Miulardja to be placed on the throne. He afterwards cancelled 
the grant. But Mulardja contended that a king once installed could 
not be degraded. He collected troops defeated and slew his uncle and 
succeeded to the throne in a.p. 942 (S. 998). The main facts of this 
tale, that Mulardja’s father was one Raji of the Chélukya family, that 
his mother was a Chavadé princess, and that he came to the Chavad4 
throne by killing his maternal uncle, appear to be true. That Mala- 
réja’s father’s name was RAji is proved by Dr. Biihler’s copper- 
plate of Mulardja| Merutunga’s details that Raji came in disguise 
to Anahilavdda, took the fancy of Sdmantasimha, and received his sister 
in marriage seem fictions in the style common im the bardie praises of 
Rajput princes. Dr. Biihler’s copperplate further disproves the story 
as it calls Miélaréja the son of the illustrious Raji, the great king of 
kings Mahdrdajadhirdja, a title which would not be given to a wander- 
ing prince. R&ji appears to have been of almost equal rank with the 
Chavaddés. The Ratnamaélé calls R4ji fifth in descent from Bhuvada, 
his four predecessors being Karnéditya, Chandrdditya, Soméditya, and 
Bhuvandditya. But the Ratnamdla list is on the face of it wrong, 
as it gives five instead of seven or eight kings to fill the space of over 
200 years between Jayasekhara and Mulardja. 


Most Jain chroniclers begin the history of Anahilavada with Milardja 
who with the Jains is the glory of the dynasty. After taking the 
small Chdévadé kingdom Milardja spread his power in all directions, 
overrunning Kaéthidvdda and Kacch on the west, and fighting Barappa 
of Lata or South Gujardt on the south, and Vigrahardja king of 
Ajmir on the north. The Ajmir kings were called Sapddalaksha. 
“Why they were so called is not known. ‘This much is certain that 
Sapddalaksha is the Sanskrit. form of the modern Sewdlik. It would 
seem that the Chohdns, whom the Gujarat Jain chroniclers call Sapé- 
dalakshiya, must have come to Gujarat from the Sewalik hills. After 
leaving the Sew4lik hills the capital was at Ajmir, which is usually said to 
have been first fortified by the Choh4n king Ajayapdla (4.p.1174-1177).3 
This story seems invented by the Chohans. The name Ajmir appears 
to be derived from the Mehrs who were in power in these parts between 
the fifth and the eighth centuries. The Hammiramahdkavya begins the 
Chohan genealogy with Vasudeva (a.p. 780) and states that Vdsudeva’'s 
fourth successor Ajayapéla established the hill fort of Ajmir. About this 
time (4.D.840) the Chohdans seem to have made settlements in the Ajmir 
country and to have harassed Gujarét. Vigrahardja the tenth in suc- 





1 Ind, Ant, VI. 191f, ? Kirtane’s Hammiramahikdvya, I. 
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cgession from Vasudeva is described as killing Mulardja and weakening the 
Gurjjara country! The author of the Prabandhachintémani gives the 
followmg details, The Sapddalaksha or Ajmir king entered Gujarat 
to attack Mular4ja and at the same time from the south Mular4ja’s terri- 
tory was invaded by Badrappa a general of king Tailapa of Telingdna.* 
Unable to face both enemies Milardja at bis minister's advice retired to 
Kanthddurga apparently Kanthkot m Cutch.2 He remained there till 
the Navardtra or Nine-Night festival at the close of the rains when he 
expected the Sapddalaksha king would have to return to Ajmir to 
worship the goddess SAkambhari when Bdrappa would be left alone. At 
the close of the rains the Sapddalaksha king fixed his camp near a place 
called SAkambhari and bringing the goddess SSkambhar{ there held the 
Nine-Night festival. This device disappointed Mulardja. He sent for 
his samantas or nobles and gave them presents. He told them his plans 
and called on them to support him in attacking the Sapddalaksha king, 
Milaraja then mounted a female elephant with no attendant but the 
driver and in the evening came suddenly to the Ajmir camp. He dis- 
mounted and holding a drawn sword in his hand said to the doorkeeper 
‘What is your king doing. Go and tell your lord that Malardja waits 
at his door.” While the attendant was on his way to give the 
message, Mularaéja pushed him on one side and himself went into the 
presence, The doorkeeper called ‘Here comes Mulardéja.” Before he 
could be stopped Mdlardja forced his way in and took his seat on the 
throne. The Ajmir king in consternation asked ‘Are you Milardja?’ 
Milaraja answered ‘I would regard him as a brave king who would 
meet me face to face in battle. While I was thinking no such brave 
enemy exists, you have arrived, I ask no better fortune than to fight 
with you. But as soon as you are come, like a bee falling in at dinner 
time, Barappa the general of king Tailapa of Telingana has arrived to 
attack me. While I am punishing him you should keep quiet and not 
give me aside blow.” The Ajmir king said, ‘Though you are a king, 
you have come here alone like a foot soldier, not caring for your safety. 
I will be your ally for life.’ Mudlardja replied ‘Say not so” He 
refused the Réja’s invitation to dine, and leaving sword in hand mounted 
his elephant and with his nobles attacked the camp of Barappa. Barappa 
was killed and eighteen of his elephants and 10,000 of his horses fell 
into Milardja’s hands. While returning with the spoil Milardja 
received news that the Sapddalaksha king had fled. 





1 The Choh4ns of Ajmir were also known as the rulers of Sdkambhari, the Sambhar 
lake in Rajputana on the borders of Jaipur and Jodhpur. The corrected edition of 
the Harsha inscription published by Prof. Kielhorn in Epigraphia Indica I]. 116ff. 
shows that their first historical king was Guvaka, who reigned some time in the first 
half of the ninth century (c. 820 a.p.) The Chohans are still very numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sewdlik hills, especially in the districts of Amb4l4 and Karn4l, Com- 
pare Ibbetson’s Panjab Census for 1881. 

? It appears from the grant of Saka 972 published by Mr. Dhruva in Ind. Ant. XIL 
196 and from the Surat grant of Kirttiraja dated Saka 940, that this Barapa was the 
founder of a dynasty who ruled Lata or South Gujarat as under-kings of the Dakhan 
Chalukyas until at least A.p.1050. Baérappa was, as his name shows, a Southerner from 
the Kanarese country, but his descendants spell the family name Chaulukya in the same 
way as the dynasty of Anahilavdda. 

* Dr. Bubler (Ind. Ant, XII, 123) sees a reference to this retirement in Malardja’s 
grant of Samvat 1043, 
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This story of the author of the Prabandhachintdmani differs from 
that given by the author of the Hammirakévya who describes 
Malardja as defeated and slain. The truth seems to be that the Ajmir 
* king defeated Milardja and on Milardja’s submission did not press his 
advantage. In these circumstances Malaraja’s victory over Bérappa 
seems improbable. The Dvyds‘raya devotes seventy-five verses (27-101) 
of its sixth chapter to the contest between Barappa and Malaraja. 
The details may be thus summarised. Once when Milardja received 
presents from various Indian kings Dvdrappa' king of Latades’a sent 
an ill-omened elephant. The marks being examined by royal officers 
and by prince Chémunda, they decided the elephant would bring 
destruction on the king who kept him. The elephant was sent back 
in disgrace and Milardja and his son started with an army to attack 
L&tades’a and avenge the insult. In his march Mulardja first came to 
the Svabhravati or Sdébarmati which formed the boundary of his 
kingdom, frightening the people. From the Sébarmati he advanced to 
the ancient Puri? where also the people became confused. The Lata 
king prepared for fight, and was slam by Chaémunda in single combat. 
Milaréja advanced to Broach where Bérappa who was assisted by the 
island kings opposed him. Chémunda overcame them and slew Bérappa. 
After this success Milar4ja and Chamunda returned to AnahilapuraS 


The Dvydsraya styles Barappa king of Ladtades‘a; the Prabandha- 
chintémani calls him a general of Tailapa king of Teling4na; the 
Sukritasankirtana a general of the Kanydkubja king; and the 
Kirtikaumudi‘ a general of the Lord of Lata, 


Other evidence proves that at the time of Milardja a Chaulukya 
king named Barappa did reignin Létades’a. The, Surat grant of 
Kirtiraja grandson of Barappa is dated a.p. 1018 (Saka 940). This, 
taking twenty years to a king, brings Bdrappa’s date to a.p. 978 
(Saka 900), a year which falls in the reign of Milardja (a.p. 961 - 996; 
S. 1027-1053). The statement in the Prabandhachintémani that 
Bdrappa was a general of Tailapa seems correct. The southern form of 
the name Bérappa supports the statement. And as Tailapa overthrew 
the Réshtrakutas in a.p. 972 (Saka 894) he might well place a general 
in military charge of Ldéta, and allow him practical independence. 
This would explain why the Dvyds‘raya calls Barappa king of Létades‘a 
and why the Kirtikaumud{f calls him general of the Lord of 
Lata. 


One of Milardja’s earliest wars was with Graharipu the Abhira or 
Chuddsamé ruler of Sorath.° According to Mulardja’s bards, the cause 


1 Apparently a Sanskrit form of Baérappa. ? Broach according to the commentator. 

3The Sukritasankirtana mentions this defeat of Baérappa who is said to be a 
general of the Kany4kubja or Kanoj king. The Prabandhachintéamani (Miulardja- 
prabandha) also mentions the invasion and slaughter of Bdrappa ; but there is no 
reference to it in the grant of Birappa’s descendant Trilochanapdla (Ind, Ant. XII. 
1966f.) 4Canto II. Verse 3. : 

5 As Mr. Forbes rightly observed Graharipu the Planet-seizer is a made-up title based 
on the resemblance of the planet-seizer’s name Rdéhu to RA the title of the 
Chudasamas of Jun4gadh, The personal name of the chief is not given and the list of 
the Junagadh Chudasamis is too incomplete to allow of identification, 
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of war was Graharipu’s oppression of pilgrims to Prabhdsa. Graha- 
ripu’s capital was Vamanasthali, the modern Vanthal{ nine miles west 
of Junagadh, and the fort of Durgapalli which Graharipu is said to 
have established must be Jundgadh itself which was not then a capital. 
Graharipu is described as a cow-eating Mlechha and a grievous tyrant. 
He is said to have had much influence over Lakhé son of king Phula 
of Kacch and to have been helped by Turks and other Mlechhas. When 
Milardja reached the Jambumali nver, he was met by Graharipu and 
his army. With Graharipu was Lakhé of Kacch, the king of Sindh 
probably a Sumra, Mewds Bhilas, and the sons of Grahanpu’s wife 
Nili who had been summoned from near the Bhadar river by a message 
in the Yavana language! With Mdlardja were the kings of 
Sildprastha,? of Marwér, of Kasi, of Arbuda or Abu, and of Srimdla or 
Bhinmél. Mélardja had also his own younger brother Gangdmah, 
his friend king Revatimitra, and Bhils. It is specially mentioned that 
in this expedition Mitlardja received no help from the sons of his 
paternal uncles Bija and Dandaka. The fight ended in Graharipu 
being made prisoner by Milardja, and in Lakh being slain with a 
spear. After the victory Mulardja went to Prabhdsa, worshipped the 
linga, and returned to Anahilav4da with his army and 108 elephants. 


According to the author of the Prabandhachintémani Lakhi met 
his death in a different contest with Milar4ja. Lakh4 who is described 
as the son of Phulad4 and Kémalatd daughter of Kirttiraja a Parmdr 
king, is said to have been invincible because he was under the protection 
of king Yas‘ovarman of Malwa. He defeated Mulardja’s army eleven 
times. In a twelfth encounter Milardja besieged Lakh4 in Kapilakot, 
slew him in single combat, and trod on his flowing beard. Enraged at 
this sult to her dead son Lakhd4’s mother called down on Milardja’s 
descendants the curse of the spider poison that is of leprosy. 


Mr. Forbes, apparently from bardie sources, states that on his wife’s 
death Raji the father of Miélardja went to the temple of Vishnu at 
Dwark4. On his return he visited the court of Lakh4 Phulini and 
espoused Lakhé’s sister Raydji by whom he had a son named Rakhdich. 
This marriage proved the ruin of R4ji. Ina dispute about precedence 
Lakhd slew Raji and many of his RAjput followers, his wife RayAji 
becoming a Sati. Bija the uncle of Milardja urged his nephew to 
avenge his father’s death and Mularéja was further incited against 
Lakha because Lakha harboured Rdkhdich the younger son of Raji at 


his court as a rival to Miulardja. 


According to the Dvydéraya, either from the rising power of his son 
or from repentance for his own rough acts, after Ch4munda’s victory over 
Barappa Mular4ja installed him as ruler and devoted himself to religion 
and charity. According to the Prabandhachintémani Miulardja built 
in Anahilavada a Jain temple named Miulavasatiké, But as the Nandi 


eee 


? The mention of her name and of the language in whic 
thing remarkable in the race and position oignean Nili. 

* Perhaps Sitha in Jhalavad. 

* The same account appears in the Kumérapdlacharita, 


h she wrote suggest somte- 
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symbol on his copperplate shows that Milardja was a devoted Saivite, 
it is possible that this temple was built by some Jain guild or com- 
munity and named after the reigning chief. Malardja built a Maha- 
deva temple called Mdlasvy4mi in Anahilavdda, and, in honour of 
Somandatha, he built the temple of Miles‘vara at Mandali-nagara where 
he went at the bidding of the god.? He also built at Anahilavdda a 
temple of Mahadeva called Tripurushaprdsdda ona site to which the 
tradition attaches that seeing Mdlardja daily visiting the temple of 
Milandthadeva at Mandali, Somanatha Mahddeva being greatly 
pleased promised to bring the ocean to Anahilavida. Somandtha 
came, and the ocean accompanying the god certain ponds became 
brackish. In honour of these salt pools Milardja built the Tripurusha- 
prasdda, Looking for some one to place in charge of this temple, 
Mialardja heard of an ascetic named Kanthadi at Siddhapura on the 
banks of the Sarasvati who used to fast every other day and on the 
intervening day lived on five morsels of food. Mdlaraja offered this 
sage the charge of the temple, The sage declined saying ‘ Authority 
is the surest path to hell.” Eventually Vayajalladeva a disciple 
of the sage undertook the management on certain conditions. Mala- 
rdja passed most of his days at the holy shrine of Siddhapura, the 
modern Sidhpur on the Sarasvati about fifteen miles north-east of 
Anahilavdda. At Sidhpur Milardja made many grants to Brahmans. 
Several branches of Gujarat Brahmans, Audichyas Srigaudas and 
Kanojias, trace their origin in Gujarat to an invitation from Mulardja 
to Siddhapura and the local Purdnasand Mahdtmyas confirm the story. 
As the term Audichya means Northerner Mulardja may have invited 
Bréhmans from some such holy place as Kurukshetra which the 
Audichyas claim as their home. From Kanydkubja in the Madhyadega 
between the Ganges and the Yamun4 another equally holy place the 
Kanojias may have been invited. The Sri Gaudas appear to have come 
from Bengal and Tirhut. Gauda and Tirhut Brahmans are noted 
Téntriks and Mantrasdstris a branch of learning for which both the 
people and the rulers of Gujardt have a great fondness. Grants of 
villages were made to these Bréhmans. Sidhpur was given to the 
Audichyas, Simhapura or Sihor in Kathidvdda to some other colony, 
and Stambhatirtha or Cambay to the Sri Gaudas, At Siddhapura 
Milardja built the famous temple called the Rudramahdlaya or the 
great shrine of Rudra. According to tradition Mulardja did not 
complete the Rudramahdélaya and Siddharéja finished it. In spite of 
this tradition it does not appear that Mularaja died leaving the great 
temple unfinished as a copperplate of a.v. 987 (S. 1043) records that 





? Compare the Lakshmi-Vih4ra Jain temple in Jesalmir built by the Jain Sangha 
and called after the reigning king Lakshmana. 

2 Dr. Biihler’s copperplate of Mularaja records a grant to this temple, said to be of 
Milandthadeva in Mandali in the Vardhi zilla, apparently the modern MA4ndal near 
Pafichdsar in the Vadhidr province near Jhinjhuvada. The grantis in Samvat 1043 
and is dated from Anahilapura though the actual gift was made at Sristhala or 
Sidhpur after bathing in the Sarasvati and worshipping the godofthe Rudramahalaya. 
The grant is of the village of Kamboika,the modern Kamboi near Modhera. Ind. 
Ant. VI. 192-193. The grant is said to have been written by a Kayastha named 
Kafichana and ends with the words ‘ of the illustrious Mulardja.” 
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Mélardja made the grant after worshipping the god of the Rudra- 
mahdlaya on the occasion of a solar eclipse on the fifteenth of the dark 
half of M4gha. It would seem therefore that M dlard4ja built one large 
Rudramahdlaya which Siddharéja may have repaired or enlarged. 
Milardja is said while still in health to have mounted the funeral pile, 
an act which some writers trace to remorse and others to unknown 
political reasons. The Vichdras‘reni gives the length of Mulardja’s 
reign at thirty-five years 4.p. 961-996 (S. 1017-1052) ; the Prabandha- 
chintémani begins the reign at a.D. 942 (S.998) and ends it at 
a.D, 997 (S. 1053) that is a length of fifty-five years.! Of the two, 
thirty-five years seems the more probable, as, if the traditional accounts 
are correct, Milardja can scarcely have been a young man when he 
overthrew his uncle’s power. 


Of Mulardja’s son and successor Chémunda no historical information 
is available. The author of the Prabandhachintémani assigns him 
a reign of thirteen years. The author of the Dvydéraya says that he 
had three sons Vallabha Raja, Durlabha Raja, and Naga Raja. 
According to one account Chémunda installed Vallabha in a.p. 1010 
(S. 1066) and went on pilgrimage to Benares. On his passage 
through Malwa Mufija the Malwa king carried off Ch4munda’s 
umbrella and other marks of royalty.? Chamunda went on to Benares 
in the guise of a hermit. On his return he prayed his son to avenge 
the insult offered by the king of “Mdlwa. Vallabha started with an 
army but died of small-pox. The author of the Prabandhachintémani 
gives Chémunda a reign of six months, while the author of the Vichdra- 
Sreni entirely drops his name and gives a reign of fourteen years to 
Vallabha made up of the thirteen years of Chamunda and the six 
months of Vallabha. This seems to be a mistake. It would seem 
more correct, as is done in several copperplate lists, to omit V. allabha, 
since he must have reigned jointly with his father and his name is 
not wanted for purposes of succession. The Vichdrasreni and the 
Prabandhachintémaui agree in ending Vallabha’s reign in a.p. 1010 
(S. 1066). The author of the Dvydsraya states that Chdmunda 
greatly lamenting the death of Vallabha installed Vallabha’s younger 
brother Durlabha, and himself retired to die at S’uklatirtha on the 
Narbada. 

Durlabha whom the Sukritasankfrtana also calls Jagatjhampaka 
or World Guardian came to the throne in 4.p. 1010 (S. 1066). The 
Prabandhachintémani gives the length of his reign at eleven years 
and six months while the Vichdrasreni makes it twelve years closing 
it in A.D. 1022 (8. 1078). The author of the Dyvas'raya says that 
along with his brother Naga Raja, Durlabha attended the Svayamvara 
or bridegroom-choosing of Durlabha Devi the sister of Mahendra the 

ee eee se a 

? The difference between 1052 and 1053 is probably only a few months. 

* The fight with Muiija must have taken place about ap. 1011 (S. 1067). As 
Chamunda started just after installing Vallabha the beginning of the reign must be 
before a.p. 997 as Tailapa who fought with Munja died in that year. This is proved by 
2 manuscript dated 4.p. 994 (S. 1050) which gives the reigning king as Muiija, That 


Bhoja Mufija’s successor was ruling in A.D. 1014 (8.1070) makes it 
Murija’s reign extended to a.p. 1011 (S. 1067). + probable that 
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Raja of Nadol in Mérwaér. The kings of Anga, K4si, Avanti, Chedi, 
Kuru, Hina, Mathurd4, Vindhya, and Andhra were also present.' The 
princess chose Durlabha and Mahendra gave his younger sister 
Lakshmi to Durlabha’s brother Néga Radja. The princess’ choice of 
Durlabha drew on him the enmity of certain of the other kings all of 
whom he defeated, The brothers then returned to Anahilavaéda where 
Durlabha built a lake called Durlabhasarovara. The author of the 
Prabandhachintémani says that Durlabha gave up the kingdom to 
his son (?) Bhima.? He also states that Durlabha went on pilgrimage 
and was insulted on the way by Mufja king of Mélwa. This seems 
the same tale which the Dvyds’raya tells of Ch4munda. Since Mufja 
cannot have been a cotemporary ot Durlabha the Dvyas‘raya’s account 
seems correct. 


Durlabha was sueceeded by his nephew Bhima the son of Durlabha’s 
younger brother Naga Raja. The author of the Dvyds'raya says that 
Durlabha wishing to retire from the world offered the kingdom to his 
nephew Bhima; that Bhima declined in favour of his father Naga 
Raja ; that Naga Raja refused ; that Durlabha and Naga Raja persuad- 
ed Bhima to take the government; and that after installmg Bhima 
the two brothers died together. Such a voluntary double death sounds 
unlikely unless the result was due to the machinations of Bhima. 
The Prabandhachintamani gives Bhima a reign of fifty-two years 
from a.p. 1022 to 1074 (S. 1078-1130), while the Vicharas‘reni 
reduces his reign to forty-two years placing its close m A.D. 1064 
(S. 1120). Forty-two years would seem to be correct as another copy 
of the Prabandhachintémaui has 42. 


Two copperplates of Bhima are available one dated a.p. 1030 
(S. 1086) eight or nine years after he came to the throne, the other 
from Kacch in a.p. 1037 (S. 1093). 


Bhima seems to have been more powerful than either of his 
predecessors. According to the Dvyds’raya his two chief enemies were 
the kings of Sindh and of Chedi or Bundelkhand. He Jed a victorious 
expedition against Hammuka the king of Sindh, who had conquered 
the king of Sivasdna and another against Karna king of Chedi who 
paid tribute and submitted. The Prabandhachintémani has a verse, 
apparently an old verse interpolated, which says that on the Mdlwa 
king Bhoja’s death, while sacking Dhédrdpuri, Karna took Bhima as 
his coadjutor, and that afterwards Bhima’s general Damara took Karna 
captive and won from him a gold mandapikd or canopy and images 
of Ganesa and Nilakanthes’vara Mahddeva. Bhima is said to have 
presented the canopy to Somandtha. 

When Bhima was engaged against the king of Sindh, Kulachandra 
the general of the Mélwa king Bhoja with all the Malwa feudatories, 
invaded Anahilavdda, sacked the city, and sowed shell-money at the 
gate where the time-marking gong was sounded. So great was the 





1 This Svayamvara and the list of attendant and rival kings seem imaginary, The 
Nadol chiefship was not important enough to draw kings from the countries named. 
? The text has son but Bhima was Durlabha’s nephew not his son. 
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loss that the ‘sacking of Kulachandra’ has passed into a proverb. 
Kulachandra also took from Anahilavdda an acknowledgment of victory 
or jayapatra. On his return Bhoja received Kulachandra with honour 
but blamed him for not sowing salt instead of shell-money.' He said 
the shell-money is an omen that the wealth of Malwa will flow to 
Gujar4t. An unpublished inscription of Bhoja’s successor Udaydditya 
in a temple at Udepur near Bhilsé confirms the above stating that 
Bhima was conquered by Bhoja’s officers.* 

The Solanki kings of Anahilapura being S‘aivites held the god 
Somandtha of Prabhdsa in great veneration. The very ancient and holy 
shrine of Prabhisa has long been a place of special pilgrimage. As 
early as the Yadavas of Dwarké,® pilgrimages to Prabhdsa are recorded 
but the Mahdbhérata makes no mention either of Somandtha or of 
any other S’aivite shrine. The shrine of Somandtha was probably 
not established before the time of the Valabhis (a.p. 480-767). 
As the Valabhi kings were most open-handed in religious gifts, it 
was probably through their grants that the Somandtha temple rose 
to importance. The Solankis were not behind the Valabhis in devo- 
tion to Somandtha. To save pilgrims from oppression Mdlardja 
fought Graharipu the A’bhira king of Sorath Miularaja afterwards 
went to Prabhdsa and also built temples in Gujarét in honour of the god 
Somandtha, As Mutilardja’s suecessors Chdmundaand Durlabha continu- 
ed firm devotees of Somandtha during their reigns (a.p. 997-1022) the 
wealth of the temple must have greatly increased. 


No Gujar4t Hindu writer refers to the destruction of the great 
temple soon after Bhima’s accession.> But the Musalmdn historians 
place beyond doubt that in a.p, 1024 the famous tenth raid of 


! By sowing cowries Kulachandra may have meant to show the cheapness of Anahi- 
lavida. Bhoja’s meaning was that as shells are money, to sow shells was to sow Malwa 
wealth in Gujarat. If Kulachandra had sown salt all would have melted, and no trace 
been left. [This seems a symbolic later-stage explanation. The sense seems to be shell- 
sowing keeps the Anahilavada guardians in place since guardians can live in shells: salt- 
sowing scares the guardian spirits and makes the site of the city a haunt of demons. 
Bhoja saw that thanks to his general the Luck of Anahilavada would remain safe in the 
shells.] 

2 The Prabandhachintémani tells other stories of the relations between Bhima and 
Bhoja. Once when Gujarat was suffering from famine Bhima heard that Bhoja was 
coming with a force against Gujardt. Alarmed at the news Bhima asked Ddmara his 
minister of peace and war to prevent Bhoja coming. Damara went to Mdélwa, amused 
the king by witty stories, and while a play was being acted in court degrading and 
joing other kings, something was said regarding Tailapa of Telingana. On this Damara 
reminded the king that the head of his grandfather Muitja was fixed at Tailap's door. 
Bhoja grew excited and started with an army against Telingana. Hearing that Bhima 
had come against him as far as Bhimapura (?) Bhoja asked Damara to prevent Bhima 
advancing further, Démara stopped Bhima by taking him an elephant as a present 
from Bhoja. The Prabandachintémaui gives numerous other stories showing that at 
times the relations between Bhoja and Bhima were friendly. 

3 See above page 9. 4 See above page 160. 

° With this silence compare the absence (Reinaud’s Mémoire Sur l’Inde, 67) of any 
reference either in Sanskrit or in Buddhist books to the victories, even to the name, of 
Alexander the Great. Also in modern times the ignoring of British rule in the many 
inscriptions of Jain repairers of temples on Satruiijaya hill who belong to British 
territory. The only foreign reference is by one merchant of Daman who acknowledges 
the protection of the Phirangi jéti Puratakala Pitasahi the king of the Firangis of 
Portugal, Buhler in Epigraphia Indica, IL 36, 
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Mahmid of Ghazni, ended in the destruction and plunder of ,Soma- 
natha.! 
Of the destruction of Somandtha the earliest Musalmén account, 


ithat of Ibn Asir (A.D. 1160-1229), supplies the following details : 


In the year a.D. 1024 (H..414) Mahmid captured several forts and 
cities in Hind and he also took the idol called Somandtha. This idol 
was the greatest of all the idols of Hind. At every eclipse? the Hindus 
went on pilgrimage to the temple, and there congregated to the 
number of a hundred thousand persons. According to their doctrine 
of transmigration the Hindus believe that after separation from the 
body the souls of men meet at Somandtha ; and that the ebb and flow 


{ of the tide is the worship paid to the best of its power by the sea to the 


idol. All that is most precious in India was brought to Somandtha. 
The temple attendants received the most valuable presents, and the 
temple was endowed with more than 10,000 villages.* In the temple 
were amassed jewels of the most exquisite quality and of incalculable 
value. The people of India have a great river called Ganga to which 
they pay the highest honour and into which they cast the bones of their 
great men, in the belief that the deceased will thus secure an entrance 
to heaven. Though between this river and Somandtha is a distance of 
about 1200 miles (200 parasanys) water was daily brought from it 
to wash the idol. Every day a thousand Brahmans performed the 
worship and introduced visitors. The shaving of the heads and 
beards of pilgrims employed three hundred barbers.? Three hundred 
and fifty persons sang and danced at the gate of the temple,® every one 
receiving a settled daily allowance. When Mahmtd was gaining 
victories and demolishing idols in North India, the Hindus said 
Somanatha is displeased with these idols. If Somandtha had been satisfied 
with them no one could have destroyed or injured them, When 
Mahmid heard this he resolved on making a campaign to destroy 
Somandtha, believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers and 
imprecations to be false and futile they would embrace the Faith. 


So he prayed to the Almighty for aid, and with 30,000 horse 
besides volunteers left Ghazni on the 10th Sha’ban (H.414, a.v. 1024), 





1 Elliot and Dowson, IT. 468ff. Sir H. M. Elliot gives extracts for this expedition 
from the Térikh-i-Alfi, Tabak it-i-Akbari, Tabakat-i-Nagiri, and Rauzatu-s-safa. 

2 Since the earliest times Hindus have held eclipse days sacred. According to the 
Mahabharata the Yadavas of Dwark4 came to Somandtha for an eclipse fair. Great 
fairs are still held at Somandtha on the Kartika and Chaitra (December and April) 
fullmoons. 

3 This old Indian idea is expressed in a verse in an inscription in Somandtha Patan itself, 

4 Ten thousand must be taken vaguely. 

5 Compare Sachau’s Alberuni, II. 104. Every day they brought Somandtha a jug of 
Ganges water and a basket of Kashmir flowers. Somanatha they believed cured every 
inveterate sickness and healed every desperate and incurable disease, The reason why 
Somanatha became so famous was that it was a harbour for those who went to and fro from 
Sofala in Zanzibar to China, It is still the practice to carry Ganges water to bathe 
distant gods, 

6 These must be the local Sompura Brahmans who stiJl number more than five 
hundred souls in Somanitha Patan. 

7 Shaving is the first rite performed by pilgrims. 

8 Dancers are now chiefly found in the temples of Southern India, 
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He took the road to Multdn and reached it in the middle of Ramzan. 
The road from Mult4in to India lay through a barren desert without 
inhabitants or food. Mahmédd collected provisions for the passage and 
loading 30,000 camels with water and corn started for Anahilavdda. 
After he had crossed the desert he perceived on one side a fort full of 
people in which place there were wells.!_ The leaders came to conciliate 
him, but he invested the place, and God gave him victory over it, for 
the hearts of the people failed them through fear. He brought the 
place under the sway of Islim, killed the inhabitants, and broke in 
pieces their images. His men carrying water with them marched for 


Anahilavdda, where they arrived at the beginning of Zilkdda. 


The Chief of Anahilav4da, called Bhim, fled hastily, and abandon- 
ing his city went to a certain fort for safety and to prepare for war. 
Mahmid pushed on for Somandtha. On his march he came to several forts 
in which were many images serving as chamberlains or heralds of Soma- 
ndtha. These Mahméd called Shaitdn or devils. He killed the people, 
destroyed the fortifications, broke the idols in pieces, and through a 
waterless desert marched toSomandtha. In the desert land he met 20,000 
fighting men whose chiefs would not submit. He sent troops against 
them, defeated them, put them to flight, and plundered their possessions. 
From the desert he marched to Dabalwdrah,? two days’ journey from 
Somanatha. The people of Dabalwdrah stayed in the city believing 
that the word of Somandtha would drive back the invaders. Mahmid 
took the place, slew the men, plundered their property, and marched to 
Somandtha. 

Reaching Somandtha on a Thursday in the middle of Zilkéda Mahmfd 
beheld a strong fortress built on the sea-shore, so that its walls were 
washed by. the waves.? From the walls the people jeered at the 
Musalmdns, Our deity, they said, will cut off the last man of you 
and destroy you all. On the morrow which was Friday the assailants 
advanced to the assault. When the Hindus saw how the Muhammadans 
fought they abandoned their posts and left the walls. The Musalmdns 
planted their ladders and scaled the walls. From the top they raised 
their war-cry, and showed the might of Isl4m. Still their loss was 
so heavy that the issue seemed doubtful. A body of Hindus hurried 
to Somandtha, cast themselves on the ground before him, and besought 
him to grant them victory. Night came on and the fight was stayed. 


Early next morning Mahmid renewed the battle. His men made 
greater havoc among the Hindus till they drove them from the town 
to the house of their idol Somandtha. At the gate of the temple the 
slaughter was dreadful. Band after band of the defenders entered the 
temple and standing before Somandtha with their hands clasped round 
their necks wept and passionately entreated him, Then they issued 
forth to fight and fought till they were slain. The few left alive took 





1 Mahnnid seems to have crossed the desert from Multan and Bahd4walpur to Bikanir 
and thence to Ajmir. 

Apparently Delvdda near Und. Mabkmtid’s route seems to have been from Anahila- 
vada to Modhera and Mandal, thence by the Little Ran near Patri and Bajdna ‘nl 
thence by Jhalavad Gohelvid and Babriavad to Delvada. , 

° The waves still beat against the walls of the ruined fort of Somandtha. 
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to the sea mm boats but the Musalmdns overtook them and some were 
killed and some were drowned. 


The temple ofSomanatha rested on fifty-six pillars of teakwood cover- 
ed with lead.! The idol was in a dark chamber. The height of the idol 
was five cubits and its girth three cubits. This was what appeared to 
the eye ; two cubits were hidden in the basement. It had no appear- 
ance of being sculptured. Mahmid seized it, part of it he burnt, and 
part he carried with him to Ghazni, where he made it a step at the 
entrance of the Great Mosque.? The dark shrine was lighted by 
exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain of gold 
200 mans in weight. To the chain bells were fastened. And when 
each watch of the night was over the chain was shaken and the ring- 
ing of the bells roused a fresh party of Bréhmans to carry on the 
worship, In the treasury which was near the shrine were many idols 
of gold and silver. Among the treasures were veils set with jewels, 
every jewel of immense value. What was found in the temple was 


worth more than two millions of dixdrs. Over fifty thousand Hindus 
were slain.® 


After the capture of Somandtha, Mahmid received intelligence that 
Bhim the chief of Anahilaviéda had gone to the fort of Khandahat,* 
about 240 miles (40 parasangs) from Somandtha between that place 
and the desert. Mahmiad marched to Khandahat. When he came 
before it he questioned some men who were hunting as to the tide. He 
learned that the ford was practicable, but that if the wind blew a little 
the crossing was dangerous, Mahmid prayed to the Almighty and 
entered the water. He and his forces passed safely and drove out the 
enemy. From Khandahat he returned intending to proceed against 
Mansira in central Sindh, whose ruler was an apostate Muhammadan. 
At the news of Mahmiid’s approach the chief fled into the date forests. 
Mahmud followed, and surrounding him and his adherents, many of 
them were slain, many drowned, and few escaped. Mahmédd then went 





1 This shows that the temple was a building of brick and wood. According to Alberuni 
(Sachau, II, 105) the temple was built about a hundred years before Mahmuid’s invasion, 
An inscription at Patan states that Bhimadeva I. (a.p, 1022-1072) rebuilt the Soma- 
natha temple of stone. In Dr. Bhagvdnlal’s opinion the first dynasty in Gujardt to 
make stone buildings were the Solankis. Befure them buildings and temples were of 
wood and brick. 

2 Of the fate of the great Linga Alberuni (Sachan, IT. 103) writes: Prince Mahmfd 
ordered the upper part to be broken. The rest with allits coverings and trappings of 
gold jewels and embroidered garments he transported to Ghazni. Part of it together 
with the brass Chakravarti or Vishnu of Thanesvar has been thrown into the 
hippodrome of the town: part lies before the mosque for people to rub their feet on. 

3 The next paragraph relating to Mahmidd’s return will be found on page 249 of the 
same volume of Sir H. Elliott’s work. 

* Khandahat which must have been on the coast has not been identified. The 
description suggests some coast island in the gulf of Kacch, By the Girnar route 
forty parasanys that is 240 miles would reach the Kacch coast. Kanthkot in Vagad in 
east Kacch suits well in sound and is known to have been a favourite resort of the 
Solankis. But the ebb and flow of the tide close to it are difficult to explain. The identi- 
fication with Kanthkot is favoured by Dr. Biihler. Colonel Watson (Kathidwér Gazetteer, 
80) prefers Gandhvi on the Kathitvada coast a few miles north-east of Midni. M. 
Reinaud and Dr. Weil suggest Gandhar in Broach on the left bank of the mouth of 


the Dhadhar river. Sir H. Elliot (I, 445 and II. 473) prefers Khandadar at the north- 
west angle of Kathidvdda, 
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to Bhatid, and after reducing the inhabitants to obedience, returned to 
Ghazni where he arrived on the 10th Safar 417 H. (a.p. 1026). 


The Rauzatu-s-safa of Mirkhand supplements these details with the 
following account of Mahméd’s arrangements for holding Gujarat ; 
‘It is related that when Sultan Mahmiad had achieved the conquest of 
Somanatha he wished to fix his residence there for some years because 
the country was very extensive and possessed many advantages among 
them several mines which produced pure gold. Indian -rubies were 
brought from Sarandip, one of the dependencies of the kingdom of 
Gujarat. His ministers represented to Mahmid that to forsake 
Khurdsan which had been won from his enemies after so many battles 
and to make Somandtha the seat of government was very improper. 
At Jast the king made up his mind to return and ordered some one 
to be appointed to hold and carry on the administration of the 
country. The ministers observed that as it was impossible for a stranger 
to maintain possession he should assign the country to one of the 
native chiefs, The Sultdn accordingly held a council to settle the 
nomination, in concurrence with such of the inhabitants as were well 
disposed towards him. Some of them represented to him that 
amongst the ancient royal families no house was so noble as that of 
the Dabshilims of whom only one member survived, and he had 
assumed the habit of a Bréhman, and was devoted to philosophical 
pursuits and austerity.’! 


That Mahmad should have found it necessary to appoint some local 
chief to keep order in Gujarat is probable. It is also probable that he 
would choose some one hostile to the defeated king. It has been 
suggested above that Bhima’s uncle Durlabha did not retire but was 
ousted by his nephew and that the story of Vallabha and Durlabha 
dying together pointed to some usurpation on the part of Bhima. 
The phrase the Dabshilims seems to refer either to Durlabhasena or 
his son. Whoever was chosen must have lost his power soon after 
Mahmiid’s departure.” 


_ eee 


? According to Ferishta (Bombay Persian Ed. I. 57, Briggs’ Translation, I. 74) 
Mahmud stayed and meant to make his capital at Anahilavada not at Somandtha, 
That Mahmid did stay at Auahilavada the Martyr’s Mound and the Ghazni Mosque 
in Patan are evidence. Still the mound was probably raised and the mosque may 
at least have been begun in honour of the capture of Anahilavada on the journey south. 
Traces of a second mosque which is said to have had a tablet recording Mahmud of 
Ghazni as the builder have recently (1878) been found at Munjpur about twenty-five 
miles south-east of Rédhanpur. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, 1.75. This account of the Dibshilfms reads more like a tradi- 
tion than an historical record. It is to be noted that the authors both of the ’Ain-i- 
Akbari (4.p. 1583) and of the Mirat-i- Ahmadi (A.D. 1762) give Chamunda as king at the 
time of Mahmud’s invasion. Their statements cannot weigh against Ibn Asir’s account. 
Compare Dr. Biihler’s remarks in Ind. Ant. VI.184. Of Mahmid’s return to Ghazni 
(A.D. 1026) the Tabakat-i-Akbarf says: ‘ When Mahmid resolved to return from Soma- 
natha he learned that Parama Dev, one of the greatest Rajas of Hindustdn, was preparing 
to intercept him. The Sult4n, not deeming it advisable to contend with this chief, went 
towards Multén through Sindh, In this journey his men suffered much in some places 
from scarcity of water in others from want of forage, After enduring great difficulties 
he arrived at Ghazni in 4.p. 1029 (H. 417)’ This Parama Dey would seem to be the 
Parmiara king of A’bu who could well block the Ajmir-Gujarat route. The route taken 
by Mabmtid must have passed by Mansiira near Bréhmanabid, Bhatia, and Multin, It 
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An inseription at Somandtha shows that soon after Mahmud was 
gone Bhimadeva began to build a temple of stone in place of the former 
temple of brick and wood. 


A few years later Bhima was on bad terms with Dhandhuka the 
Paramdra’ chief of Abu, and sent his general Vimala to subdue him. 
Dhandhuka submitted and made over to Vimala the beautiful Chitra- 
kita peak of Abu, where, in a.p. 1032 (S. 1088), Vimala built the 
celebrated Jain temples known as Vimalavasahi still one of the 
glories of Abu.! 


Bhima had three wives Udaydmati who built a step-well at Anahila- 
vada, Bukulddevi, and another. These ladies were the mothers of 
Karna, Kshemaraja, and Milardja. Of the three sons Mulardja, though 
his mother’s name is unknown, was the eldest and the heir-apparent. 
Of the kindly Mulardja the author of the Prabandhachintémani tells 
the following tale: In a year of scarcity the Kutumbikas or cultivators 
of Vishopaka and Dandéhi found themselves unable to pay the king 
his share of the land-produce. Bhimardja sent a minister to inquire 
and the minister brought before the king all the well-to-do people of 
the defaulting villages. One day prince Mulardja saw these men 
talking to one another in alarm, Taking pity on them he pleased the 
king by his skilful riding. The king asked him to name a boon and 
the prince begged that the demand on the villagers might be remitted. 
The boon was granted, the ryots went home in glee, but within three 
days Mialardja was dead. Next season yielded a bumper harvest, and 
the people came to present the king with his share for that year as 
well as with the remitted share for the previous year. Bhimdev declined 
t receive the arrears. A jury appointed by the king settled that the 
royal share of the produce for both years should be placed in the king’s 
hands for the erection of a temple called the new Tripurushaprasdda 
for the spiritual welfare of prince Mulardja? 





must have been in the crossing of the great desert that he suffered so severely from scar- 
city of water and forage. Ferishta (Briggs, I. 75) says that many of Mahmud’s troops 
died raging mad from the intolerable heat and thirst. The historian Muhammad Ufi 
(a.D. 1200) alleges (Elliot, IT. 192) that two Hindus disguised as countrymen offered 
themselves as guides and led the army three days’ march out of the right course, where 


they were saved only by Mahmdd’s miraculous discovery of a pool of sweet water. : 


[This tale of the self-sacrificing Brahman or priest and the miraculous find of water 
has gathered round Mahmid as the latest of myth centres. It is Herodotus’ (Book 
TIE. 154-158) old Zopyrus tale (Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 318); it is revived in 
honour of the Great Kush4n Kanishka, a.p. 78 (Beruni in Elliot, Il. 11), of the 
Sassanian Firoz a.p. 457-483 (Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 318), and of a certain 
king of Zabulistan or Ghazni of uncertain date (Elliot II. 170). Similarly the puzzling 
Dabshilim tale seems to be peculiar neither to Gujar&t nor to Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It seems a repetition of the tale of Dabshilim the man of the royal race, who, 
according to the Panchatantra or Fables of Pilpai, was chosen successor of Porus after 
Alexander the Great’s Viceroy had been driven out. {Compare Reinaud’s Mémoire Sur 
VInde, 127-128,] The Tabakat-i-Ndsiri (a.p. 1227) adds (Elliot, IT. 475) that the guide 
devoted his life for the sake of Somandtha and this account is adopted by Ferishta. 
Briggs’ Translation, I. 78. 

} Vasahiis Prakrit for Vasati that is residence. The word is used to mean a group 
of temples. 

® Several later mentions of a Tripurushaprdsdda show there was only one building 
ofthat name. The statement that the great Mularija I, built a Tripurushaprds4da 
seems a mistake, due to a confusion with prince Mulardja. 
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Bhima reigned forty-two years. Both the Prabandhachintémani 
and the Vichdrasreni mention Karna as his successor. According to 
the Dvydsraya Bhima, wishing to retire toa religious life, offered the 
succession to Kshemardja. But Kshemardaja also was averse from the 
labour of ruling and it was settled that Karna should succeed. 


Bhima died soon after and Kshemardja retired to a holy place on 
the Sarasvat{ named MundakeSvara not far from Anahilavdda. Karna 
is said to have granted Dahithali a neighbouring village to Devaprasada 
the son of Kshemardja that he might attend on his father in his 
religious seclusion, But as the Kuméarapélacharita mentions 
Kshemardaja being settled at Dahithali as a ruler not as an ascetic it 
seems probable that Dahithali was granted to Kshemardja for 
maintenance as villages are still granted to the bhéyas or brethren of 
the ruler. 


Karna who came to the throne in a.p. 1064 (S. 1120) had a more 
peaceful reign than his predecessors. He was able to build charitable 
public works among them a temple called Karna-meru at Anahilavdda. 
His only war was an expedition against Ashé Bhil, chief of six lakhs! 
of Bhils residing at Ashdpalli the modern village of Asdval near 
Ahmadabdd.? Ashd was defeated and slain. In consequence of an 
omen from a local goddess named Kochharva,? Karna built her a 
temple in Aséval and also built temples to Jayanti Devi and 
Karnegvara Mahadeva. He made a lake called Karnaségara and 
founded a city called Karndvati which he made his capital. 


Karna had three ministers Munjila, Sd4ntu, and Udaya. Udaya 
was a Srimali Vadnid of Mdrwadr, who had settled in Anahilavdda 
and who was originally called Ud4. Sdntu built a Jain temple called 
Sdntu-vasahi and Uda built at Karndvat{ a large temple called 
Udaya-varaha, containing seventy-two images of Tirthankars, twenty- 
four past twenty-four present and twenty-four to come. By 
different wives Uda had five sons, Ahada or Asthada, Chahada, Béhada, 
Ambada, and Solld, of whom the last three were half brothers of the 
first two.* Except Sollé, who continued a merehant and became 
very wealthy, all the sons entered the service of the state and rose to 
high stations during the reign of Kumdrapdla. 


In late life Karna married Miyénalladevi daughter of Jayakeéi 
son of Subhakesi king of the Karndtaka. According to the Dvy4sraya 
a wandering painter showed Karna the portrait of a princess whom 


he described as daughter of Jayakesi the Kadamba king® of 








' Meaning a large number of Bhils of whom A’shé was the head. 

2 Forbes’ Ras Mal4 (New Ed.), 79. 

5 Probably a Bhil goddess. The name does not sound Sanskrit, 

“In one passage the Prabandhachintémani calls these princes half-brothers of 
tes Further details show that they were half-brothers of one another and sons of 

aya. 

* This Jayakesi is Jayakesi I, son of Shashthadeva (S’uchakes‘ii) the third of the 
Goa Kadambas. Jayakesi’s recorded date A.D. 1052 (S. 974) fits well with the time 
of Karna (Fleet’s Kadnarese Dynasties, 91). The Prabandhachintamani tells the 
following story of the death of Jayakesi. Jayakesi had a favourite parrot whom he 
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Chandrapura! in the Dakhan, and who he said had taken a vow to 
marry Karna. In token of her wish to marry Karna the painter 
said the princess had sent Karna an elephant. Karna went to see the 
present and found on the elephant a beautiful princess who had come 
so far in the hope of winning him for a husband. According to the 
Prabandhachintamani Karua found the princess ugly and: refused to 
marry her. On this the princess with eight attendants determined to 
burn themselves on a funeral pyre and Udaydmati Karna’s mother also 
declared that if he did not relent she too would be a sacrifice. Under 
this compulsion Karna married the princess but refused to treat her as 
a wife. The minister Muijdla, learning from a kajichuki or palace- 
servant that the king loved a certain courtezan, contrived that Miyé- 
nalladevi should take the woman’s place, a device still practised by 
ministers of native states. Karna fell mto the snare and the queen 
became pregnant by him, having seeured from the hand of her 
husband his signet ring as a token which eould not be disclaimed. 
Thus in Karna’s old age Miydnalladevi became the mother of the 
illustrious Siddhardja Jayasimha, who, according to a local tradition 
quoted by Mr. Forbes, first saw the light at Pdélanpur.? When three 
years old the precocious Siddhard4ja climbed and sat upon the throne. 
This ominous event being brought to the king’s notice he consulted his 
astrologers who advised that from that day Siddhardja should be 
installed as heir-apparent. 

The Gujarat chronicles do not record how or when Karna died. It 
appears from a manuscript that he was reigning in A. pv. 1089 
(S. 1145).3 The Hammiramahikavya says ‘The illustrious Karna- 
deva was killed in battle by king Duséala of Sakambhari,’ and the 
two appear to have been cotemporaries. The author of the- 
Dvyasraya says that Karna died fixing his thoughts on Vishnu, 
recommending to Siddhar4ja his cousin Devaprasdda son of Kshemardaja. 
According to the Prabandhachiatamani Vichdrasreni and Sukrita- 
sankirtana Karna died in a.p. 1094 (S. 1150). 


As, at the time of his father’s death, Siddhardja was a minor® the 
reins of government must have passed into the hands of his mother 
Miy&nalladevi. That the succession should have been attended with 
struggle and intrigue is not strange. According to the Dvydsraya 
Devapraséda, the son of Kshemardja burned himself on the funeral 
pile shortly after the death of Karna, an action which was probably 
the result of some intrigue regarding the succession. Another intrigue- 





one day asked to come out of his cage and dine with him. The parrot said : The 
cat sitting near you will kill me. The king seeing no cat replied: If any cat kills you 
I too willdie. The parrot left his cage, ate with the king, and was killed by the cat. 
Jayakesi made ready his funeral pyre, and, in spite of his minister’s prayers, taking the 
dead parrot in his hand laid himself on the funeral pyre and was burned. 

' Chandrapura is probably Chandaivar near Gokarn in North KAnara. 

2 Rds Mals (New Edition), 83. 

3 Kielhorn’s Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1881 page 22. 
- *Dussala was sixth in descent from Vigrahardja the enemy of Miularéja from. 
whom Karna was fifth in descent. 
P : a date of his installation is given by the author of the Vichdragreni as Vikrama 
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ended in the death of Madanapala brother of Karna’s mother queen 
Udaydmati, at the hands of the minister Séntu, who along with 
Munjala and Udd, helped the queen-mother Miydnalladevi durmg the 
regency. Mufijdla and Saéntu continued in office under Siddhardja. 
Another minister built a famous Jain temple named Mahdrdjabhuvana 
in Sidhpur at the time when Siddhardja built the Rudramdlé. An 
inscription from a temple near Bhadresar in Kacch dated a.p. 1139 
(S.1195 Ash4dha Vad 10, Sunday), in recording grants to Audichya 
Brahmans to carry on the worship in an old temple of Udales‘vara and 
in a new temple of Kumérapdles‘vara built by Kumérapdla son of the 
great prince Asapala,! notes that Didaka was then minister of Siddha- 
raja. Among his generals the best known was a chief named 
Jagaddeva (Jag Dev), commonly believed to be a Paraméra, many of 
whose feats of daring are recorded in bardic and popular romances.? 
Though Jag Dev is generally called a Paramara nothing of his family 
is on record. The author of the Prabandhachintamani deseribes 
Jagaddeva as a thrice valiant warrior held in great respeet by 
Siddharéja. After Siddhar4ja’s death Jagaddeva went to serve king 
Permadi ‘to whose mother’s family he was related. Permddi gave him 
a chiefship and sent him to attack Mélava. 


When Siddharaja attained manhood his mother prepared to go in 
great state on pilgrimage to Somandtha. She went with rich offerings 
as far as Baéhuloda apparently the large modern village of Bholéda on 
the Gujarét-Kathidvada frontier about twenty-two miles south-west of 
Dholka, At this frontier town the Anahilavéda kings levied a tax on 
all pilgrims to Somanatha, Many of the pilgrims unable to pay the tax 
had to return home in tears. Miydnglladevi was so saddened by the 
woes of the pilgrims that she stopped her pilgrimage and returned home. 
Siddhardja met her on the way and asked her why she had turned 
back. Miydnalladevi said, I will neither eat nor go to Somandtha until 
you order the remission of the pilgrim tax. Siddhardja called the 
Bholada treasurer and found that the levy yielded 72 lakhs a year. 
In spite of the serious sacrifice Siddhar4ja broke the board authorizing 
the levy of the tax and pouring water from his hand into his mother’s 
declared that the merit of the remission was hers. The queen went to 
Somanatha and worshipped the god with gold presenting an elephant 
and other gifts and handing over her own weight in money. 


Aceording to the Prabandhachintémani while Miydnalladevi and 
Siddharéja were on pilgrimage Yasovarman king of Mdlwa continually 
harassed the Gurjjara-Mandala. Gantu who was in charge of the 
kingdom asked Yasovarman on what consideration he would retire. 


ee 


? Asapdla and Kumérapdla appear to be local chiefs. 

? Compare Forbes’ Ras Malt, I. 118 - 153. 

> Goa Kadamba inscriptions say that Jaggaddeva was the cousin of the Goa Kidamba 
king Vijay4rka the nephew of Miydnalladevi and call him by courtesy the younger 
brother of Vijayirka’s son Jayakesi II. He would seem to have been held in esteem 
by Vijayirka and his son Jayakesi, to have then gone for some time to Siddhara ja, 
and after leaving Siddhar tja to have transferred his services to Permadi. His being” 
called Paramara may be due to his connection with Permidi. Fleet’s Kanarese 
Dynasties, 91, * Seventy-two a favourite number with Indian authors, 
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Yasovarman said he would retire if Siddhardja gave upto him the Chapter IL 
merit of the pilgrimage to Somes‘vara. Sdntu washed his feet and TRE 
taking water in his hand surrendered to YaSovarman the merit of § CHavLuKyas, 
Siddhardja, on which, according to his promise, YaSovarman retired. 4+?» 961 - 1242. 
On his return Siddhardja asked Santu what he meant by transferring ee 
his sovereign’s merit to a rival. Sdéntu said, ‘If you think my giving 45, 7094 . 1143. 
YaSovarman your merit has any importance I restore it to you.’ This 

curious story seems to be a Jain fiction probably invented with the 

object of casting ridicule on the Brdhmanical doctrine of merit. 

Yasovarman was not acotemporary of Siddhardja. The Malwa king 

referred to is probably YaSovarman’s predecessor Naravarman, of 

whom an inscription dated a.p. 1134 (8. 1190) is recorded. 


Under the name Sadharo Jesingh, Siddhardja’s memory is fresh in 
Gujarat as its most powerful, most religious, and most charitable ruler. 
Almost every old work of architectural or antiquarian interest in 
Gujarat is ascribed to Siddhardja. In imseriptions he is styled The 
great king of kings, The great lord, The great Bhattiraka, The 
lord of Avanti, The hero of the three worlds, The conqueror of 
Barbaraka, The universal ruler Siddha, The illustrious Jayasimhadeva. 
Of these the commonest attributes are Siddhachakravartin the Emperor 
of Magic and Siddbaréja the Lord of Magic, titles which seem to 
claim for the king divine or supernatural powers. In connection 
with his assumption of these titles the Kumérapélaprabandha, 
the Dvydsraya, and the Prabandhachintémani tell curious tales. 
According to the Dvydsraya, the king wandering by,night had subdued 
the Bhitas, Sékinis, and other spirits. He had also lyarnt many mantras 
or charms, From what he saw at night he Would «all people in the day 
time and say ‘ You have such a cause of uneasiness’ or ‘ You have such 
a comfort.’ Seeing that he knew their secrets the \pgople thought that 
the king knew the hearts of all men and must be the avatara of some 
god. A second story tells how Siddhardja helped a Naga prince and 
princess whom he met by night on the Sarasvati* Aecordmg toa 
third story told in the Kumérapdlaprabandha two Yoginis or nymphs 
came from the Himalayas and asked the king by what mystic powers 
he justified the use of the title Siddharéja. The king agreed to perform 
some wonders in open court in the presence of the nymphs. With the 
help of a former minister, Haripdla, the king had a dagger prepared 
whose blade was of sugar and its handle of iron set with jewels. When 
the king appeared in court to perform the promised wonders a depu- 
tation of ambassadors from king Permddi of Kalydnakataka’ was 


1 Prabandhachint4mani and Kumiarapdlacharita. 
2 Dr. Kielhorn’s Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1881 page 22. 


3The Kumirapslacharita says that the title was assumed on the conquest of 
Barbaraka. The verse is : 


“4 iy ~ ~ 
frat sareaieg eareredrrad 

that is, by him the demon Barbaraka was vanquished, therefore he became Siddhardja 
The Lord of Magical Power, 

4Ind. Ant. IV. 265. 

5 This Permadi may be the Goa Kddamba chief Perm4di Sivachitta (A.D. 1147 -1175), 
who was heir-apparent in the time of Siddharaja, or the Sinda chief Permddi who 
was a cotemporary of Siddhardja and flourished in A.D, 1144. 
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announced. The deputation entered and presented the prepared dagger 
as a gift from their lord. The king kept the prepared dagger and in 
its stead sent all round the court a real dagger which was greatly 
admired. After the real dagger had been seen and returned the king 
said: I will use this dagger to show my mystic powers, and in its place 
taking the false dagger ate its sugar blade. When the blade was eaten 
the minister stopped the king and said Let the Yoginis eat the handle. 
The king agreed and as the Yoginis failed to eat the handle which was 
iron the superiority of the king’s magic was proved. 


A fourth story in the Dvyds’raya tells that when the king was plan- 
ning an invasion of Malwa a Yogini came from Ujjain to Patan and 
said ‘O Raja, if you desire great fame, come to Ujjain and humbly 
entreat Kdlika and other Yoginis and make friends with Yas ovarman 
the Raja of Ujjain.’ The king contemptuously dismissed her, saying, 
“If you do not fly hence like a female crow, I will cut off your nose 
and ears with this sword.’ 


So also the king’s acts of prowess and courage were believed to be 
due to magieal aid. According to the common belief Siddhardja did 
his great acts of heroism by the help of a demon named Babaro, 
whom he is said to have subdued by riding on a corpse in a 
burying ground. The story in the Prabandhachintémani is similar to 
that told of the father of Harshavardhana who subdued a demon with 
the help of a Yogi. Itis notable that the story had passed into its 
present form within a hundred years of Siddhardja’s death. Somes’vara 
in his Kirtikaumu¢i says, ‘ This moon of kings fettered the prince of 
goblins Barbara a burial-plaee, and became known among the 
crowd of kings as Siddhardja.’ Older records show that the origin of 
the story, at least of the demon’s name, is historieal being traceable to 
one of Siddhardja’s copperplate attributes Barbaraka-jishnu that is 
conqueror of Barbaraka. The Dvyds‘rayakosha represents this Barbara 
as a leader of Kdkshasas or Mlechhas, who troubled the Brahmans at 

‘risthala-Siddhapura. Jayasimha conquered him and spared his life at 
the instance of his wife Pingaliké. Afterwards Barbara gave valuable 
presents to Jayasimha and ‘served him as other Rajputs.’! Barbaraka 





“ 

1Jnd. Ant. IV. 2, Regarding Barbaraka Doctor Biihler remarks in Ind, Ant. 
VI. 167; ‘The Varvarakas are one of the non-Aryan tribes which are settled in great 
numbers in North Gujarat, Koli, Bhil, or Mer.’ Siddhardja’s contests with the Barbarakas 
seem to refer to what Tod (Western India, 173 and 195) describes as the inroads of moun- 
taineers and foresters on the plains of Gujarat duringthe eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
To attempt to identify Bhut Barbar or Varvaris hazardous. The name Barbar is of great 
age and is spread from India to Morocco. Wilson (Works, VII. 176) says: The 
analogy between Barbaras and barbarians is not in sound only. In all Sanskrit 
authorities Barbaras are classed with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu. 
According to Sir Henry Rawlinson (Ferrier’s Caravan Journies, 223 note) tribes of Berbers 
are found all over the east. Of the age of the word Canon Rawlinson (Herodotus, IV. 
252) writes: Barbar seems to be the local name for the early race of Accad. In India 
Ptolemy (a.p. 150; McCrindle’s Edn, 146) has atown Barbarei on the Indus and the 
Periplus (A.D. 247 ; McCrindle’s Ed, 108) has a trade-centre Barbarikon on the middle 
mouth of the Indus. Among Indian writings, in the Ramayana (Hall in Wilson’s 
Works, VII. 176 Note *) the Barbaras appear between the Tukhiras and the Kambojas in 
the north : inthe Mahabhérata (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I, 481-2) in one list Var-varaa are 
entered between Sivaras. and Sakas and in another list (Wilson's Works, VII. 176). 
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seems to be the name of a tribe of non-Aryans whose modern represen- 
tatives are the Babarids séttled in South Kathidvada in the province 
still known as Babaridvada. 


A Dohad inscription of the time of Siddhar4ja dated a.p. 1140 
(S.1196) says of his frontier wars: ‘ He threw into prison the lords 
of Surdshtra and Malwa; he destroyed Sindhurdja and other kings ; 
he made the kings of the north bear his commands.’ The Surdshtra 
king referred to is probably a ruler of the Ahir or Chuddsamé tribe 





Barbaras come between Kiratas and Siddhas. Finally (As. Res. XV. 47 footnote) Barbara 
is the northmost of the Seven Konkanas. The names Barbarei in Ptolemy and 
Barbarikon in the Periplus look like some local place-name, perhaps Bambhara, altered 
to a Greek form. The Hindu tribe names, from the sameness in sound as well as from 
their position on the north-west border of India, suggest the Mongol tribe Ju4n-Jugn or 
Var-Var, known tothe western nations as Avars, who drove the Little Yuechi out of Balkh 
in the second half of the fourth century, and, for about a hundred years, ruled to the 
north and perhaps also to the south of the Hindu Kush. (Specht in Journal Asiatique 
1883, II. 390-410; Howorth in Jour. R.A. S. XXI. 721-810.) It seems probable that 
some of these Var-Vars passed south either before or along with the White Hunas 
(A.D. 450-550). Var, under its Mongol plural form Avarti (Howorth, Ditto 722), closely 
resembles Avartiya one of the two main divisions of the Kathis of Kacch (Mr. Erskine’s 
List in J. Bom. Geo. Soc. IT. 59-60 for Aug. 1838). That among the forty-seven clans 
included under the Avartiyas four (Nos. 30, 35, 42, and 43) are Babariyas, suggests that 
the Kdthis received additions from the Var-Vars at different times and places. Dr. Biihler 
(Ind. Ant. VI. 186) thinks that the Babaro or Barbar or Var-Var who gave trouble to 
Siddhar4ja represent some early local non-Aryan tribe. The fact that they are called 
Rakshasas and Mlecchas and that they stopped the ceremonies at Siddhpur north of 
Anahilavida seems rather to point toa foreign invasion from the north than toa 
local uprising of hill tribes. Though no Musalm4n invasion of Gujarét during the 
reign of Siddhardja is recorded a Jesalmir legend (Forbes’ Ras M4lé4, 1.175) tells how 
Lanja Bijirao the Bhatti prince who married Siddharija’s daughter was hailed by his 
mother-in-law as the bulwark of Anahilavada against the power of the king who grows 
too strong. This king may be Bahalim the Indian viceroy of the Ghaznavid Bahram Shah 
(4.D, 1116-1157). Bahalim (Elliot, II. 279 ; Briggs’ Ferista, I. 151) collected an army of 
Arabs, Persians, Afghans, and Khiljis, repaired the fort of Nagor in the province of 
Sewalik, and committed great devastations in the territories of the independent Indian 
rulers. He threw off allegiance to Ghazniand advancing to meet Bahrdm Shh near 
Multan was defeated and slain. Except that they were northerners and that Bahalim’s 
is the only known invasion from the north during tiddharaja’s reign nothing hag it 
found connecting Barbarand Bdhalim. At the same time that the Barbar or Var-Lin 
the Gujarat writers may have been non-Hindu mercenaries from the north-west.: - A 
whom Siddhardja admitted as Hindu subjects is made not unlikely by two Fal nts 
preserved by the Muhammadan historians, The Tarikh-i-Sorath (Bayley’s GAGrat, 35 
Note *) tells how in a,b. 1178 from the defeated army of Shahab-ud-din Ghori the Turkish 
Afghan and Moghal women were distributed the higher class to high caste and the 
commoner to low caste Hindus. Similarly how the better class of male captives were 
ad mitted among Chakaval and Wadhal Rajputs and the lower among Khints, Kolis 
Babrias, and Mers. Again about thirty years later (a.D. 1210) whep his Tay 
mercenaries, who were not converted to Islam, revolted against Shamsu-ud-din Altamsh 
they seized Delhi and built Hindu temples (Elliot, II. 237-239). These cases seejy to 
make it likely that among Bahalim’s mercenaries were some un-Islamised North 
Indian Var-Vars and that they were admitted into Hinduism by Siddhardja and gs the 
story states served him as other Rajputs. Some of the new-comers as noted above seem 
to have merged into the Kéthis. Others founded or joined the Babarids who pive their 
name to Babaridvdda a small division in the south of Kathiavada. Though the tribe js 
now small the 72 divisions of the Babarids show that they were once important. One 
of their leading divisions preserves the early form Var (Kathiaw4r Gazetteer, 132-133) 
and supports their separate northern origin, which is forgotten in the local stories that 
they are descended from Jetvas and Ahirs and have a Brahman element in their 
ancestry. (Tod’s Western India, 413; Kaéthidwtr Gazetteer, 132-123.) Of the Var- 
Vars in their old seats a somewhat doubtful trace remains in the Barbaris a tribe of 
Hazdrahs near Herat (Bellew in Imp. and As. Quar. Review Oct. [89] page 328) and in 
the Panjab (Ibbetson’s Census, 538) Bhabras a class of Panjab Jains, 
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Chapter II. | whose head-quarters were at Jundgadh. According to the Prabandha- 
= Tue chintdémaui Siddhard4ja went in person to subdue Noghan or Navaghani 
Cuautoxyas, the Ahir ruler of Surdshtra; he came to Vardhaménapura that is 
A.D. 961-1242, WVadhvan and from Vadhvan attacked and slew Noghan. Jinaprabha- 
oes sari the author of the Tirthakalpa says of Girndr that Jayasimha 
av. 1094-1143, killed the king named Khengdr and made one Sajjana his viceroy in 
Surdshtra. So many traditions remain regarding wars with Khengér 
that it seems probable that Siddhardja led separate expeditions against 
more than one king of that name. According to tradition the origin 
of the war with Khengdr was a woman named Ranakadevi whom 
Khengdra had married. Rdénakadevi was the daughter of a potter of 
Majevadi village about nine miles north of Junagadh, so famous for her 
beauty that Siddhardja determined to marry her. Meanwhile she had 
accepted an offer from Khengar whose subject she was and had married 
him, Siddhardja enraged at her marriage advanced against Khengaér, 
took him prisoner, and annexed Sorath. That Khengar’s kingdom was 
annexed and Sajjana, mentioned by Jinaprabhasiri, was appointed 

Viceroy is proved by a Girnédr inscription dated a.p. 1120 (8.1176). 


An era called the Simha Samvatsara connected with the name of 
Jayasimha and beginning with a.p. 1113-1114 (S. 1169-70), occurs in 
several inscriptions found about Prabhdsa and South K4thia'vada. This 
era was probably started in that year in honour of this conquest of Khen- 
gér and Sorath.! The earliest known mention of the Simha Samvatsara 
era occurs in a step-well at MAngrol called the Sodhali Vav. The inserip- 
tion is of the time of Kumérapd4la and mentions Sahajiga the father of 
Miulaka the erantor as a member of the bodyguard of the Chdlukyas. 
The inscription states that Sahajiga had several sons able to protect 
Saurdshtra, one of whom was Somardja who built the temple of 
Sahajige$vara, in the enclosure of the Somanatha temple at Prabhdsa ; 
another was Milaka the ndéyaka of Surashtra, who is recorded to 
have made grants for the worship of the god by establishing cesses 
igffangalapura or Mdngrol and other places. The inscription is 
met’: D- 1146 (Monday the 13th of the dark half of Aévin 
tg) S. 1202 and Simha S. 32). This inseription supports the 
at the Simha era was established by Jayasimha, since if the 

era cionged to some other local chief, no Chdlukya viceroy would 
adopt it. The Simha era appears to have been kept up in Gujarat so 
long as Anahilapura rule lasted. The well known Verdaval inscription 
of the time of Arjunadeva is dated Hijri 662, Vikrama S. 1320, 
Valabhi S. 945, Simha 5. 151, Sunday the 13th of Ashddha Vadi. 

This Inseription shows that the Simha era was in use for a century and 

' a halfduring the sovereignty of Anahilavdda in Surdshtra, _ 
Regarding Sajjana Siddhardja’s first viceroy in Surdshtra, the 
~ Prabandhachintémani says that finding him worthy the king appointed 

Sajjana the dandddhipati of Surdshtradesa. Without consulting his 
master Sajjana spent three years’ revenue in building a stone temple of 










1 Abhayatilaka Gani who revised and completed the Dvy4sraya in Vikrama 8. 1312 
(A.D. 1256) says, in his twentieth Sarga, that a new cra was statted by Kumira 
This would seem to reter to the Simha era, y Sumiarapdla, 
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Nemindtha on Girndr instead of a wooden temple which he removed. In 
the fourth year the king sent four officers to bring Sajjana to Anahilavdda. 
The king called on Sajjana to pay the revenues of the past three years. 
In reply Sajjana asked whether the king would prefer the revenue in cash 
er the merit which had acerued from spending the revenue in building 
the temple. Preferring the merit the king sanctioned the spending 
of the revenues on the Tirtha and Sajjana was reappointed 
governor of Scrath.' This stone temple of Sajjana would seem to 
be the present temple cf Neminatha, though many alterations have 
been made in consequence of Aluhammadan sacrilege and a modern 
enclosure has been added. (The inscription of Sajjana which is 
dated A.p. 1120 (S. 1176) is on the inside to the right in passing to 
the small south gate. It contains little but the mention of the 
SAdhu who was Sajjana’s constant adviser. Qn his return from a 
second pilgrimage to Somandtha Siddhardja who was encamped 
near Raivataka that is Girndr expressed a wish to see Sajjana’s 
temple. But the Brahmans envious of the Jains persuaded the king 
that as Girndr was shaped like a lz%g 1t would be sacrilege to climb 
it. Siddhardja respected this objection and worshipped at the foot 
of the mountain. From Girnir-he went to Satrufjaya. Here too 
Bréhmans with drawn swords tried to prevent the king ascending 
the hill. Siddharéja went in disguise at night, worshipped the 
Jain god Adis’vara with Ganges water, and granted the god twelve 
neighbouring villages. On the hill he saw so luxuriant a growth 
of the Sallaki a plant dear to elephants, that he proposed to make 
the hill a breeding place for elephants a second Vindhya. He was 
reminded what damage wild elephants would cause to the holy 
place and for this reason abandoned his plan. 


Siddharaja’s second and greater war was with Malwa. The 
cotemporary kings of Malwa were the Paramara ruler Naravarman 
who flourished from a.p. 1104 to 1133 (S. 1160-1189) and his son 
and successor Yas‘ovarman who ruled up to a.p. 1148 (S, 1199) 
the year of Siddharaja’s death As the names of both these kings 
occur in different accounts of this war, and, as the war is said to 
have lasted twelve years, it scems that fighting began in the time 
of Naravarman and that Siddhardja’s final victory was gained 
in the time of Yasovarman in Siddhardja’s old age about a.p. 1134 
(S. 1190). This view is supported by the local story that his 
expedition against Yasovarman was undertaken while Siddhardja 
was building the Sahasralinga lake and other religious works. 
It is not known how the war arose but the statement of the 
Prabandhachintamani that Siddhardja vowed to make a scabbard 
of Yasovarman’s skin seems to show that Siddhardja received grave 
provocation. Siddhardja is said to have left the building of the 
Sahasralinga lake to the masons and architects and himself tu have 





1} The Kumérapdlacharita states that Sajjana died before the temple was finished, 
and that the temple was completed by his son Paragurama. After the temple was 
finished Siddhardja is said to have come to Somandtha and asked Paragurdma for the 
revenues of Sorath. But on secing the temple on Girndr he was greatly pleased, and on 


coding that it was called Karna-vihdra after his father be sanctioned the outlay on the 
temple. 
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started for Malwa. The war dragged on and there seemed little 
hope of victory when news reached Siddhardja that the three south 
gates of Dhara could be forced. With the help of an elephant an 
entrance was effected. YaSovarman was captured and bound with 
six ropes, and, with his captured enemy as his banner of victory, 
Siddhardja returned to Anahilapura. He remembered his vow, but 
being prevented from carrying it out, he took a little of Yasovar- 
man’s skin and adding other skin to it made a scabbard. The 
captured king was thenceforward kept in a cage. It was this com- 
plete conquest and annexation of Malwa that made Siddhardja assume 
the style of Avantindtha ‘Lord of Avanti, which is mentioned as 
his biruda or title in most of the Chaulukya copperplates.| Malwa 
henceforward remained subject to Anahilavdda. On the return 
from Maélwa an army of Bhils who tried to block the way were 
attacked by the minister Santu and put to flight. 


Siddhardja’s next recorded war is with king Madanavarman the 
Chandela king of Mahobaka the modern Mahobé in Bundelkhand. 
Madanavarman, of whom General Cunningham has found numer- 
ous inscriptions dating from a.D. 1130 to 1164 (S. 1186-1220), was 
one of the most famous kings of the Chandela dynasty. An 
inscription of one of his successors in Kdlanjar fort records that 
Madanavarman ‘in an instant defeated the king of Gurijjara, as 
Krishua in former times defeated Kamsa,’ a statement which agrees 
with the Gujarét accounts of the war between him and Jayasimha. 
In this conflict the Gujarat accounts do not seem to show that 
Siddhardja gained any great victory ; he seems to have been content- 
el with a money present. The Kirtikaumudi states that the king of 
Mahobaka honoured Siddhardjaashis guest and paid a fine and tribute 
by way of hospitality. The account in the Kumérapdlacharita 
suggests that Siddhardja was compelled to come to terms and make 
peace. According to the Kirtikaumudi, and this seems likely, 
Siddharaja went from Dhard to Kélafijara. The account in the 
Prabandhachintémani is very confused. According to the Kumé- 
rapalacharita, on Siddhardja’s way back from Dhaérd at his camp 
near Patan a bard came to the court and said to the king that his 
court was as wonderful as the court of Madanavarman. ‘The bard 
said that Madanavarman was the king of the city of Mahobaka 
and most clever, wise, liberal, and pleasure-loving. The king sent 
a courtier to test the truth of the bard’s statement. The courtier 
returned after six months declaring that the bard’s account was in 
no way exaggerated. Hearing this Siddhardja at once started 
against Mahobaka and encamping within sixteen miles of the 
city sent his minister to summon Madanavarman to surrender. 
Madanavarman who was enjoying himself took little notice of 
the minister. This king, he said, is the same who had to ficht 
twelve years with Dhara; if, as is probable, since he is a kabddi or 
wild king, he wants money, pay him what he wants. The money 


a 


‘Ind. Ant. VI. 194ff. Dr, Bubler (Ditto) takes Avantindtha to siddhard ja’. 
opponent the king of Malwa and not Siddharaja himself, eee oe 
* Archeological Survey Report, XXI, 86, > Jour, B, A, Soc, (1848), 319 
‘ Lay , >8 ° 
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was paid. But Siddhardja was so struck with Madanavarman’s 
indifference that he would not leave until he had seen him. 
Madanavarman agreed to receive him, Siddhardja went with a 
large bodyguard to the royal garden which contained a palace and 
enclosed pleasure-house and was guarded by troops. Only four of 
Siddhardja’s guards were allowed to enter. With these four men 
Siddhardja went in, was shown the palace garden and pleasure- 
houses by Madanavarman, was treated with great hospitality, and 
on his return to Patan was given a guard of 120 men. 


The Dvyasraya says that after his conquest of Ujjain Siddharaja 
seized and imprisoned the king of a neighbouring country named 
Sim. We have no other information on this point. 

The Dohad inscription dated 4.p. 1140 mentions the destruction of 
Sindhurdaja that is the king of Sindh and other kings. The Kirti- 
kaumudi also mentions the binding of the lord of Sindhu. Nothing 
is known regarding the Sindh war. The Kirtikaumudi mentions 
that after a war with Arnordja king of Sdmbhar Siddhardja gave 
his daughter to Arnoraja. This seems to be a mistake as the war 
and alliance with Arnoraja belong to Kumarapéla’s reign. 


Siddharaja, who like his ancestors was a Saiva, showed his zeal 
for the faith by constructing the two grandest works in Gujarat the 
Rudramahdlaya at Siddhpur and the Sahasralinga lake at Patan. 
The Jain chroniclers always try to show that Siddhardaja was favour- 
ably inclined to Jainism. But several of his acts go against this 
claim and some even show a dislike of the Jains. It is true that the 
Jain sage Hemdacharya lived with the king, but the king honoured 
him as a scholar rather than as a Jain. On the occasion of the 
pilgrimage to Somandatha the king offered Hemachdrya a palanquin, 
and, as he would not accept the offer but kept on walking, the king 
blamed him calling him a learned fool with no worldly wisdom. 
Again on one occasion while returning from Miélwa Siddhardja 


encamped at a place called S’rinagara, where the people had decorat- _ 


ed their temples with banners in honour of the king. Finding a 
banner floating over a Jain temple the king asked in anger who 
had placed it there, as he had forbidden the use of banners on Jain 
shrines and temples in Gujarat. On being told that it was a very old 
shrine dating from the time of Bharata, the king ordered that at the 
end of a year the banner might be replaced. This shows the reverse 
of a leaning to Jainism. Similarly, according to the Prabandha- 
chintamani, Hemacharya never dared to speak to the king in favour 
of Jainism but used to say that all religions were good. This 
statement is supported by the fact that the opening verses of all 
works written by Hemdcharya in the time of Siddhardja contain 
no special praise of Jain deities. 

So great is Siddhardja’s fame as a builder that almost every old 
work in Gujarat is ascribed to him. Tradition gives him the credit 
of the Dabhoi fort which is of the time of the Vdghelé king 
Viradhavala, a.p. 1220-1260. The Prabandhachintémani gives this 
old verse regarding Siddhardja’s public works :‘ No one makes a 
great temple (Rudramahdlaya), a great pilgrimage (to Somandtha), 
a great Asthdna (darbér hall), or a great lake (Sahasralinga) 
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such as Siddhar4ja made.’! Of these the Rudramahdlaya, though 
very little is left, from its size and the beauty of its carving, must 
have been a magnificent work the grandest specimen of the architec- 
ture of the Solanki period. The remains of the Sahasralinga lake 
at Anahilapura show that it must have been a work of surprising 
size and richness well deserving its title of mahasarah or great lake. 
Numerous other public works are aseribed to Siddhardja.’ 


At this period it seems that the kings of Gujarat SAmbhar and 
other districts, seeing the great reputation which his literary 
tastes had gained for Bhoja of Dhdérd used all to keep Pandits. 
Certain carvings on the pillars of a mosque at the south-west of the 
modern town of Dhdra show that the building almost as it stands 
was the Sanskrit school founded by Bhoja. The carvings in 
question are beautifully cut Sanskrit grammar tables. Other 
inscriptions in praise of Naravarman show that Bhoja’s successors 
continued to maintain the institution. In the floor of the mosque 
are many large shining slabs of black marble, the largest as much 
as seven feet long, all of them covered with inscriptions so badly 
mutilated that nothing can be made out of them except that they 
were Sanskrit and Prakrit verses in honour of some prince. Ona 
rough estimate the slabs contain as many as 4000 verses.? Accord- 
ing to the old saying any one who drank of the Sarasvati well in 
Dhir& became a scholar. Sarasvati’s well still exists near the 
mosque. Its water is good and it is still known as Akkal-kui or 
the Well of Talent. As in Dhiré soin Ajmir the Arhéi-dinkd 
Jhopdé mosque is an old Sanskrit school, recent excavations having 
brought to light slabs with entire dramas carved on them. So also 
the Gujarat kings had their Pandits and their halls of learning. 
Sripdla, Siddhardja’s poet-laureate, wrote a poetical eulogium or 
prusgasti on the Sahasralinga lake. According to the Prabandha- 
chintémani Siddhardja gathered numerous Pandits to examine the 
eulogium. As has already been noticed Siddhardja’s constant 
companion was the great scholar and Jain dehdrya Hemachandra 
also called Heméchdérya, who, under the king’s patronage, wrote a 
treatise on grammar called Siddhahema, and alsothe well-known 
Dvy4srayakosha which was intended toteach both grammar and 
the history of the Solankis. Hemachandra came into oven greater 





' The original verse is FETS ACTA AeTRata Aelat: aewa Rguraa Prag 
aa ea tr 


* These, as quoted by R4o Séheb Mahipatram Riprdm in his Sadhara Jesangh, are 
the erection of charitable feeding-houses every yojana or four miles, of Dabhvi fort, 
of a kuna or reservoir at Kupadvanj, of the Malavya lake at Dholkd, of small temples, 
of the RudramahSlaya, of the Rini’s step-well, of the Sahasralinga lake, of reservoirs 
. Sihor, of the fort of Sdela, of the Da‘asahasra or ten thousand temples, of the Muna 

ake at Viramgim, of the gadhs or forts of Dadharapur Vadhwin Anantapur and Chu- 
bari, of the Sardhér lake, of the gadhs of J hinjhuvada, Virpur, Bhadula, Vasingapura 
a ae pi apes of Kandola and Sihi Jagapura, of the reservoirsof Dedddrt 
stambh i - i 
sual “Aide st . itpur-Anantpura. It is doubtful how many of these were 
ne of the best preserved slabs was sent by Sir John Male i 
M ilwa to the Museum of the B. B. RB. A. S, lice it still tea ie se ar arean 
century Drakoit in honour of a king but nothing histovical can be made out of it. 
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prominence in the time of Kumérapdla, when he wrote several 
further works and became closely connected with the state religion. 
Several stories remain of Siddharaja assembling poets, and holding 
literary and poetic discussions. 


Record is preserved of a sabha or assembly called by the king to 
hear discussions between a Svet4mbara Jaina deharya named 
Bhattéraka Devastiri and a Digambara Jaina dehirya named 
Kumudachandra who had come from the Karnatak. Devasiri who 
was living and preaching in the Jain temple of Arishtanemi at 
Karnavati,! that is the modern Ahmadabad, was there visited by 
Kumudachandra. Devaséri treated his visitor with little respect 
telling him to go to Patan and he would follow and hold a religious 
discussion or vada. Kumudachandra being a Digambara or skyclad 
Jaina went naked to Patan and Siddhardja honoured him because 
he came from his mother’s country. Siddhardja asked Hemachandra 
to hold a discussion with Kumudachandra and Hemachandra recom- 
mended that Devasiri should be invited as a worthy disputant. At 
a discussion held before a meeting called by the king Kumudachandra 
was vanquished, probably because the first principle of his Digam- 
bara faith that no woman can attain nirvana, was insulting to the 
queen-mother, and the second that no clothes-wearing Jain‘can gain 
mukti or absorption, was an insult to the Jain ministers. The 
assembly, like Brahmanical sabhds at the present day, appears to 
have declined into noise and Siddhardja had to interfere and keep 
order. Devasiri was complimented by the king and taken by one 
Ahada with great honour to his newly built Jaina temple.’ 


In spite of prayers to Somandtha, of incantations, and of gifts to 
Brahmans, Siddhardja Jayasimha had noson. The throne passed into 
the line of Tribhuvanapéla the great-grandson of Bhimadeva I. (a.p. 
1074-62)who was rulingas a feudatory of Siddhdraja at his ancestral 
appanage of Dahithali. Tribhuvanapdla’s pedigree is Bhimadeva I, ; 
his son Kshemardja by Bakulddevia concubine; his son Haripdla ; 
his son Tribhuvanapdla. By his queen Kdsmfradevi Tribhuvanapdla 
had three sons Mahipdla, Kirttipdla, and Kumérapdla, and two 
daughters Premaladevi and Devaladevi. Premaladevi was married 
to one of Siddhardja’s nobles a cavalry general named Kénhada or 
Krishnadeva: Devaladevi was married to Arnordja® or Anardja 


—. — 





1 See above page 170. 

2 Devastiri was born in S, 1134 (a.p. 1078), took dikshd in S. 1152 (a.p, 1096), 
became a Siri in S. 1174 (a.p. 1118), and died on a Thursday in the dark half of 
Sravana S. 1226 (a.p. 1170). His famous disciple Hemachandra was born on the 
fullmoon of Kartika S. 1145 (A.p. 1089), became an ascetic in 3. 1150 (4.D. 1094), 
and died in 8. 1229 (a.p.1173). . 

3 The Prdkrit local name was Ano, of which the Sanskritised forms would appear 
to be Arno, Arnava, A’nika, and A’nalla as given in the Hammframahdkavya, The 
genealogy of these kings of Sakambhari or Sambhar is not settled. The Nadol copper- 
plate dated Samvat 1218 gives the name of its royal grantor as Alan and of Alan’s 
father as Maharaja (Tod’s Rajasthan, I. 804), the latter apparently a mistake for 
Anardja which is the name given in the Dvy‘raya. Alan’s date being V. 1218, the 
date of his father A’na would fit in well with the early part of Kumérapdla’s reign. The 
order of the twonames Alhana and Analla in the Hammiramah4kdvya would seem to 
be mistaken and ought to be reversed. 
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king of Sékambhari or Sdmbhar, the Analladeva of the Hammira- 
mahakavya. Kumdrapdla himself was married by his father to one 
Bhupdladevi. According to the Dvydsraya, Tribhuvanapala was on 
good terms with Siddhardja serving him and going with him to 
war. The Kumarapdlacharita also states that Kumdrapala used 
to attend the court of Siddhardja But from the time he came to 
feel that he would have no son and that the bastard Kumdrapdla 
would succeed him Siddhardja became embittered against Kumara- 
pala. According to the Jain chronicles Siddharaéja was told by the 
god Somandtha, by the sage Hemachandra, by the goddess Ambika 
of Kodindr,‘ and by astrologers that he would have no son and 
that Kumdrapdla would be his successor. According to the 
Kuméarapélacharita so bitter did his hate grow that Siddhardja 
planned the death of Tribhuvanapdla and his family including 
Kumérapdla. Tribhuvanapdla was murdered but Kumdérapdla 
escaped. Grieved at this proof of the king’s hatred Kumdérapéla 
consulted his brother-in-law Krishnadeva who advised him to 
leave his family at Dahithali and go into exile promising to keep 
him informed of what went on at Anahilapura. Kumérapdla left 
in the disguise of a jatadhdri or recluse and escaped the assassins 
whom the king had ordered to slay him. After some time Kumara- 
p4la returned and in spite of his disguise was recognized by the 
guards. ‘They informed the king who invited all the ascetics in the 
city to a dinner. Kumérap4la came but noticing that the king 
recognized him in spite of his disguise, he fled. The king sent a 
trusted officer with a small force in pursuit. Kumérapdla persuaded 
some husbandmen, the chief of whom was Bhimasimha, to hide him 
ina heap of thorns. The pursuers failing to find him returned. At 
night Kumdrapala was let out bleeding from the thorns, and promised 
the husbandmen that the day would come when their help would 
be rewarded. He then shaved his topknot or jaté and while 
travelling met with a lady named Devasri of Udambara village 
who pitying him took him into her chariot and gave him food. 
Kumarapala promised to regard her as a sister. He then came to 
Dahithali where the royal troops had already arrived. Siddhardja 
sent an army which invested the village leaving Kumarapéla without 
means of escape. He went toa potter named Sajjana or Alinga 
who hid him in the flues of his brick-kiln throwing hay over him. 
The troops searched the village, failed to find Kumédrapéla, and 
retired. The potter then helped Kumdrapdla from his hiding place 
and fed him. <A former friend named Bosari joined Kumarapéla 
and they went away together Kumdrapala commending his family 
to the care of Sajjana. On the first day they had no food. Next 
day Bosari went to beg and they together ate the food given to 
Bosari in a monastery or math where they slept. In time they 
came to Cambay where they called upon Hemachdrya and asked 
him their future. Hemdchdrya knew and recognized Kumérapaéla. 
Kumérapdla asked when fate would bless him. Before Hemdcharya 





* Kodindr is a town in Gdikwir territory in South Kdthiivdda, This temple of 
Ambika is noticed asa place of Jain pilgrimage by the sage Jinaprabhasuri in his 
Tirthakalpa and was a well-known Jain shrine during the Anahilayida period. 
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could reply Udayana, one of the king’s ministers, came. Hemé- 
chaérya said to Udayana, ‘ This is Kumdrapdla who shall shortly 
be your king. Heméacharya also gave Kumérapdla a writing 
stating that he would succeed to the throne. Kuméarapdla acknow- 
ledged his obligations to Hemacharya and promised to follow his 
advice. Udayana took him to his house and gave him food and 
clothes. Siddhardja came to know of this and sent his soldiers 
who began to search. Kumdrapdla returned to Hemdachdrya 
who hid him ina cellar covering its door with manuscripts and 
palm leaves. The soldiers came but failed to search under the manu- 
scripts and returned. Kumdrapdla acknowledged his obligations to 
Hemacharya and said he owed him two great debts one for telling 
him the day on which he would come to the throne ; the other for 
saving his life. Kumdrapdla left Cambay at sense tae the minister 
Udayana supplying him with provisions. From Cambay he went 
to Vatapadrapura probably Baroda, where feeling hungry he 
entered the shop of a Vania named Katuka and asked for parched 
gram. The Vania gave the gram and seeing that Kumdarapala had 
no money accepted his promise of future payment. From Baroda 
he came to Bhrigukachh or Broach where he saw a soothsayer and 
asked him his future. The soothsayer, seeing the bird kali-devt 
perched on the temple flagstaff, said ‘You will shortly be king.’ 
Kumérapala shaved his matted hair and went from Broach to 
Ujjain where he met his family. But as here too the royal troops 
followed him he fled to Kolhapura where he came across a Yogi 
who foretold his succession to a throne and gave him two spells 
or mantras. From Kolhapura Kumarapdla went to Kdiichi or 
Conjeveram and from there to the city of Kélambapattana.! 
The king of Kalambapattana Pratdpasimha received him like an 
elder brother and brought him into his city, built a temple of 
Sivananda Kumérapdlesvara in his honour, and even issued a 
coin called a Kumarapdla. From Kélambapattana Kumdrapdla 
went to Chitrakuta or Chitor and from there to Ujjain whence he 
took his family to Siddhapura going on alone to Anahilapura to see 
his brother-in-law Krishnadeva. According to the Vichdraereni 
Siddharaja died soon after in A.D. 1143 on the 3rd of Karttika 
Suddha Samvat 1199. 


In the dissensions that followed the king’s death Kumérapéla’s 
interests were well served by his brother-in-law Krishnadeva. 
Eventually the names of three candidates, Kumérapéla and two 
others, were laid before the state nobles sitting in council to deter. 
mine who should be king. Of the three candidates the two others 
were found wanting, and Kumdrapdla was chosen and installed 
according to the Vichdrasreni on the 4th of Margasirsha Suddha 
and according to the Kumdrapdlaprabandha on the 4th of Marga- 
Sirsha Vadhya. At the time of his succession, according to the 
Prabandhachintémani and the Kumdrapdlaprabandha, Kuméarapdla 
was about fifty years of age. 





1 The Kumérapdlaprabanda has Kelambapattana and Kolambapattana probably 
Kolam or Quilon. 
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On his accession Kumérapéla installed his wife Bhopaladevi his 
anointed queen or patiardnt; appointed Udayana who had 
befriended him at Cambay minister; Bahada or Vagbhata son of 
Udayana! chief councillor or mahdmdtya ; and Alinga second coun- 
cillor or mahdpradhina, Ahada or Arabhatta, apparently another 
son of Udayana, did not acknowledge Kumérapdla and went over 
to Arnoraja Anaka or Ano king of Sapddalaksha or the Sémbhar 
territory who is probably the same as the Analladeva of the 
Hammiramahdkdvya.* 


The potter Sajjana was rewarded with a grant of seven hundred 
villages near Chitrakita or Chitoda fort in Rajputdna, and the 
author of the Prabandhachintaémani notices that in his time the 
descendants of the potter ashamed of their origin called themselves 
descendants of Sagara. Bhimasimha who hid Kumérapdla in the 
thorns was appointed head of the bodyguard; Devasri made the 
sisters mark on the royal forehead at the time of Kumérapdla’s 
installation and was granted the village of Devayo;* and Katuka 
the Vania of Baroda, who had given Kumédrapdla parched gram 
was granted the village of Vatapadra or Baroda. Bosari Kumdara- 
pala’s chief companion was given Latamandala, which seems to 
mean that he was appointed viceroy of Lata or South Gujarat. 


Kanhada or Krishnadeva Kumérap4la’s brother-in-law and adviser 
overvaluing his great services became arrogant and disobedient 
insulting the king in open court. As remonstrance was of no avail 
the king had Krishnadeva waylaid and beaten by a band of athletes 
and taken almost dying to his wife the king’s sister. From this 
time all the state officers were careful to show ready obedience. 


The old ministry saw that under so capable and well served a 
ruler their power was gone. They accordingly planned to slay the 
king and place their own nominee on the throne. The king heard 
of the plot : secured the assassins: and employed them in murder- 
ing the conspirators. According to the Prabandhachintdmani, 
Ahada or Arabhatta who had gone over to the Simbhar king and 
was in charge of the Sambhar infantry, bribed the local nobles as 
a preliminary to a war which he had planned against Kumérapdla. 
He so far succeeded as to bring A’na or Andka the Sdmbhar king 
with the whole of his army to the borders of Gujardt to fight 
Kumarapdla.!. Kumdrapdla went to meet Andka. But, in conse- 
quence of intrigues, in the battle that followed the Gujar4t army 
did rot obey orders. Kumérapala advanced in front on an elephant, 
and Bahada trying to climb on Kuméarapdla’s elephant was thrown 
to the ground and slain. Andka was also pierced with arrows and 
the SAmbhar army was defeated and plundered of its horses.‘ 





1The Kumérapdlaprabanda says that Udayana was appointed minister and 
V4gbhata general. Soll4 the youngest son of Udayana did not take part in politics. 

? Kirtane’s Hammiramahakavya, 13. 

3Dhavalakka or Dhalk4 according to the Kum4rapélaprabanda. 

4 According to the Kum4rap4lacharita Kumérap4la’s sister who was married to 
A’na having heard her husband speak slightingly of the kings of Gujarat took offence 
resented the language, and bandied words with her husband who beat her. She came 
to her brother and incited him to make an expedition against her husband, 
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The Dvydéraya, probably by the aid of the author’s imagination, 
gives a fuller account of this war. One fact of importance recorded 
in the Dvydsraya is that Andka though defeated was not slain, and, 
to bring hostilities to an end, gave his daughter Jalhand to Kumara- 
péla in marriage. The Kumérapdlacharita calls the Sd&mbhar 
king Arnordja and says that it was Kumdrapdla who invaded the 
SdAmbhar territory. According to this account Kumdrapdla went 
to Chandrdvati near Abu and taking its Paramdra king Vikrama- 
simha with him marched to Sdkambharior S4mbhar and fought Arno- 
raja who was defeated but not killed. Kumérapdla threatened to cut 
out Arnordja’s tongue but let him go on condition that his people 
wore a headdress with a tongue on each side, . Arnordja is said 
to have been confined in a cage for three days and then reinstalled 
as Kumdérapdla’s feudatory. Vikramasimha of Chandrdvati, who in 
the battle had sided with Arnordja, was punished by being disgraced 
before the assembled seventy-two feudatories at Anahilavdda and 
was sent to prison, his throne being given to his nephew Yasodha- 
vala. After his victory over Arnordja Kumdrapéla fought, defeated, 
and, according to the Kirtikaumudi, beheaded Balldla king of 
Malwa who had invaded Gujarat. The result of this contest seems 
to have been to reduce Malwa to its former position of dependence 
on the Anahilav4da kings. More than one inscription of Kumara- 
pala’s found in the temple of Udaydditya as far north as Udaya- 
pura near Bhilsa shows that he conquered the whole of M4lwa, as 
the inscriptions are recorded by one who calls himself Kumérapdla’s 
general or dandandyaka. 


Another of Kumdarapala’s recorded victories is over Mallikdrjuna 
said to be king of the Konkan who we know from published lists 
of the North Konkan Siléhdras flourished about a.p. 1160. The 
author of the Prabandhachintamani says this war arose from 
bard of king Mallikdérjuna speaking of him before king Kumérapdla 
as Rdjapitémaha or grandfather of kings.’ Kumérapdla annoyed 
at so arrogant a title looked around. bada,* one of the sons of 
Udayana, divining the king’s meaning, raised his folded hands to 
his forehead and expressed his readiness to fight Mallikaérjuna. 
The king sent him with an army which marched to the Konkan 
without halting. At the crossing of the Kaldvint> it was met and 
defeated by Mallikarjuna. Ambadd4 returned in disgrace and 
shrouding himself his umbrella and his tents in crape retreated to 
Anahilavada, The king finding Ambada though humiliated ready to 
make a second venture gave him a larger and better appointed force. 
With this army Ambadd again started for the Konkan, crossed 
the Kalavini, attacked Mallikdrjuna, and in a hand-to-hand fight 


1 The Dvydsraya does not say that Kumérapéla’s sister was married to A'na. 

? This was a common title of the Silshéra kings. Compare Bombay Gazetteer, 
AILI. 437 note 1. 
i Ambada is his proper name. It is found Sanskritised into Amrabhata and 

mbaka. 

¢ This is the Kaverf river which flows through Chikhli and Balsdr. The name in 
the text is very like Karaben4 the name of the same river in the Nasik cave inscrip- 
tions (Bom. Gaz. XVE. 571) Kalavini and Karaben4 being Sanskritised forms of the 
original Kaveri. Perhaps the Kaveri is the Akabarou of the Periplus (a,p. 247). 
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climbed his elephant and cut off his head. This head cased in gold 
with other trophies of the war he presented to the king on his 
triumphant return to Anahilapura. The king was greatly pleased 
and gave Ambadé the title of Rdjapitémaha. Of this Mallikar- 
juna two stone inscriptions have been found one at Chiplin dated 
A.D. 1156 (Saka 1078) the other at Bassein dated A.D. 1160 (Saka 
1082). If the story that Mallikaérjuna was slain is true the war 
must have taken place during the two years between A.D. 1160 
and 1162 (Saka 1082, 1084) which latter is the earliest known 
date of Mallikdrjuna’s successor A pardditya. 


The Kumérapalacharita also records a war between Kumérapéla 
and Samara king of Surdshtra or south Kathidvada, the Gujarat 
army being commanded by Kumédrapdla’s minister Udayana. The 
Prabandhachintémani gives Sausara as the name of the Surdshtra 
king': possibly he was some Gohilvéd Mehr chief. Udayana came 
with the army to Vadhw4n, and letting it advance went to Pélitana. 
While he was worshipping at Pdlitina, a mouse carried away the 
burning wick of the lamp. Reflecting on the risk of fire ina wooden 
temple Udayana determined to rebuild the temple of stone. In the 
fight with Sausara the Gujardét army was defeated and Udayana 
was mortally wounded? Before Udayana died he told his sons 
that he had meant to repair the temple of Adiévara on Satrufijaya 
and the Sakunika Vihdéra at Broach and also to build steps up the 
west face of Girndr. His sons Béhada and Ambadé promised to 
repair the two shrines. Subsequently both shrines were restored, 
Kumérapdla and Hemachfrya and the council of Anahilapura 
attending at the installation of Suvrittindtha in the Sakuniké 
Vihara. The Girndr steps were also cut, according to more than 
one inscription in a.D. 1166 (S, 1222).8 This war and Udayana’s 
death must have occurred about A.D. 1149 (S. 1205) as the temple 
of Adndtha was finished in a.p. 1156-57 (S.1211).  Bahada also 
established near Satruijaya a town called Bahadapura and adorned 
it with a temple called Tribhuvanapdlavasatis After the ficht 
with Sausara Kumérapdla was threatened with another war “by 
Karna’ king of Déhala or Chedi. Spies informed the king of the 
Se a 

?Sausara or Sdsar seems the original form fr 
Sdsar corresponds with the Mehr name Chachar. 


Ry The Kuméripdlacharita says that Samara was defeated and his son placed on the 
throne. 


* The translation of the inscription runs: Steps made by the ven 4 
Samvat 1222. According to the Kumérapélaprabandha the steps were palate oe 
a likh of drammas a dramma being of the value of about 5 annas. According to the 
Prabandachintamani an earthquake occurred when the king was at Girnd4r on his wa 
to Fomanatha. The old ascent of Girnar was from the north called Chhatraésilé thet 
is the umbrella or overhanging rocks, Hemdcharya said if two persons went u 
together the Chhatrasild rocks would fall and crush them. So the king ordered 
A’mrabhatta to build steps on the west or Junagadh face at a cost of 63 lakh of 
drammas. an ; Poy 

The site of Bshadapura seems to be the ruins close to the ea Ali 
large quantities of conch shell bangles and pieces of brick and tile efi i ela 


* This would appear to be the Kalachuri king Gayd Karna whose inscription 
) : script 
902 of the Chedi era that is a.p. 1152. As the earliest known inserintion, ot Ge 
Karna’s son Narasimhadeva is dated a.D. 1157 (Chedi 907) the death of Gaya Karas 
falls between a.D, 1152 and 1157 in the reign of Kumérapfla and the stor of hi bein 
accidentally strangled may be true. : as 


om which Samara was Sanskritised. 
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impending invasion as he was starting on a pilgrimage to 
Somandtha. Next day he was relieved from anxiety by the news 
that while sleeping on an elephant at night king Karna’s necklace 
became entangled in the branch of a banyan tree, and the elephant 
suddenly running away, the king was strangled. 


The Prabandhachintémani records an expedition against 
Sambhar which was entrusted to Chahada a younger brother of 
Baéhada. Though Chdhada was known to be extravagant, the 
king liked him, and after giving him advice placed him in command. 
On reaching SAmbhar Chahada invested the fort of Babrdinagar but 
did not molest the people as on that day 700 brides had to be 
married.! Next day the fort was entered, the city was plundered, 
and the supremacy of Kumédrap4la was proclaimed. This 
Babrdnagar has not been identified. There appears to be some 
confusion and the place may not be in Sdmbhar but in Babaridvada 
in Kathidvdda. Chahada returned triumphant to Patan. The 
king expressed himself pleased but blamed Chahada for his lavish 
expenditure and conferred on him the title of Raja-gharatta the 
King-grinder. 

Though the Gujarat chronicles give no further details an 
inscription in the name ‘of Kumérapdla in a temple at Udepur near 
Bhilsa, dated a.p. 1166 records that on Monday, Akshaya tritiya 
the 3rd of Vaisékh Sud (S. 1222), Thakkara Chahada granted half 
the village of Sangavdda in the Rangérikaé district or bhukti. Just 
below this inscription is a second also bearing the name of 
Kumérapdla. The year is lost. But the occasion is said to be an 
eclipse on Thursday the 15th of Paush Sudi when a gift was made 
to the god of Udayapura by Yasodhavala the viceroy of 
Kumérapala.? 





1 So many marriages on one day points to the people being either Kadva Kunbis or 
Bharvids among whom the custom of holding all marriages on the same day still prevails. 
* The text of the inscription is: 


QQ) ce tradi’ aae tre 
(2) fesnea [aaet) wsradifeatraeqszcaener- 
(3) erties) aaterestagaedcaneites 
(4) [AIRS] amare 7J— 
(5) B Tana, aRMTAR AIIM CHAT 
(6) ae [STA Fer] Heositercinszay AT 
(7) serseeseeaftnaaayy o--Uppereaa WERT — 
(8) qa eeeees * HEIATAaATAAS wa TT 
(9) woe tee ee. Pray UAT | sa Baas G4 [et 

(10) ss BIG BATeTATATTS TCA ATTA 

(11) cr °" GaqoaagyY SqagTHTe 


(12) sroceeees soomrantg waste 
Lines broken below. 
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Similar inscriptions of Kumérapdla’s time and giving his name 
occur near the ruined town of Kerddu or Kirdta-Kupa near Balmer 
in Western RAjputéna. The inscriptions show that Kumérapéla 
had another Amdtya or minister there, and that the kings of the 
country round Kerddu had been subject to Gujarat since the time 
of Siddhardja Jayasimha. Finally the inscription of Kumérapala 
found by Colonel Tod in a temple of Brahma on the pinnacle of 
Chitoda fort! shows that his conquests extended as far as Mewéda. 


According to the Kuméarapdlachintimani Kumérapdla married 
one Padmavati of Padmapura. The chronicler describes the city as 
to the west of the Indus. Perhaps the lady belonged to Padmapura 
a large town in Kashmir. Considering his greatness as a king and 
conqueror the historical record of Kumarapéla is meagre and 
incomplete. Materials may still come to light which will show his 
power to have been surprisingly widespread. 


Mr. Forbes® records the following Brdhmanical tradition of a 
Mewdda queen of Kumérapdla, which has probably been 
intentionally omitted by the Jain chroniclers. 


Kuméarapdla, says the Brahman tradition, had wedded a Sisodani 
Rani, a daughter of the house of Mewdda. At the time that the 
sword went for her the Sisodani heard that the Rdja had made a 
vow that his wives should receive initiation into the Jain religion at 
Hemacharya’s convent before entering the palace. The Réni 
refused to start for Patan until she was satisfied she would 
not be called on to visit the Achdrya’s convent. Jayadeva 
Kumérapdla’s household bard became surety and the queen con- 
sented to go to Anahilapura. Several days after her arrival 
Hemacharya said to the Raja ‘ The Sisodani Réni has never come 
to visit me. Kuméarapala told her she must go. The Rani refused 
and fell ill, and the bard’s wives went to see her. Hearing her 
story they disguised her as one of themselves and brought her 
privately home to their house. At night the bard dug a hole in the 
wall of the city, and taking the Rani through the hole started 
with her for Mewdda. When Kumdrapdla became aware of the 
Rani’s flight he set off in pursuit with twothousand horse. He 
came up with the fugitives about fifteen miles from the fort of 
Idar. The bard said to the Réni, ‘ If you can enter Idar you are 
safe. I have two hundred horse with me. As long as a man of 
us remains no one shall lay hands on you.’ So saying he turned 
upon his pursuers. But the Réni’s courage failed and she slew 


herself in the carriage. As the fight went on and the pursuers 


forced their way to the carriage, the maids cried‘ Why struggle 
more, the Rani is dead.’ Kumérapéla and his men ebacnad homes 

The Paraméra chiefs of Chandravati near A’bu were also feuda- 
tories of Kumdrapdla. It has been noted that to punish him for 


siding with Arnordja of Sdmbhar Kumérapdla placed Vik 
Simha the Chandrdévati chief in eer RE ra sét Vikrame’s 


a 


1 Annals of Rajasthan, I. 803 * Ras M iti 
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nephew Yasodhavala on his throne. That Kumarapaéla conquered 
the chiefs of Sambhar and Malwa is beyond question. Among his 
names is the proud title Avanti-natha Lord of Malwa. 


The Kumérapdlaprabandha gives the following limits of 
Kumérapdéla’s sway. The Turushkas or Turks on the north; the 
heavenly Ganges on the east ; the Vindbya mountains on the south ; 
the Sindhu river on the west.'. Though in tradition Kuméra- 
pala’s name does not stand so-high as a builder as the name of 
Siddhardja Jayasimha he carried out several important works. 
The chief of these was the restoring and rebuilding of the great 
shrine of Somes’vara or Somandtha Patan. According to the Pra- 
bandhachintamani when Kumarapdla asked Devastri the teacher 
of Hemachdrya how best to keep his name remembered Devasari 
replied: Build a new temple of Somandtha fit to last an age or 
yuga, instead of the wooden one which is ruined by the ocean 
billows. Kumérapdla approved and appointed a building committee 
or pafichakula headed by a Brahman named Ganda Bhava Brihaspati 
the state officer at Somandtha. At the instance of Hemacharya 
the king on hearing the foundations were laid vowed until the 
temple was finished he would keep apart from women and would 
take neither flesh nor wine. In proof of his vow he poured a 
handful of water over Nilakantha Mahddeva, probably his own 
royal god. After two years the temple was completed and the 
flag hoisted. Hemdchérya advised the king not to break his vow 
until he had visited the new temple and paid his obeisance to the 
god. The king agreed and went to Somanatha, Hemachdrya 
preceding him on foot and promising to come to Somanatha after 
visiting Satrufijaya and Girndr. On reaching Somandtha the kin 
was received by Ganda-Brihaspati his head local officer and by the 
building committee, and was taken in state through the town. At 
the steps of the temple the king bowed his head to the ground. 
Under the directions of Ganda-Brihaspati he worshipped the god, 
made gifts of elephants and other costly articles including his own 
weight in coin, and returned to Anahilapura. 


It is interesting to know that the present battered sea-shore 
temple of Somandtha, whose garbhdgara or shrine has been turned 
into a mosque and whose spire has been shattered, is the temple of 
whose building and consecration the above details are preserved. 
This is shown hy the style of the architecture and sculpture which 
is in complete agreement with the other buildings of the time of 
Kumérapala.? 


'Thetextis: gq: Hyatray qesndeatar Pare 


arama fram fey afaat a rare ; 
7 It is also interesting, if there isa foundation of fact to the tale, that this is th 
temple visited by the Persian poet Saddi (4.p. 1200-1230) when he saw the ivory idol 
of Somandtha whose arms were raised by a hidden priest pulling a cord. According to 
Saddi on pretence of conversion he was admitted behind the shrine, discovered the cord- 
puller, threw him into a well, and fled. Compare Journal Royal Asiatic Society Bengal 
VIL.+2 pages 885-886. That Saidi ever visited Somandtha is doubtful. No ivory 
human image can ever have been the chief object of worship at Somandtha. 
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Kumdrapéla’s temple seems to have suffered in every subse- 
quent Muhammadan invasion, in Alaf Khan’s in A.D. 1300, in Mozaf- 
far’s in a.p. 1390, in Mahmid Begada’s about a.p. 1490, and in 
Muzaffar IL.’s about a.v. 1530. Time after time no sooner had the 
invader passed than the work of repair began afresh. One of the 
most notable restorations was by Khengdr IV. (a.D. 1279-1333) a 
Chuddsama king of Jundgadh who is mentioned in two Girnar 
inscriptions as the repairer of Somandatha after its desecration by 
Ala-ud-din Khilji. The latest sacrilege, including the turning of the 
temple into a mosque, was in the time of the Ahmadabad king 
Muzaffar Shah IT. (a.v.1511-1535). Since then no attempt has been 
made to win back the god into his old home. 


In the side wall near the door of the little shrine of Bhadrakaéli 
in Patan a broken stone inseription gives interesting details of 
the temple of Somanatha. Except that the right hand corners of 
some of the lines are broken, the inscription is clear and well pre- 
served, It is dated A.D. 1162 (Valabhi 850). It records that the 
temple of the god SomeSa was first of gold built by Soma; 
next it was of silver built by Ravana; afterwards of wood built 
by Krishna ; and last of stone built by Bhimadeva. The next restor- 
ation was through Ganda-Brihaspati under Kumérapéla. Of Ganda- 
Brihaspati it gives these details. He was a Kanydkubja or Kanoj 
Bréhman of the Pds’upata school, a teacher of the Mélwa kings, 
and a friend of Siddhardja Jayasimha, He repaired several other 
temples and founded several other religious buildings in Soma- 
natha. He also repaired the temple of Kedares’vara in Kumaon on 
learning that the Khas’a king of that country had allowed it to fall 
into disrepair. After the time of Kumérapdla the descendants of 
Ganda-Bribaspati remained in religious authority in Somandtha. 


Kumérapala made many Jain benefactions.! He repaired the 
temple of Sdgala-Vasahika at Stambha-tirtha or Cambay where 
Hemacharya received his initiation or dékshd. In honour of the 
lady who gave him barley flour and curds he built a temple called 
the Karambaka-Vihdra in Patan. He also built in Patan a temple 
called the Mouse or Mushaka-Vihéra to free himself from the 
impurity caused by killing a mouse while digging for treasure. At 
Dhandhuka Hemacharya’s birthplace a temple called the Jholiké- 
Vihdra or cradle temple was built. Besides these Kumiarapala is 
credited with building 1444 temples. 

Though Kumérapdla was not a learned man, his ministers were 
men of learning, and he continued the practice of keeping at his 
court scholars especially Sanskrit poets. Two of his leading 
Pandits were Ramachandra and Udayachandra both of them Jains. 
Ramachandra is often mentioned in Gujarati literature and appears 
to have been a great scholar. He was the author of a book ealled 
the Hundred Accounts or Prabandhas’ata. After Udayana’s death 
Kumérapala’s chief minister was Kapardi a man of learning skilled 
in Sanskrit poetry. And all through his reign his principal adviser 


a 
' From the Prabandhachintamani and the Kumérapélacharita. 
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was Hemachandra or Hemdcharya probably the most learned man 
of his time. Though Hemdchérya lived during the reigns both of 
Siddhardja and of Kumérapdla, only under Kumiérapala did he 
enjoy political power as the king’s companion and religious adviser. 
What record remains of the early Solankis is chiefly due to 
Hemachandra. 


The Jain life of Hemachdrya abounds in wonders. Apart from 
the magic and mystic elements the chief details are: Chachiga a 
Modh Vania of Dhandhuka! in the district of Ardhdshtama had by 
his wife Péhini? of the Chémunda gotra, a boy named Chéngodeva 
who was born a.p. 1089 (Kartik fullmoon Samvat 1145). A Jain 
priest named Devachandra A’chdrya (a.p. 1078-1170; S. 1134-1226) 
came from Patan to Dhandhuka and when in Dhandhuka went to 
pay his obeisance at the Modh Vasahiké, While Devachandra was 
seated Changodeva came playing with other boys and went and sat 
beside the dcharya. Struck with the boy’s audacity and good looks 
the dchdrya went with the council of the village to Chachiga’s 
house. Chdchiga was absent but his wife being a Jain received 
the acharya with respect. When she heard that her son was 
wanted by the council, without waiting to consult her husband, she 
handed the boy to the dchadrya who carried him off to Karnavati 
and kept him there with the sons of the minister Udayana. 
Chachiga, disconsolate at the loss of his son, went in quest of 
him vowing to eat nothing till the boy was found. He came to 
Karnavati and in an angry mood called on the acharya to restore 
him his son. Udayana was asked to interfere and at last persuaded 
Chachiga to let the boy stay with Devachandra. 


In A.D. 1097, when Chdngodeva was eight years old Chachiga 
celebrated his son’s consecration or dikshd and gave him the name 
of Somachandra. As the boy became extremely learned Deva- 
chandra changed his name to Hemachandra the Moon of gold. In 
A.p. 1110 (S. 1166) at the age of 21, his mastery of all the S’dstras 
and Siddhdéntas was rewarded by the dignity of Suri or sage. 
Siddharaja was struck with his conversation and honoured him as 
a man of learning. Hemachandra’s knowledge wisdom and tact 
enabled him to adhere openly to his Jain rules and beliefs though 
Siddhardja’s dislike of Jain practices was so great as at times to 
amount to insult, After one of their quarrels Hemdcharya kept 
away from the king for two or three days. Then the king seeing 
his humility and his devotion to his faith repented and apologised. 
The two went together to Somandtha Patan and there Hemacharya 
pa'd his obeisance to the linga in a way that did not offend his own 
faith. During Siddhardja’s reign Hemacharya wrote his well 
known grammar with aphorisms or si¢ras and commentary or vritti 
called Siddha-Hemachandra, a title compounded of the king’s name 
and his own. As the Brahmans found fault with the absence of 
any detailed references to the king in the work Hemachandra 





1The head-quarters of the Dhandhuka sub-division sixty miles south-west of 
Ahmadabad. 
2 Another reading is Léhini. 
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Chapter II. added one verse at the end of each chapter in praise of the king. 
THE During Siddhardja’s reign he also wrote two other works, the 
Cuautuxyas, Haimindmaméld “String of Names composed by Hema(chandra) ” 
4.D, 961-1242, or Abhidhdnachintimani and the Anekdrthandmaméla a 
Kamérapdls, © Collection of words of more than one meaning. He also began the 
AeDethre ale Dvyds'rayakosha! or Double Dictionary being both a grammar and 
a history. In spite of his value to Kumdarapéla, in the beginning of 
Kumérapéla’s reign Hemacharya was not honoured as a spiritual 

guide and had to remain subordinate to Brdhmans, When Kuméra- 

pala asked him what was the most important religious work he 

could perform Hemdchdérya advised the restoring of the temple of 

Somandtha. Still Hemachdrya so far won the king to his own 

faith that till the completion of the temple he succeeded in per- 

suading the king to take the vow of ahimsd or non-killing which 

though common to both faiths is a specially Jain observance. 

Seeing this mark of his ascendancy over the king, the king’s family 

priest and other Brahmans began to envy and thwart Hemachérya. 

On the completion of the temple, when the king was starting for 

Somanatha for the installation ceremony, the Brahmans told him 

that Hemdachirya did not mean to go with him. Hemdcharya who 

had heard of the plot had already accepted the invitation. He said 

being a recluse he must go on foot, and that he also wanted to visit 

Girndr, and from Girndr would join the king at Somandtha. His 

object was to avoid travelling in a palanquin with the king or 

suffering a repetition of Siddhardja’s insult for not accepting a 

palki. Soon after reaching Somanétha Kumérapdla asked after 
Heméchérya. The Brahmans spread a story that he had been 

drowned, but Hemdcharya was careful to appear in the temple as 

the king reached it. The king saw him, called him, and took him 

with him to the temple. Some Bréhmans told the king that the 

Jain priest would not pay any obeisance to Siva, but Hemécharya 

saluted the god in the following verse in which was nothing 

contrary to strict Jainism: ‘Salutation to him, whether he be 

Brahma, Vishnu, Hara, or Jina, from whom have fled desires 

which produce the sprouts of the seed of worldliness.2 After 

this joint visit to Somandtha Hemachandra gained still more 

ascendancy over the king, who appreciated his calmuess of mind 

and his forbearance. The Brahmans tried to prevent the growth 

of his influence, but in the end Hemachandra overcame them. 

He induced the king to place in the sight of his Brdhmanical 

family priests an image of S’4ntindtha Tirthankara among his family 

gods. He afterwards persuaded Kumérapdla publicly to adopt the 

Jain faith by going to the hermitage of Hemachandra and giving 


eee 
1 Prabandhachintamani. 
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numerous presents to Jain ascetics. Finally under his influence 
Kumérapéla put away all Bréhmanical images from his family place 
of worship. Having gone such lengths Kumérapd4la began to punish 
the Braéhmans who insulted Hemachandra. A Brdéhman named 
Vémards’i, a Pandit at the royal court, who composed a verse insult- 
ing Hemachandra, lost his annuity and was reduced to beggary, but 
on apologising to Hemachandra the annuity was restored. Another 
Brdéhmanical officer named Bhdéva Brihaspati, who was stationed at 
Somanatha, was re-called for insulting Hemachandra. But he too 
on apologising to Hemachandra was restored to Somandtha. Under 
Hemachandra’s influence Kumérapdla gave up the use of flesh and 
wine, ceased to take pleasure in the chase, and by beat of drum 
forbade throughout his kingdom the taking of animal life. He 
withdrew their licenses from hunters fowlers and fishermen, and 
forced them to adopt other callings. To what lengths this dread of 
life-taking was carried appears from an order that only filtered water 
was to be given to all animals employed in the royal army. Among 
the stories told of the king’s zeal for life-saving is one of a Bania of 
Sd4mbhar who having been caught killing a louse was brought in 
chains to Anahilavéda, and had his property confiscated and devoted 
to the building at Anahilavdda of a Louse Temple or Yak4-Vihéra. 
According to another story a man of Nador in Mérw4r was put to 
death by ‘thank the chief of Nador to appease Kumérap4la’s wrath 
at hearing that the man’s wife had offered flesh to a field-god or 
kshetrapdla. Hemachandra also induced the king to forego the 
claim of the state to the property of those who died without a son. 


During Kumérapdla’s reign Hemachandra wrote many well 
known Sanskrit and Prakrit works on literature and religion. 
Among these are the Adhy4tmopanishad or Yogasdstra a work of 
12,000 verses in twelve chapters called Prak4sas, the Trisdshthi- 
sélak4purushacharitra or lives of sixty-three Jain saints of the 
Utsarpini and Avasarpini ages; the Parisishtaparvan, a work of 
3500 verses being the life of Jain Sthaviras who flourished after 
Mahdvira; the Praékrita Sabddénus4sana or Prakrit grammar ; the 
Dvydsraya' a Prakrit poem written with the double object of 
teaching grammar and of giving the history of _Kumérapala ; the 
Chhandonu:dsana a work of about 6000 verses on prosody ; the 
Lingénusdsana a work on genders; the De<indmamalé in Prakrit 
with a commentary’ a work on Ioeal and’ provincial words ; and the 
. Alankérachidémani a work on rhetoric. Hemachandra died in 

A.D. 1172 (S. 1229) at the age of 84. Theking greatly mourned 
his loss and marked his brow with Hemachandra’s ashes. Such 
crowds came to share in the ashes of the pyre that the ground was 
hollowed into a pit known as the Haima-Khadda or Hema’s Pit. 


Kumérapéla lived to a great age. According to the author of 
the Prabandhachintémani he was fifty when he succeeded to the 
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throne, and after ruling about thirty-one years died in a.D. 1174 
(S. 1230). He is said to have died of lita a form of leprosy. 
Another story given by the Kumérapdlaprabandha is_ that 
Kumérapala was imprisoned by his nephew and successor Ajayapdéla. 
The Kumérapdélaprabandha gives the exact length of Kumdrapdla’s 
reign at 30 years 8 months and 27 days. If the beginning of 
Kuméarapala’s reign is placed at the 4th Magsar Sud Samvat 1299, 
the date of the close, taking the year to begin in Kartika, would be 
Bhddrapada S'uddha Samvat 1229. If with Gujarét almanacs the 
year is taken to begin in Ashddha, the date of the close of the 
reign would be Bhddrapada of Samvat 1230. It is doubtful 
whether either Samvat 1229 or 1230 is the correct year, as an 
inscription dated Samvat 1229 Vaishékha S’uddha 8rd at Udaya- 
pura near Bhils& describes Ajayapdla Kumérapdla’s successor as 
reigning at Anahilapura. This would place Kuméarapdla’s death 
before the month of Vaishakha 1229 that is in a.p. 1173.! 


As Kumérapala had no son he was succeeded by Ajayapdla the 
son of his brother Mahipila* According to the Kumirapéla- 
prabandha Kuméarapdla desired to give the throne to his 
daughter's son Pratdpamalla, but Ajayapdla raised a revolt and got 
rid of Kumérapala by poison. The Jain chroniclers say nothing 
of the reign of Ajayapéla because he was not a follower of their 
religion. The author of the Sukritasankirtana notices a small 
silver canopy or pavilion shown in Ajayapdla’s court asa feud- 
atory’s gift from the king of Sapddalaksha’ or Sewalik. The author 
of the Kirtikaumudi dismisses Ajayapdla with the mere mention 
of his name, and does not even state his relationship with Kuméra- 
pila. According to the Prabandhachintamani Ajayapdla destroyed 
the Jain temples built by his uncle. He showed no favour to 
Ambadé and Kumérapdla’s other Jain ministers. Ajayapdla seems 
to have been of a cruel and overbearing temper. He appointed as 
his minister Kapardi because he was of the Brahmanical faith. 
But considering his manners arrogant he ordered him to be thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil. On another occasion he ordered the 
Jain scholar Kdmachandra to sit on a red-hot sheet of copper. 
One of his nobles Amra-bhata or Ambadé refused to submit to 
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the king, saying that he would pay obeisance only to Vitar4ja or 
Tirthankara as god, to Hemachandra as guide, and to Kumérapala 
as king. Ajayapdla ordered the matter to be settled by a fight. 
Ambadé brought some of his followers to the drum-house near the 
gate, and in the fight that followed Ambadé was killed. In 
a.D. 1177 (S.1238), after a short reign of three years, Ajayapdla 
was slain by a doorkeeper named Vijjaladeva who plunged a dagger 
into the king’s heart.! 


Ajayap4la was succeeded by his son Miulardja II. also called 
Béla Milardja as he was only a boy when installed. His mother 
was Naikidevi the daughter of Paramardi, apparently the Ka4damba 
king Permdédi or Siva Chitta who reigned from a.p. 1147 to 1175 
(S. 1203-1231).2 The authors of the Kirtikaumudi® and the 
Sukritasankirtana say that even in childhood Mélardja IT. 
dispersed the Turushka or Muhammadan army.‘ The Prabandha- 
chintémani states that the king’s mother fought at the Gddardra- 
ghatta and that her victory was due to a sudden fall of rain. 
Milardja IT. is said to have died in a.D.1179 (8.1235) after a reign 
of two years. 

Milardja II. was succeeded by BhimaIl. The relationship of the 
two is not clearly established. Mr. Forbes makes Bhima the 
younger brother of Ajayapdla. But it appears from the Kirti« 
kaumudi and the Sukritasankirtana that Bhima was the younger 
brother of Mular4ja. The Sukritasankirtana after concluding the 
account of Milardja,® calls Bhima ‘ asya bandhw’ ‘his brother,’ and 
the Kirtikaumudi, after mentioning the death of Mulardja, says 
that Bhima his younger brother ‘anwanmdsya’ became king.® 





1 The abuse of Ajayap4la is explained if Tod’s statement (Western India, 191) that he 
became a Musalmén is correct. 

? Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 93. 3 Chapter II. Verse 57. 

* We know much less about this event than its importance deserves, for with the ex- 
ception of a raid made in a.p.1197 by one of the Ghori generals this victory secured 
Gujarat from any serious Muhammadan attack for more than acentury. We learn from 
various grants made by Bhimadeva II. (Ind. Ant VI. 195, 198, 200, 201) that Muilardja’s 
regular epithet in the Vamsdvali was “ He who overcame in battle the ruler of the Garjja- 
nakas, Who are hard to defeat”: and Dr, Buhler has pointed ont (Ditto, 201) that Garjja- 
naka is a Sanskritising of the name Ghaznavi. As a matter of fact, however, the leader of 
the Musalm4n army was Muhammad of Ghor, and the battle took place in a.p. 11378 
(H. 574). One of the two Muhammadan writers who mentions the invasion (Muhammad 
*Ufi, who wrote at Delhi about a.p. 1211) says that Muhammad was at first defeated, 
but invaded the country a second time two years later ‘(and punished the people for 
their previous misconduct.” But this is only mentioned incidentally as part of an 
anecdote of Muhammad’s equity, and there is some confusion with Muhammad's victory in 
the second battle of Nadrdyan (in Jaipur territory) in a.p. 1192, as a better, though 
slightly later authority, Minh4j-us Sir4j, speaks of no second expedition to Gujar4t 
led by Muhammad himself. Minhdj-us-Sir4j’s account of the defeat is as follows 
(Elliott, II. 294): He (Muhammad) conducted his army by way of Uch and Malt4én 
towards Nahrw4l4. The Réi of Nahrwils, Bhimdeo, was a minor, but he had a 
large army and many elephants. In the day of battle the Muhammadans were defeated 
and the Sultin was compelled to retreat. This happened in the year 574 H. (1178 
‘A.D.)”. Further on we read (Elliott, I1. 300): “In 593 H. (1197 a.b,) he (Muhammad’s 
general Kutb-ud-din) went towards Nahrw4li, defeated Ri{ Bhimdeo, and took revenge 
on the part of the Sultin.” As no conquest of the country is spoken of, this expedition 
was evidently a mere raid. The only inaccuracy in the account is the mention of 
Bhima instead of Mular4ja as the king who defeated the first invasion.—(A. M, T. J.) 

* Sarga II. Verse 47. 6 Sarga II, Verse 60, 
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Milaréja we know came to the throne asa child. Of Bhima alse 
the Kirtikaumudi says that he came to the throne while still in 
his childhood, and this agrees with the statements that he was the 
younger brother of Mdlardja. Bhima probably came to the throne 
in A.D, 1178 (8.1234). There is no doubt he was reigning in A.D, 
2179 (S. 1235), as an inscription in the deserted village of Kerdlu 
near BAélmer of Anahilavéda dated a.p. 1179 (S. 1235) states that it 
was written ‘ in the triumphant reign of the illustrious Bhimadeva.”! 
A further proof of his reigning in a.p,1179 (S. 1235) and of his 
being a minor at that time is given in the following passage from 
the Tabakat-i-Nadsiri: In a.p. 1178 (Hijri 574) the Rai of Nahrw4lé 
Bhimdeo, was a minor, but he had a large army and many elephants, 
In the day of battle the Muhammadans were defeated and the 
Sultén was compelled to retreat? Merutunga says that Bhima 
reigned from a.p. 1179 (S. 1235) for sixty-three years that is up to 
A.D. 1242 (S. 1298), and this is borne out by a copperplate of Bhima 
which bears date A.p, 1240 (S. 1296% Maérgha Vadi 14th Sunday‘). 


Bhima was nicknamed Bholo the Simpleton, The chroniclers of 
this period mention only the Vaghelds and almost pass over Bhima. 
The author of the Kirtikaumud{ says ‘the kingdom of the young 
ruler was gradually divided among powerful ministers and pro- 
vincial chiefs’; and according to the Sukritasankirtana ‘ Bhima 
felt great anxiety on account of the chiefs who had forcibly eaten 
away portions of the kingdom.’ It appears that during the 
minority, when the central authority was weak, the kingdom was 
divided among nobles and feudatories, and that Bhima proved too 
weak a ruler to restore the kingly power. Manuscripts and 
copperplates show that Bhimadeva was ruling at Anahilavdda 
in 8. 1247, 1251, 1261, 1268, and 1264,5 and copperplates dated 
S. 1283, 1888, 1295, and 1296 have also been found. Though Bhima 
in name enjoyed a long unbroken reign the verses quoted above 
show that power rested not with the king but with the nobles. It 
appears from an inscription that in a.D. 1224 (S. 1280) a Chélukya 
noble named Jayantasimha was supreme at Anshilavdda though he 
mentions Bhima and his predecessors with honour and respect.® 


It was probably by aiding Bhima against Jayantasimha that the 
Vaghelds rose to power. According to the chroniclers the Vaghelds 
succeeded in the natural course of things. According to the Sukrita- 
sankirtana Kumérapdla appeared to his grandson Bhima and 
directed him to appoint as his heir-apparent Viradhavala son of 
Lavanapraséda and grandson of Arnordéja the son of Dhavala king 
of Bhimapalli. Next day in court, in the presence of his nobles, 
when Lavanaprasdda and Viradhavala entered the king said to 


Re 


) The Vichdragreni also gives S, 1235 as the beginning of his rej 
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Lavanapraséda: Your father Arnordéja seated me on the throne : you 
should therefore uphold my power : mm return I will name your son 
Viradhavala my heir-apparent.1 The author of the Kirtikaumudi 
notes that Arnordja son of Dhavala, opposing the revolution 
eget Bhima, cleared the kingdom of enemies, but at the cost 
of his own life. The author then describes Lavanaprasida and 
Viradhavala as kings. But as He gives no account of their rise to 
supremacy, it seems probable that they usurped the actual 


power from Bhima though till a.p. 1242 (S. 1295) Bhima continued 
to be nominal sovereign. 


Bhima’s queen was Lilddevi the daughter of a Chohdén chief named 
Samarasimha.? 





* The text is geqred Greqd Gaurd asa AL Ha. 
* The text is ape qoy that is TEAM TTIH, The term Rauaka would show him 
to be a Chohdn chief. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE VAGHELAS 
(A.D. 1219—1304). 


Wat Bhimadeva II. (a.p. 1178-1241) struggled to maintain 
his authority in the north, the country between the S‘barmati and 
the Narbad4 in the south as well as the districts of Dholk& and 
Dhandhuka in the south-west passed to the Vaghelds a branch of the 
Solankis sprung from Andka or Arnordja, the son of the sister of 
Kumérapala’s (a.D. 1143-1173) mother. In return for services to 
Kuméarapdla,! Andka, with the rank of a noble or Sdmanta, had 
received the village of Vy‘ghrapalli or Vaghelé, the Tiger’s Lair, 
about ten miles south-west of Anahilavéda, It is from this village that 
the dynasty takes its name of Vaghela. 


Andka’s son Lavanaprasdda, who is mentioned as a minister of 
Bhimadeva IT. (4.p. 1179-1242)? held Vaghelé and probably Dhavala- 
gadha or Dholké about thirty miles to the south-west. The Kirti- 
kaumudi or Moonlight of Glory, the chief cotemporary chronicle,’ 
describes Lavanaprasdda as a brave warrior, the slayer of the chief of 
Nadulé the modern Néndol in Mérwér. “In his well-ordered realm, 
except himself the robber of the glory of hostile kings, robbers were 
unknown. ‘The ruler of Mélava invading the kingdom turned back 
before the strength of Lavanaprasida. The southern king also when 
opposed by him gave up the idea of war.” The ruler of Malava or 
Malwa referred to was Sohada or Subhatavarman.! The southern 
king was the Devagiri Yd4dava Singhana II. (a.p. 1209 -1247).5 


Lavanapraséda married Madanardjiif and by her had a son named 
Viradhavala, As heir apparent Viradhavala, who was also called Vira 
Vaghela or the Vagheld hero,® rose to such distinction as a wartior 
that in the end Lavanaprasdda abdicated in his favour. Probably to 
reconcile the people to his venturing to oppose his sovereign Bhima- 
deva, Lavanaprasdda gave out that in a dream the Luck of Anahilav4da 


a 


a Andka survived Kumdrap4la and served also under Bhimadeva IT. Seeing the 
Kingdom of his weak sovereign divided among his ministers and chiefs A’nika strove 
till his death to re-establish the central authority of the Solanki dynasty. Kathavate’s 
Kirtikaumudi, xiii, * R4s Mala (New Edition), 200, 

: a Harerect ee noe Sanskrit Series Number XXV. 
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appeared bewailing her home with unlighted shrines, broken walls, and 
jackal-haunted streets, and called on him to come to her rescue.! 
Though be may. have gone to the length of opposing Bhimadeva by 
force of arms, Lavanaprasdda was careful to rule in his sovereign’s 
name, Even after Lavanaprasdda’s abdication, though his famous 
minister Vastupdla considered it advisable, Viradhavala refused to 
take the supreme title. It was not until the accession of Viradha- 
vala’s son Visaladeva that the head of the Vaghelds took any higher 
title than Rdnaka or chieftain. Lavanaprasida’s religious adviser or 
Guru was the poet Somesvara the author of the Kirtikanmudi and of 
the Vastupdlacharita or Life of Vastupdla, both being biographical 
accounts of Vastupila. The leading supporters both of Lavanapra- 
sida and of Viradhavala were their ministers the two Jain brothers 
Vastup4la and Tejahpala the famous temple-builders on Abu, S‘atrui- 
jaya, and Girndér. According to one account Tejahpila remained at 
court, while Vastup4la went as governor to Stambhatirtha or Cambay 
where he redressed wrongs and amassed wealth.” 


One of the chief times of peril in Lavanaprasdda’s reign was the 
jomt attack of the Devagiri Yadava Singhana or Sinhana from the 
south and of four Marwar chiefs from the north. Lavanaprasdda and 
his son Viradhavala in joint command marched south to meet Singhana 
at Broach. While at Broach the Vagheids’ position was made still 
more critical by the desertion of the Godhraha or Godhrd chief to 
Malwa and of the Lata or south Gujardt chief to Singhana. Still 
Lavanaprasida pressed on, attacked Singhana, and gave him so 
crushing a defeat, that, though Lavanaprasdda had almost at once to 
turn north to meet the Malwa army, Singhana retired without causing 
further trouble. Somes’vara gives no reason for Singhana’s with- 
drawal beyond the remark ‘ Deer do not follow the lion’s path even when 
the lion has left it.? The true reason is supplied by a Manuscript called 
Forms of Treaties. The details of a treaty between Sinhana and Lava- 
naprasida under date Samvat 1238 (4.p. 1232) included among the 
Forms seem to show that the reason why Sinhana did not advance was 
that Lavanaprasdda and his son submitted and concluded an allianee.® 
In this copy of the treaty Sinhanadeva is called the great king of kings 
or paramount sovereign Muhdrdjddhiraja, while Lavanaprasdda, 
Sanskritised mto Lavanyaprasdda is called a Rana and a tributary 
chief Mahamandales’vara, The place where the treaty was concluded 


1 Dr. Buhler in Ind. Ant. VI. 189. 

? According to the Kfrtikaumudi, KAthavate’s Ed. XIV. note 1, under Vastupdla low 
people ceased to earn money by base means; the wicked turned pale; the righteous 
prospered. All honestly and securely plied their calling. Vastupala put down piracy, 
and, by building platforms, stopped the mingling of castes in milk shops. He repaired 
old buildings, planted trees, sank wells, laid out parks, and rebuilt the city. All castes 
and creeds he treated alike. 3 Kathavate’s Kirtikaumudi, xv. 

* The use of the date Monday the fallmoon of Vai‘akha, Samvat 1288 (a.p. 1232) in 
the second part of the Forms seems to shew that the work was written m A.p. 1232, 

* Though the object is to give the form of a treaty of alliance, the author could not 
have used the names Siuhana and Lavanaprasida unless such a treaty had been 
actually concluded between them. Apparently Sinhana’s invasion of Gujar4t took 
place but a short time before the book of treaties was compiled. BhandArkar’s Search 
for Sanskrit Manuscripts (1892-83), 40-41. ; . 
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is styled “the victorious camp,” and the date is Monday the fullmoon 
of Vaivdkha in the year Samvat 1288 (a.p. 1232). The provisions 
are that, as before, each of the belligerents should confine himself to 
his own territory ; neither of them should mvade the possessions of 
the other ; if a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they should 
jointly oppose him; if only a hostile general led the attack, troops 
should be sent against him; and if from the country of either 
any noble fled into the territory of the other taking with him anything 
of value he should not be allowed harbourage and all valuables in 
the refugee’s possession should be restored.! His good fortune went 
with Lavanaprasdda in his attack on the Mdrwar chiefs whom he 
forced to retire. Meanwhile S’ankha* who is described as the son of 
the ruler of Sindh but who seems to have held territory in Broach, 
raised a claim to Cambay and promised Vastupdla Lavanaprasdda’s 
governor, that, if Vastupdla declared in his favour’, he would be continued 
in his government. Vastupdla rejected S’ankha’s overtures, met him 
in battle outside of Cambay, and forced him to retire. In honour of 
Vastup4la’s victory the people of Cambay held a great festival when 
Vastupdla passed in state through the city to the shrine of the goddess 
Ekalla Vira outside of the town.* 


Another of the deeds preserved in the Forms is a royal copperplate 
grant by Lavanaprasdda or Lévanyaprasdda of a village, not named, 
for the worship of Somandtha. Lavanapras4da is deseribed as the 
illustrious Rdnaka,? the great chief, the local lord or Mandalegvara, 
the son of the illustrious Rénaka Analde born in the illustrious pedigree 
of the Chaulukya dynasty. The grant is noted as executed in the 
reign of Bhimadeva I1.6 while one Bhébhuya was his great minister. 
Though Bhimadeva was ruling in a.p. 1232 (Samvat 1288) Lavana- 
prasida apparently had sufficient influence to make grants of villages 
and otherwise to act as the real ruler of Gujarét. It was apparently 
immediately after this grant (a.D. 1232?) that Lavanaprasdda abdi- 
cated in favour of Viradhavala.’ 


Soon after his accession Viradhavala, accompanied by his minister 
Tejahpala, started on an expedition against his wife’s brothers Sangana 
and Chamunda the rulers of V4manasthali or Vanthali near J undgadh, 
As in spite of their sister’s advice Sangana and Chamunda refused to pay 
tribute the siege was pressed. Early in the fight the ery arose ‘ Viradha- 
vala is slain.’ But on his favourite horse Uparavata, Viradhavala put 
himself at the head of his troops, slew both the brothers, and gained the 


ti Se a 


: Bhandérkar’s Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts (188 2-83), 40. 

* According to other accounts S’ankha, a Broach chieftain, took up the cause of a 
eertain Sayad or Musalm4n merchant with whom Vastupdla had quarrelled- In the 
eo nepal is os one of Vastup4la’s chief supporters, was slain and in his honour 

astupala raised a shrine to the Lord Lunapdla. Ras Mdl4 (New Editi : 

3 KAthavate’s Kirtikanmudi, xv.-xvi. : 2 ee 

: Kathavate’s Kirtikaumud{, xv. - xvi. * The modern Gujarati R4n4. 

Be parartes 8 gt is eee by the names of his ten Chaulukya predecessors 
usual order, e attributes of each are given as i i 
plates. Ind. Ant. VI. 180-213, = ee ee ane adel 


* Bhandarkar’s Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts (1882-83), 39, 
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hoarded treasure of Vanthali.! In an expedition against the chief of 
Bhadres’vara, probably Bhadresar in Kacch, Viradhavala was less successful 
and was forced to accept the Kacch chief’s terms. The chroniclers ascribe 
this reverse to three RAjput brothers who came to Viradhavala’s court 
and offered their services for 3,00,000 drammas (about £7500). “ For 
3,00,000 drammas I can raise a thousand men”’ said Viradhavala, and 
the brothers withdrew. They went to the court of the Bhadresar chief, 
stated their terms, and were engaged. The night before the battle the 
brothers sent to Viradhavala saying ‘Keep ready 3000 men, for 
through a triple bodyguard we will force our way.’ The three 
brothers kept their word. They forced their way to Viradhavala, 
dismounted him, carried off his favourite steed Uparavata, but since 
they had been his guests they spared Viradhavala’s life.* 


Another of Viradhavala’s expeditions was to East Gujarét. Ghughula, 
chief of Godraha or Godhr4, plundered the caravans that passed through 
his territory to the Gujardt ports. When threatened with punishment 
by Viradhavala, Ghughula in derision sent his overlord a woman’s dress 
and a box of cosmetics. The minister Tejahpdla, who was ordered 
to avenge this affront, dispatched some skirmishers ahead to raid the 
Godhra cattle. Ghughula attacked the raiders and drove them back 
in such panic that the main body of the army was thrown into 
disorder. The day was saved by the prowess of Tejahpdla who 
in single combat vunhorsed Ghughula and made him prisoner. 
Ghughula escaped the disgrace of the woman’s dress and the cosmetic 
box with which he was decorated by biting his tongue so that he 
died. The conquest of Ghughula is said to have spread Viradha- 
vala’s power to the borders of Mahérdshtra.2 The chroniclers relate 
another success of Viradhavala’s against Muizz-ud-din apparently 
the famous Muhammad Gori Sultan Muizz-ud-din Bahramshéh, the 
Sultan of Delhi (a.p. 1191-1205)* who led an expedition against 
Gujardt. The chief of Abu was instructed to let the Musalmén 
force march south unmolested and when they were through to close 
the defiles against their return, The Gujar4t army met the Musal- 
mans and the Abu troops hung on their rear. The Musalmdns fled 
in confusion and cartloads of heads were brought to Viradhavala 
in Dholké. The chronicles give the credit of this success to Vastu- 
pila. They also credit Vastupd4la with a stratagem which induced 
the Sultén to think well of Viradhavala and prevented him taking 
steps to wipe out the disgrace of his defeat. Hearing that the Sult4n’s 
mother, or, according to another story, the Sultdn’s religious adviser, 
was going from Cambay to Makka Vastup4la ordered his men to 
attack and plunder the vessels in which the pilgrimage was to be 
made. On the captain’s complaint Vastupdla had the pirates arrested 
and the property restored. So grateful was the owner, whether mother 
or guide, that Vastupdla was taken to Delhi and arranged a friendly 
treaty between his master and the Sultan? 


a ee ee 


: Kathavate’s Kirtikaumudg, xxiii. 2 Kathavate’s Kirtikaumudi, xxiii, 
* Kathavate’s Kirtikaumudf, xxiii.-xxiy, + ElNot and Dowson, II. 209. 
* Kathavate’s Kirtikaumudt, xxiv.-xxv, 
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Their lavish expenditure on objects connected with Jain worship 
make the brothers Vastup4la and Tejahpaéla the chief heroes of the 
Jain chroniclers. They say when the Musalmdn trader Sayad was 
arrested at Cambay his wealth was confiscated. Viradhavala claimed 
all but. the dust which he left to Vastupdéla. Much of the dust was 
gold dust and a fire turned to dust more of the Sayad’s gold and 
silver treasure. In this way the bulk of the Sayad’s wealth passed to 
Vastupéla. This wealth Vastupdla and his brother Tejahpila went 
to bury in Haddlaka in Kathidvdda. In digging they chanced to 
come across a great and unknown treasure. According to the books 
the burden of their wealth so preyed on the brothers that they ceased 
to care for food. Finding the cause of her husband Tejahpdla’s 
anxiety Anupama said ‘Spend your wealth on a hill top. All can see 
it; no one can carry it away.’ According to the chroniclers it was 
this advice, approved by their mother and by Vastupdla’s wife 
Lalitédevi, that led the brothers to adorn the summits of Abu, Girndr, 
and Satrufijaya with magnificent temples. 


The Satrufijaya temple which is dedicated to the twenty-third 
Tirthankara Nemindtha is dated a.p. 1232 (Samvat 1288) and has an 
inscription by Somes'vara, the author of the Kirtikaumudf telling 
how it was built. The Girndr temple, also dedicated to Nemindtha, 
bears date a.p. 1232 (Samvat 1288). The Abu temple, surpassi 
the others and almost every building in India in the richness ant 
delicacy of its carving, is dedicated to Nemindtha and dated a.p. 
1231 (Samvat 1287). Such was the liberality of the brothers that to 
protect them against the cold mountain air each of their masons had a 
fire near him to warm himself and a hot dinner cooked for him at the 
close of the day, The finest carvers were paid in silver equal in weight 
to the dust chiselled out of their carvings.! 


_The author Somes'vara describes how he twice came to the aid of 
his friend Vastupéla. On one occasion he saved Vastupdla from a 
prosecution for peculation. The second occasion was more serious. 
Simha the maternal uncle of king Visaladeva whipped the servant of 
a Jain monastery, Enraged at this insult to his religion Vastupiéla 
hired a Rajput who cut off Simha’s offending hand. The crime was 
proved and Vastupdla was sentenced to death. But according to the 
Jains the persuasions of Somesvara not only made the king set Vastupéla 
free, but led him to upbraid his uncle for beating the servant of a Jain 
monastery. Soon after his release Vastupdla was seized with fever. 
Feeling the fever to be mortal he started for Satrufijaya but died on 
the way. His brother Tejahpdla and his son J ayantapdla burned his 
body on the holy hill, and over his ashes raised a shrine with the name 
Svargérohanapraésdda The shrine of the ascent into Heaven? 











‘ Rathavate’s Kirtikaumud{, xx.; J.B, RB. A.S. XVIII. Nu " ; 

: h Kirti li,xx.; J.B RAS.) «Number XLVITI. 28, The 
J ar writers delight in describing the magnificence of the pilgrimages which Vastup4la 
conducted to the holy places. The details are 4500 carts, 700 palanquins, 1800 camels, 


290) writers, 12,100 white-robed and 1100 naked o i i 

) ’ r - 

and 3300 bards, Kd&thavate’s Kirtikaumudi, xyi, a Rela hi 
Kathavate’s Kirtikaumudi, xviii, - xix, 
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In a.D. 1238 six years after his father’s withdrawal from power 
Viradhavala died. One hundred and eighty-two servants passed with 
their lord through the flames, and such was the devotion that Tejah- 
pala had to use force to prevent further sacrifices.' 


Of Viradhavala’s two sons, Virama Visala and Pratépamalla, Vastupéla 
favoured the second and procured his succession according to one account 
by forcing the old king to drink poison and preventing by arms the 
return to Anahilavada of the elder brother Virama who retired for 
help to Jébdlipura (Jabalpur). Besides with his brother’s supporters 
Visala had to contend with Tribhuvanapdla the representative of the 
Anahilav4da Solankis. Unlike his father and his grandfather Visala 
refused to acknowledge an overlord. By .p. 1243 he was established 
as sovereign in Anahilavadda. A later grant A.p. 1261 (Samvat 1317) 
from Kadi in North Gujarat shows that Anahilavida was his capital 
and his title Mahdrdjadhiraja King of Kings. According to his 
copperplates Visaladeva was a great warrior, the crusher of the lord 
of Malwa, a hatchet at the root of the turbulence of Mewdd, a volcanic 
fire to dry up Singhana of Devagiri’s ocean of men.? Visaladeva is 
further described as chosen as a husband by the daughter of Karnéta® 
and as ruling with success and good fortune in Anahilavida with the 
illustrious Ndgada as his minister. The bards praise Visaladeva 
for lessening the miseries of a three years famine,’ and state that he 
built or repaired the fortifications of Visalanagara in East and of 
Darbhavati or Dabhoi in South Gujarat. 


During Visaladeva’s reign Vdghela power was established through- 
out Gujardt, On Visaladeva’s death in A.D. 1261 the succession 
passed to Arjunadeva the son of Visaladeva’s younger brother Pratépa- 
malla.® Arjunadeva proved a worthy successor and for thirteen years 
(A.D. 1262-1274; Samvat 1318-1331) maintained his supremacy. Two 
stone inscriptions one from Verdval dated a.p.1264 (Samvat 1320) 
the other from Kacch dated a.p.1272 (Samvat 1328) show that his 
territory included both Kacch and Kathidvdéda, and an inscription of his 
successor Sdrangadeva shows that his power passed as far east as Mount 
Abu. 

The Verdval inscription of a.p. 1264 (Samvat 1320), which is in 
the temple of the goddess Harsuta,’ describes Arjunadeva as the king 





1 Rds Malad, 202. 

2 Ind. Ant. VI. 191. The word for Mew4d is Medapdta the Med or Mher land. 

3 The Karndta king would probably be Some$ vara (4.p. 1252) or his son Narasimha 
III. (a.p, 1254) of the Hoysala Ballalas of Dvdrasamudra. Fleet’s Kénarese Dynasties, 


69. 

4These details are mentioned in grant of land in Méndal in Ahmaddbdd to 
Br4hmans to fill a drinking fountain, repair temples, and supply offerings. Ind. Ant. 
VI. 210-213. 

5 Rds Mil4 (New Ed.), 212. A Jaina Patt4vali or succession list of High-priests 
notices that the famine lasted for three years from Samvat 1315 (A.p. 1259), The 
text may be translated as follows : Vikrama Samvat 1315, three years’ famine the 
king (being) Visaladeva. Bhandarkar’s Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, 
15, 323. ® See Ep. Ind. I. 

7 The inscription was first noticed by Colonel Tod; Rajasthan, I, 705: Western 
India, 506. 
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of kings, the emperor (chakravartin) of the illustrious Chaulukya 
race, who is a thorn in the heart of the hostile king Nihsankamalla, 
the supreme lord, the supreme ruler, who is adorned by a long line of 
ancestral kings, who resides in the famous Anahillapataka. ‘The grant 
allots certain income from houses and shops in Somandtha Patan toa 
mosque built by Piroz a Muhammadan shipowner of Ormuz which is 
then mentioned as being under the sway of Amir Rukn-ud-din.' The 
grant also provides for the expenses of certain religious festivals to be 
celebrated by the Shiite sailors of Somandtha Patan, and lays down that 
under the management of the Musalman community of Somandtha any 
surplus is to be made over to the holy districts of Makka and Madina. 
The grant is written in bad Sanskrit and contains several Arabie 
Persian and Gujarati words. Its chief interest is that it is dated in 
four eras, “in 662 of the Prophet Muhammad who is described as the 
teacher of the sailors, who live near the holy lord of the Universe 
that is Somandtha; in 1320 of the great king Vikrama ; in 945 of the 
famous Valabhi; and in 151 of the illustrious Simha.’’ The date 
is given in these four different eras, because the Muhammadan is 
the donor’s era, the Samvat the era of the country, the Valabhi of the 
province, and the Simha of the locality? The Kaecch inscription is 
at the village of Rav about sixty miles east of Bhuj. It is engraved 
on a memorial slab at the corner of the courtyard wall of an old 
temple and bears date a.p. 1272 (Samvat 1328). It describes 
Arjunadeva as the great king of kings, the supreme ruler, the supreme 
lord. It mentions the illustrious Maéladeva as his chief minister and 
records the building of a step-well in the village of Rav. 


Arjunadeva was succeeded by his son Sérangadeva, According to 
the Vichdrasreni Sdrangadeva ruled for twenty-two years from A.D. 
1274 to 1296 (Samvat 1331-13853). Inseriptions of the reign of 
Sdrangadeva have been found in Kaech and at Abu. The Kacch 
inscription is on a pdélia or memorial slab now at the village of 
Khokhar near Kanthkot which was brought there from the holy village 
of Bhadresar about thirty-five miles north-east of Méndvi. It bears 
date A.p. 1275 (Samvat 1332) and deseribes Sérangadeva as the 
great king of kings, the supreme ruler, the supreme lord ruling at 
Anahillapataka with the illustrious Maladeva as his chief minister.$ 
The Abu inscription dated a.p, 1294 (Samvat 1350) in the temple of 
Vastupdla regulates certain dues payable to the Jain temple and 
mentions Sdrangadeva as sovereign of Anahillapétaka and as havin 
for vassal Visaladeva ruler of the old capital of : 


Ch va . 
twelve miles south of Mount Abu.’ A third Seid te 


eee 
Set aS 
! This is not Sultan Rukn-ud 


-din of the slave ki 4 
1235. "Elliot and Domo TE ave kings, who ruled from a.p. 1234 to A.D. 


* All four dates tally. The middle of a.p. 1264 (Samvat 139 i ij 
As the Valabhi era begins in a.p. 318-319 and ths Simha pee oa Tig eae oe 
Valabhi and 151 of Simha tally with a.p. 1264. : ~~ eee 

: Bombay Government Selections CLI. New Series, 71. 

_' From an unpublished copy in the possession of Rdo 4 
Khakhar, late Educational Inspector, Kaceh. Only th 


heb Dalpatram Pranjiwan 
Inscription are preserved, ® Asiatic Researches, 


fae upper six lines of the 
AVI. 311; Ras Mali, 213, 
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1287 (Samvat 1343), originally from Somandtha, is now at Cintra in 
Portugal. It records the pilgrimages and religious benefactions of one 
Tripurdntaka, a follower of the Nakulis4 Pis‘upata sect, in the reign 
of Sérangadeva, whose genealogy is given. A manuscript found in 
Ahmadabdd is described as having been finished on Sunday the 3rd of 
the dark fortnight of Jyeshtha in the Samvat year 1350, in the 
triumphant reign of Sdérangadeva the great king of kings, while his 
victorious army was encamped near ASdpalli (Ahmadabdd).! 

Sérangadeva’s successor Karnadeva ruled for eight years a.D. 1296 - 
1304 (Samvat 1352-1360). Under this weak ruler, who was known 
as Ghelo or the Insane, Gujardt passed into Musalmdn hands. In 
A.D. 1297 Alaf Khan the brother of the Emperor Ala-u-din Khilji 
(A.D. 1296 - 1317) with Nasrat Khan led an expedition against Gujarat. 
They laid waste the country and oceupied Anahilavaéda. Leaving his 
wives, children, elephants, and baggage Karnadeva fled to Ramadeva 
the Yddava chief of Devagiri.? All his wealth fell to his conquerors. 
Among the wives of Karnadeva who were made captive was a famous 
beauty named Kaulddevi, who was carried to the harem of the Sultan. 
In the plunder of Cambay Nasrat Khan took a merchant’s slave Malik 
K4fur who shortly after became the Emperor’s chief favourite. From 
Cambay the Muhammadans passed to Kathidvida and destroyed 
the temple of Somandtha. In 1304 Alaf Khan’s term of effice as 
governor of Gujardt was renewed. According to the Mirdt-i-Ahmadf 
after the renewal of his appointment, from white marble pillars taken 
from many Jain temples, Alaf Khan constructed at Anahilavdda the 
Jéma Masjid or general mosque. 

In a.p. 1306 the Cambay slave K4fur who had already risen to 
be Sultdn Ala-u-din’s chief favourite was invested with the title of 
Malik Naib and placed in command of an army sent to subdue the 
Dakhan. Alaf Khén, the governor of Gujardét, was ordered to help 
Malik Kéfur in his arrangements. At the same time Kaulddev{ per- 
suaded the Emperor to issue orders that her daughter Devaladevi should 
be sent to her to Delhi. Devaladevi was then with her father the un- 
fortunate Karnadeva in hiding in Baglén in Nasik. Malik Kafur sent 
a messenger desiring Karnadeva to give up his daughter. Karnadeva 
refused and Alaf Kh4n was ordered to lead his army to the Baglin 
hills and capture the princess. While for two months he succeeded 
in keeping the Muhammadan army at bay, Karnadeva received and 
accepted an offer for the hand of Devaladevi from the Devagiri Yadava 
chief Sankaradeva. On her way to Devagiri near Elura Devaladevi’s 
escort was attacked by a party of Alaf Kh&n’s troops, and the lady 
seized and sent to Delhi where she was married to prince Khizar Khan. 





! Professor Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, 17-18. 

2 The bardic story is that king Karna had two Nagar Brahman ministers Madhava 
and Kesava. He slew Kes'ava and took Mddhava’s wife from her husband. In 
revenge Mddhava went to Delhi and brought the Muhammadans. After the 
Muhammadan conquest Mddhava presented Ala-u-din with 360 horses. In return 
Madhava was appointed civil minister with Alaf Kh4n as military governor command- 
ing a lakh of horsemen, 1500 elephants, 20,000 foot soldiers and having with him 
forty-five officers entitled to use kettledrums. Rds Malé, 214, 
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Nothing more is known of Karnadeva who appears to have died a 
fugitive. 

Though the main cities and all central Gujardt passed under 
Musalm4n rule a branch of the Vaghel4s continued to hold much 
of the country to the west of the Sa&barmati, while other branches 
maintained their independence in the ragged land beyond Amb4 
Bhawdni between Virpur on the Mahi and Posind at the northmost 
verge of Gujarat, | 


GENEALOGY OF THE VAGHELAS, 
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1 Rds Mél4, 222, The Jhdlds were firmly fixed in the plains between the Lesser 
Ran of Kacch and the Gulf of Cambay. The Koli branches of these clans with 
other tribes of pure or of adulterated aboriginal descent, spread over the Chunv4l near 
Viramgam and appeared in many remote and inaccessible tracts of hill or forest, 
On the east, under the protection of a line of Rajput princes, the banner of the 
goddess K4li floated from the hill of Pévagad; while in the west the descendants of 
Khengir held their famous fortress of Jundgadh from within its walls controlling much 
of the peninsula over which they had maintained undisputed sway. Chiefs of Jundgadh 
origin were scattered over the rest of the peninsula among whom were the Gohils of 


or ory Piram, and of the sea-washed province which from them derived its name of 
ohilvad, 
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PART 1. 


MUSALMAN GUJARAT. 
A.D.1297 -1760. 


Tus history of Musalman Gujardt is based on translations of the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari (4.p.1611) and of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi /a.p. 1756) 
by the late Colonel J. W. Watson. Since Colonel Watson’s death in 
1889 the translations have been revised and the account enriched by 
additions from the Persian texts of Farishtah and of the two Mir&ts by 
Mr. Faz] Lutfull4h Faridi of Surat. A careful comparison has also 
been made with other extracts in Elliot’s History of India and in 
Bayley’s History of Gujarat. 


MUSALMAN GUJARAT. 


A.D.1297 -1760. 


INTRODUCTION. 


MunamMapan rule in Gujarat lasted from the conquest of the 

~vince by the Dehli emperor Ald-ud-din Khilji (4.p. 1295-1315), 
hortly before the close of the thirteenth century a.p., to the final defeat 
fthe Mughal viceroy Momin Khan by the Mardthds and the logs of 
‘we city of Ahmedabad at the end of February 1758. 


This whole term of Musalmén ascendancy, stretching over slightly 
10re than four and a half centuries, may conveniently be divided into 
ree parts. The First, the rule of the early sovereigns of Dehli, 
asting a few years more than a century, or, more strictly from 
.D. 1297 to a.p. 1403 ; the Second, the rule of the Ahmedabad kings, 
term of nearly a century and three-quarters, from a.p. 1403 to 
.b. 1573 ; the Third, the rule of the Mughal Emperors, when, for little 
2ss than two hundred years, a.p. 1573-1760, Gujarat was adminis- 
_od by viceroys of the court of Dehli. as 
_In the course of these 450 years the limits of Gujarat varied greatly.. 
n the fourteenth century the territory nominally under the control 
" the Musalman governors of Patan (Anahilévdda) extended south- 
-“2s from Jhdlor, about fifty miles north of*Mount Abu, to the 
‘ighbourhood of Bombay, and in breadth from the line of the Malwa 
nd Khandesh hills to the western shores of peninsular Gujardt.!_ The 
rher kings of Ahmedabéd (a.p. 1403 - 1450), content with establish- 
_ their power on a firm footing, did not greatly extend the limits 
“ their kingdom. Afterwards, during the latter part of the fifteenth 
id the beginning of the sixteenth centuries (a.p. 1450- 1530), 
1e dominions of the Ahmedabad kings gradually spread till they 
cluded large tracts to the. east and north-east formerly in the pos- 
ssion of the rulers of- Khandesh and Mélwa. Still later, during 
ze years of misrule between A.D. 1530 and a.D. 1573, the west of 
hdéndesh.and the north of the Konkan ceased to form part of the 
zdom of Gujardt. Finally, ‘under the arrangements introduced by 
e emperor Akbar in a.p. 1583, more lands were restored to Malwa 
* Khéndesh. With the. exception of Jhdlor and Sirohi on the 
wth, Dungarpur and Bansvdda on the north-east, and Alirdjpur on 





"The first’ notice of the exercise of sovereignty by the Musalmdn rulers of Gujarat 
xt lands further south than the neighbourhood of Surat is in a.D. 1423, when king 
aed FT. (a.p. 1412-1443) contested with the Dakhan sovereign the possession of 
im (north latitude 19° 40’; east longitude 72° 47'). As no record remains of a 
usalmdn conquest of the coast as far south as Danda Rajapuri or Janjira, about fifty 
les south of Bombay, it seems probable that the North Konkan fell to the Musal- 
_7- I A.D, °297 as part of the recognised territories of the lords of Anshilapura 
‘an). Ras Mala, 1.350. One earlier reference may be noted. In a.p, 1422 among 
leading nren slain in the battle of Sarangpur, about fifty miles north-east of-Ujjsin 
Central India, was Savant chief of Danda Rajapuri that is Janjira: Mirat-- 
77a (Persian Text), 40, and Farishtah (Persian Text), II, 468, e 
B 1746—27 : 
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the east, since handed to R4jputdna and Central India, the limits. of 
Gujarat remain almost as they were laid down by Akbar. 


Though, under the Musalmans, peninsular Gujardé -did ‘not bear 


the name of Kathiavdda, it was then, as at present, considered part 


of the province of Gujarat. During the early years of Musalmén 
rule, the peninsula; together with a small portion ef the adjoining 
mainland, was known as Sorath, a shortened form of Saurashtra, 
the name originally applied by the Hindus to a long stretch of 
sea-coast between the banks of the Indus and Daman.! . Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century the official use of the word 
Sorath was confined to a portion, though by much the largest part, 
of the peninsula. At the same time, the name Sorath seems then, 


and for long after, to have ‘been commonly applied to the whole - 


peninsula. For tne author of the Mirat-i- Ahmedi, writing ‘as late as 
the middle of the eighteenth century (A.D.1756 : A.H.1170), speaks df 
Sorath as divided into five districts or zilldhs, Héldr, Kathidvdda, 
Gohilvada, Babridvdda, and ‘Jetvada, and notices that though Nava- 
Nagar was considered a separate district, its tribute was included in 
the revenue derived from Sorath? In another yassage the same ivyiter 
this defines Saurdshtra : 
Saurdshtra or Sorath comprehends the-Sarkar of Sorath the ° 


Sarkir of Islimnagar or Navdnagar and the Sarkdr of 
Kachh or Bhujnagar. It also includes several zillahs or 


districts, Naiyad - which they call Jatwar, Hadlir -or a 


» Nayénagar and its vicinity, MKathiavada, Gohilvdda, 
Babriavada, Chorvir, Panch4l, Okhagir in the neighbour- 
hood of Jagat otherwise called Dwarka, Prabhds Khetr 
or Pitan Somnath and its neighbourhood, Nighir also. 
called Sélgogha, and the Nalkantha.3 








1The details of Akbar’s settlement in A.D. 1583 show Sorath with sixtv-three sub- 
divisions and Navdnagar {islimiagar) with seventeen. Similarly m the A’in-i-Akbari 
(A.D, 1590) Sorath with its nine divisions includes the whole peninsula except Jhaldvada 
in the north, which was then part of Ahmedabad. Gladwin, LI. 64 and 66 - 74. . 
' * Bird’s History of Gujarat, 41S. 


3Naiyad is the prescnt Naiyadk‘ntha about ten miles south-west of Radhanpur . 
containing Jatyur and Vurahi in the west near the Ran and spreading east to Sami and - 


Munjpur thirty to forty miles south-west of Patan, ‘Haldris in the north-west of the 
peninsula ; Kuthiuvada in the centre ; Gohilvada in the south-cast ; Btbridvdda south- 
‘west of Gohilvada ; Chordr or Chorvér north-west of Virdval; Panchal in the north- 
east centre; Okhdgir or Okhamandalin the extreme-west. Nalkdntha is the hollow 
between Kithidvava and the mainland. Besides these names the author of the Mirdt-i- 
Ahmedi gives one more district in ‘Sorath and others in Gujarat. The name “he gives’ 
in Sorath is Nagher or Naghfr which he says is also called Sd'gugah. Salgogah is. 


apparently Suilbet and its neighbourhood, as Kodinér, Madbtpir, Chingaria, and Puta’ 


wn. south Kathiavdca are still locally known as Nagher, atraét famous for its fruitful- 
ness, The Mirit-i-Ahmedi contains the following additional local names: For Kadi 
thirty-five miles north-west “of Ahmedabad, landai; for Dholka twenty-five miles 
south-west of Ahmedabad, Prith-Nagri; for Cambay, Témbdnagri; for Viramgdm 
forty miles north-west of Ahmedabad, Jhalawdr; for Miunjpur twenty-two miles 
south-east of Radhanpur and some of the country between it and Patan, Parpas ; for 
the tract ten miles south-east of Radhanpur to the neighbourhood of, Patan, Kakrez ; 


for the town of Radhanpur in the Palanpur Political Superintendency and its neighbour: « 


hood, Vigadh; for the town of Palanpur and its neighbourhood up to Disa and. 
Dantivada, Dhandar; for Baldsinor forty-two miles east of Ahmeddb4d with a part 
of Kapadvanj in the Kaira district, Masalwada; for Baroda, Pirkher; for the sub- 
division of Jambtisar in the Broach district fifteen miles north-west of Broach city, 


Kana ; for Alimohan that is Chota Udepur and the rough lands east of Godhra, PAlwéra. 


+ co 
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The present Sorath stretches no further tham the limits of Junagadh, Introduction - 
Bantwa, and a few smaller holdings. : ; Mositale 
The name Kéthidydda is of reeent origin. Tt was not until after, -Gusardr- 
the establishment of Musalmdn power in Gujar§t that any portion of Ase LOOT Pe: 2 

the peninsula came to bear the name of the tribe of Kathis,. Even as Kuthidvada, 
late as the middie of the.eighteenth century, the name Kathidvada was 
applied only to one of* the sub-divisions of the peninsula. In the 
disorders which prevailed during the latter part:of the eighteenth 
century, the Kathis made themselves conspicuous. As it was from 
the hardy horsemen of this tribe that the tribute-exacting Mardthas 
met with the’ fiercest- resistance, they came to speak of the whoie 
*peninsula as. the land of the Kathis. This use. was adopted by the 
early British officers and has since continued. ; ; 
_Under the Ahmedabéd kings, as it stillis under. British rule, Gujarat’ Unpek Tur 
was divided politically into two main parts; one, called the kAdlsah or idee ere 
crown domain administered directly by the central authority ; the other, a 
on payment of tribute insservice or-in money, left under the control of 
its former rulers. The amount of tributé paid by the different chiefs 
depended, not on thé value of their territory, but on the terms granted 
to them when they agreed to become feudatories of the kings of 
"Ahmedabad. Under the Gujarat Sultans this tribute was occasionally 
collected by military expeditions headed by the king in person and 
called mulkgiri or country-seizing circuits, fe 


The internal management of the feudatory states was unaffected by States. 
their payment of tribute. . Justice was administered and the revenue . 
collected in the same way as under the Anahilapur kings. The revenue ; 


consisted, as before, of a share of the eréps received in kind, supple- 
* mented by the levy of special cesses, trade, and transit dues. The 
chief’s share of the crops differed according to the locality ; it rarely 
exceeded one-third of the produce, it rarely fell short of one-sixth. 
From some parts the chief’s share was realised directly from the culti- 
vator by agents called mantris; from other parts the collection was 


through superior landowners.! . 
; The Ahmeddbéd kings divided the portion of their territory which Districts. 
was under their direct authority into districts or sarkars. These : 


districts were administered in one of two ways. They were either 
assigned to nobles in support of a contingent of troops, or they 
were set apart as crown domains and managed by paid officers, .. 
The officers’ placed in charge of districts set apart as crown domains Crown Lands. 
were called muhktit.? Their chief duties were to preserve.the peace é 
and to collect the revenue. For the maintenance of order, a° body . a 
of soldiers from the army head-quarters at Xhmedab4d was detached * % 
for service in each of these divisions, and placed under the command = 
of the district governor. At the same time, in addition to the presence : 
of this detachment of regular troops, every district contained certain 
St as ee 
1 Rds Mala, I, 241, * , ’ 
2 Maktaai and iktdd, the district administered by a muktid, come from the Arabic . 


root katad,#he cut, in allusion to the publi¢ oti 
publi¢ revenue or the lands cut and apportioned 
for the pay of the officers and their establishments, a 
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fortified outposts called ¢hands, varying in number according to the — 


character of the country and the temper of the people. These posts 
were in charge of officers called thanadars subordinate to the district 
‘governor. ‘They were garrisoned by bodies of local soldfery, for whose 
maintenance, in addition to money payments, a small assignment of 
land was set apart in the neighbourhood of the post. On the arrival 
of the tribute-collecting army the governors of the districts through 
which it passed were expected to join the main body with their local 
contingents. At other times the district governors had little control 


- over the feudatory chiefs in the neighbourhood of their charge. 


For fiscal ‘purposes each district or sarkar was distributed among 
a certain number of sub-divisions or pargandhs, each under a paid 
official styled amit or tahsilddr. These sub-divisional officers realised 


‘the state demand, nominally one-half of the produce, by the help of 


the headmen of the villages under their charge, In the sharehold and 
simple villages of North Gujarit these village headmen were styled 
patels or according to Musatmdén, writers jyrukaddams- and in the 
simple villages of the south they were known as desdis. They-arranged 
for the final distribution of the-total demand in joint villages among the 
shareholders, and in simple villages from the individual cultivators.! 


The sub-divisional officer presented a statement of the accounts of . 


the villages in his sub-division to the district officer, whose record 
of the revenue of his whole district was in turn forwarded to the 
head revenue officer at court.’ Asa check on the internal manate- 
ment of his change, and especially to help him in the work of collect- 
mg the revenue, with each district governor was associated an 
accountant. Further that gach of.these officers might be the greater 
check on the other, king Ahmed I. (a.p. 1412 - 1443) enforced the rule 
that when the governor was chosen from among the royal slaves the 
accountant should be a free man, and that when the accountant was 2 
slave the district governor should be chosen from some other class. This 
practise was maintained till the end of the reign of Muzaffar Shah 
(a.D, 1511-1525), when, according to the Mir&t-i-Ahmedi, the 


army became’ much increased, and the ministers, condensing the cetails 


of revenue, farmed it on contract, so that many parts formerly yielding 
one rupee now produced ten, and many others seven eight or nine, 
and in no place was there a less increase than from ten to ‘twenty 
per cent. Many other changes occurred at the same time, and the 


. spirit of innovation ereeping into the administration the wholesome 


system of checking the accounts was given up and mutiny and confu- 
Sion spread over Gujarat,? 3 


The second class of directly governed districts were the lands 
assigned to nobles for the maintenance of contingents of troops. As 


in other parts of India, it would seem that at first these assignments ~ 


were for specified sums equal to the pay of the contingent, Wher 
such assignments were of long standing, and were, large enough to 
swallow the whole revenue of.a district, it was natural to simplify the 


a 


1 Further particulars regarding t i i | 
urther y : g these village headmen a 
? Bird’s History of Gujarat, 192 ; Mirat-i-Sikandari, Porian Tes ate 
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arrangement by transferring the collection of the revenue and the whole 
imanagement of the district to the military leader of the contingent. So 
long as the central power was strong, precautions were doubtless taken 
to prevent the holder of the grant from unduly rackrenting his district 
and appropriating to himself more than the pay of the troops, or from 
exercising any powers not vested in the local governors of districts 
included within the crown domains. As in other parts of India, those 
stipulations were probably enforced by the appointment of certain civil 
ofhieers directly from the government to inspect the whole of the noble’s 
proceedings, as well in managing his troops as in administering his lands.! 
The decline of the king’s power freed the nobles from all check or control in 


. the management of their Jands. And when, in 4.p. 1536, the practice 


of farming was mtroduced into the crown domains, it would seem to 
have been adopted by the military leaders in their lands, and to have 
heen continued till the annexation of Gujarat by the emperor Akbar in 
A.D. 15738, 


It was the ‘policy of Akbar rather to improve the existing system 
than to introduce a new form of government. After to some extent 
contracting the limits of Gujarat he constituted it a province or sibah 
of the empire, appointing to its government an officer of the highest 
_tank with the title of siibahdar or viceroy. As was the case under the 


Ahmedabdd kings, the province continued to be divided into territories ' 


‘ managed by ‘feudatory chiefs, and districts administered by officers 
appointed either by the court of Dehli or by the local viceroy. . The 
head-quarters of the army remained,at Ahmeddbéd, and detachments 


were told off and placed under the orders of the officers in charge of the’ 


directly administered divisions. These district ‘governors, as before, 


belonged to two classes, paid officers responsible for the management of 
the crown domains and military leaders-in posséssion of lands assigned 
tothem in pay of their contingent of troops. The governors of the 
crown,domaias, who were now known as faujddrs or commanders, had, 
- In addition to the command of the regular troops, the control of the 
outposts maintained within the limits of their charge. Like their 
predecessors they accompanied the viceroy in his yearly circuit for the 
collection of tribute. 


As a check on the military governors and to help them in collecting 
the revenue, the distinct class of account officers formerly established 
by king Ahmed I. (a.p, 1412-1443) was again introduced. The head 
of this branch of the administration was an officer, second in rank to the 
Viceroy algne, appointed direct from the court of Dehli with the title of 
divin, Besides acting as eollector-general of the revenues of the pro- 
vince, thissofficer was also the head of its civil administration. His 
title divdn is generally translated minister. And though the word 
minister does not express the functions of the office, which corresponded 
more nearly with those of a chief secretary, 4 represents with sufficient 
accuracy the relation in which the holder of the office of divan generally 
stood to the viceroy. se 





. 1 Elphistone’s History, 76, 
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For its revenue administration each district or group of districts had 
its revenue officials called amins who corresportded to the collector of 


- modern times. There were also amins in the customs department 


separate from those whose function was to control and administer 
the land revenue. Beneath the amin came the dmi/! who carried on 
the actual collection of the land revenue or customs im each district or 
pargandh, and bélow the dmil were the fdils, mushrifs, or harkins 
that is the revenue clerks. The d@mil corresponded to the modern 


mdémlatdar, both terms meaning him who carries on the amal or revenue -- 


management. In the leading ports the dm of the customs was called 
mutusuddi that is civil officer. ; 


The dmil or mimlatdir dealt directly with the village officials, namely 
with: the mukuddam or headman, the putwast or lease manager, the 
kinungo or accountant, and the Aavaldar or grajn-yard guardian. The 
havaldar superintended the separation of the government’share of the 


- produce ; apportioned to the classes subject to forced laboyr their respec. | 


tive turns of duty ; and exercised a general police superiritendence . by 
means of subordinates called pasditas or vartanits. In ports under 
the mutasaddi was a harbour-master or shah-bandar. 


Crown sub-divisions had, in addition, the important class called desdis. 
The desiz’s duty appears at first to have been to collect the salami 
or tribute due by the smaller thiefs, landholders, and vantiddars or 
sharers. «For this, in Akbar’s time, the desi received a remuneration 
of 24 per cent on the sum éollected. Under the first viceroy Mirza 
Aziz Kokaltdsh (A.D.1573-1575) this percentage wa’ reduced to one-half 
of its former amount, and in later times this one-half wasagain reduced 
by one-half. Though the Muhammadan historians give no reason for so 
sweeping a reduction, the cause seems to have been the inability of the 
desdis to collect the tribute without the aid of a military force. Under 
the new system the desdi seems merely to have kept the accounts of the 
tribute due, and the records both. of the amount which should beslevied 
as tribute and of other customary rights of the crown. In later times 
the desdzs were to a great extent superseded by the district accountants 
or majmuddrs, and many desdis, especially im south Gujardt, seem to 
have sunk to patels, ; 

Up to the viceroyalty of Mirza Is4 Tarkhan (a.p. 1642-1644), the 
Jand tax appears to have been levied from the cultivator in a fixed sum 
but he was.also subject to numerous other im posts. Land grants in 
wazifah carried with them ‘an hereditary title and special exemption 
from all levies except the land tax. The levy im kind appears to have 
ceased before the close of Mughal rule. In place of a levy in kind 
each villagé paid a fixed sum or jana through. the district accountant 
or majmuddr who had taken the place of the deséi. As in many 
eases the jama really meant the lump sum at which the crown villages 
were assessed and farmed to the chiefs and patels, on the collapse of 
the empire many villages thus farmed to chiefs and landlords were 


SS a wet 


? In Mérwar and in the no 


athe Dakiien haneeis rth and north-east this official was styled tahsilddr and 
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retained -by them with the connivarice ‘of the mujmuddre desdis and 
others. » \ _ > 4 

The administration of. justice seems to have been very complete. 
In éach kasbah or town kazis, endowed with glebe lands in addition to 


-a@ permanent salary, adjudicated disputes among Muhammadans aceord- 
ing to the laws of Islam. Disputes between Muhammadans and un- - 


* believers, or amongst unbelievers, were decided by the department called 


‘ Muhammadan rule, was paid. The. proceeds’ ‘were expended in charity . 


? 


the sadaraf, the local judge being termed a sadr.- The decisions of 
the local kizis and sadrs were subject to revision by the kdzi or sadr 


_of the subah who resided at Ahmeddbéd. And as a Jast resort the - 


Ahmedabad decisions were subject to appeal to the Kazz-ul-Kuzzdt 
and the Sadr-is-Sudiir at the capital. * -° | : 

The xevenue appears to have been classed under four main heads: 1. 
The Khacdénah-i-A’mirah or imperial treasury which comprehended the 
land tax received from the crown pargandhs or districts, the tribute, the 


five per cent customs dues from infidels, the import dues on stuffs, and. 
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the-sdyer or land customs including transit dues,-slave market dues, . 


and miscellaneous taxes. 2. The treasury of arrears into which were 
paid government claims in arrear either from the dméls or from the 
farmers of land revenue ; takdvi advances due by the ratyats ; and tribute 
levied by the presence of a military force. 3. The treasury of charit- 


- able eidowments. Into this treasury was paid the 24 per cent levied 


as customs dues from Muhammadans:' The pay of the religious classes 
was defrayed-from this treasury. 4. The treasury, into which the jaziah 
or capitation tax levied from zimmits or infidels who acknowledged 


and public works. After the death of the emperor Farrukhsiyar (A.D. 
1718-1719}, this source of revenue was abolished. The arrangements 


force till the death of Aurangzib in ap. 1707. Then trouble and 
perplexity daily incteased, till in a.D. 1724-25, Hamid Khén usurped 
the government lands, and, seeking to get rid of the servants and 
assignments, gradually obtained possession of the records of the registry 
office. 'The.keepers of the records were scattered; and yearly revenue 
statements ceased to be received from the districts. . 


_ Akbar continued the’ system of assigning lands to military leaders 
m payment of their contingents of troops. Immediately after the 
annexation in a.D. 1578, almost the whole country was divided among 
the great nobles} _ Except that the revenues of certain tracts were 





1 Zakdt, literal'y purification or cleansing, is the name of # tax levied from Muslims 


for charitable purposes or religious uses. In the endowments-treasury the customs. 


dues from Mislims at 24 per cent (the technical 1 in 40) as contrasted with the 
five per cent levied from infidels (the technical 2 in 40) were entered. Hence in 
these accounts zakdt corresponds with customs dues, and is divisible into two kinds 
khushki zakdt og land customs and tari zakdt or sea customs. ‘ 

? Bird’s History of Gujarat, 93. Though under the Mughal viceroys the. state 
demand was at first realized in grain, at the last the custom was to assess each sub- 
division, and probably .each village, at a fixed sum or jama. The total amount for 
the sub-division was collected by an officer called majmuddr, literally keeper of collec- 
tions, the village headmen, patels or mukdddums, being responsible each for his own 
village. - 3 Bird’s History of Gujarat, 325. : 
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set aside for the imperial exchequer the directly governed districts 
passed into the hands of military leaders who employed théir own 
agents to cdllect the revenue. During .the seventeenth century the ” 
practice of submitting a yearly record of their revenues, and the power 
of the viceroy, to bring them to account for misgovernment, exercised a . 
check on the management of the military leaders. And during this 
time a yearly surplus revenue of £600,000 (Rs, 60,00,000) from the 
assigned and crown lands was on an average forwarded from Gujarat to 
Dehli. In the eighteenth century the decay of the viceroy’s autharity 
was accompanied by the gradually increased power of the military 
leaders in possession of assigned districts, tili finally, as in the case of © 
the Nawabs of Broach and Surat, they openly. claimed -the position of 
independent rulers.! 


Of both leading and minor officials the Mirat-i-Ahmedi supplies. the 
following additional details. The highest officer who wa’ appointed. . 
under the seal of the minister of the empire was the provincial dirdn 
or minister. He had charge~of the fiscal affairs of the province and of 
the revenues of the khdlsa or crown lands, and was in some matters inde- 
pendent of the viceroy. Besides his personal salary he had 150 sawdrs 
for two provincial hands Arjanpur and Khambalia. Under the divan 
the chief officers were the pishkar divdn his first assistant, who was 
appointed under imperial orders by the patent of the derdn, the daro- 
ghah or head of the office, and the shar/ or mushrif and tehwilddr of 
the daftar khandhs, who presided over the accounts with munshis and. 
muharrirs or secretaries and writers. The kazis, both town and city, with 


._ the sanction of the emperor were appointed by the chief law officer of the 


empire through the chief law officer of the province. They were lodged 
by the state, paid partly in cash partly in land, and kept up a certain 
number of troopers. In the Aazi*s courts wakt/s or pleaders and muftis 
or law officers drew 8 as. to Re.la day. Newly converted Musal- 
mans also drew 8as.aday. The city censor or muhtuszb bad the’supervi- 
sion of morals and of weights and measures. He was paid in cash and 
land, and was expected to keep up sixty troopers. The news-writer, who 
was sometimes also bekhshi or military paymaster. had a large staff of 
news-writers called wiékidh-nigir who worked in the district courts and 
offices as well as im the city courts. He received his news-reports every 
evening and embodied, them in a letter which was sent to court by camel 
post, A second staff of news-writers ca led sawdnihnigar reported 
rumours. A third set were the harkurds on the viceroy’s staff. Postal 
chaukis or stations extended from Ahmedabdd to the Ajmir frontier, eath 
with men and horse ready. to carry the imperial post which reached Shah 
Jehdnabad or Dehli mseven days. A line of posts also ran south through 
Broach to the Dakhan, The faujdars or military police, who were some- 
times commanders of a thousand and held estates, contrdlled both the 
city and the district police. The kotwal or head of the city night-watch 
was appointed by the viceroy. He had fifty troopers and ahundred foot 

In the treasury department were the amin or chief, the daroghah, the 


SS OS SS SS 


_* 1 Bird’s History of Gujarat, 342. 
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mushrif, the treasurer, and five messengers. In the medical department 
were a Ytndni or Greek school and a Hindu physician, two under- 
physicians on eight and ten annas a day, anda surgeon. The yearly 
grant for food and medicine amounted to Rs. 2000." 


Besides the class of vernacular terms that belong to the administration 
of the province, certain technical words connected with the tenure of 
land are of frequent occurrence in this history. For each of these, in 
addition to the English equivalent which as far as possible has been 
given in the text, some explanation seems necessary. During the 
period to which this history refers, the superior holders of the land 
of the province belonged to two main classes, those whose claims dated 
from before the Musalmdén conquest and those whose interest in the 
land was based on a Musalmin grant. By the Musalman historians, 
landholders of the first class, who were all Hindus, are called zamindérs, 
while landholders of the second class, Musalmans as a rule, are spoken 
of as jagtrddrs, Though the term zaminddr was used to include the 
whole body of superior Hindu landholders, nm practice a marked 
distinction was drawn between the almost independent chief, who still 
enjoyed his Hindu title of raja, raval, rav, or jam, and the petty 
claimant to a share in a government village, who in a Hindu state 
would have been known as a gardsid.? 


The larger landholders, who had succeeded in avoiding complete. 
subjection, were, as noticed above, liable only for the payment of a 
certain fixed sum, the collection of which by the central power in later 
times usually required the presence of a military force. With regard 
to the settlement of the claims of the smaller landholders of the 
superior class, whose estates fell within the limits of the directly 
administered districts, no steps seem to have been taken till the reign 
of Ahmed Shah I, (a.p. 1411-1443). About the year a.p.1420 the 
peace of his kingdom was so broken by agrarian disturbances, that 
Ahmed Shéh agreed, on condition of their paying tribute and 
performing military service, to re-grant to the landholders of the 
zaminddr class as hereditary possessions a one-fourth share of their 
former village lands. The portion so set apart was called vdnta or 
share, and the remainder, retained as state land, was called ftalpat. 
This agreement continued till, in the year a.p. 1545, during the reign 
of Mahmud Shah IT. (a.p. 1536 - 1553), an attempt was made to annex 
these private shares to the crown. This measure caused much 
discontent and disorder. It was reversed by the emperor Akbar who, 
as part of the settlement of the province in A.D. 1583, restored their 
one-fourth share to the landholders, and, except that the Mardthds 





: Mirit-i-Ahmedi Persian Text page 115, 

The title rdja is applicable to the head of a family only. The payment of tribute 
to the Mughals or Marathis does not affect the right to use this title. Rdna and rdv 
seem to be of the same dignity as raja, Raval is of lower rank. The sons of rdjds, 
rdnds, rdvs, and rdévals are called Kuvars and their sons thdkurs, The younger 
sons of thdkurs became bhumicis that is landowners or gardsids, that is owners of 
gards oramouthful. Jdm is the title of the chiefs of the Jadeja tribe both of the elder 
branch in Kachh and of the younger branch in Navanagar, or Little Kachh in Kathiavdda, 
Ras Mala, II, 277, ; 
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afterwards levied an additional quit-rent from these lands, the 
arrangements then introduced have since continued in force.! 


During the decay of Musalm4n rule in Gujarat in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, shareholders of the gardsia class in government 
villages, who were always ready to increase their power by force, 
levied many irregular exactions from their more peaceful neighbours, 
the cultivators or inferior landholders, These levies are known as vol 
that is a forced contribution or pd! that is protection. All have this - 
peculiar characteristic that they were paid by the cultivators of crown 
lands to petty marauders to purchase immunity from their attacks. 
They in no case partook of the nature of dues imposed by a settled 
government on its own subjects. Z'ora gards, more correctly toda 
gards, is another levy which had its origin in eighteenth century 
disorder. It was usually a readymoney payment taken from villages 
which, though at the time crown or Ahalsa, had formerly belonged 
to the gardsia who exacted the levy. Besides a readymoney payment 
contributions in kind were sometimes exacted. 


The second class of superior landholders were those whose title was 
based on a Musalm4n grant. Such grants were either assignments of 
large tracts of land to the viceroy, district-governors, and nobles, to 
support the dignity of their position and maintain a contingent of 
troops, or they were allotments on a smaller scale granted in reward 
for some special service. Land granted with these objects was called 
jégir, and the holder of the land jdyirddér. In theory, on the death 
of the original grantee, such possessions were strictly resumable ; 
in practice they tended to become hereditary. No regular payments 
were required from holders of jdagirs. Only under the name of 
peshkash occasional contributions were demanded. These occasional 
contributions generally consisted of such presents as a horse, an 
elephant, or some other article of value. They had more of the nature 
of a freewill offering than of an enforced tribute. Under the Musalméns 
contributions of this kind were the only pavments exacted from 
proprietors of the jéyirddr class. But the Marathds, in addition to 
contributions, imposed on jdgirddrs a revular tribute, similar to that 


pail by the representatives of the original class of superior Hindu 
landholders. 


Under Musalman rule great part of Gujarat was always in the 
ands of Jigirdirs, So powerful were they that on two occasions 
under the Ahmedabéd kings, in a.p.1554 and A.D.1572, the leading 


eee 


1Under the Mardthas the title saminddr was bestowed on the farmers of the land 
revenue, and this practice was adopted by the earlier English Writers on Gujarat 
In consequence of this change small landholders of the superior ela a in directly 
a meee came again to he called by their original Hindu aie of ardsia. 

r, Elphinstone istory, 79 and note 13) includes uader the te 4 pe Cy 
half-subdaed chieftains. (2) independent governors of fee ae Gy scs 
revenue, He also notices that until Aurangzib’s time such chiefs as enjoyed spin 
re ee: independence were alone called zunindars, But in Colonel “Walkers time 
abe sent Foy aaa (Bombay Government Sele-tions, XXXIX, 25) the fee 
(itlage Sn ests, mUmudurs (distriet accountants), patels, and tuldtis 
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nobles distributed among themselves the entire area of the kingdom.! 
Again, during the eighteenth century, when Mughal rule was on the 
decline, the jagirddrs by degrees won for themselves positions of 
almost complete independence.? 


The changes in the extent of territory and in the form of 
administration illustrate the effect of the government on the condition 
of the people during the different periods of Musalmdn rule. The 
following summary of the leading characteristics of each of the main 
divisions of the four-and-a-half centuries of Musalm&n ascendancy 
may serve as an introduction to the detailed narrative of events. 


On conquering Gujardt in aD. 1297 the Musalmdns found the 
country in disorder. The last kings of Anahilapur or Patan, suffering 
under the defects of an incomplete title, held even their crown lands 
with no firmness of grasp, and had allowed the outlying territory to slip 
almost entirely from their control. Several of the larger and more 
distant rulers had resumed their independence. ‘lhe Bhils and Kolis 
of the hills, forests, and rough river banks were in revolt. And stranger 
ch'efs, driven south by the Musalmdn conquests in Upper India, had 
robbed the central power of much territory.3 The records of the early 
Musalmin governors (4.D. 1297-1391) show suspicion on the side of 
the Dehli court and disloyalty on the part of more than one viceroy, 
much confusion throughout the province, and little in the way of 
government beyond the exercise of military foree. At the same time, 
in spite of wars and rebellions, the country, in parts at least, seems to 





’ Details of a.p,1571 given in the Mirit-i-Ahmedi show that the chief nobles were 
bound to furnish cava'ry contingents varying from 4000 to 25,000 horse, and held 
ce estimated to yield yearly revenues of £160,000 to £1,620,000, Bird’s Gujarat, 

- 127. 

? According to the European travellers in India. during the seventeenth century, 
provincial governors, and probably to some extent all large holders of service lands, 
employed various methods for adding to the profits which the assigned lands were meant 
to yieldthem. Of these devices two seem to have been specially common, the practice 
of supporting a body of horse smaller than the number agreed for, and the practice of 
purveyance that is of levying supplies without payment, Sir Thomas Roe, from 
A.D, 1615 to 1618 English ambassador at the court of the emperor Jehangir, gives the 
following details of these irregular practices: ‘The Patan (that is Patna in Bengal) 
Viceroy’s government Was estimated at 50CO horse, the yearly pay of each troopet being 
£20 (Rs. 200), of which he kept only 150), being allowed the surplus as dead pay. 
On one oecasion this governor wished to present me with 100 loaves of the finest 
sugar, as white as snow, each loaf weighing fifty pounds. On my declining, he said, 
‘You refuse these loaves, thinking Iam poor; but being made in my government the 
sugar costs me nothing, as it comes to me gratis.’ Sir Thomas Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, 
TX. 232-284, The same writer, the best qualified of the English travellers of that time 
to fourm a correct vpinion, thus describes the administration of the Musalmdan governors 
of the seventeenth century : ‘They practise every kind of tyranny against the natives 
under their jurisdiction, oppressing them with continual exactions, and are exceedingly 
averse from any way being opened by which the king may be informed of their 
infamous proceedings, They grind the people under their government to extract 
money from them, often hanging men up by the heels to make them confess that 
they are rich, or to ransom themselves from faults merely imputed with a view to 
fleece them,’ Sir Thomas Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX, 333. 

3 Of these settlements the principal was that of the Rathod chief who in the thirteenth 
century established himself at [dar, now one of the states of the Mahi Kantha. Jn the 
thirteenth century also, Gohils from the north and Sodha Parmérs‘and Kathis from 
Sindh entered Gujardt, Ras Mala, 11, 269, 
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have been well cultivated, and trade and manufactures to have been 
flourishing.! 
The period of the rule of the Ahmeddbid kings (4.D. 1403 - 1573) 
contains two divisions, one lasting from a.p. 1403 to a.D. 1530, on 
the whole a time of strong government and of growing power and — 
prosperity ; the other the forty-three years from a.D. 1530 to 
the conquest of the province by the emperor Akbar in A.D. 1573, a 
time of disorder and misrule. In a.p. 1403 when Gujarat separated 
from Dehli the new king held but a narrow strip of plain. On 
the north were the independent chiefs of Sirohi and Jhalor, from 
whom he occasionally levied contributions. On the east the Raja of 
Tdar, another R4jput prince, was in possession of the western skirts of 
the hills and forests, and the rest of that tract was held by the mountain 
tribes of Bhils and Kolis. On the west the peninsula was in the hands 
of nine or ten Hindu tribes, probably tributary, but by no means 
obedient.? In the midst of so unsettled and warlike a population, all 
the efforts of Muzaffar I., the founder of the dynasty, were spent in 
establishing his power. It was not until the reign of his successor 
Ahmed I. (a.p. 1412-1443) that steps were taken to settle the 
different classes of the people in positions of permanent order. About 
the year A.D. 1420 two important measures were introduced. Of these 
one assigned lands for the support of the troops, and the other 
recognised the rights of the superior class of Hindu landholders to a 
portion of the village lands they had formerly held. The effect of these 
ehanges was to establish order throughout the districts direetly under 
the authority of the crown. And though, in the territories subject to 
feudatory chiefs, the presence of an armed force was still required to 
give effect to the king’s claims for tribute, his Increasing power and 
wealth made efforts at independence more hopeless, and gradually 
secured the subjection of the greater number of his vassals. During 
the latter part of the fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century the power of the Ahmeddbdd kings was at its height. At 
that time their dominions included twenty-five divisions or sarkdrs. 
Among nine of these namely Pitan, Ahmedabad, Stnth, Godhra, 
Champdner, Baroda, Broach, Nandod or RAjpipla, and Surat the central 
plain was distributed. In addition in the north were four divisions, Sirohi, 
Jhalor, Jodhpur, and Nagor now in south-west and central Rajputana ; 
in the north-east two, Dungarpur and Bansvdda, now in the extreme 





1 Gujarat of about the year a.p. 1300 is thus deserihed: ‘The air of Gujarat is 
healthy, and the earth picturesque ; the vineyards bring forth blue grapes twice a year. 
and the strength of the soil is such that the cotton plants spread their branches’ like 
willow and plane trees, and yield produce for several years successively, Besides 
Cambay, the most celebrated of the cities of Hind in population and wealth, there are 
70,000 towns and villages, all populous, and the people abounding in wealth and 
luxuries,’ Elliot’s History of India, 111, 31, 32, and 43. Marco Polo, about a.p. 1292, 
says: ‘In Gujarat there grows much pepper and ginger and indigo. They have also a 
great deal of cotton. Their cotton trees are of very great size, growing full six paces 
high, and attaining to an aye of twenty years.’ Yule’s Edition, IJ. 328 The cotton 
cea ie hed ; pronenly ae variety rede as devkupds Gossypium ‘religiosum or 

, whie roWs from ten to fifteen feet hig ars sever: 
Royle, 149-150, = 2 Piphiatuce Mites te ee eee 
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south of Rajputdna ; in the east and south-east three, Nandurbdér now 
in Khandesh, Mulher or Baglin now in Nasik, and Ram Nagar or 
Dharampur now in Surat ; in the south four, Dandaé-Rajapuri or Janjira, 
Bombay, Bassein, and Daman nowin the Konkan; in the west two, 
Sorath and Navdnagar nowin Kathidvada; and Kachh in the north-west. 
Besides the revenues of these districts, tribute was received from the rulers 
of Ahmednagar, Burhdnpur, Berar, Golkonda, and Bijdpur, and customs 
dues from twenty-five ports on the western coast of India and from 
twenty-six foreign marts, some of them in India and others in the 
Persian Gulf and along the Arabian coast.! The total revenue from 
these three sources is said in prosperous times to have amounted to 
a yearly sum of #£11,460,000 (Rs, 11,46,00,0U0). Of this total 
amount the territorial revenue from the twenty-five districts yielded 
£5,840,000 (Rs. 5,84,00,000), or slightly more than one-half. Of the 
remaining £5,620,000 (Rs. 5,62,00,00V) about one-fifth part was 
derived from the Dakhan tribute and the rest from customs-dues,? 

The buildings at Ahmedabad, and the ruins of Champdner and 
Mehmidabad, prove how much wealth was at the command of the 
sovereign and his nobles, while the accounts of travellers’ seem to show 
that the private expenditure of the rulers was not greater than the 
kingdom was well able to bear. The Portuguese traveller Duarte 
Barbosa, who was in Gujardét between a.p. 1511 and a.p. 1514, found 
the capital Champdner a great city, in a very fertile country of abundant 
provisions, with many cows sheep and goats and plenty of fruit, so that it 
was full of all things. Ahmedabad was still larger, very rich and well 











) Bird’s History of Gujar.it, 110, 129, and 130. 

2'The passage from the Mirdt i-Ahmedi, Bird 109,is: ‘A sum of 25 lékhs of huns 
and one 4) or of ibrdhims, that were two parts greater, being altogether nearly equal to 
5 krors and 62 lékhs of rupees, was collected from the Dakhan tribute and the customs 
of the European and Arab ports.” The word hin, from an old Karnatak word for gold, 
is the Musalmadn name for the coin known among Hindus as turdha or the wild-boar 
coin, and among the Portuguese as the payoda or temple coin. Prinsep Ind. Ant, Thomas’ 
Ed. Ui. U.T. 18. The old specimens of this coin weigh either 60 grains the mdda or 
half pagoda, or 120 grains the Aun or full pagoda. Thomas, Chron, Pat. Ks. I. 224, 
note. The star pagoda. in which English accounts at Madras were formerly kept, weighs 
52°56 grains, and was commonly valued at 8s. or Rs. 4 (Prinsep as above). At this 
rate in the present sum the 25 dukhs of hins would equal one kror (100 /akhs) of rupees. 
The thrdhimi, ‘two parts greate: than the hn,’ would seem to be a gold coin, perhaps 
4 variety of the Persian ashrafi (worth about 9s. English. Marsden, N. O, 455). Taking 
the two parts of a hun as fdanams or sixteenths, this would give the atrdhimi a value of 
Rs. 4}, and make a total customs revenue of 425 /dkhs of rupees. This statement of the 
revenues of the kingdom is, according to the author of the Mirdt-i-Ahmedi, taken from 
such times as the power of the Gujarit kings continued to increase. The total 
revenue of the twenty-tive districts (£5 540 000) is the amount recovered in the year 
A.D. J571. But the receipts under the head of Tribute must have been compiled from 
accounts of earlier years. For, as will be scen below, the neighbouring kings ceased 
to pay tribute after the end of the reign of Bahddur (a.D. 1536), Similarly the 
customs revenues entered as received from Daman and other places must have been taken 
from the accounts of some year previous to 4.9. 1560. 

*The remains at Champdner in the British district of the Panch Mahals are well 
known, Of Mehmudabad, the town of that name in the district of Kaira, eighteen miles 
south of Ahmedabud, a few ruins only are left. In A.D, 1590 this city is said to have 
contained many grand edifices surrounded with a wall eleven miles (7 kos) square with 
at every # mile (3 kos) a pleasure house, and an enclosure for deer and other game. 
(Ain-i-Akbari : Gladwin, II. 64.) The Mirit-i-Ahmedi makes no special reference to 
the sovereign’s share of the revenue, The greater part of the £5,620,000 derived from 
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supplied, embellished with good streets and squares, with houses of stone 
and cement. It was not from the interior districts of the province that 
the Ahmedabid kings derived the chief part of their wealth, but fr8m 
those lying along the coast, which were enriched by manufactures and - 
commerce! So it was that along the shores of the gulf of Cambay 
and southward as far as Bombay the limit of the Gujardt kingdom, 
besides many small sea-parts, Barbosa chooses out for special mention 
twelve ‘ towns of commerce, very rich and of great trade.” Among 
these was Diu, off the south coast of Kathidvada, yielding so large 
a revenue to the king as to be‘a marvel and amazement.’ And 
chief of all Cambay, in a goodly, fertile, and pretty country full of 
abundant provisiens ; with rich merchants and men of great prosperity ; 
with craftsmen and mechanics of subtle workmanship in cotton, silk, 
ivory, silver, and precious stones; the people well dressed, leading 
luxurious lives, much given to pleasure and amusement.” ; 

‘The thirty-eight years between the defeat of king Bahddur by the 
emperor Humiydn in 4.p. 1535 and the annexation of Gujarét by 
Akbar in A.D. 1576 was a time of confusion. Abroad, the superiority 
of Gujarat over the neighbouring powers was lost, and the limits of 
the kimgdom shrank; at home, after the attempted confiscation 
(a.D. 1545) of their shares in village lands the disaffection of the 
superior landowners became general, and the court, beyond the narrow 
limits of the crown domains, ceased to exercise substantial control over 


tribute and customs would probably go to the king, besides the lands specially set 
apart as crown domains, which in A.p.1571 were returned as yiulding a yearly revenue 
of £900,000 (900,000,000 tunkds), This would bring the total income of the crown toa 
little more than 64 millions sterling, 

1 +o Sikandar Lodi emperor of Dehli, a.p, 1488 - 1517, is reported to have said: ‘ The 
magniticence Of the kings of Dehli rests on wheat and barley ; the magnificence of the 
kings of Gujarat rests on coral and pearls.’ Bird, 132, 

2 The twelve Gujarat ports mentioned by Barbosa are: On the south coast of-the 
peninsula, two: Patenixi (Pétan-Somndth, now Veraval), very rich and of great trade ; 
Surati-Mangalor (Mangrui), a town of commerce,and Diu, On the shores of the gulf of 
Cambay four : Gogari (Goyha), a large town; Barbesy (Broach); Guandéri or Gandar 
(Gandhir), a very good town ; and Cambay. On the western coast five: Ravel (Rander), 
a rich place ; Surat, a city of very great trade ; Denvy (Gandevi), a place of great trade ; 
Baxay (Bissein), a good seaport in which mnch goods are exchanged ; and Tanamayambu 
(Thina-Mabin), a town of great Moorish mosques, but of little trade, (Stanley's Barbosa, 
59-68), The only one of these ports whose identification seems doubtful is Ravel, de- 
seribed by Barbosa (page 67) asa pretty town of the Moors ona good river, twenty leagues 
south of Gandhar, This agrees with the position of Rander on the Tapti, nearly opposite 
Surat which 4ppears in Al Brruni (4,p, 1030) as Réhanur one of the capitals of south 
Gujarit and is mentioned under the name Ranir, both in the Ain-i-Akbari (a.p. 1590) 
and in the Mirit-i-Almedi for the year 4.D. 1571, as a place of trade, ‘in ancient times 
ayreat city.’ In his description of the wealth of Cambay, Barbosa is supported by 
the other European travellers of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, According to 
Nicolo de Conti (a.p, 1420 - 1444), the town, including its suburbs, was twelve miles in 
circuit abounding in spikenard, lac, indigo, myrobalans, and silk, Athanasius Nikotin 
(a.p. 1465 - 1474) found it a manufacturing piace for every sort of goods as long gowns 
damasks and blankets ; and Varthema (4.D, 1503 - 1608) says it abounds in grain and very 
good fruits, supplying Africa Arabia and India with silk and cotton stuffs; it is im- 
possible to deseribe its excellence.’ Barboza’s account of Ahmedabiid is borne out by 
the statement in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, I1. 63) that the whole number of the suburbs 
(purds) of the city was 360, and in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, that it once contained 380 
suburbs each of considerable size, containing good buildings and markets filled with 
everything valuable and rare, so that each was almost a city. Bird, 31], 
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either its chief nobles or the more turbulént classes. In spite of these 
forty years of disorder, the province retained so much of its former 
prosperity, that the boast of the local historians that mm A.p. 1573 Gujarat 
was In every respect allowed to be the finest country in Hindustan is 
supported by the details shortly afterwards (4.p. 1590) given by Abul 
Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari. ‘lhe high road from Pdtan to Baroda 
was throughout itslength of 150 miles (1U0 fos) lined on both sides 
with mango trees ; the fields were bounded with hedges ; and such was 
the abundance of mango and other fruit trees that the whole country 
seemed a garden. ‘The people were well housed in dwellings with 
walls of brick and mortar and with tiled roofs ; many of them rode in 
carriages drawn by oxen: the province was famous for its painters, 
carvers, inlayers, and other craftsmen.' 


Like the period of the rule of the Ahmedabd4d kings, the period of 
Mughal rule contains two divisions, a time of good government lasting 
from a.p. 1573 to a.D. 1700, and a time of disorder from a.p. 
1700 to a.p. 1760, Under the arrangements introduced by the 
emperor Akbar in a.p. 1583, the area of the province was consider- 
ably curtailed. Of its twenty-five districts nine were restored to 
the states from which the vigour of the Ahmedabad kings had wrested 
them ; Jdlor and Jodhpur were transferred to Rajputina; Nagor to 
Ajmir; Mulher and Nandurbir to Khandesh ; Bombay, Bassein, and 
Daman were allowed to remain under the Portuguese ; and Danda- 
Rajipuri (Jinjira) was made over to the NizAmshéhi (a.p. 1 490 - 1595) 
rulers of the Dakhan Ahmednagar. Of the remaining sixteen, 
Sirohi, Dungarpur, and Bansvada now in Rajputdna, Kachh, Siinth in 
Rewa Kantha, an] Ramnagar (Dharampur) in Surat were, on the pay- 
meut of tribute, allowed to continue in the hands of their Hindu rulers. 
The ten remaining districts were administered directly by imperial 
officers. Butas the revenues of the district of Surat had been se- 
parately assigned to its revenue officer or mutasaddi, only nine districts 
with 18! sub-divisions or pargunihs were entered in the collections 
from the viceroy of Gujardt. ‘These nine districts were in continental 
Gujarét, Patan with seventeen sub-divisions, Ahmeddb:id with 
thirty-three, Godhra with eleven, Chimpdner with thirteen, Baroda 
with four, Broach avith fourteen, and Rajpipla (Ndndod) with twelve. 
In the peninsula were Sorath with sixty-two and Navanagar with 
seventeen sub-divisions. ‘This lessening of area scems to have been 
accompanied by even more than a corresponding reduction in the state 
demand. Instead of £5,540,050 (Rs.5,84,0U,500), the revenue recovered 
in A.D 1571, two years before the province was annexed, under the 
arrangement introluced by the emperor Akbar, the total amount, 
including the receipts from Surat and the tribute of the six feudatory 





'Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, If, 62- 63. Compare Terry (Voyage, $0, 131) in 1615: 
Gujarat a very goodly large and exceeding rich province with, besides its most spacious 
populous and rich capital Ahmedabad, four fair cities Cambay Baroda Broach and Surat 
with great trade to the Red Sea, Achin, and other places, At the same time (Ditto 179-180) 
though the villages stood very thick, the houses were gencra!ly very poor ani: base, all 
- set close together some with earthen walls and flat roofs, most of them cottages 

miserably poor little and base set up with sticks rather than timber. 
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districts, is returned at £1,999,113 (Rs. 1,99,91,130) or little more than 
one-third part of what was formerly colleeted.! 


According to the Mirit-i-Ahmedi this revenue of £1,999,113 
(Rs. 1,99,91,130) continued to be realised as late a, the reign of 
Muhammad Shah (a.p.1719-1748). But within the next twelve 
years (4.0. 1748-1762) the whole revenue had fallen to £1,235,000 
(Rs. 1,23,50,000). Of £1,999,113 (Rs. 1,99,91,130), the total amount 
levied by Akbar on the annexation of the province, £520,501 
(Rs. 52,05,010), or a little more than a quarter, were set apart for 
imperial use and royal expense; £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000) were assigned 
for the support of the viceroy and the personal estates of the nobles, 
and the remainder was settled for the pay of other officers of rank and 
court officials. Nearly £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) were given away as 
rewards and pensions to religious orders and establishments,” 





1 The decrease in the Mughal collections from Gujardt compared with the revenues 
of the Ahmedabad kings may have been due to Akbar’s moderation. It may also have 
been due to a decline in prosperity. Compare Roe’s (1617) account of Toda about fifty 
miles south-east of Ajmir. It was the best and most populous country Roe had seen 
in India, The district was level with fertile soil abounding in corn cotton and cattle and 
the villages were so numerous and near together as hardly to exceed a kos*from each 
other, The town was the best built Roe had seen in India tiled two-storied houses good 
enough for decent shopkeepers. It had been the residence of a Rajput Raja before the 
conquests of Akbar Shéh and stood at the foot of a good and strong rock about which 
were many excellent works of hewn stone, well cut, with many tanks arched over with 
well-turned vaults and large and deep descents to them. Near it was a beautiful grove 
two miles long and a quarter of a mile broad all planted with mangoes tamarinds and 
other fruit trees, divided by shaly walks and interspersed with little temples and idol 
altars with, many fountains wells and summer houses of carved stone curiously arched 
so that a poor banished Englishman might have been dontent to dwell there. This 
observation may serve universally for the whole country that ruin and devastation 
operate everywhere. For since the property of all has become vested in the king no 
person takes care of anything sothat in every place the spoil and devastations of war 
appear and nowhere is anything repaired. Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 320-321. 

? Bird’s History of Gujardt, Another detailed statement of the revenue of Gujarat 
given in the Mirdt-i-Ahmedi, apparently for the time when the author wrote (A.D. 1760) 
gives: Revenue from crown lands £2,107,518; tribute-paying divisions or sarkdrs 
£12,700 ; Mali Kaéutha tribute £178,711; Watrak Kantha tribute £159,768 ; and Sabar 
Kantha tribute £121,J5t; in all £2,579,578: adding to this £20,000 for Kachh, 
£140,000 for Dungarpur, and £5000 for dirohi, gives a grand total of £2,644,878. 
According to a statement given by Bird in a nute at page 108 of-his History, the revenue 
of Gujarat under Jeh ingir (A.D, 1605-1627) averaged £3,250,000; under Aurangzib (A.D. 
1658 - 1707) £1,519,622 ; and under Muhammad Shah (4.D. 1719 - 1748) £1,218,360. In 
this passage the revenue under the emperor Akbar (A.D. 1556 - 1605) is given at £66,845, 
This total is taken from Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, But at vol, IJ. page 73 of that work 
there would seem to be some miscalculation ; for while the tutal number of ddms (jth of 
arupee) is 43,65,02,30], the conversion into rupees is Rs, 10,96,123 instead of 
Rs, 1,09,20.0573. The corresponding returns given by Mr. Thomas (Kev. of the Mog. 
Emp. page 52) are under Akbar, A.p. 1504, £1,092,412; under Shah Jahan, A.p. 1648, 
£1,325,000 ; and under Aurangzib, A.D. 1658 £2,173,220, a.v. 1663 - 1666 £1,339,500, 
4.b. 1697 £2,330,500, and 4,b, 1707 £1,519,623, The varieties in the currency employed 
in different parts of the accounts cause some confusion in calculating the Gujarat revenue. 
Under the A’hmedabad kings the accounts were kept in tanks or ta of rupees, while 
under the Mughals dims or 7th of a rupee took the place of tunkus. The revenues from 
Surat Baroda Broach and other districts south of the M4hi were returned in 
chanyizs, a cvin varying in value from something over §rds of a rupee to slightly less 
than 4; the revenues from RAdhanpur and Morvi were entered in meahmidis, a coin 
nearly identical in value with the changizi, while, as noticed above, the tribute and 


customs dues are returned in a gold currency, the tribute in huns of about Ss. (Rs. 4) 
and the customs in ibrdhimis of 9s, (Rs. 44), 
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Besides lightening ‘the state demand the emperor. Akbar introduced 
three improvement#: (1) The survey of the land; (2) The payment 
of the headmen or mukaddants of* government villages; and (3) 
The restoration to small superior landholders of the share they 
formerly enjoyed in the lands of government villages. The sur- 
vey which was entrusted to Raja ‘I'odar Mal, the revenue minister 
of the empire, was completed mm A.p. 1575. The operations were 
confined to a small portion of the whole area of the province. 
Besides the six tributary districts which were unaffected by the 
measure, Godhra in the east, the western peninsula, and a large 
portion of the central strip of directly governed lands were excluded, 
so that of the 184 sub-divisions ‘only 64 were surveyed. In a.p. 1575, 
of 7,261,849 acres (12,360,594 bightis), the whole area measured, 
4,920,818 acres (8,374,498 bighds) or about two-thirds were 
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found to be fit for cultivation, and the remainder was waste. In those ~~ 


parts of the directly governed districts where the Jand was not measured 
the existing method of determining the government share of the 
produgg ‘either by selecting a portion of the field while the crop was still 
standing, or by dividing the grain heap at harvest time, was continued, 
In surveyed districts the amount paid -was determined by the area and 
character of the land under cultivation. Payment .was made either 
in grain or in money, according to the instructions issued to the 
revenue-cqllectors, ‘that when it would not prove oppressive the value 
of the grain should be taken in’ ready money at the market price.’' 
The chief change in the revenue management-was that, instead of each 
year calculating the government share from the character of the crop, 
an uniform demand was fixed to run for a term of ten years. ~ 


_ Another important effect of this survey-was to extend to cultivators 
in simple villages the proprietary interest in the soil formerly enjoyed 
only by the shareholders of joint.villages. By this change the power 
of the military nobles to make undue exactions from the cultivators in 
their assigned lands was to:some extent checked. It was, perhaps, also 
an indirect effect of this more definite settlement of the crown demand 
that the revenue agents of government and. of the holders of assigned 
lands, finding that the revenues could .be realised without their help, 
refused to allow to the heads of villages certain revenue dues which, 


in return for their services, they had hitherto enjoyed. Accordingly, . 


mm A.D. 1589-90; these heads of willages appealed to government 
and Akbar decided that in assigned districts as well as in the crown 
domains from the collections of goyernment lands two-and-a-half per 
cent should be set apart as a perquisite for men of this class? 








‘ Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin), J. 305. Yhe Ain-i-Akbari mentions four ways’ of calcu- 
lating the state share in an unsurveyed field: (1) to measure the land with the crops 
stinding and make an estimate; (2) te reap the crops, collect the grain in barns, 
and divide-it according to agreement ; (3) to divide the field as soon as the seed is sown ; 
: and (4) to gather the grain into heaps on the field and divide it there. 

*'The meneto whom this 24 per cent was granted are referred to in the Mirat-i- 
Abmedi as desdis, Whatever doubt may attach to the precise meaning of the term 
desta it seems clear that it was as village headmen that the desdis petitioned for and 
received this grant. These desdiswere the heads of villages with whom, as noticed above, 
the government agent for collecting the revenue dealt, and who, agreeing for the 
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When the heads of villages laid their own private grievance before 
government, they also brought to its notice that tHe Koli and Rajput 
Jandowners, whose shares in government villages had been resumed by 
the crown in A.D. 1545, had since that time continued in a state of 
discontent and revolt and were then causing the ruin of the subjects and 
a deficiency in the government collections. An inquiry. was instituted, 
and, to satisfy the claims of landowners of this class, it was agreed 
that, on furnishing good security for their conduct ahd receiving the 
government mark on their contingent of cavalry, they should again 
be put in possession of a one-fourth share of the land of government 
villages. While the province was managed agreeably to these regula- 
tions, says the author of the Mirit-i-Ahmedi, its prosperity continued 
to inerease.! 


Though these measures did much to cheek internal disorder, Gujarat, 
for several years after it came under Mughal control, contimued - 
disturbed by insurrections among the nobles, and so imperfectly 
protected from the attacks of foreign enemies that between the years 
A.D.1573 and 1609 each of its three richest cities, Ahmedabad 
Cambay and Surat, was in turn taken and plundered.*? During the rest ~ 





whole village contribution, themselves carried out the details ‘of allotment and collection 
from the individual cultivators. In the sharehold villages north of the Narbada, the 
headman who would be entitled to this 24 per cent was the representative of the body of 
village shareholders, South of the Narbada, in villages originally colonised by officers 
of the state, the representatives of these officers would enjoy the 24 per cent. Insouth 
Gujarat the desdis or heads of villages also acted as district hereditary revenue officers ; 
but it was not as district hereditary revenue ‘officers, but as heads of villages, that they 
received from Akbar this 24 per cent assignment. In north Gujardt there were desdis 
who were only district revenue officers. These men would seem to have received no part 
of Akbar’s grant in 1589-90, for as late as a.D. 1706 the emperor Aurangzib, having 
occasion to make inquiries into the position of the desdis, found that hitherto they had 
been supported by cesses and illegal exactions, and ordered that a stop should be put 
to all such exactions, and a fixed assignment of 24 per cent on the revenues of the 
villages under their charge should be allowed them. It does not appear whether the 
Surat desdis succeeded in obtaining Aurangzib’s grant of 24 per cent as district revenue 


officers in addition to Akbar’s (4.D, 1589) assignment of 24 per cent’ as heads of 
villages. . ° 


) Bird’s History of Gujarat, 409, 

* Ahmedibid (A.D. 1083) by Muzaffar Shah the last king of Gujardt; Cambay 
(A.D. 1573) by Muhammad Husain Mirza; and Surat (a.D. 1609) by Malik Ambar the 
famous general of the king af Ahmednagar. Insuch unsettled times it is not surprising 
that the European travellers of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
between Ahmedabad and Cambay found native merchants marching in large weekly 
caravans which rested at night within a space barricaded by carts. (Kerr, IX, 127 
and 201.) The English merchants, on their way from one factory to another, were 
accompanied by an escort, and, in spite of their guard, were on more than one occasion 
attacked by large bands of Rajputs, (Kerr, IX. 127,187, 201,203.) As regards the state 
of the different parts of the province, Nicholas Uffiet, who went from Agra to Surat about 
1610, describes the north, from Jhdlor to Ahmedabad, as throughout the whole way & 
sandy and woody country, full of thievish beastly men, and savage beasts such as lions 
and tigers ; from Ahmedabdéd to Cambay the road was through sands and woods much 
infested by thieves ; from Cambay to Broach it was a woody and dangerous journey ; but 
from Broach to Surat the country was goodly, fertile, and full of villages ‘abounding in 
wild date trees. (Kerr, VIII. 303.) Passing from the mouth of the Tapti to Surat 
Mr. Copland (24th Dec. 1613) was delighted to see at the same time the goodliest 
spring and harvest he had ever seen. ‘ Often of two adjoining fields,- one e@vas.as green 
as a fine meadow, and the other waving yellow like gold and ready to be cut down, and 
all along the roads were many goodly villages,’ (Kerr, IX, 119.) At that time the ‘state 
of north-east Gajardt was very different, Terry, 1617 (Voyage 404), describes the 
passage of nineteen days from Mandu near Dh4r to Ahmedabad as short journeys in 
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of the seventeenth century, though the countr y was from.time to time 


disturbed by Koli and Rajput risings, and towards the end of the 
century suffered much from the raids of the Mardthds, the viceroys 


were, on the whole, able to maintain their authority, repressing the . 


outbreaks of the disorderly classes, and enforcing the imperial claims 
for tribute on the more independent feudatory chiefs. Throughout 
the greater part of the seventeenth century the general state of the 
province seems to have been prosperous. Its cities were the wonder 
of European travellers. Surat, which only since the transfer of Gujarat 
to the Mughal empire had risen to hold a place among its chief 
centres of trade, was, in 4.D. 1664, when taken -by Shivd4ji, rich enough 
to supply’ him with plunder in treasure and précious stones worth a 
million sterling '; and at that time Cambay is said to have been beyond 
comparison greater than Surat, and Ahmed4bdd much richer and more 
populous than either,” : 


From the beginning of the eighteenth century disorder increased. 
Unable to rely for support on the imperial court, the viceroys failed to 
maintain order among the leading nobles, or to enforce their tribute from 
the more powerful feudatories. And while the small Koli and Rajput 
landholders, freed from the control of a strong central power, were 
destroying the military posts, taking possession of the state share of 
village lands, and levying dues from their more peaceful neighbours, 
the burden of the Mardtha tribute was year by year growing heavier. 
During the last ten years of Musalmén rule so entirely did the vieeroy’s 
authority forsake him, that, according to the author of the Mirit-i- 
Ahmedi, when the great landholders refused to pay their tribute, the 
viceroy had no power to enforce payment. And so faithless had the 
great landowners become that the viceroy could not pass the city gate 
without an escort.5 








@ wilderness where a way had to be cut and made even and the great space required for 
the Mughal’s camp rid and made plain by grubbing up trees and bushes. And between 
Cambay and Ahmedabéd De la Valle, 4.D. 1623 (Travels, Haklyt Ed. I. 92), resolved tu go 
with the kéfila since the insecurity of the ways did not allow him togoalone. Still at that 
time Gujarit as a whole (see above page 220 note 2) was an exceeding rich province, 
a description which twenty years later (1638) is borne out by Mandelsio (Travels, 


French Edition, 56): No province in India is -more fertile ; none yields more fruit or | 


victuals. With the boast of the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi (4,D. 1756) that Gujardt 
was the richest province in India compare Khafi Khan’s(a.p. 1719) remark (Elliot, VII. 
530) : This rich province which no other province in India can equal. 

1,Orme’s Historical Fragments, 12. . 

? The following are some of the notices of Ahmed4b4d and Cambay by the European 
travellers of the seventeenth century : Cambay, 1598, trade so great that if he had not 
seen it he would not have believed it possible (Cwsar Frederick}; 1623, indifferent 
large with sufficiently. spacious suburbs and a great concourse of vessels (De la 


Valle, Haklyt Edition, J, 66-67); 1638, beyond comparison larger than Surat . 


(Mandelslo, 101 - 108) ; 1663 - 1671, twice as big as Surat (Baldeus in Churchill, IIT. 
506). Abmedéb4d, 1598, a very great city and populous (Cwsar Frederick) ; 1628, 
competently large with great suburbs, a goodly and great city, with large fair and 
straight but sadly dusty streets (De la Valle, Haklyt Edition, I. 95); 1627, large and 
beautiful with many broad and comely streets, a rich and uniform bazdr, and shops 
redundant with gums perfumes spices silks cottons and calicoes {Herbert’s Travels, 
3rd Edition, 66) ; 1638, great manufactures, satin and velvet, silk and cotton (Mandelslo, 
80) ; 1695, the greatest city in India, nothing inferior to Venice for rich silks and gold 
stuffs (Gemelli Careri in Churchill, IV. 188). . . 
9 Bird, 411, : 
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Introduction. . The above, summary contains ‘frequent references to three classes of 
Feeney zamindars : (1) The zaminéadrs of the self-governed states; (2) The 
Geuiein greater zamindars of the crown districts; and (3) The” lesser 


A.v.1297-1760. zamindars of the crown districts. ; 
Self-governed 
Zamindars. 


. 


In the case of the zaminddrs of’ self-governed states the principle 
was military service and no tribute. The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi 
says that finally the zaminddrs of the self-governed states ceased to 
do service. In spite of this ‘statement it seems probable that some of 
. . this class served almost until the complete collapse of the empire, | 

and that tribute was rarely levied from,them by an armed force. In 
the Mirat-i-Ahmedi account of the office of stidahddr or nazim sibah 
the following passage occurs: When occasion arose. the nazims used to 
take with their armies the contingents of the Rdnds of Udepur 
Dungarpur and Badnsvdda, which were always permanently posted 
outside their official residences (in Ahmeddbid). This shows that 
these great zaminddrs had official residences at the capital, where 
probab'y their contingents were posted under eakils or agents. It 
therefore seems probable that their tribute too would be paid through 
their representatives at the capital and that a military force was. 
seldom sent against them. Accordingly notices of military expeditions 
in the tributary surkdrs are rare though they were of constant occur- 
rence in the crown districts. , 
Crown 


CAL The position of the zamindérs of the khdéle or crown districts was 
omme®’ very different from that of the zaminddrs of self-governed territories. 
The khdilsa zaminddrs had been deprived of the greater portion of their 

ancestral estates which were administered by the viceregal revenue 
establishment. In some instances their capitals had been annexed. 

Kyen if not annexed the capital was the seat of a fuujddr who possessed 

the authority and encroached daily. on the rights and privileges of the 

chieftain. 'I'he principal chiefs in this position were those of R4fpipla 

and Idar in Gujardt and the Jém of Navydnagar in Kéthidvdda. Of the 

three, Rajpipla had been deprived of his capital Naéndod and of all 

the fertile districts, and was reduced to a barren sovereignty over 

rocks hills and Bhils at Réajpipla. Idar had suffered similar 

treatment and the capital was the seat of a Muhammadan faujddr. 

Navdnagar, which had hitherto been a tributary sarkdr, was during 

the reign of Aurangzib made a crown district. But after Aurangzib’s 


death the Jém returned to his capital and again resumed his tributary 
relations. : 


_ Sinaller The lesser holders, including ‘grésids wantdddérs and others, had 
Hamaiiaans, suffered similar deprivation of "aids and were, subject to aiah 
encruachment from the government, officials. Throughout the empire . 

widespread diseontent prevailed among subordinate holders of this . 

description as well as among all the zaméinddrs of the crown districts, - 

s0 that the successes of Shivdji in the Dakhan found ardent sympathisers 

: * even in Gujarat. When the zaminddrs saw that this Hindu rebel 
was strong enough to pillage Surat they began to hope that a day 

of deliverancé was near, The death of Aurangzib (4.p. 1707) was the 

signal for these restless spirits to bestir themselves. When the Mardthés 

began regular inroads they were hailed as deliverers from the yoke 
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of the Mughal. The Rajpipla chief afforded them shelter and a 
passage through his country: ‘fhe encouragement to anarchy given 
by some of the Rajput viceroys who were anxious to emancipate 
themselves from the central control further enabled many chieftains 
giraésiads and others to absorb large portions of the crown domains, 
and éven to recover their, ancient capitals. Finally disaffected 
. Muhammadan faujddrs succeeded in building up estates out of the 
possessions of the crown ‘and founding the families which most of , the 
present Muhammadan chieftains of Gujarat represent. 


When the imperial power had been usurped by the Mardtha 
leaders, the chiefs who had just shaken off the more powerful Mughal 
yoke were by no means disposed tamely. to submit to Maratha 
domination. Kvery chief resisted the levy of tribute and Momin Khan 
reconquered Ahmedabad. In this struggle the Mardthds laboured 
under the disadvantage of dissensions between the Peshwa and the Gaik- 
war, They were also unaware of the actual extent of the old imperial 
domain and were ignorant of the amount of tribute formerly levied. 
They found that the faujdars, who, in return for Maratha aid in enabling 
them to absorb the crown pargandhs, had agreed to pay tribute; now 
joined the zaminddrs in resisting Maratha demands, while with few 
exceptions the desdis and majmudars either openly allied themselves 
with the zamindars or were’by force or fraud deprived of their records. 


So serious were the obstacles to the collection of the: Maratha tribute - 


that, had it not been for the British alliance in a.p. 1802, there seems 
’ little doubt that the Gdikwdr would have been unable to enforce his 
demands in his more distant possessions. The British alliance checked 
the disintegration of the Gaikw4r’s power, and the permanent settlement 
of the tribute early in this century enabled that chief to collect a large 
revenue at a comparatively trifling cost. Not only were rebels like 
Malhérréo and K4noji suppressed, but powerful servants like Vithalrév 
Devaji, who without doubt would have asserted their independence, 
were confirmed in their allegiance and the ‘rich possessions they had 


acquired became part of the Gdikwér’s dominions. e 


It must not be supposed that while the larger chiefs were busy 
absorbing whole pargandhg the lesser chiefs were more backward. 
They too annexed villages and eyen Mughal posts or thdndhs, while 
wdntddérs or sharers absorbed the talpat or state portion, and, under 
the name of tora gurds, daring spirits imposed certain rights over 
crown villages once their ancient possessions, or, under the name of pdl 

. or vol, enforced from neighbouring villages payments to secure immunity 
from pillage. Even in the Baroda district of the thirteen Mughal posts 
only"ten now belong to the Gdikwdr, two having been conquered by 
girdsids and one having fallen under Broach. In Saurdshtra except 

’ Rénpur and Gogha and those in the Amreli district, not a single Mughal 

post is in the possession either of the British Government or of the 





' The usual explanation of toda gards is the word toda meaning the beam-end- 
above each house door. The sense being that it was.a levy exacted from every house 
in the village. A more likely derivation is toda a heap or money-bag with the sense 
of a ready-money levy. Toda differed from rol in being exacted from the gards or 
land once the property of the levier’s ancestors, * : 
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Gdikwér. A reference to the Mughal posts in other parts of Gujar4t 
shows that, the same result followed’ the collapse of Musalman power. 


Since the introduction of Musalmdn rule in a.p. 1297 each successive * 
government has been subverted by the ambition of the nobles and the 
disaffection of the chiefs. It was thus that the Gujarat Sultans render- 
ed themselves independent of Dehli. Jt was thus that the Sultan’s 
territories became divided among the nobles, whose dissensions reduced 


“the province to-Akbar’s authority. It was thus that the chiefs and local 


governors, conniving at Mardtha inroads, subverted Mughal rule, 
Finally it was thus that the Gdikwar lost -his hold of his possessions 
and was rescued from ruin solely by the power of the British. 


CHAPTER I. 


"+ EARLY MUSALMAN GOVERNORS. 
A.D. 1297-1403. : 


Exceper the great expedition of Mahmid Ghaznawi against Somnath 
in a.D. 1024!; the defeat of Muhammad Muiz-ud-din or Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori by Bhim Dev II. of Anghildvdda about A.D. 1178? ; and the 
avenging sack of Anahilévdda and defeat of Bhim by Kutb-ud-din 
Eibak in a.p. 1194, until the reign of Alé-ud-din Khilji in ap. 1295 - 1315, 
Gujar4t remained free from Muhammadan interference.’ In .p. 1297, 
Ulugh Khén, general of Al4-ud-din and Nasrat Khan Wazir were sent 
against Anahil4vdda, ‘They took the city expelling Karan Waghela, 
usually called Ghelp The Mad, who took refuge at Devgadh with 
Rdmdeva the YAdav sovereign of the north Dakhan.* They next seized 
Khambét (the modern Cambay), and, after appointing a local governor, 
returned to Dehli. From this time Gujarat remained under Muhammadan 
power, and Ulugh Kh4n, aman of great energy, by repeated expeditions 
consolidated the conquest and established Muhammadan rule, — The 
Kénaddeva Rasa says that he plundered Somnéth, and there 15, no 
doubt that he conquered Jhalor (the ancient Jhélindar) from the 
Songarha Chohéns.® After Ulugh Khén had governed Gujarat for 
about twenty years, at tlie instigation of Malik Kafur, he was recalled 
and put to feath by the emperor Ald-ud-din® 

Ulugh Khén’s departure shook Muhammadan power im Gujarat, and 
Kamél-ud-din, whom Mubarak Khilji sent to quell the disturbances, 
was slain in battle. Sedition spread till Ain-ul-Mulk Multdni arrived 








' Somnath (north latitude 0° 55’; east longitude 70° 23’), the temple of Mahddev 
‘ Lord of the Moon,’ near the southern extremity of the peninsula of Kathiavada. 

? Anahilav4da (north latitude 23° 48’ ; east longitude 72° 2’), Nehrwdla or Patan, on 
the south bank of the Saraswati river, sixty-five miles north-east of Ahmedabad, was 
from 4.p, 746 to A.D. 1298 the capital of the Rijput dynasties of Gujarit, As a result 
of Muhammad Ghori’s defeat the’ Tarikh-i-Sorath (Burgess, 112-113) states that the 
Yurkish Afgh4p and Mughal prisoners, according to thé rule of the Kurian (XXIV, 25) 
were distributed, the wicked women to the wicked men and the good women to the 
good men. Of the male prisoners the better class atter having their heads shaved 
were enrolled among the Chakawal and Wadhel tribes of Rajputs. The lower class 


were allotted to the Kolis, Khants, Babrid4s,and Mers, All were allowed to keep their ~ 


wedding and funeral ceremonies and to remain aloof from other classes. 

The Mirdt-i-Ahmedi gives an account of an expedition by one Alifkhan # noble 
of Sultin Sanjar’s against Anahilavdda in 4.D. 1257. He is said to have built the large 
stone mosque without the city. Alifkh4n returned unsuccessful, but not without 
levying tribute, 

* Devgadh near Daulatabad in the Dakhan, about ten miles north-west of Aurangé- 
bad (north latitude 19° 57’; east longitude,7S° 18’), The Mirxt-i-Ahmedi has Devgadh 
Chandah, which is in the Central Provinces. 

Jhdlor (north latitude 25° 23'; east longitude 72° 40’) in the Rajpat state of 
Jodhpur, seventy miles south-west by south from the city of Jodhpur. . 

Bayley (Gujarat, 39 note) shows strong ground for holding that, though Gujarat 
was conquered by Ulugh Khan a brother of Ald-ud-din, its first governor was not 
yee Khan but Alp Khan a brother-in-law of Al4-ud-din. . According bo this account 
Ulogh Khin died in a.p. 1299 and Alp Khdn at Malik Kéfdr’s instigation was killed 
A.D. 1315. Zid Barni (Biliot, II], 169) supports this account. 
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with a powerful army, defeated the rebels and restored order. “He 
was succeeded by Zafar Khin, who after completing the subjection - 
of the country was recalled, and his place supphed by His4m-ud-din 
Parmér.! This officer, showing treasonable intentions, was imprisoned. 
and succeeded by Malik Wajid-ud-din Kuraishi, who was afterwards 


’ ennobled by the title of T8j or Sadr-ul-Mulk, Khusraw Khan Parmar 


was then appointed governor, but it is not clear whether he ever 
joined his appointment. The next governor to whom reference is madé is 
T4j-ul-Mulk, who about a.p. 132U, was, for the second time, chosen as 
governor by Sultan Ghids-ud-din Tughlak. We was succeeded by 
Malik Mukbil, who held the titles of Khan Jahdn and Naib-i-Mukhtar, 
and who was appointed by Sultén Muhammad Tughlak, a.p. 1825- 
1351. Subsequently the same emperor granted the government of 


* Gujarét to Ahmad Aydz, Malik Mukbil contmuing to act as his 


deputy. Afterwards when Ahmad Aydz, who. received the title of 
Khwajah Jahin, proceeded as governor to Gujarét, Malik Mukbil ~ 
acted as his minister. And about a.p. 13838, when Khwajah Jahan. 
was sent against the emperor’s nephew Karshdsp and the Raja of 
Kampila? who had sheltered him, Malik Mukbil succeeded to the post 
of governor. On one oceasion between Baroda and Dabhoi Malik 
Mukbil, who was escorting treasure and a caravan of merchants to Dehli, 
was plundered by some bands of the Amirani Sadah or Captains of 
Hundreds freelances and freebooters, most of them New Musalmdns 
or Mughal converts, and the rest Turk and Afghén adventurers. This 
success emboldened these banditti and for several’ years.they caused loss 
and confusion in Gujarét. At last, about a.p. 1346, being joined by 
certain Muhammadan nobles and Hindu chieftains, they broke into 
open rebellion and defeated one Aziz, who was appointed by the 
emperor to march against them. In the following year, a.D. 1347, 
Muhammad Tughlak, advancing in person, defeated the rebels, and 
sacked the towns of Cambay and Surat. During the same campaign 
he drove the Gohil chief Mokheraji out of his stronghold on Piram 
Island near Gogha on the Gulf of Cambay, and then, landing his forces, 
after a stubborn conflict, defeated the Gohils, killing Mokherd4ji and | 
capturing Gogha. Afterwards Muhammad Tughlak left for Dauldtabad 
in the Dakhan, and in his absence the chiefs and nobles under Malik 
Tughdn, a leader of the Amirdéni Sadah, again rebelled, and, obtaining 
possession of Pétan, imprisoned Muizz-ud-din the viceroy. The insur- 
gents then plundered Cambay, and afterwards laid siege to Broach. . 


“Muhammad Tughiak at once marched for Gujarat and relieved Broach, 


Mahk Taghan retreating to Cambay, whither he was followed by 
Malik Yusuf, whom the emperor sent in pursuit of him. In the battle 
that ensued near Cambay, Malik Yasuf was defeated and slain, and 





' According to Zid Barni (Elliot, FIT. 218) Hisdm-ud-din was the mother’s brother, 
according to others he was the brother of Hasan afterwards Khusraw Kh4n Parmar 
the favourite of Mubirak Shah. On coming to Gujarat Hisdm-ud-din collected his 
Parmar kindred and revolted, but the nobles joining against him seized him and sent 
him to Dehli. To their disgust Mub4rak in his infatuation for His4m-ud-di{n’s nephew 
one ae slapping ee on ne aee set him at liberty. } 

n the Karnatak, probably on the Tungabhadra near Vijay; iggs’ 
Muhammadan Power i India’ 1. 418 and 428, *Brigae speaks of oe Lae riie ome on 


- the Ganges and the other on the Tungbhadra near Bijanagar, 
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all the prisoners, both of this engagement and those who had been 
previously captured, were put to death by Malk Taghén. Among 
the prisoners was Muizz-ud-din, the governor of Gujarét. Muhammad 
Tugh!ak now marched to Cambay in person, whence Malik Téghdn 
retreated to Patan, pursued by the emperor, who was forced by stress of 
weather to halt at Asdwal.' ventually the emperor came up with 
Malik Tighén near Kadi and gained a complete victory, Malik 
Tughan fleeing to Thatha in Sindh. To establish order throughout 
Gujarét Muhammad Tugh'ak marched against Girndr,? reduced the 
fortress,? and levied tribute from the chief named Khengdér. He then 
went to Kachh, and after subduing that country returned to Sorath. 
At Gondal he contracted a fever, and before he was entirely recovered, 
he advanced through Kachh into Sindh with the view of subduing 
the Sumra chief of Thatha, who had sheltered Malik Tighin. Before 
reaching Thatha he succumbed to the fever, and died in the spring of 
A.D. 1351. Shortly before his death he appointed Nizdm-ul-Mulk to 
the government of Gujarat. 

In a.v. 1351, Firéz Tughlak succeeded Muhammad Tughlak on the 
throne of Deh, Shortly after his accession the emperor marched 
to Sindh and sent a force against Malik Taghdn. About a.p. 1360 
he again advanced to Sindh against Jém Bébunia. From Sindh he 
proceeded to Gujardt, where he stayed for some months. Next year, 
on leaving for Sindh for the third time, he bestowed the government of 
Gujarat on Zafar Khén in place of Nizim-ul-Mulk. On Zafar Kh4n’s 
death, in a.p. 1373 according to Farichtah and a.p. 1371 according to 
the Mirat-i-Mhmedi, he was- succeeded by his son Dary4 Khdn who 
appears to have governed by a deputy named Shams-ud-din Anwar 
Khin. In a.p, 1876, besides presents of elephants horses and other 
valuables, one Shams-ud-din Damghdnf offered a considerable advance on 
the usual collections from Gujarét. As Darydé Khin would not agree 
to pay this sum he was displaced and Shams-ud-din Démghdni was 
appointed governor. Finding himself unable to pay the -stipulated 
amount this officer rebelled and withheld the revenue. Firiz Tughlak 
sent an army against him, and by the aid of the chieftains and people, 
whom he had greatly oppressed, Shams-ud-din was slain. The govern- 
ment of the province was then entrusted to Farhat-ul-Mulk Résti 
Khan. In about a.p. 1388, a noble named Sikandar Khin was sent 
to supersede Farhat-ul-Mulk, but was defeated and slain by him. As 
the emperor Firaz Tiighlak died shortly after no notice was taken of 
Farhat-ul-Mulk’s conduct and in the short reign of Firdz’s successor 
Ghids-ud-din Tughlak, no change was made in the government of 
Gujarat. During the brief rule of Abu Bakr, Farhat-ul-Mulk continued 





? Asdwal (north latitude 23° 0’; east longitude 72° 36’), a town of some size, aft>r- 
pails ny 1413, made the capital of the Musalmin kings of Gujarat and called 
amedabad. sag 

? Girndr (north latitude 21° 30’; east longitude 70°42’), in the Sorath sub-division 
of the peninsula of Kathi4vAda, : : 

* Both the Miriit-i-Nhmedi and the Tarikh-i-Firiz Shihi say that the fortress vas 
taken, The UWparkot or citadel of J undgadh, in the plain about two miles west of Mount 


~ 


Girnar, is probably meant, 
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undisturbed. But in a.p. 1391, on the accession of Nésfr-ud-din 
Muhammad Tughlak II., a noble of the name of Zafar Khan was 


- appointed governor of Gujarat, and despatched with an army to recall 


or, if necessary, expel Farhat-ul-Mulk. 


This Zafar Khan was the son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, of the Tank tribe 
of Rajputs who claim to be of Suryavansi descent and together with the 
Gurjjaras appear from very early times to have inhabited the plains of 
the Punjab. Of Wajih-ul-Mulk’s rise to power at the Dehli court the 
following story is told. Before he sat on the throne of Debli, Firiz 
Tughlak, when hunting in the Punjab, lost his way and came to a village 
near Thanesar, held by chieftains of the Tank tribe. He was hospitably 
entertained by two brothers of the chief’s family named Séhdéran and 
Sddhu, and became enamoured of their beautiful sister. When his 
hosts learned who the stranger was, they gave him their sister in - 
Marriage and followed his fortunes. Afterwards Firuz persuading 
them to embrace Islim, conferred on Sahdran the title of Wajih-ul- 
Mulk, and on Sadhu the title of Shamshir Khan. Finally, in a-p. 
1351, when Firiz Tughlak ascended the throne, he made Shamshir 
Khan and Zafar Khan, the son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, his cup-bearers, and 
raised them to the rank of nobles. : 


In a.p. 1391, on being appointed viceroy, Zafar Khdn marched 
without delay for Gujardt. In passing Nagor' he was met by a 
deputation from Cambay, complaining of the tyranny of Rdsti Khan. 
Consoling them, he proceeded to Patan, the seat of government, and 
thence marched against Rasti Khan. The armies met near the village 
of Khambhoi,” a dependency of Patan, and Farhat-ul-Mulk Rasti Khan 
was slain and his army defeated. To commemorate the victory, Zafar 
Khan founded a village on the battle-field, which he named Jitpur (the 
city of victory), and then, starting for Cambay, redressed the griev- 
ances of the peopie. 

Zafar Khan’s first warlike expedition was against the Rav of Idar,3 
who, in A.D. 1393, had refused to pay the customary tribute, and this 
chief he humbled. The contemporary histories seem to show tBat the 
previous governors had recovered tribute from all or most of the chiefs 
of Gujarat except from the Rav of Jtinégadh! and the Raja of Rajpipla,° 
who had retained their independence. Zafar Khan now planned an expe- 

dition against the celebrated Hindu shrine of Somnath, but, hearing that 
Adil Khan of Asir-Burhd4npur had invaded Sultanpur and Nandurbéar,® 
he moved his troops in that direction, and Adil Khan retired to Asir.7 


rn i a ee ee 





1 Nagor (north latitude 27° 10; east longitude 73° 60’). in th 1 odh- 
pur, eighty miles north-east of Jodhpur city. potaeg Ceres 


> The Tabakat-i-Akbari has Khanpuror Kanpur, The place is 
miles west of Patan. P anpur e place is Khambhoi about twenty 


3 [dar is the principal state of the Mahi K4ntha. The town of [dar is in north lati- 


‘ tude 23° 50’ and east longitude 73° 3’. 


ae sutgadh in ae Sie dampen of Kathiivada, This js Briggs’ Rai of 
farend, Junagadh was formerly called Jirangad, both names meani ient fortress. 
: Rajpipla is in the Rewa KAntha division of Gujarat, pesinaake 
£ Sultanpur and Nandurbér now form part of the British district of Khandesh. 


? Asir, now Asirgad (north latitude 21° 26’: oi : : r 
eastern frontier of Khandesh, nae 22" 267; east longitude 76° 26°), beyond the north 
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In a.p, 1394, he marched against the Rav of Jandgadh and exacted 
tribute: Afterwards, proceeding to Somnath, he destroyed the temple, 
built an Assembly Mosque, introduced Islam, left Musalmén law officers, 
and established a thina or post in the city of Paétan Somnath of Deva 
Patan. Henow heard that the Hindus of Mdndu! were oppressing the 
Muslims, and, accordingly, tharching thither, he beleaguered that for- 
tress for a year, but failing to take it contented himseli with accepting 
the excuses of the Réja. From Méndu he performed a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir.? Here he proceeded against the chiefs of SAmbhar and Dand- 
wdna, and then attacking the Rajputs of Delvida and Jhélévada,> he 
defeated them, and returned to Patan in a.p. 1396. About this time 
his son Tatar Khan, leaving his baggage in the fort of Panipat, made 
an attempt on Dehli. But Ikbél Khan took the fort of P&nipat, 
captured 'T4tir Khén’s baggage, and foreed him to withdraw to Gujarat. 
In a.p. 1397, with the view of reducing Idar, Zafar Khan besieged 
the fort, laying waste the neighbouring country. Before he had taken 
thé fort Zafar Khan received news of Timur’s conquests, and conclud- 
ing a peace with the Ider Raja, returned to. Patan. In a.p. 1398, 
hearing that the Somnath people claimed independence, Zafar Kh4n 
led an army against them, defeated them, and established Islém on a 
firm footing. 





1 MAndu (north latitude 22° 20’ ; east longitude 75° 27’), one of the most famous forts 
in India, the capital of the Pathindynasty of Malwa, a.p. 1404-1561, stands on the 


erest of the Vindhyds about twenty-five miles south of Dhar. During a considerable 


part ef the fifteenth century Mandu was either directly or indirectly under Gujardt. An 
account of Madndu is given in the Appendix. 

2 Ajmfr (north latitude 26° 29; east longitude 74° 43’), the chief town of the district 
of the same name to which S&4mbhar and Dandwana belong. 

3 Delvada and Jhalivada are somewhat difficult, The context suggests either 
ShAlor in Marwar or Jh4l4vida in the extreme south-east of Rajputana south of Kotah. 
The combination Delvida and Jh4lavada seems to favour Kathi#vdda since there is a 
Delvéda in the south of the peninsula near Diu and a Jhdlavada in the north-east. But 
the Delvada of the text can hardly be near Diu, It apparently is Delvada near Eklingji 
about twenty miles north of Udepur, The account of Ahmed Shah’s expedition to the 
same place in 4.D. 1431 (below page 239) confirms this identification. ; 

4 PSnipat (north latitude 29° 23’ ; east longitude 77°2’), seventy-eight miles north of 
Dehli, 5 Farishtah (I, 355) calls the [dar chief Banbal. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A’HMEDA’BA’D KINGS. 
A.D. 1408-1573. 


Tue rule of the Ahmedébid kings extends over 170 years and 
includes the names of fifteen sovereigns. ‘The period may conveniently 
be divided into two parts. The first, lasting for a little more thana 
century and a quarter, when, under strong rulers, Gujardt rose to 
consequence among the kingdoms of Western India; the second, from 
A.D. 1536 to a.p. 1573, an evil time when the sovereigns were minors 


and the wealth and supremacy of Gujar4t were wasted by the rivalry 
of its nobles. 


The date on which Zafar Khén openly threw off his allegiance to 
Dehli isdoubtful. Farishtah says he had the Friday prayer or shutbah 
repeated in his name after his successful campaign against Jhalivada 
and Delvdda in s.v,.1396. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari he 
maintained a nominal allegiance till a.p, 1403 when he formally invest- 
ed his son Tatér Khin with the sovereignty of Gujarat, under the 
title of Nisir-ud-din Muhammad Shah. 


On ascending the throne in a.p. 1403, Muhammad Shéh made 
Asdwal his capital, and, after humbling the chief of Ndandod or 
NAdot in Rajpipla, marched against Dehli by way of Pdtan. On, his 
way to Pdtan the king sickened and died. His body was brought back 
to Patan, and the expedition agaist Dehli came to nothing. It seems 
probable that this is a courtly version of the tale ; the fact being that 
in A.D. 1403 Tdtér Khén imprisoned his father at Asdwal, and 
assumed the title of Muhammad Shah, and that Tatér Khan’s death 


was caused by poison administered in the interest, if not at the sugges- 
tion, of his father Zafar Khan. 


After the death of Muhammad Shah, Zafar Khén asked his own 
younger brother Shams Khan Dandéni to carry on the government, but 


_ he refused. Zafar Khdn accordingly sent Shams Khin Dandéni to 


Nagor in place of Jal4] Khan Khokhar, and in a.p. 1407-8, at Birpur, at 
the request of the nobles and chief men of the country, himself formally 
mounted the throne and assumed the title of Muzaffar Shah. At this 
time Alp Khén, son of Dildwar Khan of Malwa, was rumoured to have 
poisoned his father and ascended the throne with the title of Sultan 
Hushang Ghori. On hearing this Muzaffar Shdh marched against 


Pe 


: Compare Farishtah, IT. 355-356, After his death Muhammad was known as Khuddi- 
re aegees Our Lord the Martyr, according to the custom of the Sultans of Dehli, all 
: he a had three names, their family name, their throne name, and their after-death 
after-de < letters contain the date of the monarch’s decease. Thus the emperor Akbar’s 
denen papa title is ‘Arsh Ashidni, The Holder of the Heavenly Throne ; the emperor 
men Makani, The Dweller in Heaven ; the emperor Shak Jehdn’s is Firdaus 
The Occ oe Home is Paradise ; and the emperor Aurangzib’s is Khuld Makdani, 


Shah, Tatar Kh4n’s father, is Kb@ddigén-i-Kabir, The Great Lord, 


e Eternal Residence. Similarly the after-death title of Muzaffar 


OO, ce RE nm Ney game 
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Hushang and besieged him in Dhér.' On reducing Dhdér Muzaffar handed 
Hushang to the charge of his brother Shams Khan, on whom he conferred 
the title of Nasrat Khan. Hushang remained a.year in confinement, 
and Masa Khan one of his relations usurped his authority. On hearing 
this, Hushang begged to be released, and Muzaffar Shih not only 
agreed to his prayer, but sent his grandson Ahmed Khdn with an army 
to reinstate him. This expedition was successful ; the fortress of Mandu 
was taken and the usurper Masa Khan was put to flight. Ahmed Khan 
returned to Gujardt in a.p. 1409-10. Meanwhile Muzaffar advancing 
towards Dehlito aid Sultin Mahmid (A.p. 1393 - 1413), prevented an in- 
tended attack on that city by Sultdn Ibrahim of Jaunpér. On his return 
to Gujarat Muzaffar led, or more probably despatched, an unsuccessful 
expedition against Kambhkot.2 In the followin& year (4.p. 1410-11), 
to quella rismg among the Kolis near Asdval, Muzaffar placed his 
grandson Ahmed Khénin command ofanarmy. Ahmed Khan camped 
outside of Patan, ° He convened an assembly of learned men and asked 
them whether a son was not bound to exact retribution from his 
father’s murderer. The assembly stated in writing that a son was 
bound to exact retribution. Armed with this decision, Ahmed suddenly 
entered the city, overpowered his grandfather, and forced him to drink 
poison. The old Khan said: ‘Why so hasty, my boy. A little pa- 
tience and power would have come to you of itself.? He advised Ahmed 
to kill the evil counsellors of murder and to drink no wine. Remorse 
so embittered Ahmed’s after-life that he was never known to laugh. 


On his grandfather’s death, Ahmed succeeded with the title of Ndsir- 
ud-dunya Wad-din Abul fateh Ahmed Shih. Shortly after Ahmed 
Shah’s accession, his cousin Moid-ud-din Firdz Khan, governor of 
Baroda, allying himself with Hisém or Nizdm-ul-Mulk Bhandéri and 
other nobles, collected an army at Nadidd in Kaira, and, laying claim 
to the crown, defeated the king’s followers. Jivandds, one of the 
insurgents, proposed to march upon Patan, but as the others refused a 
dispute arose in which Jivandds was slain, and the rest sought and 
obtained Ahmed Shéh’s forgiveness, Moid-ud-din Firtz Khan went 
to Cambay and was there joined by Masti Khan, son of Muzaffar Shdh, 
who was governor of Surat: on the king’s advance they fled from 
Cambay to Broach, to which fort Ahmed Shah laid siege. As soon as 
the king arrived, Moid-ud-din’s army went over to the king, and 
Masti Khén also submitted. After a few days Ahmed Shéh sent for 
and forgave Moid-ud-din, and returned to Asdwal victorious and 
triumphant. 


In the following year (A.D. 1413-14)? Ahmed Shéh defeated Asa 


Bhil, chief of Asdwal, and, finding the site of that town suitable for 
his capital, he changed its name to Ahmeddbdd, and busied himself 





1 Dhar (north latitude 22° 35’ ; east longitude 75° 20’), the capital of the state of Dhar 
thirty-three miles west of Mhow in Central India, 


*The Tabakat-i-Akb4ri has Kanthkot a dependency of Kachh. This is probably 
correct, 


The date is doubtful : Farishtah (II, 630) gives A.D, 1412, the Ain-i-Akbari (Bloch- 


man’s Edition, 1, 607) a,p. 1411, 
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in enlarging and furtifying the city... During this year Moid-ud-din 
Firdz Khinand Masti Khan again revolted, and, joming the Idar 
Raja, took shelter in that fortress, A force under Fateh Khén was 
despatched against the rebels, and finally Firiz Khan and the Idar 
Raja were forced to flee by way of Kherdlu a town in the edistrict 
of Kadi. Moid-ud-din now persuaded Rukn Khan governor of Modasa, 
fifty miles north of Ahmedabad, to join. They united their forces with 
those of Badri-tlé, Masti Khén, and Ranmal Radja of Idar and 
encamped at Rangpura an Idar village about five miles from Modasa 
and began to strengthen Modasa and dig a ditch roundit. The Sultan 
camped before the fort and offered favourable terms. The besieged 
bent on treachery asked the Sultd4n to send Nizdm-ul-Mulk the minis- 
ter and certain other great nobles. The Sultan agreed, and the besieged 
imprisoned the envoys. After a three days’ siege Moddsa fell. Badri- 
dil4 and Rukn Khan were slain, and Firdz Khén and the Raja of Idar 
fled. The imprisoned’ nobles were released unharmed. The Raja 
seeing that all hope of suecess was gone, made his peace with the king 
by surrendering to him the elephants horses and other baggage of 
Moid-ud-din Firéz Khdn and Masti Khan, who now fled to Nagor, 
where they were sheltered by Shams Khan Danddni. Ahmed Shéh 
after levying the stipulated tribute departed. Moid-ud-din Firaz Khan 
was afterwards slain in the war between Shams Khanand Rana Mokal 
of Chitor, In A.p.1414-15 Uthman Ahmed and Sheikh Malik, im 
command at Patan, and Suleimin Afg¢h4n called Azam Khdn, and Isa 
Sdlar rebelled, and wrote secretly to Sultdén Hushang of M4lwa, invit- 
ing him to invade Gujar4t, and promising to seat him on the throne 
and expel Ahmed Shah. They were joined in their rebellion by Jhadla 
Satarsalji? of Patdi and other chiefs of Gujardt. Ahmed Shdh 
despatched Latif Khan and Nizim-ul-Mulk against Sheikh Malik and 
his associates, while he sent Iméd-ul-Mulk aginst Sult4n Hushang, 
who retired, and Imdd-ul-Mulk, after plundering Mélwa, returned to 
Gujarat. Latif Khan, pressing in hot pursuit of Satarsdl and Sheikh 
Malik, drove them to Sorath. The king returned with joyful heart to 
Ahmedabad. 

Though, with their first possession of the country, A.p. 1297 - 1318, 
the Muhammadans had introduced their faith from Patan to Broach, the. 
rest of the province long remained unconverted. By degrees, through 
the efforts of the Ahmedibad kings, the power of Isl4m became more 
directly felt in all parts of the province. Many districts, till then all 
but independent, accepted the Musalmdn faith at the hands of 
Ahmed Shah, and agreed to the payment of a regular tribute. In 
A.D. 1414 he Jed an army against the Rav of J andgadh and defeated 
him. The Rav retired to the hill fortress of Girndr. Ahmed 
Shah, though unable to capture the hill, gained the fortified citadel 
of Jindgadh. Finding further resistance vain, the chief tendered his 
submission, and Jundgadh was admitted among the tributary states. 





1 Four Ahmeds who had never missed the afterno 2 i 
Abad: Saint Sheikh Ahmed Khattu, Sultan Ah Fa RAL acest ar eet 


d, Shei 
Compare Bombay Gazetteer, IV. 249 note 5. med, Sheikh Ahmed, and Mulla Ahmed. 
3 Called in the Tabakat-i-Akbari the Raja of Mandal, 
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This example was followed by the greater number of the Sdrath 
chiefs, who, for the time, resigned their independence. Sayad Abil 
Khair and Sayad Kasim were left to collect the tribute, and Ahmed 
_ Shéh returned to Ahmedébid. Next year he marched against 
Sidhpur,' and in a.p. 1415 advanced from Sidhpur to Dhar in 
Malwa, At this time the most powerful feudatories were the Rav of 
Jundgadh, the Raval of Champdner,? the Raja of Nandod, the Rav of 
dar, and the Raja of Jhélavéda. Trimbakdds of Chémpaner, Pinja 
’ of Idar, Siri of N&ndod, and Mandlik of Jhdldévdda, alarmed at the 
activity of Ahmed Shah and his zeal for Isldm, instigated Sultan 
Hushang of Malwa to invade Gujardt. Ahmed Shéh promptly marched 
to Moddsa,® foreed Sultén Hushang of Malwa to retire, and broke 
up the conspiracy, reproving and pardoning the chiefs concerned. 
About the same time the Sorath chiefs withheld their tribute, 
but the patience and unwearied activity of the king overcame all 
opposition. When at Moddsa Ahmed heard that, by the treachery of 
the son of the governor, Nasfr of Asir and Gheirdt or Ghazni Khan 
of Malwa had seized the fort of Thélner in Sirpur in Khdndesh, and, 
with the aid of the chief of Nandod, were marching against Sulténpur 
and Nandurbér, Ahmed sent an expedition against Nasir of Asir 
under Malik Mahmid Barki or Turki. When the Malik reached Nandod 
he found that Gheirat Khan had fled to Mélwa and that Nasir had re- 
tired to Th4lner. The Malik advanced, Besieged and took Thalner, cap- 
turing Nasir whom Ahmed forgave and dignified with the title of Khan.* 


. After quelling these rebellions Ahmed Shah despatched Nizdém-ul- 
Mulk to punish the Réja of Mandal near Viramgém, and himself 
marched to Mélwa -against Sultén Hushang, whom he defeated, 
capturing his treasure and elephants. In a.p. 1418, in accordance with 
his policy of separately engaging his enemies, Ahmed Shih marched to 
chastise Trimbakdas of Chimpdner, and though unable to take the 
fortress he laid waste the surrounding country. In a.p. 1419 he 
ravaged the lands round Sankheda’ and built a fort there and a mosque 
within the fort ; he also built a wall round the town of MAngni,® and 
then marched upon Madndu. On the way ambassadors from Sultan 
Hushang met him suing for peace, and Abmed Shéh, returning 
towards Champdner, again laid waste the surrounding country. 
During the following year (4.p. 1420) he remained in Ahmedabad 
bringing his own dominions into thorough subjection by establishing 


fortified posts and by humbling the chiefs and destroying their strong- “ 


holds. Among other works he built the forts of Dohad? on the 





"Sidhpur (north latitude 23°50’ ; east longitude 72° 20’), on the Sarasvati, fifty-eight 
miles north of Ahmed 4b4d. 
* Champ4ner (north latitude 22° 30’ ; east longitude 73° 30’), in the British district of 
Be Panch Mah4ls, from a.p. 1483 to A.D. 1560 the chief city of Gujarat, how in ruins. 
A Modisa (north latitude 23° 27’; east longitude 73° 21’), fifty miles north-east of 
‘hmedabad, 4 Mirdt-i-Sikandari Persian Text, 34,35; Farishtah, II, 363, 364. 
, Sankheda is on the Jeft bank of the Or river about twenty miles south-east of Baroda, 
Mangni Maékani or M4nki, famous for its witches, eight miles east of Sankheda. 
Mr. J. Pollen, I.C.8., LL.D, Compare Bom. Gov. Rec. N. 8, XXIII. 98. 
* Dohad (north latitude 22° 50’ 3 east longitude 74° 15’), seventy-seven miles north- 
east of Baroda, now the chief town of the sub-division of the same name in the British 
district of the Panch Mabd!s, Mr, J. Pollen, 1.C.8., LL.D. 
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Malwa frontier and of Jitpur in Landvdda. In a.p. 1421 he repaired 
the fort in the town of Kahreth, otherwise called -Meiméin in 
Lunavdda, which had been built by Ulugh Khan Sanjar in the reign 
of Sultén Ald-ud-din (a.p, 1295-1315) and changed the name to . 
Sultaénpur. He next advanced against Malwa and took the fort of 
Mesar. After an unsuccessful siege of Mandu he went to Ujjain? 
From Ujjain he returned to Mandu, and failing to capture Mandu, 
he marched against Sarangpur.? Sultan Hushang sent ambassadors 
and concluded a peace. In spite of the agreement, while Ahmed Shéh 
was returning to Gujarat, Sultin Hushang made a night attack on 
his army and caused much havoc. Ahmed Shéh, collecting what men 
he could, waited till dawn and then fell on and defeated the Mdélwa 
troops, who were busy plundering. Sultadn Hushang took shelter in 
the fort of Sdrangpur to which Ahmed Shah again laid siege. Failing 
to take the fort Ahmed retreated towards Gujarat, closely followed 
by Sultén Hushang, who was eager to wipe out his former defeat. 
On Hushang’s approach, Ahmed Shah, halting his troops, joined battle 
and repulsing Hushang returned to Ahmedabad, 


In a.p, 1425 Ahmed Shéh led an army against [dar, defeating 
the force brought to meet him and driving their leader to the hills. 
Idar was always a troublesome neighbour to the Ahmeddbdd kings and 
one difficult to subdue, for when his country was threatened, the chief 
could retire to his hills, where he could not easily be followed. Asa 
permanent check on his movements, Ahmed Shéh, in av, 1427, built 
the fort of Ahmednagar,‘ on the banks of the Hathmati, eighteen miles 
south-west of {dar. In the following year the Idar chief, R4v Punja, 
attacked a foraging party and carried off one of the royal elephants. 
He was pursued into the hills and brought to bay in a narrow path- 
way at the edge of a steep ravine. Ptinja was driving back his pursuers 
when the keeper of the Sultdn’s elephant urged his animal against 
the Rav’s horse. The horse swerving lost his foothold and rolling 
down the ravine destroyed himself and his rider.® 


During the two following years Ahmed Shdéh abstained from 
foreign conquests, devoting himself to improving his dominions and 
to working out a system of paying his troops. ‘The method he 
finally adopted was payment half in money and half in land. This 
arrangement attached the men to the country, and, while keeping 
them dependent on the state, enabled them to be free from debt. 
Further to keep his officials in check he arranged, that the treasurer 
should be one of the king’s slaves while the actual paymaster was a 
native of the particular locality. He also appointed dmils that is sub- 
divisional revenue officers. After Rav Punja’s death Ahmed - Shah 
marched upon Idar, and did not return until Riv Ptinja’s son agreed to 
pay an annual tribute of £300 (Rs. 8000). In the following year, 
according to Farishtah (IL. 369) in spite of the young chief’s promise 


; Genes sou twelve miles north-east of Bildsinor. 
Jiain (north latitude 23° 10’ ; east longitude 75° 47’), at different ti the capital 
of Malwa, 3 S4rangpur about fifty miles north-east of ja One 
i Ahmednagar (north latitude 23° 34’ ; east longitude 73° 1’}in the native atate of 
dar, Mirdt-i-Sikandari Persian Text, 43, 
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to pay tribute, Ahmed Shah attacked fdar, took the fort, and built an 
assembly mosque, Fearing that their turn would come next the chief of 
Jhélavéda and K4nha apparently chief of Dungarpur fled to Nasir Khan 
of Asix. Nasir Khén gave Kdnha a letter to Ahmed Shah Baébmani, to 
whose son Al&-ud-din NAsir’s daughter was married, and having detached 
part of his own troops to help Kanha they plundered and laid waste 
some villages of Nandurbér and Sultanpur. Sultén Ahmed sent’ his 
eldest son ‘Muhammad Khén with Mukarrabul.Mulk and others to 
meet the’ Dakh4nis who were repulsed with considerable loss. On 
this Sult4n, Ahmed Bdhmani, under Kadr Khan Dakhani, sent his 
eldest son Ald-utl-din and his second son Khdén Jehdn against the 
Gujarétis. Kadr Khdn marched to Daulatabdd and joining Nasfr 
Khan and the Gujardt rebels fought a great battle near the pass of 
Manek Pdj, six miles south of Nandgaon in Nasik.- The confederates 
were defeated with great slaughter. The Dakhan princes fled to 
Datlatébad and Kanha and Nasir Khan to Kalanda near- Chélisgaum 
in south Khandesh. ; 

In the same year (a.D. 1429), on the death of Kutub Khan _ the 
Gujarat governor of the island of Mahim, now the north part of the island 
of Bombay,! Ahmed Shé&h Baéhmani smarting” ynder his defeats, 
ordered Hasan Izzat, otherwise called Malik-ut-Tujjar, to the 
Konkan and by the Malik’s activity the North Konkan passed to the 
Dakhanis. On the news of this disaster Ahmed.Shéh sent his youngest 
son Zafar Kha’n, with an army under Malik Iftikhar Khan, to retake 
Mahim. A fleet, collected from Diu Gogha and .Cambay sailed to 
the Konkan, attacked Théna® by sea and land, %aptured it, and 
regained possession of Mahim, In a.p, 1431 Abmed Shéh advanced 
upon Champéner, and Ahmed Shah Bahmani, anxious to retrieve his 


defeat at Méhim, marched an army into Bégldn’ and laid it waste. - 


“This news brought Ahmed Shah back to Nandurbér. Destroying 
Néndod he passed to Tambol, a fort in Baglin which Ahmed 
Shah Baéhmani was besieging, defeated the besiegers and relieved the 
fort. He then went to Th4na, repaired the fort, and returned to 
Gujarét by way of Sulténpur and Nandurbér. In a.D, 1482, after 
contracting his son Fateh Khdn in marriage with the daughter of 
the Rdi of Méhim to the north of Bassein Ahmed Shah marched 
eee Nagor, and exacted tribute and presents from the Révél of 

ingarpur. From Dangarpur he went to Mewar, enforcing his 


Se ce es ee ee ee 


1 There are two M&hims on the North Konkan coast, one about twenty-two miles 
north of Bassein (north latitude 19° 40’ ; east longitude 72° 47’), and the other in the 
northern extremity of the island of Bombay (north latitude 19° 2’ ; east longitude 72°54’), 
The southern Mahim, to which Farishtah (II, 370-371) is carefal to apply the term 
jaziréh or island, is the town referred to in the text. The northern Méhim, now known 
as Kelva Ma4him, was, as is noted in the text, the head-quarters of 8 Hindu chief. = ® 

* Thana (north latitude 19° 11’; east longitude 73° 6’), the head-quarters ofthe British 
district of that name, about twenty-four miles north-by-east of Bombay, wasfrom the 
tenth to the sixteenth century A.D. the chief city in the Northern Konkan. oe 

* Baglan, now called Sat4na, is the northern sub-division of the British district of 
Nasik. In A.p. 1590 the chief commanded $000 cavalry and 5000infantry. The country 
was famous for fruit, Ain-i-Akb4ri (Gladwin), II. 73, The chief, RAthod, was 
converted to Islam by Aurangzib (A.D. 1656 - 1707). ; 

Dingarpur (north latitude 23° 50’; east longitude 73° 50’) in RAjputana, 150 miles 
north-west of Mhow, : 
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claims on Bindi and Kota, two Hara Rdjput states in south-east 
Réjputdina. He then entered the Delvada country, levelling temples 
and destroying the palace of Rana .Mokalsingh, the chief of Chitor. 
Thence he invaded Nagor in the country of the Rathods, who submitted 
tohim. After this he returned to Gujarat, and during the next few-years 
was warring principally in-‘Malwa, where, according to Farishtah, his army 
suffered greatly from pestilence and famine, Ahmed died in a.p, 1441 
in the fifty-third year of his life and the thirty-third of his, reign and 
was buried in the mausoleum in the Mének’Chauk in Ahmedébad. His 
*after-death title is Khtdaigdn-i-Maghfur the Forgiven: Lord in token 
that, according to his merciful promise, Allah the pitiful, moved 
by the prayer of forty believers, had spread his forgiveness over the 
crime of Ahmed’s youth, a crime bewailed by a lifelong remorse. 
Sultén Ahmed*is still a name of power among Gujardt Musalmdns, 
He is not more honoured for his bravery, skill, and success as a war leader 
than for his piety and his justice. His piety showed itself in his 
respect for three great religious teachers Sheikh Rukn-ud-din the 
representative of Sheikh Moin-ud-din the great Khwaéjah of Ajmir, 
Sheikh Ahmed Khattu who is buried at Sarkhej five miles west of 
Ahmedabad, and the Bukhdéran Sheikh Burhdén-ud-din known as Kutbi 
Alam the father of the more famous Shéh Alam. Of Ahmed’s 
justice two instances are recorded. Sitting in the window of his 
palace watching thé Sdbarmati in flood Ahmed saw a large earthen gar 
float by. The jar was opened and the body of a murdered man was 
found wrapped in, a blanket. The potters were called and one said 
the jar was his nd had been sold to the headman of a neighbouring 
village. On inquiry the headman was proved to have murdered a 
grain merchant and was hanged. The second case was the murder of 
a poor man by Ahmed’s son-in-law. The Kazi found the relations of 
the deceased willing to aecept a blood fine and when the fine was paid® 
released the prince. Ahmed hearing of his son-in-law’s release said 
in. the case of the rich fine is no punishment and ordered his son-in-law 
to be hanged.! : 


Ahmed Shéh was succeeded by his generous pleasure-loving son 
Muhammad Shah, Ghids-ud-dunya Wad-din, also styled’ Zarbdéksh 
the Gold Giver, In ap. 1415 Muhammad marched against Bir 
Rai of Idar, but on that chief agreeing to give him his daughter i 
marriage, he confirmed him in the possession of his ‘state. His next 
expedition was against Kanha Rai of Dungarpur, who took refuge in 
the hills, but afterwards returned, and paying tribute, was given charge 
of his country. Muhammad married Bibi Mughli, daughter of Jém 
Juna of Thathain Sindh. She bore a son, Fateh Kh4n, who was after- 
yards Sultan Mahmid Begada. In a.p.1450, Muhammad marched 
upon Chémpdner, and took the lower fortress. Gangtidds of Champaner 
had a strong ally in Sultén Mabmiid Khilji, the ruler of Malwa, 
and on his approach Muhammad Shah retired to Godhra,? anf! Mahmud 


: Mirtt-i-Sikandari Persian Text, 45, 46. 
_ ,2odbra (north latitude 22° 45’ ; east longitude 73° 36’), the chief town of the sub- 
division of that name in the British district of the Panch Mahils, The Mirat-i-sikan- 


dari (Persian Text, 49) gives, probably rightl : ecigriishod 
twenty miles north of ae probably rightly, Kothra a village of Sdunli-or Savli about 
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Khilji continued his march upon-Gujarat at the head of 80,000-horse.: 


_ Mubammad Shéh was preparing to fly to Diu, when the nobles, 
disgusted at his cowardice, caused him to be poisoned. Mupammad 
Shah’s after-death title is Khadéigdn-i-Karim the Gracious Lord. ° 
In a.p. 1451 the nobles placed Muhammiad’s son Jalil Khan on 
the throne with the title of Kutb-ud-din. Meanwhile Sultén 
Mahmid of Malwa had laid siege to Sulténpur.! Malik Ald-ud-din 


bin Sohr4b Kutb-ud-din’s commander surrendered the fort, and° 


was sent with honour to M4lwa and appointed governor of Mdéndu. 
Sultin Mahmid, marching to Sdrsa-Palri, summoned Broach, then 
-eommanded by Sidi Marjan on behalf of Gujarat. -The Sidi refused, 
and fearing delay, the Malwa Sultdén after plundering Baroda 
proceeded to Nadidd, whose Brahmans astonished him by their bravery 
in killing a mad elephant. Kutb-ud-din Sh4h now advancing met 
Sultén Mahmtd at Kapadvanj,? where, after a doubtful fight of some 
hours, he defeated Sultén Mahmiid, though during the battle that 
prince was able to penetrate to Kutb-ud-din’s camp and carry ‘off his 
crown and jewelled girdle. Thé MirXt-i-Sikandari ascribes Kufb-ud- 
din’s victory in great measure to the gallantry of cértain inhabitants 
of Dholka? called Darwdéziyahs. Muzaffar Khan, who is said to have 
incited the Malwa Sult4n to invade Gujarat, was captured and beheaded, 
and his head was hung up at the gate of Kapadvanj. On his return from 
Kapadvanj Kutb-ud-din built the magnificent Hauzi Kutb or 
Kankariya Tank about a mile to the south of Ahmeddbdd. According 
to the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 50 - 57) this war between Malwa 


and Gujarat was controlled by the spiritual power of certain holy teachers, - 


The war was brought on by the prayers of Sheikh Kamél Md4lwi, whose 
shrine is in Ahmeddbdd behind Khuddéwand Khén’s mosque near 
Shah-i-Alam’s tomb, who favoured Mélwa. Kutb-ud-din’s cause was 
alded ‘by the blessing of Kutbi Alam who sent his son the famous Shéh 
Alam time after time to persuade Kamél to be loyal to Gujarat. 
At last: Kamal produeed a writing said to be from heaven giving 
the victory to Mélwa. The young Shéh Alam tore this charter to 
shreds, and, as no evil befel him, Kamal saw that his spiritual power 


paled before Shéh Alam and fell back dead. Shah Alam against his - 


will accompanied Kuth-ud-din some marches on his advance to Kapad- 
van}. Before leaving the army Shah Alam blessed a mean camp 
elephant and ordered him to destroy the famous Mdlya champion 
elephant known as the Butcher. He also, against his wish for he 
knew the futyre, at the Sultfn’s request bound his own sword round 
Kutb-ud-din’s waist. In the battle the commissariat elephant ripped 
the Butcher and some years later Kutb-ud-din by accident gashed his 
, knee with the saint’s sword and ‘died. : 





2 I Sultanpur (north latitude 21°43’; east longitude 74° 40’), in the north of the 

Shahada sub-division of the British district of Khandesh, till a.p, 1804 a place of 

Consequence and the head-quarters of a large district. 

ai * Kapadvanj (north latitude 23° 2’ ; east longftude 73° 9’), the chief town of the sub- 
pies of that name in the British district of Kaira. 

divi lS (north latitude 22° 49’; east longitude 72° 25"), the chief town of the sub- 
sion of that name in the British district of Ahmedabad. : . 
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In the same year Sultdén Mahmid Khilji attempted to conquer 
NaAgor then held by Fir4z Khén, a cousin of the Ahmed&bdd Sultan. 
Kutb-udedin Shah despatched an army under the command of Sayad 
Atdulléh, and, as it drew near SAmbhar,! the M4lwa Sultdm retired and 
shortly after Firiz Khan died. Kambha Rana of Chitor? now began 
interfering in the Nagor succession on behalf of Shams Khan, who had 
been dispossessed by Fis brother Mujahid Khan, and expelled Mujahid. 
But as Shams Khan refused to dismantle the fortifications of Nagor, 


-the Chitor chief collected an army to capture Ndgor, while Shams 


Khan repaired to Kutb-ud-din Shah for aid and gave that sovereign 
his daughter in-marriage. Upon this Kutb-ud-din sent Rai Anupchand 
Méanek and Malik Gaddi with an army to Nagor to repulse the Rana 
of Chitor. In a battle near Ndgor the Gujarat troops were defeated, 
and the Rana after laying waste the neighbourhood of that city, 
returned to Chitor. In a.p. 1455-56, to avenge this raid, Kutb-ud-din 
Shah marched against Chitor. On his way the Devra Raja of Sirohi® . 
attended Kutb-ud-din Shah’s camp, praying him to restore the 
fortress of Abu,‘ part of the ancestral.domain of Sirohi, which the Rana 
of Chitor had wrested from his house. The king ordered one of his ~ 
penerals, Malik Shaaban, to take possession of Abu and restore it to 
the Devra chieftain, while he himself continued to advance against 
Kumbhaémer. Malik Shaabén was entangled in the defiles near Abu, 
and defeated with great slaughter, and shortly after Kutb-ud-din 
Shah, making a truce with Chitor, retired to his own country. On his 
return the Malwa sovereign proposed that they should unite against 
Chitor, conquer the Rana’s territories, and divide them equally between 
them. Kutb-ud-din agreed and in a.p. 1456-57 marched against the 
Rana by way of Abu, which fortress he captured and handed to the 
Devra Raja.2 Next, advancing upon Kumbhalmer, he plundered the 
country round, and then turned towards Chitor. On his way to 
Chitor, he was met by the Rana, and a battle was fought, after which 
the Rana fell back on his capital, and was there besieged by the Gujarat 
army. ‘The siege was not pressed, and, on the Rana agreeing: to pay 
tribute and not to harass Ndgor, Kutb-ud-din withdrew to Gujarat, 
where he gave himself up to licentious excess. Meanwhile, the Kana 
by ceding Mandisor® to Maélwa, came to terms with the Sultan of 
MA4ndu, and within three months attacked N d4gor. Kutb-ud-din Shah, 
though so overcome with drink as to be unable to sit his horse, muster- 
ed his troops and started in a palanquin. As soon as the Réna heard 
that the Guj4rat army was in motion he retired, and the king returned 
to Ahmedébéd. In a., 1458, he again led an army by ‘way of Sirohi 








1 S4mbhar (north latitude 26° 53’ 3 east longitude 75° 13’). at i 
gs rea oe miles nerth-north-east from the city ye Ajmir —_ 
itor (north latitude 24° 52’; east longitude 74° 4) f : 
meee a se of the principality of Udepur. " a eae ne ge 
Sirohi (north latitude 24° 59’; east longitude 72° 56’). ¢ i inci- 
Larue seat Te name in the province of ak eer t We ras 
a (no atitude 24° 45’ ; east longitude 72° 49’) in the sta irohi 
mE rth 49" 5 eas’ state of Sirohi. 
eee, a called Krishna Kishan or K4nh Devra. Abu is still held by the 


*Mandisor (north latitude 24° 4’; east longitude 75° 9’ . 
district of the same name in the province of Matwas”. por rre cles await ®: Jase 


province of* 
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and Kumbhalmer against Chitor,-and laid waste the country. Soon 
after his return, according to one account by an accidental sword 
wound, according to, another acceunt poisoned by his wife, Kutb-ud-din 
died in May a.p. 1459 after a reign of seven years and seven days. 
He was brave with a sternness of nature, which, under the influence 
of wine, amounted to fierceness. His after-death title is Sultén-i-Ghazi 
the Warrior King. . 


‘On the death of Kutb-ud-din Shah, the nobles raised to the throne 
his uncle Daid, son of Ahmed Shah. But as Déid appointed low-born 
men to high offices and committed other foolish acts, he was deposed, 
and in A.D. 1459 his half-brother Fateh Khan the son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Ahmed Shih by Bibi Mughli a daughter of J4ém Jina of 
Thatha in Sindh, was seated on the throne at the age of little more than 
thirteen with the title of Mahmtd Shah. _ * 


" The close connection of Fateh Khan with the saintly Shah Alam is 
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a favourite topic with Gujarat historians. According to the Mirat-i- .. 


Sikandari (Persian Text, 66-70) of his two daughters Jim Jina intend- 
ed Bibi Mughli‘the more beautiful for the Saint and Bibi Mirghi the 
less comely for the Sultan. . By bribing the Jém’s envoys the king 
secured the prettier sister. The enraged Saint was consoled by his 
father who said: My son, to you will come both the cow and the calf. 

ter Muhammad I1.’s death, fear of Kutb-ud-din’s designs against the 
young Fateh Khan forced Bibi Mughli to seek safety with her sister, 
and on her sister’s death she married the Saint. Kutb-ud-din made 
several attempts to seize Fateh Khén. But by the power of the Saint 
when Kutb-ud-din attempted to seize him, Fateh Khan in body as well 
as in dress became a girl. According to one account Kutb-ud-din met 
his death in an attempt to carry off Fateh Khén. As he rode into the 
Saint’s quarter Death in the form of a mad camel met the king. 
The king struck at the phantom, and his sword cleaving the air gashed 
his knee. This was the Saint’s sword, which against his will, for he 
knew it would be*the death of the king, Kutb-ud-din forced Shah 
Alam to bind round him before the battle of Kapadvanj. 


The death of his uncle, the late Sultén Daad; who had become a = 


religious devotee, relieved Fateh Khén of one source of danger, Shortly 
after certain of the nobles including Seiful Mulk, Kabir-ud-din Sultdéni 
surnamed Akd-ul-Mulk, Burhdn-ul-Mulk and Hisém-ul-Mulk repre- 
sented to the Sultan that the minister Shaibin Imd4d-ul-Mulk contem- 
plated treason and wished to set his son on the throne. Having seized 
and imprisoned the minister in the Bhadra citadel and set five hundreds 
of their trusted retainers as guards over him, the rebels retired to their 
homes. At nightfall Abdulldh, the chief of the elephant stables, going 
_ to the young Sultan represented to him that the nobles who had 

imprisoned Imdd-ul-Mulk were the real traitors and had determined 
-to place Habib Khan, an uncle of the Sultdn’s, on the throne. The 
Sultén consulting his mother and some of his faithful friends ordered 
Abdulléh at daybreak to equip all his elephants in full armour and draw 
them up in the square before the Bhadra. He then seated himself on 
the throne and in a voice of feigned anger ordered one of the courtiers 
to bring out Shadbin Iméd-ul-Mulk, that he might wreak his vengeance 
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upon him, As these orders were not oheyed the Sultdn rose, and walking 
up the Bhadra called: “ Bring out’ Shaaban!” The guards brought 
forth Iméd-ul-Mulk, and the Sultan ordered his fetters to be broken. 
Some of the nobles’ retainers made their submission t6 the Sultan, others 
fled and nid themselves. In themorning, hearing what had happened, 
the refractory nobles marched against the Sultdn. Many advised 
the Sultan to cross the Sdbarmati by the postern gate and retire from 
the city, and, after collecting an army, to march against the noble. 
Giving no ear to these counsels the young Sultdn-ordered Abdullah to 
charge the advancing nohles with his six hundred elephants. The charge 
dispersed the malcontents who fled and either hid themselves in the 
city or betook themselves to the country. Some were killed, some were 
trampled by the Sultdn’s orders under the elephants’ feet, and one was 


. pardoned.' His religious ardour, his love of justice, his bravery, and 


his wise measures entitle Mahmud to the highest place among the 
Gujarat kings. One of the measures which the Mirdt-i-Sikandari 
specially notices is his continuance of land grants to the son of the 
holder, and in cases where there was no male issue of half the grant to 
the daughter. His firm policy of never ousting the laridholder except 
for proved oppression or exaction was productive of such prosperity 
that the revenue increased two three and in some cases tenfold. The 
roads were safe from freeboaters and trade was secure. <A rule for- 
bidding soldiers to borrow money at interest is favourably noticed. 
A special officer was appointed to make advances to needy soldiers 
with the power to recover-from their pay in fixed instalments.? 


- Mahmud also devoted much attention to the culture of fruit trees.3 In 


A.D. 1461, or A.p, 1462 according to Farishtah, Nizim Shih Bahmani 
(A.D. 1461-1463), king of the Dakhan, whose country had been invaded 
by Sultan Mahmid Khilji of Malwa, applied fer help to the Gujarat 
king. Mahmud Shah at once started to Nizim Shih’s aid, and on his 
way receiving another equally pressing letter from the Dakhan sovereign, 
and being joined by the Bahmani general-Khwajih Jehdn Gawain, he 





—— 


1 Persian Text, Mirit-i-Sikandari, 75-76. : 

2 The Portuguese merchant and traveller Barbosa (4,D, 1511-1514) gives the 
following details of Mahmtd Begada's cavalry: The Moors and Gentiles of this 
kingdom are bold riders, mounted on horses bred in the country, for it has a wonder- 
ful quantity, They ride on small saddles and use whips. ‘Their arms are very thick 
roun shields edged with silk; each man has two swords, a dagger, and a Turkish 
bow with very good arrows, Some of them carry maces, and many of them coats-of- 
mail, and others tunics quilted with cotton. The horses have housings and steel 

eheadpieces, and so they tight very well and are light in their movements. The 
Moorish horsemen are white and of many countries, Turks and Mamelukes, military 
slaves from’ Georgia Circassia and Mingrelia, Arabs Persians Khordsdnis Turkomans, 
men from the great kingdom of Dehli; and others born in the country itself. 
Their pay is good, and they receive it regularly. They are well dressed with very 
rick stuffs of gold silk cotton and goat’s wool, and all wear caps on their heads, ~ 
and their clothes long, such as: morisco shirts and drawers, and leggings to the 
knee of good thick leather worked with gold knots and embroidery, and their swords 
richly ornamented with gold and silver are borne in their girdles or in the hartds of 
their pages. °Their women are very white and pretty: also very richT¥ decked out. 
They live well and spend much money. Stanley’s Barbosa, 55-56. : 

3 Mahmid’s favourite trees were the mango dmbo Mangifera indica, rden Mimusops 
hexandra, jémbu Eugenia jambolana, gular Ficus glomerata, tamarind dmili Tamarindus 
indica, and the shrubby phyllanthus gonla Emblica officinalis, ; 
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pushed on with all speed by way of Burhénpur.' When Sultan Mahmud 
Khilji heard of his approach, he retired to his own country by way of 
Gondwana," from thirst and fromthe attacks of the Gonds, losing 5000 
_ to 60U0 men. The king of Gujarat, affer receiving the thanks of the 
Dakhan sovereign, returned to hisown dominions. In A.p. 1462 Sultdn 


Mahmid Khilji made another incursion into the Dakhan at the head . 


of 90,000 horse, plundering and laying waste the country as far as 
Daulatabéd. Again the Dakhan sovereign epplied for help to Mahmtd 
Shéh, and on hearing of Mahmitid’s advance’ the Malwa Sultan 
retired a seeond time to hisown dominions. ‘Mahmud Shéh now wrote 
to the Malwa Sultan to desist from harassing the Dakhan, threaten- 
ing, in case of refusal, to march at once upon Méndu. His next 


expedition was ‘against the pirate zamindars of the hill fort of Bardr. 
and the bandar of Din or Dahdnu, whogefort he took, and after impos- - 


ing an annual tribute allowed the chief to continue to hold his hundred 
villages.3 ; 
Mahmtid Shéh next turned his thoughts to the conquest of the 


mountain citadel of Girndr in central Kathidvida.t In a.p. 1467 he 


made an attack on the fort of Jindgadh, aud receiving the submission 
of R&év Mandlik, the local ruler, returned to his capital. In the follow- 
ing year, hearing that the Jundgadh chief continued to visit bis idol 
temp:e in state with a golden umbgella and other ensigns of royalty, 
Mahmiid despatched an atmy to Jandgadh, and the chief sent the 
obnoxious umbrella to the king, accompanied by fitting presents. In 
a.D. 1469 Mahmiad once more sent an army to ravage Sorath, with the 


intention of finally conquering both Jundgadh and “Girndr, While 


Mahmiid was on the march the Rav Mandlik suddenl¥ joined him, and 
asking why the Sult4n was so bent on’ his destruction when he had 


committed no fault, agreed to do whatever Mahmtd might command. — 


The king replied there is no fault like infidelity, and ordered the Rav 
‘to embrace Islam. The chief, now thoroughly alarmed, fled by night 
and made his way into Girndér. In a.p. 1472-73 after a siege 
of nearly two years, forced by the failure’of his stores, he quitted the 
fort and handing the keys to the king, repeated after him the Muham- 
madan profession cf faith. Though the Rav’s life was spare Sorath 
from this date became a crown possession, and was governed by an officer 
appointed by the king and stationed at*JGndgadh. At the close of the 
war Mahmud Shéh repaired the fort Jehanpanah, the present. outer or 
town wall of Junagadh, and, charmed with the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, settled sayads and learned men at Jandgadh and other towns 








’ Burhdnpur (north latitude 21° 18’ ; east longitude 76° 20’), under the Musalmdns 
the capital of Khandesh, now within the limits of the Berars. ; 
* Gondwana, a large hilly tract lying between north latitude 19° 50’ and 24° 30’ 
and east longitude 77° 3>’ and 87°20’. : 

* The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, page 89) gives the hill fort of Barudar, 
The Persian r may be a miswritten g and the d a mistake for that is Kaguwar or 


Baguwarah, The seaport Din may be Dungri hill six miles from the coast. But Din ” 


for Dahanu a well-known port in notth Thana is perhaps more likely, Farishtah 
(Briggs, IV, 51) gives Bavur for Baru and Dura for Din. Compare Tabakat-i-Akbari 
in Bayley’s Gujarat, page 178 note 2. 

’* Girnar the diadem df Kathiavdda, See above page 231 note 2, 
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in Sorath.” He induced the nob'es to build houses, himself raised a 
palace and made.the new city his capital under the name of Mustafa- 
bad and enforeed his claims as overlord on all the neighbouring chiefs, 
It is true that in the times of Ahmed Shah these chieftains, including 
even: the Jandgadh Rav himself, had paid tribute. But Mahmud estab- 
hshed Ahmedabad rule so firmly that the duty of collecting the tribute 
was entrusted to an’ officer permanently settled in the country. The 
author of the Mir&t-i-Sikandari dilates'on the dense woods round 
Jandgadh, full of mango, rden, jambu, gular, dmli, and donlu! trees, 
and notes that this forest tract was inhabited by a wild race of men 


called K hanis.? 


During Mahnidéd Shdh’s prolonged absence from his capital, Mahk 
Jamdl-ud-din was appointed governor of Ahmedabad, with the title of 


‘Muhafiz Khan that is Care;taker, At this time Jesingh, son of 


Gangadas the chief of Champdner, harassed the country round Pavagad. ~ 
‘The king appointed Bahd-ul-Mulk, who had the title of Imad-ul-Mulk, 
to the command of Sankheda; Malik Sdérang, Kiw4m-yl-Mulk td the 
command of Godhra; and ‘'4j Khan bin Salar to the command of 
Norkha and Ddékhna on the Mahi. In consequence of these precau- 
tions Jesingh abstained from rebellion. At this time the Rav Mandlik 


- received the title of Khan Jahan, and larfds were bestowed on him, 


while the golden idols, which kad been taken from the Jandgadh 
temples, were broken and distributed among the soldiers, 

. Mahmid Shah’s next expedition was against the turbulent inhabit- 
ants of the confines of Sindh. These were Jddejas, though they are 
described as Rajputs of the Sumra and Sodha tribes. They appear to 


‘have readily submitted, and to have voluntarily sent men to J anagadh 


to be instructed in Islim- and to settle in Gujardt. Shortly after- 
wards they agai became troublesome, and the king advancing into ~ 
Kachh completely. defeated them. About this time a learned mgn, 
Mulla Mahmid Samarkandi, on his way from the Dakhan to Centrah 
Asia, comp'ained to the king that he had been robbed by the pirates of 
Jagat or Dwarka.* On hearing of this outrage Mahmid Shah march- 
ed to Jagat, took the fort, and destroyed the idol temples. The 
pirates, im the first instance, retired to the island of Shankhodd4ra or 
Bet, but from this, too, after a stout resistance they were driven with 
great slaughter. The king butlt a mosque at Jagat, entrusted the 
goternment to Farhat-ul-Mulk, and himself returned to Jan4gadh. 
Before this Dwarka had never been conquered. Bhim, the Réja of 
Dwarka, was sent to Muhdfiz Khan, the governor of Ahmedabdéd, with 
orders that he was to be hewn in pieces and a piece fastened to every 
gate of the city. After settling the affairs of Sorath, the king turned 





' Mangifera indica, Mimusops hexandra, Eugenia jambolana, Fi 1 ta 
Tamarindus indica, and Emblica officinalis. — ; a, Ficus giomerata, 

* Khants are still found chiefly in Soréth. See Bombay Gazetteer, VIII. 142, 

3 The Tabakat-i-Akbari says they were Jats. Sir H. Elliot (History of India, I. 496). 
represents the Sumras to be Agnikula RAjputs of the Parmara stock, The Jédei4s 
hag Seon ealiag am Kachh since A.p. 1350°- 1365, " The Jade} 

warka (north latitude 22° 15’; east longitude 69°), on the north- shore 
of Kathisvada, famous for its temple of Krishna, : oo rth-western 
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his face towards Ahmedabad. On the way hearing that a fleet of .- 


Ma'abdr craft were annoying the Gujarat ports, he marched to Gogha, 
equipped a fleet to oppose the pirates, and stopping at Cambay return- 
ed to Ahmedabad. ¢ 


In a.p. 1480, when Mahmud Shah was at Jindgadh, Khudéwand 
Khan and others, who were weary of the king’s constant warfare, 
incited his eldest son Ahmed to assime royal power. But Imdd- 
ul-Mulk, by refusing to join, upset their plans, and on the king’s 
return the conspiragy was stamped out. In the previous year 
(a.D. 1479) Mahmud Shéh sent an army to ravage Chdmpdner, 
which he wads determined to conquer. About this time, hearing 
that the neighbourhood was infested with robbers, he foundéd 
the city of Mehmuddbdd on the banks of the Vatrak, about: 
eighteen miles south of Ahmedd4béd. In a.p. 1452 there was a 
partial famine in Gujardt, and the Champdner country being exempt 
from scarcity the commandant of Mordmli or Rasilibad, a post in the 
Giekwar’s Sdonlidistrict on the Champdnerfrontier, made several forays 
across the border. In return the chief attacked the commandant and 
defeated him, killing most of his men and capturing two elephants and 
several horses. :On hearing this Mahmid Shah set out for Baroda 
With a powerful army. When Mahméad reached Baroda the Raval of 
Champdner, becoming alarmed, sent ambassadors and sued for forgive- 
ness, The king rejected his overtures, saying : ‘ Except the sword and 
the dagger no message shall pass between me and you.’4 The 
Raval made preparations for a determined resistance, and sent messen- 
gers to summon Ghids-ud-din, Khilji of Malwa to his aid. To prevent 
this junction Mahmud Shéh entrusted the siege to his nobles and 
_marched to Dohad, on which Sultin Ghids-ud-din withdrew to 
Mandu. On his return from Dohad the Sultan began building a Jéma 
Mosque at Chdmpéner to show that he would not leave the place 
till he had taken the hill-fort of Pavdgad. After the siege had 
lasted more than twenty months (April 1483 - December 1484), the 
Musalmdns noticed that for an hour or two in the morning most of the 
Rajputs were off duty bathing and dressing. A morning assault was 


planned and the first gate carried, Then Malik Ayéz Sulténi find-- 


Ing a practicable breach passed through with some of his men and 
took the great gate, The Raval’ and his Rajputs, throwing their 
women children and valuables into a huge fire, rushed out in a ‘fierce 
but unavailing charge.? | 


The Raval and his minister Dangarshi fell wounded into the con- 
queror’s hands, and, on refusing to embrace Islim, were put to death. 
‘The Raval’s son, who was entrusted to Seif-ul-Mulk, and instructed 
by him in the Muhammadan religion, afterwards, in the reign of Muzaffar 
Shak (4.p, 1523 - 1526), was ennobled by the title of Nizim-ul-Mulk. 
On the capture of Pavagad in a.p. 1484, Mahmdd Shéh built a wall 
. ound the town of Chémpdner, and made it his capital under the 
name of Muhammadébdd. Under Mahmid’s orders the neigh- 





1 The Tabakd4t-i-Akbari has ‘To-morrow the sword of adamant shall answer your 
message,’ 2 Farishtah, II, 396 - 397, 
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bourhood became stocked -with mangoes, pomegranates, figs, grapes, 
sugarcane, plantains, oranges, custard apples, khirnis or raens (Mumu- 
sops indica or hexandra), jackfruit, and eocoapalms, as well as with roses, 
chrysanthemums, jasmins, champds, and sweet pandanus. A safhdal 
grove near Champaner is said to have had trees large enough to help the 
Musalman nobles to build their mansions, At the instance of the Sultan 
a Khurds4ni beautified one of the gardens with fountains and cascades. 
A Gujarati named Halur learning the principle improved on his master’s 
design in a garden about four miles west of Chgmpéner, which in his 
honour still bears the name Hé!ol.? =" 


In Mahmiud’s réign an instance is mentioned of the form of eompen- 
sation knownas valtar. Some merchants bringing: horses and other 
goods for sale from Irak and Khurds4n were plundered in Sirohi limits, 
The king caused them to give in writing the price of their horses and 
stuffs, and paying them from his-own treasury recovered the amount 
from the Raja of Sirohi, ; 


Ina.v. 1494-95 Mahmad wentagainst Bahddur Khan Gfléni, a vassal 
of the Bahmanis, who from Goa and Dabhol? had so harassed the 
Gujarat harbours that, from the failure of the supply of betelnut, 
coriander seed had to be eaten with betel leaves. The Bahmani Sultan, 
fearing the consequences to himself, marched against Bahddur+Khdan, 
and, capturing him alive, struck off his head, and sent it to the 
Gujardt monarch, who returned to his own country. In a.p. 1499-1500, 
hearing that Ndsir-ud-din of Malwa had killed his father Ghids-ud-din 
and seated himself on the throne, the Sultdn prepared to advance 
against him, but was appeased by Nasir-ud-din’s humble attitude. 
The next seven. years passed without any warlike expedition. 
In 4.D.1507,\ near Daman on his way to Cheul, Mahmiid heard of 
the victory gained at Cheul over the Portuguese by the Gujardét squadron 
under Mahk Aydz Sultdni,in concert with the Turkish fleet.3 In a.D. 
1508 Mahmud succeeded in placing his nephew Mirdn Muhammad 
Adil Khan Fériki on the throne of Asir-Burhdnpur. From 1508 
Mahmud remained at his capital till his death in December A.p. 1513 
at the age of sixty-seven years and three months, after a reign of fifty- 
four years and one munth. Mahmid was buried at Sarkhej,* and received 





1 Mirfit-i-Sikandari, 112-114. 

* Dabhol (north latitude 17° 34’; east longitude 73° 16’ 
Fiver Wauhishti (Called Halowncho and Ralewacka be ciweest: seen north Mag Sahn 
Varthema, page 114 note 1) in the British district of. Ratnagiri. About this time, 
according to Athanasius Nikitin (a.p. 1468-1474) y Dabhol was ‘the great meeting place 
for all nations living along the coast of India and Ethiopia. In a.p. 1501 it was taken 
by the Portuguese. Between a,D. 1626 and 1630 an English factory was established here 
but by the end of the century trade had left Dabhol and has never returned,: : 

® Cheul, now Revdands (north latitude 18° 33’ ;east longitude 72° 59°), from about 
A.D, 1500 to 1650 a place-of much trade. rs ~ : : 


* Mahmid Begada greatly impressed travellers, whose strange tales of him made the 


king well-known in Europe. Varthema (1503 - 1508) thus descr; i ivi 
: ° C s describes his ma f living : 
s The king has constantly 20,000 horsemen, In the morning when ie aioe thier come 
ie his palace 50 elephants, on each of which 4 man sits astride, and the said elephants 
© reverence to the king, and, except this, they have nothing else todo, When the 
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the after-death title of Khaddigén-i-Halim or the Meek Lord. Immedi- 


ately before his death Sultan Mahmud was informed that Shah Ismail 
Safawi of Persia had sent him q friendly embassy headed by Yddgdr 
Bee Kazil-bésh. As the Kazil-bashes “were known to be Shidhs the 
Sultan, who was a staunch Sunni, prayed that he might not be forced 
to see a Shiah’s face during his last days. His prayer was heard. 
He died before ‘the Persian embassy entered the city.|_ During the 
tast days of Sultén Mahmid, Sayad Muhammad of Jaunpur, who, 
claimed to be the Mahdi or Messiah, came from Jaunpur and lodged 
in Téjkhdin Sdldr’s mosque near the Jamdlpur gate of Ahmedabad. 
His sermons drew crowds, and were so persuasive that he gained a 
large body of followers, who believed his eloquence to be due to Add or 
inspiration. Mahmid’s ministers persuaded him not to see the 
Jaunpur preacher. 


king eats, fifty or sixty kinds of instruments, drums trumpets flageolets and fifes play, 
and the elephants again do him reverence, As for the king himself, his mustachios 
under his nose are so long that He ties them over his head as a woman would tie her 
tresses, and he has a white beard that reaches to his girdle. As to his food, every day 
he eats poison (Hudibras’ Prince whose ‘ daily food was asp and basilisk and toad ’), not 
that he fills his stomach with it, but he eats a certain quantity, so that when he wish 

to destroy any great person he fnakes him come before him stripped and naked, and then 
eats certain fruits which are called chofole (jdiphal, nutmeg), like a muscatel nut. He 
also eats certain leaves called tamboli (pan or betel leaf) like the leaves of a sour orange, 
and with these he eats lime of oyster shells. When he has chewed this well he spurts it 
out on the person he wishes to kill, and so in the space of half an hour the victim falls 
to the ground dead. The Sultan has also three or four thousand women, and every night 
that he sleeps with one, she is found dead in fhe morning.’ Barbosa (A,p.1511) goes further 
(Stanley’s Trans. 57), saying that so soaked was the king with poison that if a fly set- 
tled or his hand it swelled and immediately fell dead, This was the result of his early 
training. For, on Varthema’s companion aking how it was that the king could eat 
poison in this Manner, certain merchants, who were older than the Sultan, answered that 
his father had fed him upon poison from his childhood. (Badger’s Varthema, 110.) 
Of the origin of Mahmud’s surname Begada two explanations are given: (1) ‘ From 
his mustachios being large and twisted like a bullock’s horn, such a bullock being 
called Begado ; (2) that the word comes from the Gujarati be, two, and gad, a fort, the 
people giving him this title in honour of his capture of Jindgadh (4.p. 1472) and Chim- 
pincr (4,0, ]484),’ (Bird’s History of Gujarat, 202; Mirat-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, 74.) 
Varthema’s acedunt of the poison-eating is- probably an exaggeration of the Sultan’s 
habit of opium-eating to which from bis infancy he wasaddicted. The Mirat-i-Sikandari 
(Persian Text, 751) ‘speaks of the great physical power of Mahmud and of his wonderful 
appetite, Mahmiid’s daily food weighed forty sers the ser being 15 dahlulis a little 


over halfa pound, He used to eat about three pounds (5 sers) of parched gram’ ° 


to dessert, For breakfast, after his morning prayer, Mahmtd used to consume a 
cupfull of pure Makkah honey with a second cupfull of clarified butter and fifty small 
plantains called sapan kelas. “At night they set by his bed two plates of sambusds 
or minced mutton sausayes, In the morning Mahmid seeing the empty plates used 
to five thanks ; ‘Oh Allah,’ he said, ‘ hadst thou ‘not given this unworthy slave rule over 
Gujardt, who could have filled his‘stomach.’ His virile powers were as unusual as his 
appetite. The only woman who could bear his embraces unharmed was a powerful 
Aby ssinian girl whe was his great favourite. Of the wealth and weapons kept in, store 
the Mirat-i-Sikandari gives the following details regarding the great expedition against 
Jénagadh (Persian Text, 94): The Sultdn ordered the treasurer to send with the army 
gold coins worth five krors, 1700 Egyptian Allemand Moorish and Khurés4ni swords with, 
gold handles weighing 24 to 3 pounds (4-5 sers), 1700 daggers and poignards with 
guld handles weighing 1 to 14 pounds (2 -3 sers), and 2000 Arab and Turki horses with 
gold-embroidered housings, All this treasure of ¢oin and weapons the Sultan spent in 
presents to his army (Ditto, 94 - 95), ; 

Ferishtah, 11.404. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 148, 149) calls the 
Persian ambassador Ibrahim Khan. 
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Mahmid Begada’s court was adorned by several pious and high- 
minded nobles,. Inlife they vied with one another in generous acts ; and 
after death, according to the Persian poet Urfi, they left their traces m the 
characters and carvings of stone walls and marble piles. First among . 
these nobles the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 132, 142) mentions 
Dawar-ul-Mulk, whose god-fearing administration made his estates so 
prosperous that they were coveted by princes of the blood. As Thana- 
dar of Amron in north Kathidvdda, he spread the hight of Islim from 
Morvi to Bhuj, and after his death his fame as a spirit-ruling guardian 
drew hosts of sick and possessed to his shrine near Morvi. The second 
was Malik Aydz, governor of Diu, who built: the strong fortress after- 
wards reconstructed by the Portuguese. He also built a tower on an 
under-water roek, and from the tower drew a massive iron’ chain across 
the mouth of the harbour, A substantial bridge over the creek, that 
runs through the island of Diu, was afterwards destroyed by the Portu- 
guese. The third was Khud4wand Khan Alim, the founder of Alimpura- 
a suburb to the south of Ahmedabad, adorned with a mosque of sandstone 
and marble. He introduced the cultivation of melons figs and 


‘sugarcane into Gujarat front BijApur. The fourth was Im4d-ul-Mulk 


Asas who founded Isanpur, a suburb between Sh4h AJam’s suburb of, 
Islampur and Batwa, and planted along the road groves of khirnis and 
mangoes, The fifth was Tajkhdn Salar, so loved of his peers that after 
his death none of them would accept his title. The sixth was Mahk 
Sdrang Kiwdm-ul-Mulk, a Rajput by birth, the founder of the suburb 
of Sdrangpur and its mosque to the east of Ahmeddbdd. _ The seventh 


- and eighth were the Khurds4ni brothers Adzam and Modazzam, who built 


a cistern, a mosque, and a tomb between Ahnieddbad and Sarkhe}j. 


Besides Khalil Khan, who suecéeded him, Mahmid kad three sons : 
Muhammad Kala, Ap&é Khan, and Ahmed Khan. Kala, son of R4ni 
Rip Manjhri died during his father’s lifetime as did his mother, who 
was buried in Manek Chauk in Ahmeddbdd in the building known 
as the Rani’s Hazira. The second son Apd Khan was caught tres- 
passing in a noble’s harim, and was ordered by the Sultan to be 
poisoned. The third son was the Ahmed Khdin whom Khuddwand 
Khan sought to raise to the throne during Sultan Mahmid’s lifetime. 


Muhammad was succeeded by Khalil Khan, the son of Rani Hirdb4i 
the daughter of a Rajput chieftain named Nagd Rana who lived on 
the bank of the Mahi. On ascending the throne, at the age of twenty- 
seven, Khalil adopted the title of Muzaffar Shah. For some time 
before his father’s death, Prince Khalil KhAn had been living at Baroda 
and shortly after his accession he visited that neighbourhood, and founded 
a town which he named Daulatébdd. In a.p. 1514 Rd&v Bhim, the son 
of Rav Bhaén of Idar, defeated Ain-ul-Mulk, governor of Patan, who 
was coming to Ahmedabad to pay his respects tothe king. This oflicer 
had turned aside to punish the Rav for some disturbance he had created, 
but failing in his purpose, was himself defeated. On the approach of 
Muzaffar Shah, Idar was abandoned by the Rav, who made his peace 
with dithiculty and only by agreeing to pay a heavy tribute. Mean- 
while the king marched to Godhra, and so to Mélwa by way of Dohad, 
Whose fort he caused to be repaired, and soon after-went on to Dhar. 
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After a short stay in Mélwa, thinking it-mean to take advantage of 
the distracted condition of Mahmid of M4lwa, who was at war with 
his nobles, Muzaffar returned to Muhammadibdd (Chémpdner). At 
this time Réimal, nephew of the late RAv Bhim of Idar, expelled the 
Riv’s son Bhérmal by the aid of his father-in-law Rana Sdnga of 
Chitor, and succeeded to the chieftainship of Idar. The king was 


displeased at the interference of the Rana, and directed Niz4m Khan, . 
the governor of Ahmednagar, to expel Rdimal and reinstate Bhdrmal. 


Nizam Khan took Idar and gave it to Bhdrmal. Rdimal betook him- 
self to the hills where Nizam Khan incautiously pursuing and engaging 
him lost many men. When the rains were over the Sultan visited I’dar. 
Shortly after, Nizim Khan, the governor of Ahmednagar, fell sick 
and was called to court. He left Idar in.charge of Zahir-ul-Mulk at 
the head of a hundred horse. Réimal made a sudden raid om Idar and 
killed Zahir-ul-Mulk and twenty-seven of hismen. On hearing of this 
reverse Sultan Muzaffar ordered Nizim Khan to destroy Bijapur. In 
A.D. 1517, the nobles of Malwa besought Muzaffar’s interference, alleging 
that the Hindu minister Meddni Rai was planning to depose the Malwa 
Sultan, Mahmiid Khilji, and usurp the throne. Muzaffar Shah pro- 
mised to come to their help, and shortly after Sulta4n Mahmud Khilji, 
escaping from the surveillance of Medini R4i, himself sought the aid 


of- the Gujardt monarch, In a.p.1518 Muzaffar Shah marched by . 


Godhra into Mé4lwa, and’ on his arrival at Dhar, that town was 
evacuated by Medani Rai. The Gujardt king next besieged Mdndu 


and Meddni Rdi summoned the Chitor R4na to his aid. When the. 


Rana had reached Sdérangpur, Muzaffar Shéh detaching a force caused 
the Rana to retire, while the Gujarat soldiers exerted themselves so 
strenuously that they capturéd Médndu, recovering the girdle which 
Kutb-ud-din had lost at the battle of Kapadvanj. This conquest virtually 
placed Malwa in Muzaffar’s power, but he honourably restored the 
kingdom to Sultaén Mahmtd Khilji, and, withdrawing to Gujardt, 
proceeded to Muhammaddbad. In a.p.1519, news was received of 
the defeat and capture of Sultan Mahmid Khilji by the Rana of Chitor. 
Muzaffar Shih senta force to protect Méndu. But the Rana, who 
distinguished himself by releasing the Sultan of Mélwa and keeping 
his son in his stead as a hostage, enjoyed continued good fortune. 
Some time before these events a bhdt or bard in the presence of 
Nizim Khan, the governor of [dar, boasted that the Rana of Chitor 


would never fail to help Rana Rdimal of Idar. The arigry governor - 


said ‘Whose dog is Réna Sdnga to h&lp Réimal while we are here. 
N zim Khin called a dog Sénga, chained him in the fort, and dared the 
Rina to carry him away. His successes enabled Sanga to answer the 
challenge. In consequence of dissensions at head-quarters Nizim Khan 
withdrew to Ahmednagar leaving a small garrison in Idar. When 
Rana Sénga appeared before Idar the garrison resisted but were slain 
toa man. The Rana advanced to Ahmednagar and severely defeated 
Nizém Khan who withdrew to, Ahmedib id, while the Rina plundered 
Vishdlnagar.? In a.p, 1521, Malik Aydz Sultdni, the governor of 


ne Ss 


’ Farishtah, II, 408 2 Mirdtsi-Sikandari, 166 » 167; Farishtah, II, 411. 
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Sorath, was sent with.a large and carefully equipped force to revénge | 
this inroad. Dissensions between: Malik Aydz and the Gujdrat nobles 
prevented this expedition doing more than burn and despoil both 
Dungarpur and Bansvida. Muzaffar Shah, greatly displeased with 
the result, was preparing to march against Chitor, when .he was 
dissuaded by a submissive embassy from that chief, who sent his son 
to Ahmedabid with valuable presents for the king. Shortly after- 
wards, on the, death of Malik Ayiz, Muzaffar Sh4h confirmed his 
elder son Malik Is-hak in his father’s rank and possessions.- Malik 
Is-hék remained in Sorath which was confirmed as his jagir. In 
the following year the Sultan went about his dominions strengthening 
his frontier posts, especially tRe fort of Moddsa, which he rebuilt. 


. About a.p. 1524 prince Baéhddur Khén, ostensibly dissatisfied with 


the smallness of his estates but really to remove himself from the 
jealousy of his brother Sikandar who being appointed heir-apparent 
was seeking his life, left Gujdrat and withdrew to Hindustdn. 
King Muzaffar, after formally appointing his son Sik4ndar Khaén 
his heir, died at Ahmedabad in a.p. 1526, after a reign of fourteen 
years and nine months. Muzaffar was buried in the shrine of Sheikh 
Ahmed Khattu at Sarkhej near his father’s grave. He was.the most 
learned and one of the most pious of the Ahmeddbdd Sultdns. So 


- extreme an abstainer was he that not only during his whole life did 


he eschew intoxicating drugs and liquor but he never again rode a 
favourite horse because the horse was cured by a draught of wine. 


’ He was an accomplished musician, a finished horseman, a practised 


swordsman, and withal so modest and humble in his dress and temper 
that observing once to a favourite page how simple and yet graceful 
his own turban was the boy laughed: ‘ Ay, if the turbans of Mullahs 
and Bohoras are graceful, then is your Majesty’s.’- The Sultan said 
‘I should have been proud to have my turban likened toa Mullah’s, why 
compare it with the headdress of a ‘schismatic Bohora.’ Muzaffar was 
careful never to pain the feelings of those around him. He suspected 
Kiwém-ul-Mulk who was in charge of his drinking water but contented 
himself with breathing over the water one of the verses of the Kuradn 
which make poison harmless.!. During his reign cultivation increased 
so much in Jhalévida that it became necessary to. reserve certain 
wasté land for pasture. In 1526 the rains held off so long that famine 
began to rage. The Sultdn exclaimed, ‘Oh Allah! If thou scourgest 
the country for the sins of its king take his life and spare thy 
creatures.” The prayer was heard and the soul of the guardian, Sultan 


. passed in a flood of gracious rain.’ 


After Sikandar Shah had been in ‘power a few months he was 
murdered by Iméd-ul-Mulk’ Khush -Kadam, who seated a younger 
brother of Sikandar’s, named Nasir Khan, on the throne with the title 
af Mahmud II. and governed on his behalf. The only event of Sikan- 
dar’s reign was the destruction of an army sent against his brother 


SC 


} The verse supposed to possess the highest virtue against poison is the last verse of 
Chap. cvi. of the Kuradn, .... Serve the’Lord of this House who supplieth them with 
food against hunger and maketh them free from fear. 

* Mirdt-i-Sikandari (Pers, Manuscript), 174, 175, 194. 
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‘Latif Kh4n who was helped by Rana Bhim of Munga.! - The nobles 
deserted Imdd-ul-Mulk’s cause, and prince Béhd4dur Khan, returning 
to Gujarat from Hindustén, was joined by many supporters prominent 
among whom was ‘'l4j Khan, proprietor of Dhandhuka. Bahddur 
marched at once on Chdmpdner, captured and executed Iméd-ul- 
Mulk and poisoning Nasir Khén ascended the throne in A.D. 1527 
with the title of Bahddur Shah. His brother Latif Khan, aided by 
Réja Bhim of the Kohistan or hill land of Pal,* now assertéd his claim 
to the throne. He was defeated, and fell wounded into the hands of 
the Gujardt army and died of his wounds" and was baried at: Halol. 
Raja Bhim was slain. As Bhim’g successor Rédisingh plundered 
Dohad, a large force was sent againt him, commanded by T4j Khan, 
who laid waste Rdisingh’s country and dismantled his forts. Soon 
after Bahadur Shdh visited Cambay, and found that Malik Is-hak 
the governor of Sorath had, in the imterests of the Portuguese, 
attempted to seize Diu but had been repulsed by the Gujarét admiral 
Mahmid Aka. The Sulténe entrusted Diu to Kiwdm-ul-Mulk and 
Jiindgadh to Mujéhid Khén Bhikan and returned to Ahmedabsd. 
In 1527 he enforced tribute from Idar and the neighbouring 
country. During one of his numerous expeditions he went to 
hut in Néndod and received the homage of the Raja. As the 
Portuguese were endeavouring to establish themselves on the coast of 
Sorath, and, if possible, to obtain Diu, the king was constantly at 
Cambay Diu and Gogha to frustrate their attempts, and he now directed 
the construction of the fortress of Broach. At this time Muhammad 
Khan, ruler of Asir and Burhdnpur, requested Bahddur’s aid on 
behalf of Imdd-ul-Mulk, ruler of Berdr. Bahadur Shah-started at 
once and at Nandurhdér was joined-by Muhammad Khén Asiri, and 
thence -proceeded to Burhdnpur, where he was met by Imaéd Sh4b 
from Gédvalgad., After certain successes he made peace between 
Burhan Nizim Shéh and Imdd Shah Gavali, and returned to Gujarat. 
Jém Firtiz the ruler of Tatha in Sindh now sought refuge with 
Bahddur Shéh from the oppression either of the Ghoris or of the 





_' Both the Mirdt-i-Sikandari (287) and Farishtah (II, 419) place Munga in Nandugb4r- 
Sultanpur, The further reference to Rana Bhim of Pal seems to apply tothe same 
manasthe Rana Bhim of Munga, Munga may then be Mohangad that is Chota Udepur.- 
* Mirat-i-Sikandari Persian Text, 225-226; Farishtah, I]. 425-428, The Gujarat 
Musalmdn historians give a somewhat vague application to the word Pal which means 
a bank or step downwards tothe plain, In the Mirit-i-Ahmedi (Pahlanpur Edition, page 
168) Palvarih, whose climate is proverbially bad, includes Godhra Ali Mohan and 
Rajpipla that is the rough eastern fringe of the plain land of Gujarat from the Mahi 
to the Tapti, As the Raja of Nandod or Rajpipla was the leading chief south of {dar 
Colonel Watson took references to the Raja of Pal to apply to the Raja of Rajpipla. 
Al examination of the passages in which the name Pal occurs seems to show that the 
hill country to the east rather than to the south of Pav4gad or Champ4ner is meant. 
In 4.D. 1527 Lattf Khan the rival of Bahadur Sh4h after joining the Raja Bhim in his 
kohistan or highlands of Pal when wounded is taken into Halol. The same passage 
contains a reference to the Raja of Nandod as some one distinct from the Raja of Pal, 
In A.p. 153] Raisingh of Pal tried to rescue Mahmtd Khilji on his way from Mandu in 
Malwa to Champéner.,’ In a.p, 1551 Nasir Khan fled to Chaim paner and died in the 
Pil hills, These references seem to agree in allotting Pal to the hills of Béria and of 
Mohan or Chota Udepur. This identification is in accord with the local use of Pal. 
Mr, Pollen, 1.C.S., LL.D., Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, writes (8th Jan. 1895): Bhils 
Kolis and traders all apply the word P4l to the Baria Pal which besides Bdria takes in 
Sanjeli and the Navdnagar-Sali4t uplands in Godhra : 
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Mughals and was hospitably received. In a.p. 1528 Bahddur made 
an expedition into the Dakhan which ended in a battle at Daulatabdd. 
The issue of this battie seems to have been unfavourable as hardly any 
reference to the campaign remains. Next’ year (A.D. 1529) at the 
request of Jaafar or Khizr Khan, son of Imad Shih Gavali, who was 


sent to Gujarat to solicit Bahddur’s help, he again marched for the. 


Dakhan. As he passed through Maler Biharji the Raja of Baglan gave 
him his daughter in marriage and in return received the title of Bahr 
Khan. From Baglin Bahr Khan was told off to ravage Cheul 
which by this time had ‘fallen into the hands of the Portuguese. 
Bahadur himself advanced to -Ahmednagar, took the fort and 
destroyed many of the buildings, Purandhar also was sacked of its 
stores of gold.! From Afmednagar Bahadur Shéh passed to Burhdnpur, 
and there his general Kaisar Khan gained a victory over the united 
forces of Nizim Shah, Malik Berid, and Ain-ul-Mulk. After having 


the public sermon read im his name both in Ahmednagar and in - 


Burhanpur Bahadur returned to Gujardt and for some time refrained 
from interfering in the affairs of the Dakhan. 


Between A.D. 1526 and 1530 certain Turks under one Mistafa 
came to Gujarat, traders according to one account according to another 
part of a Turkish fleet expected to act against the Portuguese. Diu 
was assigned them as a place of residence and the command of the island 
was granted to Malik Tughdn, son of Malik Aydz, the former governor. 
In a.p. 1530 the king marched to Nagor, and gave an audience both 
to Prathiréj R4ja of Dungarpur and-to the ambassadors from Rdéna 
Ratansi of Chitor. The Ra‘na’s ambassadors complained of encroach- 
ments on Chitor by Mahmid of Malwa. Mahmid promised to appear 
before Bahadur to explain the alleged encroachments. Bahadur 
waited. At last as Mahmiad failed to attend Bahddur said he would 
go and meet Mahmid. He invested Mandu and received with favour 
certain deserters from Mahmiud’s army. The fortress fell and Sultdn 
Mahmud and his seven sons were captured. The success of the siege 
was due to Bahddur’s personal prowess. He scaled an almost inac- 
eessible height and sweeping down from it with a handful of men 
4oek the fort, a feat which for daring and dash is described as unsur- 
passed in the history of Musalman Gujarat.? After passing the rainy 
season af Mandu Bahidur Shah went to Burhdnpur to visit his 
nephew Mirdén Muhammad Shah. At Burhanpur Bahadur under the 
influence of the great priest-statesman Shah Tahir, was reconciled with 
Burhan Nizim and gave him the royal canopy he had taken from 
Malwa, Bahddur offered Shah Téhir the post of minister. Sh&h Tahir 
declined saying he must make a pilgrimage to Makkah. He retired 


* to Ahmednagar and there converted Burhin Nizam Shéh to the 


Shiih faith.? In the same year, hearing that Mansingji, Raja of 


Na gas a ges te 
} Purandhar about twenty miles south by east of Poona, one of the greatest of Dakhan 


_ hill forts. 


? Mirat-i-Sikandari, 238, 239; Farishtah, IT, 430. According to the MirSt-i-Sikandari 
(239) the Sultan enquired on which side was the loftiest height. They told him that 
in the direction of Songad-Chitauri the hill was extremely high. These details show that 
the cliff scaled by Bahd4dur was in the extreme south-west of Mandu where a high nearly 
isolated point stretches out from the main plateau. For details see Appendix II, Mandu. 

5 Mirdt-i-Sikandari, 241 - 242; Farishtah, II. 432, 
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Halvad,! had killed the commandant of Dasdda Bahddur despatched 
Khan Khénin against him. Viramgém and Mandal were reft from 
the Jhéla chieftains, and ever after formed part of the crown dominions, 
When Sultén Mahmud Khilji and his sons were being conveyed to 
the fortress of Chémpdner, Raisingh, Raja of Pal, endeavoured to 
rescue them. The attempt failed, and the prisoners were put to death 
by their guards. In a.p. 1531, on Bahadur’s return from Burhaénpur 
to Dhar, hearing that Silehdi the Rajput chief of Raisin in east 
Malwa kept in captivity certain Muhammadan women who had belonged 
to the harim of Sultan Nasir-ud-din of Malwa, Bahddur marched 
against him and forced him to surrender and embrace Islim. The 
chief secretly sent to the Rana of Chitor for aid and delayed handing 
over Raisin. On learning this Bahadur despatched a force to keep 
Chitor in check and pressed the siege. At his own request, Silehdi was 
sent to persuade the garrison to surrender. But their reproaches stung 
him so sharply, that, joining with them, and after burning their women 
and children, they sallied forth sword in hand and were ailslain. Raisin 
fell into Bahddur’s hands, and this district together with those of 
Bhilsa and Chanderi were entrusted to the government of Sultén Alam 
Lodhi. The king now went to Gondwana to hunt elephants, and, 
after capturing many, employed his army in reducing Gdgraun and 
other miner fortresses.2 In A.p. 1532 he advanced against Chitor, but 
raised the siege on receiving an enormous ransom. Shortly afterwards 
his troops took the strong fort of Rantanbhur.$ About this time on 
receipt of news that the Portuguese were usurping authority the Sultén 
repaired to Diu. Before he arrived the Portuguese had taken to flight, 
leaving behind them an enormous gun which the Sultan ordered to 
be dragged to Chadmpdner. 


Before A.p. 1532 was over Bahadur Shéh quarrelled with Humdyin, 
emperor of Delhi, The original ground of quarrel was that Bahadur 
Shah had sheltered Sultfn Muhammad Zamdn Mirza the grandson 
of a daughter of the emperor Babar (a.p. 1482-1530). Huméytin’s 
anger was Increased by an insolent answer from the Gujardét king. 
Without considering that he had provoked a powerful enemy, 
Bahadur Shéh again laid siege to Chitor, and though he heard 
that Humdytin had arrived at Gwédlior, he would not desist from 
the siege. In March 1535 Chitor fell into the hands of the Gujarat 
king but near MandasGr his army was shortly afterwards routed by 
Humdytn. According to one account, the failure of the Gujarét army 
was due to Bahadur and his nobles being spell-bound by looking at a 
heap of salt and some cloth soaked in indigo which were mysteriously 
left before Bahdédur’s tent by an unknown elephant. The usual and 
probably true explanation is that Rumi Khén the Turk, head of the 
Gujarat artillery, betrayed Bahddur’s interest.* Still though Rimi 
Khan’s treachery may have had a share in Bahddur’s defeat it seems 


Probable that in valour, discipline, and tactics the Gujar4} army was. 


On 


: Halvad is a former capital of the chief of Dhrangadhra in Kathidvada, 

, &graun in Central India about seventy miles north-east of Ujjain. 

, bantanbhir about seventy-five miles south by east of Jaipur. 
Mirat-i-Sikandari Persian Text, 266, 268; Farishtah, II, 489, 
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inferior to the Mughals. Bahddur Shéh, unaccustomed to defeat, lost 
heart and fled to Mandu, which fortress was speedily taken by Huméy fn. 
From M:ndu the king fled to Chémpaner, and finally took refuge in 
Diu. Chdmpéner fell to Humayin, and the whole of Gujarat, except 
Sorath, came under his rule. At this time Sher Shah Sar revolted, in 
Bih4r and Jaunpur, and Humdydn returned to Agra to oppose him 
leaving his brother Hinddl Mirza in Ahmeddbdd, Kdsam Beg in 
Broach, and Yddgar Nasir Mirzain Patan. As soonas Huméyin 
departed, the country rose against the Mughals, and his old nobles 
requested the king to join them. Bahadur joined them, and, defeating the 
Mughals at Kanij near Mahmiddbdd, expelled them from Gujarat. 
During Huméyiin’s time of success Bahadur Shah, being forced to court 
the Portuguese,had granted them leave to erect a factory in Diu. Instead 
of afactory the Portuguese built afort. When he reeovered his king- 
dom, Bahddur, repenting-ef his alliance with the Portuguese, went to 
Sorath to persuade an army of Portuguese, whom he had asked to 
come to his assistance, to return to Goa. When the Portuguese arrived 
at Diu five or .six thousand strong the Sultan hoping to get mid of 
them by stratagem, repaired to Diu and endeavoured to get the viceroy 
into his power. The viceroy excused himself, and in return invited 
the king to visit his ship. Bahddur agreed, and on his way back was 
attacked and slain, in the thirty-first year of his life and the eleventh 
of his reign. According to the author of the Mir&t-i-Sikandari the 
reason of Bahddur’s assassination was that a paper from him to the 
kings of the Dakhan, inviting them to join him im an alliance against 
the Portuguese, had fallen into the hands of the Portuguese viceroy. 
Whatever may have been the provocation or the intention, the result 
seems to show that while both sides had treacherous designs neither 
party was able to carry out his original plan, and the end was unpre- 
meditated, hurried on by mutual suspicions.!_ Up tothe defeat of 
Sultan Bahadur by Huméyan, the power of Gujarat was at its height. 
Cadets of noble Rajput houses, Prithiraj, the nephew of Rana Sanga 
of Chitor, and Narsingh Deva the cousin of the R4ja of Gwalior, were 
proud to enrol themselves as the Sultdn’s vassals. The Raja of 
Baglina readily gave Bahddur Shéh his daughter. Jdm Firaz of 
Tatha in Sindh and the sons of Bahldl Lodhi were suppliants at his 
court. Médlwa was a dependency of Gujardt and the Nizim Shéhis 
of Ahmednagar and Nasirkhan of Burhinpur acknowledged him as 
overlord, while the Faérdkis of Khdndesh were dependent on Bahddur's 
constant help.? 


On the death of king Bahadur in a.p. 1536, the nobles of Gujardt 
invited his sister’s son Muhammad Shah Asiri to suceeed him. 
Muhammad Shah died shortly after his accession, and the nobles 
conferred the crown on Mahmud Khan, son of Latif Khan, brother of 
Bahdédur Shéh, and he ascended the throne in a.p, 1536, when only 
eleven years of age. The government of the country was carried 
on by Darya Khén and Iméd-ul-Mulk, who kept the king under 


CS 


* A detailed account of the death of Sult4n Bahadur is given in th pendix 
. * > . . A a 
: Mirkt-i-Sikandari Persian Text, 233. Compare Farishtab, II, 427, r 
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strict surveillance. Darya Khan resolved to overthrow Iméd-ul-Mulk 
and acquire supreme power. With this object he obtained an order 
from the king, whom, on the pretence of a hunting expedition, he 
removed from Ahmeddbdd, directing Imad-ul-Mulk to retire to 
his estates in Jhdldvdda. Six months later, taking the Sultin 
with him, Darya Khdn led an army into Jhaldvada, and defeating 
Iméd-ul-Mulk in a battle at Patri, fifty two miles west of Ahmedabad, 
pursued him to Burhénpur, and there defeated Im4d-ul-Mulk’s ally 
the ruler of Khéndesh and forced Imd4d-ul-Mulk to fly to Mélwa.! 
After this success Darya Khan became absorbed in pleasure, and 
resigned the management of the kingdom to Alam Khan Lodhi. The 
king, dissembling his dissatisfaction at the way he was treated, pre- 
tended to take no interest in affairs of state. Alam Khdn Lodhi, 
seeing the carelessness of Darya Khan, began to entertain ambitious 
designs, and retiring to his estate of Dhandhika invited the king to 
join him, Mahmid Shih, believing him to be in earnest, contrived 
to escape from surveillance and jomed Alam Khan. On discovering 
the kmg’s flight, Darya Khan raised to the throne a descendant 


of Ahmed Shih by the title of Muzaffar Shah, and striking coin - 


in his name set out with an army tcwards Dhandhika. Alam Khan 
and the king met him at -DhGér in Dholka, and a battle was fought 
in which Mahmid and Alam Khédn were defeated. The king fied 
to Rénpur, and thence to Pdlidd, while Alam Khan fled to Sddra. 
Darya Khan occupied Dhandhuka; but his men, dissatisfied at being 
placed in opposition to the king, rapidly deserted, some joining Alam 
Khan and some Mahmtid Shah. Soon after the king joined Alam 
Khan and marched on Abmedab4d, whither Darya Khan had preceded 
them. ‘The citizens closed the gates against Darya Khan, but he 
forcel an entry by way of the Burhdnpur wicket. Hearing of the 
king’s approach Darya Khin fled to Mubérak Sbéh at Burhdnpur, 
leaving his family and treasure in the fortress of Champdner. 


The king entered Ahmed4b4d, and soon after captured Chémp4ner. 
Alam Khén now obtained the recall of Im4d-ul-Mulk, who received a 
grant of Broach and the port of Surat. Shortly afterwards Mahmiad 
Shih began to show favour to men of low degree, especially to one 
Charji, a birdeatcher, whom he ennobled by the title of Muhdfiz Khan. 
Charji counselled Mahmid to put to death Sultan Ald-ud-din Lodhi 
and Shujait Khdn, two of the principal nobles; and the king, without 
consulting his ministers, caused these men to be executed. ‘Ihe nobles 
joining together besieged Mahmid Shah in his palace, and demanded 
that Muhafiz Khan should be surrendered to them, but the king refused 
to give him up. The nobles then demanded an audience, and this the 
king granted, Muhafiz Khén, though warned of his danger, being 
foolishly present, On entering the royal presence Alam Khan signalled 
to his followers to slay Muhdfiz, and he was killed in spite of the 
king’s remonstrances. Mahmid then attempted to kill himself, but 
Was prevented and placed under guard, and the chief nobles took it in 


turn to watch him. Strife soon arose between Alam Khan and Mujéhid- 


ae 





} Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Persian Text, 292. 
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Khén and his brother, and the two latter nobles contrived the king’s 
escape and sacked the houses of Alam Khén and his followers. Alam 
Khan escaped to Pethapur in the Mahi Kaéntha. He then joined 
Darya Khén, whom he called from the Dakhan, and obtained help in 
money from Iméd-ul-Mulk of Surat and from Alp Khan of Dholka. 
Tmé4d-ul-Mulk wrote to the Sultan asking forgiveness for the rebels. 
But before the Sultan, who was mercifully disposed, could grant them 
pardon, Alam Khan and Darya Khan again committed themselves by 
acts of open revolt. The Sultan displeased with the part Iméd-ul- 
Mulk had taken in the rismg summoned him to Champaner where, 
with the Sultdn’s connivance, his camp was given over to pillage. 
The Sultan disclaimed all knowledge of this attack and at Iméd-ul- 
Mulk’s request allowed him to go on pilgrimage to Makkah. In a.p, 
1545 as he was preparing to start for Makkah Imdd-ul-Mulk was killed. 
He was succeeded in Surat by Khudéwand Khan Rumi, who had held 
Surat under him, and who, in spite of Portuguese opposition and 
intrigue, had five years before completed the building of Surat Castle.! 
Meanwhile Alam Khén and Darya Khan were driven from Gujarat 
and forced to take shelter with the sovereign of Dehli. The king now 
appointed as his own minister Afzal Khan, the minister of the late 
Bahddur Shéh, and though Afzal Khan lived in retirement, his counsel 
was taken on measures of importance. Other great nobles were Sayad 
Mubdrak, Fateh Khan Baloch, and Abdul Karim Khan, who received 
the title of Itimad Khan, and was so entirely in the Sultén’s confidence 
that he was admitted to the harem. Mahmiid now consulted Asif 
Khan as to the propriety of conquering Malwa, Asif Khan advised 
him rather to deprive the Rajput chiefs and proprietors of their wantas 
or hereditary lands. The attempt to follow this advice stirred to 
resistance the chief men of Idar, Sirohi, Dungarpur, Bénsvdda, Lind- 
vada, Rajpipla, Dohad, and the banks of the Mahi. ‘the king 
strengthened his line of outposts, establishing one at Sirohiand another 
at Idar, besides fresh posts in other places. At the same time he 
began to persecute the Hindus, allowmg them to be killed on the 
slightest pretence, branding Rajputs and Kolis, forcing them to wear 
a red rag on the right sleeve, forbidding them to ride in Ahmedabad, 
and punishing the celebration of Holi and Diwéli.2. In a.p. 1554 
Burhin, a servant of the king’s, conceived the idea of killing him and 
reigning in his stead. He accordingly gave his master an intoxicating 
drug, and when he was overcome with sleep stabbed him to the heart. 
Then summoning the principal nobles in the king’s name, he put to 
death Asaf Khan the prime minister and twelve others, and endeavoured 
to have himself accepted as Sultan. No one aided him; even his 





1A poet of the time, Mulla Muhammad of Astar4bdd, enshrined the date H. 947 
({4.D. 1540) in the words : ; , se , 
SADD BUWAD BAR SINAH-O-JANAI FIRANGI IN BINAJ, 
May this fabric press like a pillar on the breast 
; and the life of the Frank. 
Farishtah, II. 447, The letter values that make 947 are: S=60,d=4, b=2, w=6, 
7a* b=2, r=200, s=60, y=10, n=50,h=5, w=6, j=3, a=1, n= 60, f= 80, 
3 pice n==50, g=20, y=10,a=1, y= 10, nm 50, b= 2, nm dO, aw], y= 10, Total 947. 
Mirdt-i-Sikandari, Persian Text, 326-27. 
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accomplices deserted him. Imd4d-ul-Mulk Rumi,’ Ulugh Khan, and 
others joined to oppose him, and when marching against them he was 
cut down by Shirwan Khan. Mahmiad’s persecutions had raised such 
bitter hate among the Hindus, that they regarded Burhan as a saviour, 
and after Burhan’s death are said to have made a stone image of him 
and worshipped it.2 Mahmud moved his capital from Ahmedabéd to 
Mehmudabdd, eighteen miles south of Ahmedabad where he built a 
palace and enclosed a deer park. At each corner of the park he 
raised a palace the stone walls and ceilings of which were ornamented 
with beautiful and precious gold traceries and arabesques.5 His strict 
regard for public morals led him to forbid Muhammadan women 
visiting saints’ tombs as the practice gave rise to irregularities. He 
died at the age of twenty-eight after a reign of eighteen years, 

On the death of Burh:in, the nobles elected as sovereign a descendant 
of the stock of Ahmed Shéh of the name of Ahmed Khan, and 
proclaimed him king by the title of Ahmed Shah II. At the same 
time they agreed that, as the king was young, Itimdd Khan should 
carry on the government and they further divided the country among 
themselves, each one undertaking to protect the frontiers and preserve 
the pullic peace. Mubdrak Shah of Khandesh, considering this a 
good opportunity, preferred a claim to the crown and marched to the 
frontier. Anarmy led by the chief Gujarat nobles and accompanied by 
the young king met the invaders at the village of Raénpur Kotria 
in Broach, the Gujarét army encamping on the north bank and the 
Khandesh army on the south bank of the Narbada. Nasir-ul-Mulk, one 
of the Gujarat nobles, taking certain of his friends into his confidence, 
determined to remain neutral till the battle was over and then to fall 
on the exhausted troops and possess himself of both kingdoms. Sayad 
’ Mubarak, a descendant of the saint Shahi Alam, who led the van of 

the Gujarét_ army, becoming aware of Ndsir-ul-Mulk’s design opened 
communications with Mubdrak Shéh of Khandesh and induced him to 
withdraw.* Ndsir-ul-Mulk, who still aspired to supreme power. gaining 
several nobles to his side near Baroda, surprised and defeated the forces 
of Itimad Khin and Sayad Mubdrak. The Sayad withdrew to his estate 
or Kapadvanj and he was joined by Itim4d Khan, while Ndsir-ul-Mulk, 
taking Sultan Ahmed with him to Ahmeddbéd, assumed the entire 
government of the country. After a short time he assembled an army 
and marched against Sayad Mubdrak and Itimdd Khan encamping at 
Kamand, the village now called Od Kamod, ten miles north-east of 
Ahmedabdd at the head of 50,000 horse. Itimdd feared to attack so 





’ This Imdd-ul-Mulk is different from the Im4d-ul-Mulk mentioned above (page 258) 
38 Tecel\ing a grant of Broach and Surat. The latter had before this retired to Surat, 
and was killed there in A.D, 1545. (Bird, 266.) Imad-ul-Mulk II. who attacked 
Burhan, was originally called Majik Arslan (Bird, 272), He is also called the leader 
of the Turks and Rumi. This Imad-ul-Mulk Rimi, who was the father of Changiz 

han, Was ultimately killed in a,p, 1560 at Surat by his own son-in-law Khudawand or 
Ikhtiyar Khan. 2 Mirit-i-Sikandari, Persian Text, 326-27. 

* This seems to be the palace referred to in the Tabakdt-i-Akbari (Sir Henry Elliot’s 
History of India, V. 369): After his second settlement of Gujarat (A.D. 1573, H. 981) 


Akbar left Alimedabad f in the lofty and fi ce of 
Sultan Mahmud al Oajarit. iphiepiaacnciicea rare a oes 


4 Mirat-i-Sikandari, Persian Text, 332, 
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strong a force. But Sayad Mubdrak, who knew of the defection 
of Ulugh Khan and Imad-ul-Mulk, surprised Ndsirul-Mulk’s army 
at night. During the confusion Ulugh Khan and Im4d-ul-Mulk, 
disgusted with the assumption of Nasir-ul-Mulk, deserted him and 
bringing the young Sultan with them joined Sayad Mubdrak and 
Itimdd Khin. Nasir-ul-Mulk was forced to fly, and after a short 
time died in the mountains of Pal! Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk, Fateh 
Khan Balich, and Hasan Khén Dakhani now set up another king, a 
descendant of Ahmed, named Shdhu. A battle was fought near 
Mehmiuidabad in which Shthu and his supporters were defeated and 
Hasan Khan Dakhani was slain. Before the battle. Fateh Khdn 
Baluch had been induced to forsake Shd4hu, and Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk, 
taking Shahu with him, fled. The nobles now divided Gujardt into 
the following shares : 


Nhmed Shah for Private Purse ... fAhmedshid and the Daskrohi 


Kadi, Jhalavada, Pitl4d, Nadiad, 
ftimad Khdn and Party ... Bhil, R4dhanpur, Sami, Manj- 
pur, Godhra, and Sorath. 


( Pétan and Cambay, with its 
{ Chordsi or 84 villages, Dholka, 
Sayad Mubarak and Party +4 Gogha, and Dhandhiika. 
| Chdmpdner, Sarnd4l, BélAsinor, 
and Kapadvanj, 
Broach, Baroda, and Surat as far 
Imad-ul-Mulk Rumi and Party ... { as the Sult4npur-Nandurbér 
frontier. 


Nobles under [timad Khan .-. Mod4sa and surrounding districts. 


Of these shares Itimad Khdn bestowed the country of Sorath on 
Tatar Khan Ghori; the districts of Rddhanpur, Sami, and Munjpur — 
on Fateh Khan Baluch ; Nadifid on Malik-ush-Shark, and some of the 
dependencies of Jhalavada on Alaf Khan Habshi. Sayad Mubdrak 
conferred the territory of Patan on Misa Khan and Sher Khan Fulddi, 
Imdd-ul-Mulk Rimi bestowed the district of Baroda on Alaf Khdén 
lie and the port of Surat on his wife’s brother Khuddwand Khén 
ami, 

About this time (4.D. 1552) Alam Khdn returned, and, through 
the influence of Sayad Mubdrak, was allowed to remain, The Sayad 
gave him and Azam Humayun Chdmpéner, and Itim4d Kh4n gave 
Godhra to Alp Khan Khatri, a follower of Alam Khan. Alam Khan 
and Itimad Khan shortly after expelled Alaf Khén Habshi from 
Jhélavada, and he fled to Iméd-ul-Mulk Rumi at Broach. and at his 
intercession Alaf Khan received the Bhil district. Alam Khdn’s success 
tempted him to try and get rid of Itim4d Khan and govern in his 
stead. Itimaéd Khén, discovering his intention, made him leave the 
city and live in his own house in the Asdwal suburb, Alam Khan 
now made overtures to Imdd-ul-Mulk Rimi and became very friendly 
with him. One day Alam Khan proposed to get rid of [tim4d Khén; 


a eeeeeeeeeeNNSSSeeSSSSS 
? For Pal compare note 2 page 253, 
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but seeing that Imdd-ul Mulk Rumi did not take to his proposal, he 
next endeavoured-to ruin Sayad Mubarak. But when the Gujardt 
army marched against him the Sayad made peace, and Alam Khén’s 
intrigues being apparent, he was attacked and compelled to fly. He 
now went to Berdr and sought aid of Mubarak Shah, who marched 
an army towards the Gujarat frontier. The Gujardt nobles, taking 
Ahmed Shah with them, advanced to oppose him, and he retired. 
Alam Khan now repaired to Sher Kh4n Faulddi at Pdtan, and they 


together seized Itimad Khan’s district of Kadi, but, through the exertions - 


of Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk, Alam Khan was slain and Sher Khan forced to 
retire to Patan. IJméd-ul-Mulk Rémi and Itim4d Khén now carried 
en the government, but dissension springing up between them, Itimdd 
Khan fled to Mubarak Shéh in Khandesh, and induced him to lead an 
army against Gujarét. The nobles, fearing this combination, made 
peaceful overtures and it was eventually settled that the lands of 
Sultinpur and Nandurbar should be given to Mubdrak Shh, and that 
{timad Khén should be restored to his former position, Since this 
date the districts of Sultanpur and Nandurbdr have been permanently 
severed from Gujardt and have formed a part of Khandesh, to which 
province they now belong. Ahmed Shah, finding himself more strictly 
guarded than ever, contrived to flee to Sayad Mubdrak at Sayadpur, 


who, though vexed at his coming, would not refuse him shelter, At 


this time Haji Khdén, a Dehli noble, on his way from Chitor to help 
Huméytin, passed through Gujarat with a well equipped force, and 
arrived at Patan, The Gujarit nobles, especially Itim4d Khin and 
Imad-ul-Mulk Rimi, conceiving that he came at the Sayad’s invitation, 
and that the flight of the king was part of the plot, determined to 
crush the Sayad ere Haji Khdn could join him, and on their march 
to Sayadpur meeting Sayad Mubdrak near Mehmidabad defeated him. 
The Sayad fell and was buried on the field of battle. His estates 
resumed, though eventually Dholka was restored to his son Sayad 
Mirén. 

_ The army and the two protectors returned to Ahmedéb4d, Dissensions 
again sprang up between them, and Iméd-ul-Mulk Rumi summoned 
to his aid his son Changiz Khén from Broach, while [timad Khén 
sent for Tatar Khd4n Ghori from Sorath. Tétdér Khén arrived first 
and Itimsd Khan further strengthened by contingents from the 
Faulidis of Patan and Fateh Khan Balich from Radhanpur ordered 
Hméd-ul-Mulk Rami to return to his estate; and he, seeing it would 

© useless for him to contend against so overwhelming a force, retired 
a Possessions at Broach. Shortly after, having marched against 
ewe at the request of the inhabitants who were wearied of the 
yranny of Khuddwand Kha, he was decoyed by that chief to an 
entertainment and was there assassinated. His son Changiz Khdén 
tae against Surat to take vengeance for his father’s death, and, 
Porte the fortress too strong for him, summoned to his aid the 
the lene” to whom, as the price of their assistance, he surrendered 

istricts of Daman and Sanj4n.! The Portuguese, bringing a strong 
ttn YS od be 


1t 
Poe fort of Daman was taken by the Portuguese in A.p, 1530, and, according to 


“euese accounts (Faria y Souza in Kerr’s Voyages, VI, 413) the country round was 
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fleet up the TApti, cut off the supplits, and Khud4wand Khdén was 
forced to surrender, and was slain by Changiz Khan in revenge for 
his father’s death. Shortly afterwards Changiz Khan quarrelled with 
Jhujh4r Khan Habshi of Baroda because the Habshi had installed his 
nephew, son of Alf Khin Habshi, without consulting Changiz. Jhujhér 
and his nephew being defeated fled to Itimad Khan, who allotted them 
a grant of land. At this time Fateh Khan Balich, the proprietor of 
Raédhanpur and Sami, was Itiméd Kh4n’s chief supporter, and with 
his assistance Itimid Khan marched to besiege Changiz Khin in 
Broach. Tatdér Khan Ghori and other nobles, fearing lest Itimad 
Khan should become too powerful, endeavoured to make peace. As 
their efforts failed, Tatar Khan wrote to the Faulddis to attack Fateh 
Khan Balich. They did so, and Fateh Khan, after being defeated 
near Rédhanpur, took refuge in the fort of Fatehkot or Dhdlkot, 
which is close to the town. Itimdd Khdén raised the siege of Broach 
and came to Ahmeddbid, where he busied himself in checking the 
intrigues of king Ahmed, who was doing all in his power to become 
independent. Finally, in A.D. 1560-61, at the instigation of Wajih- 
ul-Mulk and Razi-ul-Mulk Itimad Khan caused Ahmed II. to be 
assassinated. The murder took place in the house of Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
The Sultén’s body was thrown on the sands of the Sibarmati and the 
story circulated that the Sultan had been killed by robbers. Ahmed’s 
nominal reign had lasted about eight years. 


{timdd Khan then raised to the throne a youth, whom he styled 
Muzatfar Shah III., and who, he asserted, was a posthumous son of 
Mahmid Shéh,! and then marched towards Pdtan to take his revenge 
on the Faulddis for their attack on Fateh Khdn Baltich, The nobles 
unwilling to crush the Faulddis, fearing lest their turn might come 
next, entered into secret correspondence with them, and withdrew 
when battle was joined. The nobles were now independent in their 
respective jdyirs, in which according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari they 
allowed no interference though still owning nominal allegiance to the 
throne.2 Itimad Khan, forced to return unsuccessful to Ahmedabéd, 
wish a view of again attacking the Faulddis, summoned Tatér Kahan 
Ghori from Junagadh. The nobles remained aloof, and even Tatar 





annexed by them in 1558, According to a statement in Bird’s History, 128, the 
districts surrendered by Changiz Khan contained 700 towns (villages) yielding a yearly 
revenue of £430,000 (Rs. 43,00,000). Sanjan, since known as St. John’s Head (north 
latitude 20° 13’ ; east longitude 72° 47’), between Daman and Bassein, seems to be one of 
the two Sinddns, the other being in Kachh, mentioned by the ninth to twelfth century 
Arab geographers. According to fdrisi (Jaubert’s Edition, 172) the mainland Sinddn 
was a great town with a large import and export trade and well peopled with rich warlike 
and industrious inhabitants, fdrisi’s (Elliot, J, 85) notice of an island of the same name 
to the east is perhaps a confused reference to the Kachh Sind4n which is generally 
supposed to be the tinddn of the Arab geographers, In 4.D. 842, Sindaén then a city of 
some size, is mentioned by Al-Biladuri (Reinaud’s Fragments, 216 - 217) as having beet 
taken by a Musalmén slave Fazl son of Mahén, This Fazl is related to have sent a2 
elephant from Sinddn to the Khalifah Al Maamtin the Abbasi (a.p.~13 - 833) and to have 
built an Assembly Mosque at Sindén, (Al-Bildduri in Elliot, I. 129.) 

1 According to Abul Fazl (Akbarndma, III. 404; Elliot, V, 730) Muzaffar was * 
base-born boy of the name of Nathu, 

2 Tabakat-i-Akbari in Elliot’s India, V, 339 note 2, 
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Khin Ghori made excuses, which so exasperated Ttimdd Khén that he 
* sought to slay him. Tatdr Khan escaped to Sorath, and there openly 
sided with the Faulddis, Sayad Miran also left Ahmed:ibéd for his 
estate at Dholka, and joining Tatar Khan at Ranpur they both went 


over to the Faulddis at Patan. Meanwhile Itim4d Khan, again - 


collecting an army, marched once more towards Pétan. He was met 
by the Faulddis near the village of Jhotand,-about thirty miles south 
of Pdtan, where he was defeated and compelled to return to Ahmedabad. 
Sayad Mirdn now intervened and made peace. {tim4d Khén still 
thirsting for revenge on the Faulddis, invited Changiz Khén, son of 
ImAd-ul-Mulk Rami, to the capital, and by courteous treatment induced. 
him to join in another expedition against the Faulddis. Like the 
other nobles Changiz Khan was lukewarm; and as Musa Khdén Faulddi 
died while [timid Khin was marching on Pdtan, Changiz Kh4n 
assigned this asa reason for not proceeding further, averring that it 
was not fit to war with people in misfortune, Itiméd Kh4n_ perforce 
returned to Ahmeddbad. 

Though Itim4d Khan had disgusted the nobles, both by causing the 
assassination of Ahmed Shéh and by his enmity with the Faulddis, as 
he had charge of Muzaffar Sh4h and possession of the capital, the 
government of the country was in his hands. At this time the 
Mirzas,! who were the sons of Sultén Hussain of Khurdsén, quarrelling 
with Jalél-ul-din Muhammad Akbar, entered Gujardt, and joined 
Changiz Khén. Changiz Kh4n now proposed to Sher Khan Faulddi 
that they should expel I’tim4d Khan and divide Gujar4t between them, 
the capital and the country south of the Sabarmati falling to the share 
of Changiz Khan, and that to the north to Sher Khan Faulddi. Sher 
Khan agreed, and Changiz Khén joming him they marched on 
Ahmedabad. Sayad Mirdn induced Sher Khan to stay in Kadi. But 


Changiz Khin refused to listen to him, and a battle was fought ° 


between him, [tim4d Khan, and the Sayad on the right bank of the 
Khari about eight miles south of Ahmedabad. Itimdd Khdn was 
defeated, and fled with the king to Modasa, while Changiz Khan took 
possession of the capital. Sher Khan Faulddi now advanced to the 
Sibarmati, and, after dividing the province as had been agreed, Sher 
Khan retired to Kadi, Itimad Khan entreated Mirdn Muhammad Shéh, 
king of Khdndesh, to march to his aid, and Changiz Khan invited 
Itimad Khan to'return. He came to Mehmudbéd, where hearing that 
Muhammad Shah had sustained a defeat and retired to his own country, 
he took Muzaffar Shah with him and returned through Modasa to 
Dungarpur, Changiz Khan remained in Ahmedabid, and Sher Khan 
withdrew to Kadi. After this success all the chief nobles of Gujarat, 
including the Habshis, joined Changiz Khan, who was now at the zenith 
of his power, and began to think of subduing Sher Khdn Faulddi, 





_/ These Mirads were the great grandsons of a Muhammad Sultan Mirza, the ruler of 
Khurdsin, who, on being driven out of his dominions, sought refuge in India. This 
Prince and his family on the ground of their common descent from Taimar, were 
entertained first by Babar (a.D, 1526 - 1531), and afterwards by Huméytin (a.p. 1531 - 
eee er this quarrel Akbar had treated the Mirz4s with great honour, Elliot’s 

istory, VI, 122, 
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who on his part was anxious and fearful. At this time Bijli Khén 
a Habshi eunuch who was offended with Changiz Khan, because he 
had resumed the grant of Cambay, persuaded Alif Khin and Jhujhar 
khan Habshi that Changiz Khan had determined to kill them. ‘The 
Habshi Khans, resolving to be beforehand, invited Changiz Khdan, 
with whom they were intimate, to play a game of chaugdn or polo.! 
Changiz agreed and when near the Farhat-ul-Mulk mosque, between 
the Bhadar and the Three Gates, Alif Khan, after making Jhujhaér 
Khan a signal, attracted Changiz Khan’s notiee to the horse on which 
he was riding saying it was the best of the last batch imported from 
the Persian Gulf. As Changiz Khan turned to look at the horse, 
Jhujhdr Khén cut him down. The Habshis now plundered Changiz 
Khan’s house, while the Mirzds, mounting, went south and took 
possession of Broach, Baroda, and Champdner. Sher Khan advanced 
from Kadi, and ordered ‘the Habshis to hand him over Ahmedabad. 
While treating with him the Habshis secretly summoned Itimad Khan, 
who, returning with Muzaffar Shah, entered the city. It was arranged 
that Itim4d Khan should take the place of Changiz Khan, and that 
the division of Gujarat between Changiz Khdn ard Sher Khan should 
be maintained. Itimad Khdén found the Habshis so domineering that 
he withdrew from public affairs. Afterwards Alaf Khan and Jhujhér 
khan, quarrelling over the division of Changiz Khén’s property, Alaf 
Khan left Ahmedabéd and joined Sher Khan, who, advancing from 
Kadi, laid siege to Ahmedabad. Itimdd Khén now sought aid from 
the Mirz4s, and Mirza Ibréhim Husain marched from Broach and 
harassed Sher Khaén’s army with his Mughal archers, 


At the same time Itimdd Khan turned for help to the emperor 
Akbar, who, glad of any pretext for driving the Mirzds from their 
place of refuge in Gujarat, was not slow in availing himself of Itimdd 
Khan’s proposal. Early in July 1572 he started for Ahmedabad, and 
with his arrival in the province, the history of Gujardt as a separate 
kingdom comes to an end. 





1 The modera game of polo, Lane in his translation of the Thousand and One 
Nights (I, 76, 1$93 Edition) calls it the golf-stick, but the nature of the game described 
there dovs notin any way ditler from polo. Chauydn is the Persian and As-sttljdn-wal- 
kurah the Arabic name for the yame. 
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To the nobles thus fighting among themselves, news was brought 
that the emperor Akbar was at Disa. Ibrahim Husain Mirza returned 
to Broach and the army of. the Faulddis dispersed.. From Disa the 
imperial troops advanced to Patan and thence to Jhotdna thirty miles 
south of Patan. Sultén Muzaffar, who had separated from the Faulddis, 
fell into the hands of the emperor, who granted him his life but placed 
him under charge of one of his nobles named Karam A’li.) When the 
imperial army reached Kadi, Itiméd Khan, Ikhtiyér Khan, Alaf Khan, 
and Jhujhar Khan met Akbar and Sayad Hamid also was honoured 
with an audience at Hajipur.2 The emperor imprisoned Alaf Khan 
and Jhujhar Khin Habshi and encouraged fhe other Gujard4t nobles. 
Mkhtiydr-ul-Mulk now fled to Lunavada, and the emperor, fearing that 
others of the Gujarat nobles might follow his example, sent Itiméd 
Khén to Cambay and placed him under the charge of Shahbz 
Khén Kambo,.? From Ahmedabad Akbar advanced to Cambay. At 
this time Ibréhim Mirza held Baroda, Muhammad Husain Mirza 
held Surat, and Shah- Mirza held Champaner. On leaving Cambay 
to expel the Mirzas, Akbar appointed Mirza Aziz Kokaltash his first 
viceroy of Gujarét. At Baroda Akbar heard that Ibrahim Mirza 
had treacherously killed Rustam Khan Rumi, who was Changiz Khin’s 
governor of Broach. The emperor recalled the detachment he had 
sent against Surat, and overtaking the Mirza at Sarnél or ''hdsra on the 
nght bank of the Mahi about twenty-three miles north-east of Nadiad, 
after a bloody conflict routed him, “The Mirza fled by Ahmednagar to 
Sirohi, and Akbar rejoined his camp at Baroda. The emperor now 
sent a force under Shih Kuli Khan to invest the fort of Surat, and 
following in person pitched his camp at Gopi Tdlao, a suburb of that 
city, After an obstinate defence of ore month and seventeen days, 
the garrison under Hamzabdn, a slave of Humaytn’s who had joined 
the Mirz4s, surrendered. Hamzabén was in treaty with the Portu- 
Suese. Under his invitation a large party of Portuguese came to 
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_ The emperor Akbar took Muzaffar Shah with him to Agra, and settled on him the 
dixtricts of Sarangpur and Ujjain in Malwa witha revenue of Rs. 20,00,000 (50 lakhs 
of fants) (Elliot, V. 353), When Mun'im Khan Khan Khaingn was going to Bengal, the 
emperor made Muzaffar overtohim. Mun’im Khan gave his daughter Shahzadah Khanam 
) Marriage to Muzaffar, but shortly afterwards having reason to suspect him impris: ned 
hima, whence Muzaffar finding an opportunity fled to Gujarét in a.p. 1581 (CH. 989) 
according to Farishtah (II. 460), 1583 according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari. 

~ Both the Tabakat-i-Akbari (Elliot, V. 342) and Farishtah (I. 49]) name four other 

nobles Mir Abu Turzb, Sayad Ahmed Bhukhdri, Malik Ashraf, and Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
The “avad Ahmed of these two writers is a misprint for the Sayad Hamid of the text, 

Mirat-i-Sikaudari, 415 ; Taba\it-i Akbari in Elliot, V. 343. 
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Surat during the siege, but seeing the strength of the imperial army, 
represented themselves as ambassadors and besought the honour of an 
interview.! While at Surat the emperor received from Bihar or Viharji 
the R4ja of Baglana, Sharfuddin Husain Mirza whom the Raja had 
capturel.? After the capture of Surat, the emperor ordered the great 


‘Suleimdni cannon which had been brought by the Turks with the 


view of destroying the Portuguese forts and left by them in Surat, 
to be taken to Agra, Surat was placed in the charge of Kalfj 
Khén. The emperor now advanced to Ahmeddbad, where the mother 
of Changiz Khan came and demanded justice on Jhujhér Khan for 
having wantonly slain her son. As her complaint was just, the emperor 
ordered Jhujhar Khan to be thrown tnder the feet of an elephant. 
Muhammad Khén, son of Sher Khan Fauladi, who had fled to the Idar 
hills, now returned and took the city of. Pétan, besieging the imperial 
governor, Sayad Ahmed Khdén Barha, in the citadel. At this time 
Mirza Muhammad Husain was at Ranpir near Dhandhtika, When 
Sher Khén Faulddi, who had taken refuge in Sorath, heard of 
Muhammad Khan’s return to Pétan, he met Mirza Muhammad Husain, 
and uniting their forces they jomed Muhammad Khan at Patan. The 
viceroy Mirza Aziz Kokaltdésh with other nobles marched against them, 
and after a hard-fought battle, in which several of the imperial nobles 
were slain, Mirza Aziz Kokalt4sh was victorious.. Sher Khan again 
took refuge in Sorath, and his son fled for safety to the Idar hills, 
while the Mirza withdrew to the Khdndesh frontier. As the conquest 
of Gujardt was completed, Akbar returned to Agra. : 
From a.p. 1573, the date of its annexation’as a province of the 
empire, to a.p.1758, the year of the final capture of Ahmedabad by _ 


_ the Mardthds, Gujar4t remained under the government of officers 


appointed by the court of Dehli. Like the rule of the ANhmedabid 

kings, this term of 184 years falls into two periods: the first of 134 years 

from a.p. 1573 to the death of Aurangzib in A.p. 1707, a time on 

the whole of public order and strong government ; the second from 

a: ay to a.p. 1758, fifty-one years of declining power and growing 
isorder, : 


SECTION £.—A.D. 1573-1707. 


Before leaving Gujarat Akbar placed the charge of the provinee in 
the hands of Mirza Aziz Kokaltdésh.3 At the same time the emperor 
rewarded his supporters by grants of land, assigning Ahmedabad with 
Pitldd and several other districts to the viceroy Mirza Aziz, Patan to 
the Khan-i-Kalin Mir Muhammad Khan, and Baroda to Nawab Aurang 
Khén. Broach was given to Kutb-ud-din Muhammad, and Dholka 
Khénpur and Sami were confirmed to Sayad Hamid and Sayad 
Mabmid Bukhiéri. As soon as the emperor was gone Ikhtiydr-ul- 





2 These details of the Surat expedition are’ taken from the Tabakdt-i-Akbari in 
Elliot, V, 343 - 346 and Abdl Fazl’s Akbar-n4mah in Elliot, VI. 42. ~ 

? The emperor Jehangir in his Diary (Tuzuk-i-Jehangiri, Persian Text, Sir Sayad 
Ahmed’s Edition, page 196) says that Biharji or Viharji was the hereditary title of the 
chiefs of Baglin. The personal name of the Baglan Biharji of his time was Partdp. 

5 According to the Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann, I. 325) the province of Gujarat over 
which the Kokaltash was placed did not pass further south than the river Mahi, 
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Mulk and Muhammad Khan, son of Sher Khan, who had taken shelter 


inthe Idar hills, issued forth, and the viceroy matched to Ahmednagar * 


to hold them in check, * Mirza Muhammad Husain advancing rapidly 
from the Nandurbdér frontier, took the fort of Broach, and went 
thence to Cambay which he found abandoned by its governor Husain 
Khin Karkar&éh, while he himself marched to Ahmednagar and- Idar 
against Ikhtydér-ul-Mulk. The viceroy ordered Sayad Hémid Bukhari, 
Nawab Naurang Khan, and others to jom Kutb-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan, They went and laid siege to Cambay, but Mirza Mubam- 
mad managed to evacuate the town and join Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk and 
Muhammad Khan. After several unsuccessful attempts to scatter 
the enemy the viceroy retired to Ahmedabad, and the rebels laid siege 
to the city. Kutb-ud-din Khéin, Sayad Miran, and others of the 
imperial party succeeded in entering the city and joining the garrison. 
After the siege had lasted two months, Akbar, niaking his famous 600 
mile (400 kos) march in nine days from Agra, arrived before Ahmedabad, 
and, at once engaging the enemy, totally defeated them with the loss 
of two of their leaders Mirza Muhammad Husain and Ikhtiydr-ul- 
Mulk, 


On the day’ before the battle Akbar consulting a Hazara Afghan 
versed in drawing omens from sheeps’ shoulder-blades, was told that 
victory was certain,. but that it would be won at the cost of the life of 
one of his nobles, Seif Khan, brother of Zein Khan Koka, coming 
in prayed that he should be chosen to receive the crown of martyrdom. 
. the end of the day the only leading noble that was killed was Seif 
Khan.) : 

After only eleven days’ stay, Akbar again entrusting the gov- 
ernment of Gujardt to Mirza Aziz Koka, returned to Agra. -Mirza 
Aziz Koka did not long continue viceroy. In a.p, 1575, in consequence 
of some dispute with the emperor, he retired into private life, On his 
resignation Akbar conferred the post of viceroy on Mirza Khan, son 
of Behrim Khan, who afterwards rose to the high rank of Khan 
Khinén or chief of the nobles. As this was Mirza Khén’s first service, 
and as he “was still a youth, he was ordered to follow the advice of 
the deputy viceroy, Wazir Khén, in whose hands the administration 
of the province remained during the two following years. Soon after 
the insurrection of 1573 was suppressed the emperor sent Raja Todar 
Mal to make a survey settlement of the province. In a.p. 1575 
after the survey was completed Wajih-ul-Mulk Gujarati was appointed 
diwan or minister. Some historians say thatin a.p. 1576 Wazir Khén 
relieved Mirza aziz Koka as viceroy, but according to the Mirat-i- 





Tuzuki Jeh4ngiri or Jehangfr’s Memoirs, Pers. Text, Sayad Ahmed Khdn’s Edition 
page 20. For Akbar’s march compare Tabakat-i-Akbari in Elliot, V. 365 and Bloch- 
man’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 325 and note. The Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Pers, Text, 131) records 
these further details: When starting from ‘his last camp Akbar began to mount his 
horse on the day of the battle that took place near Ahmedabad, The royal steed unable 
to bear the weight of the hero laden with the spirit of victory sat down. Raja 
Bhagwandds Kachw4hah ran up to the rather embarrassed emperor and offered him 
his congratulations saying: This, your Majesty, js the surest sign of victory, There are 
also two further signs: the wind blows from our back and the kites and vultures 
* Accompany our host, 
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“Nhmedi Mirza Khan held office with Wazir Khan as his deputy. One 


Pragddés, a Hindu, succeeded Wajih-ul-Mulk as diwan. Troops were 
sent to reduce the Ndandod and Idar districts, and the fort of Sirohi 
was captured by Tarsu Khan, the military governor of Patan. After- 
wards, through the intervention of Pahdr Khan Jalori, the Sirohi Raja, 
at an interview with Raja l'odar Mal, presented £5000 (Rs. 12,000) 
and other articles and was allowed to serve the provincial governor 
o$ Gujardt with 1500 horse. 


During Wazir Khin’s administration Muzaffar Husain Mirza, son of 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza, raised an insurrection in Gujarat. This Mirza 
Muzaffar was as an infant carried to the Dakhan from Surat shortly 
before its investment by Akbar. He lived peacefully till under the 
influence of an ambitious retainer Mihr Ali by name, he gathered an 
army of adventurers and entered Nandurbir, Wazir Khan distrust- 
ing his troops shut himself in a fortress, and wrote to Raja Todar Mal, 
who was in Pitan settling revenue affairs, The Mirza defeated the 
imperial forces in Nandurbdr and failing to get possession of Cambay 
marched straight to Ahmeddbid. On the advance of Radja Todar 
Mal the Mirza fell back on Dholka, The Raja and the Khan pursu- 
ing defeated him, and he retired to Janégadh. ‘lhe Réja then with- 
drew, but the Mirza again advanced and besieged him in Ahmedabad. 
In an attempt to escalade the city wall Mibr Ali was killed. Muzaffar 
Mirza withdrew to Khandesh and the insurrection came to an end, 


In the end of a.p. 1577, as Wazir Khin’s management was not 
successful, the post of viceroy was conferred upon Shahdb-ud-din 
AXhmed Kb4n, the governor of Malwa. Shahdb-ud-din’s first step was 
to ereate new military posts and strengthen the old ones. At this 
time Fateh Khén Shirwdni, the commander of Amin Khan Ghori’s 
army, quarrelled with his chief, and, coming to Shahb-ud-din, offered 
to capture the fort of Janagadh. Shahab-ud-din entertained his, pro- 
posal, and sent his nephew Mirza Khan and 4000 horse with him. 
When the troops crossed the Sorath frontier, they were met by envoys 
from Amin Khan, agreeing, in his name, to pay tribute and surrender 
the country, provided he were permitted to retain the fortress of 
Jtinigadh and were allotted a sufficient grant of land. Mirza Khan 
rejected these propo<als and continued his march against Jindgadh. 
Amin Khén made a vigorous resistance and applied for aid to the Jam 
of Navdnagar, At this juncture Fateh Khan died, and Mirza Khan 
went and besieged Mdngrdl. The Jdm’s minister Isé now joined 
Amin Khén with 4000 horse, and he, quitting Jtindgadh, marched to 
Mangril.2 On their approach Mirza Khan retired to the town of 





1 Tabakdt-i-Akbari in Elliot, V. 405. 

2 Mangrul (north latitude 21° 8’; east longitude 70° 10’), a seaport on the south 
coast of Kathiavdda, about twenty miles west of Somnath. This town, which is supposed 
to be the Monoglossum emporium of Ptolemy (4.D. 150) (see Bird, 115), is spelt Manglur 
by the Muhammadan historians. Barbosa (A.D. 1511-1514), under the name of Suratt- 
mangaler, calls it a ‘very good port where many ships from Malabar touch for horses, 
wheat, rice, cotton goods, and vegetables.’ In a,b. 1531 the city was taker by the 
Portuguese general Sylveira with a vast booty and a great number of prisoners 
(Charchill’s Travels, I{I. 529), It is incidentally mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (A.D. 
1590), In s.p, 1638 Mandelslo describes it as famous for its linen cloth, and in a.p. 1700 
it is mentioned by Hamilton (New Account, I, 136) as a place of trade, 
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Kodindr! followed by Amin Khén. Here a pitched battle was fought, 
and Mirza Khan was defeated with the loss of his baggage. Many of 
his men were slain, and he himself, bemg wounded, escaped with diffi- 
culty to Ahmeddbéd. Shahab ud-din, who had meanwhile been giving 
his attention to revenue matters, and to the more correct measurement 
of the lands of the province, was rudely recalled from these peaceful 
occupations by his nephew’s defeat. At the same time news was 
brought of the éscape of the former king, Muzaffar Khan, who, eluding 
the vigilance of the imperial servants, appeared in Gujarat in a.D. 
1583. Muzaffar remained for some time in the Rdjpipla country, and 
thence came to one Lina or Limbha Ka&thi, at the village of Khiri in 
the district of Sardhdr in Sorath. 


Before he could march against Muzaffar, Shahdb-ud-din was recalled, 
and in A.D. 1583 or 1584? I’timdd Khan Gujarati was appointed viceroy. 
At this time a party of 700 or 800 Mughals, called Wazir Khanis, 
separating from Shahdb-ud-din, remained behind in_ hope of bemg 
entertained by the new viceroy. As Itiméd Khan declared that he 
was unable to take them into. his service, they went off in a body and 
joined Muzaffar at Khiri, and he with them and three or four thousand 
thi horse marched at once on Ahmedibdéd. On hearing this Itimdad 
Khan, leaving his son Sher Khan in Ahmed:ibdd, followed Shahab-ud- 
din to Kadi, and entreated him to return. Shahdb-ud-din at first 
affected indifference telling Itiméd that as he had given over charge he 
had no more interest in the province. After two days he consented to 
return if Itimad stated in writing that the country was on the 
verge of being lost and that Itim4d being unable to hold it was 
obliged to relinquish charge to Shahéb-ud-din. Itimad Khan made the 
required statement and Shahdb-ud-din returned with him.? Meanwhile 
Muzaffar Shah reached Ahmedabad, which was weakly defended, and in 
A.D, 1583, after a brief struggle, took posséssion of the city. ‘While the 
siege of Ahmedabad was in progress Shahdb-ud-din and I’timad Khan 
were returning, and were within a few miles of the city, when news of its 
capture reached them, ‘They continued their advance, but had barely 
arrived at Ahmeddbid when Muzaffar Shih totally defeated them 
taking all their baggage. Seeing the issue of the fight, most of their 
army went over to Muzaffar Shah, and the viceroy and Shah4b-ud-din 
with afew men fled to Patan. Kutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan Atkah, 
one of the imperial commanders, who was on the Khandesh frontier, 
now advanced by forced marches to Baroda. Muzaffar marched against 
him with a large army, recently strengthened by the union of the 
army of Sayad Daulat ruler of Cambay. Kutb-ud-din threw himself 


into Baroda, and, in spite of the treachery of his troops, defended the. 


city for some time, At last, on Muzaffar’s assurance that his life 
should be spared Kutb-ud-din repaired to the enemies’ camp to treat 
for peace, On his arrival he was treated with respect, but next day 


was treacherously put to death. The fort of Broach was also at this 


This has been rendered by, Bird, 353, ‘the mountain of Dinar,’ as if Koh Dindr, 
* H, 992 (1584.A.c.) according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari (Elliot, V. 428). : 
* Mirit-i-Sikandari, 422, Compare Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari, 1. 386, 
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time traitorously surrendered to Muzaffar by the slaves of the mother 
of Naurang Khan, fief-holder of the district. 


On learning of the Gujardt insurrection the emperor, at the close 
of a.p. 1583, conferred the government of the provinee on Mirza Abdir- 


’ Rahim Khan, son of Behram Khan, who had formerly (a.p. 1575) 


acted as viceroy. Muzaffar, who was still at Broach, hearing of the 
advance of the new viceroy with a large army, returned rapidly to 
Ahmedabad, and in a.p. 1584 fought a pitched battle with Mirza Abdur- 
Rahim Khdn between Sirkhej and Shah Bhikan’s tomb.! In this 
engagement Muzaffar was entirely defeated, and fled to Cambay 
pursued by Mirza Abdir-Rahim Khan. Muzaffar now hearing that 
Mirza Abdur-Rahim Khan had been joined by Naurang Khén and 
other nobles with the imperial army from Malwa, quitted Cambay, and 
made for his old place of shelter in Rajpipla. Finding no rest in 
Rajpipla, after fightg and losing another battle in the Rajpipla hills, 
he fled first to Pétan and then to Idar, and afterwards again repaired 
to Lumbha Kathiin Khiri. In reward for these two victories, the 
emperor bestowed on Mirza Abdur-Rahim Khan the title of Khan 
Khénén. Broach now submitted, and Muzaffar sought shelter with 
Amin Khén Ghori at Jindgadh, by whom he was allotted the waste 
town of Gondal as a residence. Muzaffar made one more attempt to 
establish his power. He advanced to Morvi, .and thence made a raid 
on Raédhanpdr and plundered that town, but was soon compelled to 
return to Kathiavada and seek safety in flight. Amin Khan, seeing 
that his cause was hopeless, on pretence of aiding him, induced Muzaf- 





1 Mirat-i-Sikandari, 426; Farishtah, I. 503 ; Elliot, V. 434. In honour of this victory 
the Khan Khandn built, on the site of the battle, a palace and garden enclosing all with 
a high wall, This which he named Jitpur the City of Victory was one of the chief 
ornaments of Ahmedabid, In November 1613 the English merchant Wittington writes 
(Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 327): A kos from Sarkhej is a pleasant house with a large garden 
all round on the banks of the river which Chon-Chin-Naw (Khan Khandn) bfilt in 
honour of a great victory over the last king of Gujarat. No person inhabits the house. 
Two years later (1615) another Engtish merchant Dodsworth (Kerr, IX. 203) describes 
the field of Victory as strongly walled all round with brick about 14 miles in. circuit all 
planted with fruit trees and delightfully watered having a costly house called by a name 
signifying Victory in which Khan Khanan for some time resided. In 1618, the emperor 
Jehangir (Memoirs Persian Text, 210-213) on his way to Sarkhej visited the Khan-i- 
Khindn’s Baighi Fatch or Garden of Victory which he had built at a cost of two lakhs 
of rupees ornamenting the garden with buildings and surrounding it with a wall. The 
natives he notices call it Fateh-Wadi, In 1626 the English traveller Herbert (Travels, 
66) writes: Two miles nearer Ahmeddbdd than Sirkhej are the curious gardens and 
palace of Khan Khandn where he defeated the last of the Cambay kings and in memory 
built a stately house and spacious gardens the view whereof worthily attracts the travel- 
ler. Mandelslo writing in 1638 is still louder in praise of Tschietbag the Garden of 
Victory. It is the largest and most beautiful garden in all India because of its splendid 
buildings and abundance of fine fruits. Its site is one of the pleasantest in the world 
on the border of a great tank having on the water side many pavilions and a high wall 
on the side of Ahmedabad. The lodge and the caravanserai are worthy of the prince 
who built them, The garden has many fruit trees oranges, citrons, pomegranates, dates, 
almonds, mulberries, tamarinmds, mangoes, and cocoanuts so closely planted that all 
walking in the garden is under most pleasing shade (Mandelslo’s Travels, French Ed. 
111-112). When (a.p. 1750) the Mirat-i-Ahmedi was written several of the buildings 
and the remains of the summer house were still to be seen (Bird’s History of Gujarat, 
375). A few traces of the buildings known as Fateh Bédi or Victory Garden remains 
(1879), (Ahmedabad Gazetteer, 292.) 5 ; . 


. 
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far to give him about £10,000.'_| When he had obtained the money, 
‘on one pretext or another, Amin Khdn withheld the promised aid. Tne 
Khan Khéndén now marched an army into Sorath against Muzaffar. 
The Jam of Navdnagar and Amin Khin sent their envoys to meet the 
viceroy, declaring that they had not sheltered Muzaffar, and that he 
was leading an outlaw’s life, entirely unaided by them. The viceroy 
agreed not to molest them, on condition that they withheld aid and 
shelter from Muzaffar, and himself marched against him. When he 
reached U pleta,about fifteen miles north-west of the fortress of J anagadh, 
the viceroy heard that Muzaffar bad sought shelter in the Barda hills 
in the south-west corner of the peninsula. Advancing to the hills, he 
halted his main fore» outside of the rough country and sent skirmishing 
parties to examine the hills. Muzaffar had already passed through 
Navanagar and across Gujarat to Danta in the Mahi Kantha. Here 
he was once more defeated by the Pardntej garrison, and a third time 
took refuge in RAjpipla. The viceroy now marched on Navdnagar to 
punish the Jim. The J&m sent in his submission, and the viceroy 
taking from him, by way of fine, an elephant and some valuable horses, 
returned to Ahmedabad. He next sent a detachment against Ghazni 
Khin of Jhé'or who had favoured Muzaffar. Ghazni Khin submitted, 


an] no further steps were taken against him. ‘ 


In 4D, 1587 the Khin Khdndn was recalled and his place supplied 
by Ismiil Kuli Khin. Ismdil’s government lasted only for a few 
months, when he was superseded by Mirza Aziz Kokaltdésh, who was 
a second time appointed viceroy. In a.D. 1591, Muzaffar again return- 
ed to Sorath, ‘The viceroy, hearing that he had been joined by the 
Jam, the Kachh chief, and Daulat Khin Ghori the son of Amin 
Khio, marched with a large army towards Sorath, and, halting at 
Viramgam, sent forward a detachment under Naurang Khan, Sayad 
Kasim, and other officers. Advaneing as far as Morvi,*? Naurang 
Khan entered into negotiations with the Jém, who, however, refused 
to accede to the demands of the imperial commander, On this the 
viceroy joined Naurang Khan with the bulk of his army, and after a 
short delay marchsd on Navadnagar. On his way, at the village of 
Dhokar near Navénagar, Muzaffar and the Jém opposed him, and an 
obstinate battle in which the imperialists were nearly worsted, ended 
in Muzaffar's defeat. The son and minister of the Jdm were slain, 
and Muzaffar, the JAm, and Daulat Khin who was wounded, fled: to 
the fortress of J tinfgadh, The viceroy now advanced and plundered 
Navidnagar, and remaining there sent Naurang Khan, Sayad Kasim, 
and Gijar Khin against Jundégadh, ‘The day the army arrived before 
the fortress Daulat Kh4n died of his wounds, Still the fortress held out, 
and though the viceroy joined them the siege made little progress 
as the imperial troops were in great straits for grain, The viceroy 
Tecurned to Ahmedabad, and after seven or eight months again march- 
ed against Jrinégadh, The Jém, who was still a fugitive, sent envoys 





. Two hikhy of mahmadix. The mahmidi varied in value from about one-third to 

peed ofa rapes See Introda+tion page 222 note 2. 
= Alorvi (north latitude 29? 48’; east longitude 70° 50°), a town in RKathidvada, 
“ut tWenty-oae mites sath of Kachh. ‘ 
BI746—35 ‘ 
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" and promised to aid the viceroy if his country were réstored to him, 


The viceroy assented on condition that, during the operations against 
Jindgadh, the Jam should furnish his army with gram. The Jim 


agreed to provide grain, and after a siege of three months the garrison 
surrendered. 


News was next received that Muzaffar had taken refuge at Jagat.' 
The viceroy at once sent Naurang Khdn and others with an army in 
pursuit, On reaching Jagat it was found that Muzaffar had already 
left for a village owned by a Rajput named Sewa Wadhel. Without 
halting Naurang Khén started in pursuit, nearly sarprismg Muzaffar, 
who escaping on horseback with a few followers, crossed to Kachh. 
Sewa WAdhel covering Muzaffar’s retreat was surprised before he could 
put tosea and fought gallantly with the imperial forces till he was 
slain, Naurang Khan then came to Ardmra, a village belonging to 
Singrim Wadhel, Raja of Jagat, and after frustrating a scheme 
devised by that chief to entrap a body of the troops on board ship under 
pretence of pursuing Muzaffar’s family, led his men back to JGndgadh. 
The viceroy, hearing in what direction Muzaffar had fled, marched to 
Morvi, where the Jam of Navdnagar came and paid his respects. At 
the same time the Kachh chief. who is called Khengir by Farishtah and 
in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi and Bhara in the Mirit-i-Sikandri, sent a mes- 
sage that if the vieeroy would refrain from invading his country and 
would give him his ancestral district of Morvi and supply him witha 
detachment of troops, he would point out where Muzaffar was conceal- 


‘ed. The Khén-i-Azam agreed to these terms and the chief captured 


Muzaffar and handed him to the force sent to secure him. The 
detachment, strictly guarding the prisoner, were marching rapidly 
towards Morvi, when, on reaching Dhrol, about thirty miles east o 

Jamnagar, under pretence of obeying a call of nature, Mazaffar withdrew 
and cut his throat with a razor, so that he died. ‘I his happened in A.D. 
1591-92. ‘Ihe viceroy sent Muzaffar’s head to court, and though he was 
now recalled by the emperor, he delayed on pretence of wishing to 
humble the Portuguese. His real object was to make a pilgrimage to 
Makkah, and in a.p.1592, after obtaining the necessary permission fiom 
the Portuguese, he started from Verdval.2. During this viceroyalty an 
imperial jarman. ordered that the state share of the produce should be 
one-half and the other half thould be left to the cultivator and further 
that from each half five per cent shculd ke deducted for the village 
headmen, All other taxes were declared illegal, and it was provided 
that when lands or houses were sold, half the government demand 
should be realized from tle seller and half from the buyer. 


The emperor, who was much vexed to hear of the departure of tke 
viceroy, appointed prince Sult4n Murdd Bakhsh in bis stead with as 
his minister Muhammad S:idikkhdn one of the great nobles. In A.D. 
1593-94 Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh returned from his pilgrimage and 


i 


} Jagat (north latitude 22°15’; east longitude 69° 1’), the site of the temple of 
Dwarka, at the western extremity of the peninsula of Kathidvdda, 
GML (north latitude 20° 55’; east longitude 70° 21’, on the south-west coast of 
fth:dvada. On the south-east point of Verdval bay stood the city of Dev or Mungi 
Patan ard within its walls the temple of Somandtha, 
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repaired to court, and next year on prince Murdd Bakhsh going to 
the Dakhan, Strajsingli was appointed his deputy. In a.p. 1594-95 
Bahidur, son of the late Muzaffar Shah, excited a rebellion, but was 
defeated by Strajsingh. In a.p. 1600, owing to the death of Sultén 
Murdd, Mirza Aziz Kokaltésh was a third time appointed viceroy, of 
Gujarat, and he sent Shams-ud-din Husain as his deputy to Ahmed- 
dbid. Further changes were made in a.p. 1602 when Mirza Aziz sent 
his eldest son Shadmdn as deputy; -his second son Khurram as 
governor of Jundgadh ; and Sayad Baydzid as minister. Khurram was 
afterwards relieved of the charge of Sorath and Jindgadh by his 
brother Abdulléh. 


Ina.p. 1605 Nir-ud-din Muhammad Jehdngir ascended the impe- 
rial throne. Shortly after his accession the emperor published a decree 
remitting certain taxes, and also in cases of robbery fixing the respon- 
sibility on the landowners of the place where the robbery was com- 
mitted. The decree also renewed Akbar’s decree forbidding soldiers 
billetting themselves forcibly in cultivators’ houses. Finally it directed 
that dispensaries and hospital wards should be opened in all large towns. 
In the early days of Jehdngir'’s reign disturbance was caused in the 
neighbourhood of Ahmeddbid by Bahddur a son of Muzaffar Shah. 
Jehingir despatched Patrdds Raja Vikram4jit as viceroy of Gujarat 
to put down the rising. The Raja's arrival at Ahmedabid restored 
order. Some of the rebel officers submitting were reinstated in their 
commands: the rest fled to the hills! On the Raja’s return Jehdngir 
appointed Kalij Khan to be viceroy of Gujarat; but Kalfj Khan never 
joined his charge, allowing Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh to act in his place. 
In 4.p. 1606, on the transfer of Mirza Aziz to the Lahor viceroyalty, 
Sayad Murtaza Khan Bukhdri, who had recently been ennobled in con- 
sequence of crushing the rebellion under Jehingir’s son Khusréo, was 
entrusted with the charge of Gujirdt, Sayad Baydzid being continued 
as minister. Sayad Murtaza, who is said to have further ingratiated 
himself with the emperor by the present of a magnificent ruby, appears 
to have been more of a scholar than a governor. His only notable 
acts were the repair of the fort of Kadi? and the populating of the 
Bukhara quarter of Ahmeddébid. During his tenure of power. disturb- 
ances broke out, and Radi Gopinath, son of Raja Todar Mal, with 
Raja Sursingh of Jodhpur, were sent to Gujarat by way of Malwa 
Surat and Baroda. They overeame and imprisoned Kahan, chief of 
Belp4r,3 but were defeated by the Mandwat chieftain, and withdrew to 
Ahmedabad. Rai Gopinath, obtaining reinforcements, returned to 
Mandwa and succeeded in capturing the chief. He then marched 
against the rebellious Kolis of the Kankrej, amd took prisoner their 





| Jehingir’s Memoirs, Persian Text, 23; Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari, I. 470, Bah4dor 
died about A.D. 1614: Jehangir’s Memoirs, 134. ; 

* Now belonging to His Highness the Gdikwdr about twenty-seven miles north-west of 
Ahmedabad, 

* Belpir, belonging to the Thakor of Umeta in the Rewa Kantha, ee 

_* This Mandwa is probably the Mandwa under His Highness the Gdikwir in his 
district of Atarsumba, bu’ it may be Mdndwa on the Narbada in the Newa Kaéntha, 
Atarsumba is about ten miles west of Kapadvanj in the British district of Kaira, 
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” Jeader, whom, on promising not to stir up future rebellions, he after-. 


wards restored to liberty. 


The first connection of the English with Gujarat dates from Sayad 
Murtaza’s viceroyalty. In a.p. 1608 he allowed Captain Hawkins to 
sell-goods in Surat. 


In a.v, 1609 the Khdn-i-Azam Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh was for the 
fourth time appointed viceroy of Gujardt. He was allowed to remain 
at court and send his son Jehdngir Kuli Khén as his deputy with 
Mohandas Divdén and Masid Beg Hamadani This was the begin- 
ning of government by deputy, a custom which in later times’ was co 
injurious to imperial interests. 

In 1609 Malik Ambar, chief minister of Nizdm Sh4h’s court and 
governor of Daulatabad, invaded Gujarat at the head of 50,600 horse, 
and after plundering both the Surat and Baroda districts retired as 
quickly as he came. To prevent such raids a body of 25,000 men was. 
posted at Rdmnagar® on the Dakhan frontier, and remained there for 
four years. The details of the contingents of this force are : 


The Viceroy of Ahmedabad Bes ewe —o- +4000 Men. 
The Nobles of his Court... sae oe .. 5000 
The Chiefs of Séler and Mulher (Bagldn) «. 38000 
The Son of the Kachh Chief ome ove 1 §©2500—=5y 
The Chief uf Navanazar... “a eas ee 9500 =, 
The Chief of [dar ... Ge * wisi wenn 2OQU 
The Chief of Gueee Now under the Hilly Tracts { 2000 4, 
‘The Chief of Bansvada Agency, Réjputana, 2000 _,, 
The Chief of Ramnagar (Dharampur) _... -. 1600 ,, 
The Chief of Rajipipla we. Ses ... 1000 ,, 
The Chief of Ali (Alir&jpur under the Bhopdwar 

Agency)... axe an wa ears we BOO 4, 
The Chief of Mohan (a former capital of the state of 

Chhota Udepur in the Rewa KA4ntha) a. «350 


33 


Total... 25,650 Men. : 

In a.v. 1611 Abdull4h Khan Bahddur Firdz Jang was appointed 
thirteenth viceroy of Gujarat, with Ghids-ud-din as his minister, 
under orders to proceed to the Dakhan to avenge the recent inroad.3 
The viceroy marched to the Dakhan but returned without effecting 
anything. In a.p.1616, be was again, in company with prince Shah 
ig rns A ean Se ta ge 


' Jehdngir’s Memoirs, Persian Text, 75. 

* Now belonging to the K4ja of Dharampur, east of the British district of Surat. 

* In this year (A.p. 161]) the English East India Company sent vessels to trade with 
Surat, The Portuguese made an armed resistance, but were defeated. The Mughal 
commander, who was not sorry to see the Portuguese beaten, gave the English a warm 
reception, and in A.D. 1612-13 a factory was opened in surat by the English, and in 
A.D. 1614 a fleet was kept in the TApti under Captain Downton to protect the factory. 
In a.v. 1615,-Sir Thomas Roe came as ambassador to the emperor Jehangir, and obtain- 
ed permission to establish factories, not only at Surat but also at Broach Cambay and 
Gogha. The faetory at Gogha seems to have been established in a.p. 1613. The emperor 
Jehangir notes in his memoirs (Persian Text, 105) that Mukarrab Khan, viceroy from 
AD. 1616 - 1618, regardless of cost had bought from the English at Gogha a turkey 4 
lemur and other curiosities, On his return from J ehingir’s camp at Ahmedabad in 
January 1618 Roe obtained yaluable concessions from the viceroy. The governor 0 
Surat was to lend ships to the English, the resident English might carry arms, build a 
house, practise their religion, and settle their disputes, Kerr's Voyages, 1X. 253, The 
Dutch closely followed the English at Surat and were established there in A.D. 1618. 
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Jech4n, directed to move against Ahmednagar. This second expedition 
was successful. The country was humbled, and, except Malik Ambar, 
most of the nobles submitted to the emperor. During this viceroy’s 
term of office an imperial decree was issued forbidding nobles on the 
frontiers and in distant provinces to affix their seals to any communi- 
cations addressed to imperial servants. 


In a.D. 1616 on their return to Dehli, Mukarrab Khan, a surgeon 
who had risen to notice by euring the emperor Akbar and was en- 
nobled by Jehingir, and who, since 4.p. 1608, had been in charge of Surat 
or of Cambay, was appointed fourteenth viceroy of Gujarat, with 
Muhammad Safi as his minister. Jn the following year (a.p. 1617) the 
emperor Jehaéng{ir came to Gujarat to hunt wild elephants m the Dohad 
forests. But owing to the density of the forest only twelve were 
captured, Early in a.p. 1618-he visited Cambay which he notes only 
vessels of small dranght could reach and where he ordered a gold and 
silver tanka twenty times heavier than the gold mohar to be minted. 
From Cambay after a stay of ten days he went to Ahmedabdéd and 
received the Raja of Idar. As the climate of Ahmeddbéd disagreed with 
him Jehingir retired to the banks of the Mahi Here the Jém of 
Navdnagar came to pay homage, and presented fifty Kachh horses, a 
hundred gold mohays, and a hundred rupees, and received a dress of 
honour. The emperor now returned to Ahmedabdd, where he was 
visited by Rai Bhaéra of Kachh, who presented 100 Kachh horses 100 
ashrafis’ and 2060 rupees. The Rai, who was ninety years of age, 





1 At first Jehingfr, who reached Ahmeddbad in the hot weather (March a.p, 1618), 
contented himself with abusing its sandy streets, calling the city the ‘abode of dust’ 
woedabad, After an attack of fever his dislike grew stronger, and he was .uncertain 
Whether the “home of the simoom’ samumistan, the ‘place of sickness’ bimdristdn, 
the ‘thorn brake’ zakumddr, or ‘ hell’ jahdnnamdhdd, was its most fitting name. 
Even the last title did not satisfy his dislike. In derision he adds the verse, ‘Oh essence 
eof all goodnesses by what name shall I call thee,’ Elliot’s History of India, VI. 358; 
Jehdngir’s Memoirs Persian Text, 231. Of the old buildings of Ahmedabad, the 
emperor (Memoirs, Persian Text, £08 -210) speaks of the Kankariya tank and its island 
cirden and of the royal palaces in the Bhadar as having nearly gone to ruin within the 
list fifty years. He notes that his Bakhshi had repaired the Kankariya tank and that 
the viceroy Mukarrab Khan had partly restored the Bhadar palaces against his arrival. 
The emperor was disappointed with the capital, After the accounts he had heard it 
sevmed rather poor with its narrow streets, its shops with ignoble fronts, and its dust, 
thoush to grevt the emperor as he came on elephant-back scattering gold the city and 
Ibs population had put on their holiday dress. The emperor speaks (Memoirs, 
Persian Teast page 211) of having met some of the great men of Gujarat. Chief among 
these wis Sayad Muhammad Bukhari the representative of Shahi Alam and the sons 
of Shah Wajih ud-din of Ahmedabad. They came as far as Cambay to meet the 
“nperor. After his arrival in the capital Jehingir with great kindness informally 
Visited the house and garden of Sikandar Gujarati the author of the Mir&t-i-Sikandari, 
to pick some of the author’s famous figs off the trees. Jehaingir speaks of the 
historian asa man of a refined literary style well versed in all matters of Gujarat history, 
who six or seven years since had entered his (the imperial) service (Memoirs, 207 - 21). 
On the occasion of celebrating Shah Jehan’s twenty-seventh birthday at Ahmedabad 
Jehingir records having granted the territory from Mandu to Cambay as the estate of his 
: m Shsh Jehdn (Prince Khurram), Memoirs, Persian Text, 210-211. Before leaving 

‘ujarat the emperor ordered the expulsion of the Sevadas or Jain priests, because of a 
Pr ipheey unfavourable to him made by Man Sing Sewda (Memoirs, Persian Text, 217). 
ig This was probably the gold askrafi or seraph of which Hawkins (1609 - 1611) says, 

eerie Ekberi, which be ten rupecs a-piece.”. Thomas Chron, Pat, Kings of Dehli, 
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Chapter III. had never paid his respects to any emperor. Jehdngir, much pleased 
Mughal with the greatest of Gujarat Zamindars, who, in spite of his ninety 
Viceroys. years was hale and in full possession of all his senses, gave him his 
tag own horse, a male and female elephant, a dagger, a sword with 
Pion diamond-mounted hilt, and four rings of different coloured precious 
1605-1627. stones. As he still suffered from the climate, the emperor set out to 
return to Agra, and just at that time (4.D. 1618-19) he heard of the 

birth of a grandson, afterwards the famous Abil Muzaffar Muhiyy-ud- ° 
din Muhammad Aurangzib who was born at Dohad in Gujardt In 

honour of this event Shah Jehan held a great festival at Ujjain. 


Parsee Sin Before the emperor started for Agra, he appointed prince (héh 
_ SeHAN Jehan fifteenth viceroy of Gujardt im the place of Mukarrab Khdén 
ee sae whose general inefficiency and churlish treatment of the European 
poe traders he did not approve. Muhammad Safi was continued as 
minister. As Shah Jehan preferred remaining at Ujjain he chose 

Rustam Khan as his deputy ; but the emperor, disapproving of this 

choice, selected Réja Vikramajit in Rustam Khan’s stead. Shortl 

Shah Jehan after, in A.D. 1622-23, Sh4h Jehan rebelled, and in one of- the battles 
Rebels, which took place Raja Vikramajit was killed. Shih Jehan, during 
1622-1623, his viceroyalty, built the Shaéhi Bdégh and the royal baths in the 
Builds the Bhadar at Ahmedabad. After the death of Vikraméjit, his brother 
Pa ah ore succeeded as deputy viceroy. While Shah Jehan was still in rebel- 
Suttin Diwan lion, the emperor appointed Sultan Dawar Baksh the son of prioce 
BaksH Khusrao, sixteenth viceroy of Gujarat, Muhammad Safi being retained 
Sixteenth Viceroy, im his post of minister. Shah Jehdn, who was then at Mandu in 
eg aoe Malwa, appointed on his part Abdullé4h Khin Bahddur Firdz Jang 
viceroy and a khdjahsara or eunuch of Abdullih Khén his minister. 

Sult4n Dawar Baksh, the emperor’s nominee, was accompanied by Khén- 

i-Azam Mirza Aziz Kokaltash to instruct him in the management of 

affairs. Prince Shah Jehin had directed his minister to- carry away 

all the treasure ; but Muhammad Safi, who appears to have been a man 

of great ability, at once imprisoned the prince’s partisans in Ahmed- 

Abid, and, among others, captured the eunuch of Abdullah Khan. 

When this news reached the prince at M4ndu, he sent Abdull&4h Khin 

Bahadur with an army to Gujardt by way of Baroda. Muhammad 

Safi Khin met and defeated him, and foreed him to fly and rejoin the 

prince at Mandu. For his gallant conduct Muhammad Safi received 

the title of Saif Khan, with an inerease in his monthly pay from £70 

to £300 (Rs. 700 - 3000) and the command of 3000 horse. Meanwhile 

Sultan Dawar Baksh, with the Khan-i-Azam, arrived and assumed the 

charge of the government, but the Khén-i-A'zam died soon afler in 

A.D. 1624, and was buried at Sarkhej. Sultén Ddwar Baksh was 


ee ee ee 


1 The peaked masonry tomb over Aurangz{b’s after-birth with its mosque, enclosure, 
and intact endowment is one of the curiosities of Dohad. Ina letter to his eldest son 
Muhammad Mudzzam then (A.D, 1704) viceroy of Gujarat the aged Aurangzib writes: 
My son of exalted rank, the town of Dohad, one of the dependencies of Gujar it, is the 
birth-plice of this sinner. Please to consider a regard for the inhabitants of that town 
incumbent on you, and continue in office its decrepid old Faujdar, In regard to that 
old man listen not to the whisperings of those suffering from the disease of self- 
interest : “‘ Verily they have a sickness in their hearts and Allah addeth to their ailments ” 
(Letters of the Emperor Aurangzib : Persian Text, Cawnpur Edition, Letter 31.) 
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re-called, and Khan Jehdn was appointed deputy viceroy with Yusuf 
Khan as his minister. On his arrival at Ahmeddbdd, prince Shah 
Jehin employed Khin Jehan in his own service, and sent him as his 
ambassador to the emperor. Saif Khan, who acted for him, may be 
ealled the seventeenth viceroy, as indeed he had been the governing 
spirit for the last eight or ten years. He held the post of viceroy of 
Gujarat until, the death of the emperor in a.p. 1627. 


On the death of the emperor Jehdngir, his son Abul Muzaffar 
Shahdb-ud-din Shah Jehén ascended the throne. Remembering Saif 
Khan’s hostility he at once caused him to be imprisoned, and appointed 
Sher Khan Tuar eighteenth viceroy with Khwajah Haydét as his 
minister. When the emperor was near Surat, he appointed Mir 


Shamsuddin to be governor of Surat castle. In a.p. 1627, Shéh Jehan .. 


on his way to Dehli visited Ahmedabad and encamped outside of the 
city near the Kadnkariya lake. Sher Khan was advanced to the command 
of 5000 men, and received an increase of salary and other gifts, At the 
same time Khan Jehin was appointed his minister, and Mirza Isa Tar- 
khan was made viceroy of Thatta in Sindh. In a.p, 1628 Khwaéjah 
Abal Hasan was sent to conquer the country of Nasik and Sangamner 
which he ravaged, and returned after taking the fort of Chandod and 
levying tribute from the chief of Baglin. In a.p. 1630, Jamal Khan 
Karéwal came to the Gujardét-Khdndesh frontier and captured 130 
elephants in the Sult‘inpur forests, seventy of which valued at a lakh 
of rupees were sent to Dehli. In a.p. 1631-32 Gujarat was wasted by 
the famine known as the Satidsio Kil or ’87 famine. No severe was 
the scarcity that according to the Badshéh N4ma, rank sold for a cake, 
life was offered for a loaf, the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. 
The emperor opened soup kitchens and alms-houses at Surat and 
Ahmedabad and ordered Rs. 5000 to be distributed. 


Sher Khan was re-called in a.p. 1632, but died ere he could be 
reheved by Islim Khén, the nineteenth viceroy of Gujarat, along with 
whom Khwajah Jehdn was chosen minister. Islam Khdn’s monthly 
salary was £400 (Rs. 4000), and his command was raised from 5000 
to 6000, In a.p. 1632, Khwdjah Jehin went cn pilgrimage to 
Makkah, and was succeeded as minister by Agha Afzal with the title 
of Afzal Khan. Afzal Khan was soon appointed commander of 
Baroda, and Ridyat Khdén succeeded him as minister. The post of 
viceroy of Gujardt appears to have been granted to whichever of 
the nobles of the court was in a position to make the most valuable 
presents to the emperor. Government became lax, the Kolis of the 
Kankrej committed excesses, and the Jim of Navdnagar withheld his 
tribute. At this time Bakar Khan presented the emperor with golden 
and jewelled ornaments to the value of Rs. 2,00,000 and was appointed 
viceroy, Ridyat Khan being continued as minister, In a.p. 1633 
Sipthdar Khaén was appointed viceroy, and _presented the emperor 
with costly embroidered velvet tents with golden posts worthy to hold 
the famous Zakhti-7é%s or Peacock Throne which was just completed 
ata cost of one kror of rupees. Ridyat Khdn was continued as minister. 





«= 


1 Elliot, VII. 24, 
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Tn a.v. 1635 Saif Khin was appointel twenty-seconl viceroy, with 
Riayat Khan as minister. During Saif Khan’s tenare of power Mirza 
Isa Tarkhdn received a grant! of the province of Sorath, which had 
fallen waste through the laxity of its governors. Before he hid bezn 
in power for more than a year Saif Khan was recalled. As he was 
preparing to start, he died at Ahmeddbdd and was buried in Shéhi 
Aldm’s shrine to which he had addel the dome over the tomb and the 
mosque to the north of the enclosure. 

At the end’of a.p. 1635 Azam Khan was appointed twenty-third 
viceroy, with Ridyat Khén in the first instance, and afterwards with 
Mir Muhammad Sabir, as minister. The men who had recently been 
allowed to act as viceroys had shown themselves unfit to keep in order 
the rebellious chiefs and predatory tribes of Gujarat. For this reason 
the emperor’s choice fell upon Azam Khan, a man of ability, who 
perceived the danger of the existing state of affairs, and saw that 
to restore the province to order, firm, even severe, measures were 
required. When Azam Khén reached Sidhpur, the merchants com- 
plained bilterly of the outrages of one Kanji, a Chinvalia Koli, who 
had been especially daring in plundering merchandise and committing 
highway robberies. Azam Khan, anxious to start with a show of 
vigour, before proceeding to Ahmedabad, marched against Kanji, who 
fled to the village of Bhadar in the Kherdlu district of Kadi, sixty 
miles north-east of Ahmedabad. Azam Khan pursued him so hotly 
that Kanji surrendered, handel over his plunder, and gave security 
not only that he would not again commit robberies, but that he would 
pay an annual tribute of £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Azam Khan then 
built two fortifiel posts in the Keli country, naming one Azamabid 
after himself, and the other Khalilabid after his son. He next marched 
to Kathidvdda? and subdued the Kathis, who were continually 
ravaging the country near Dhandhuka, and to check them erected a 
fortified post called Shahpdr, on the oppasite side of the river to 
Chuda-Ranpur. Agha Fazil known as Fazil Khan, who had at one time 
held the post of minister, and had, in 4.p. 1636, been appointed governor 
of Baroda, was now selected to command the special cavalry composing 
the bodyg@uard of prince Muhammad Auranezib. At the same time 
Sayad Ilahdid was appointed governor of Surat fort, Isa Tarkhdn 
remaining at Junagadh. In a.p. 1637, Mir Muhammad Sabir was 
chosen minister in place of Riiyat Khan, and in a.p. 1638 Mutz-zul- 
Mulk was re-appointed to the command of Surat fort. Shortly after 
Azam Khdn’s daughter was sent to Dehli, and espoused to the 
emperor’s son Muhammad Shuj4é Bahddur. In a.p. 1639, Azam 
Khan, who for his love of building was known as Udhai or the Whiteant, 
devoted his attention to establishing fortified posts to check rebellion and 
robbery in the country of the Kolis and the Kathis. So complete were 
his arrangements that people could travel safely all over Jhdldvdda, 








} The words used in the text is fuydél, In meaning it does not differ from jdyir. 

* This is one of the first mentions in history of peninsular Gujarat as Kathitvada, of 
as anything other than Yorath or taurdshtra. The district referred to was probably 
united to the eastern possessions of the Khachar Kathis and Panchal, 
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Kathidvada, Navinagar, and Kachh. The Jém, who.of late years had Chapter IIL. 
been accustomeéd to do much as he pleased, resented these arrangements,  - Mughal 
and in a.D. 1640 withheld his tribute, and set up a mint to coin foris.! - Viceroys. 


When Azam Khén heard of this, he marched with an army against Sha’h Jeha'n 
Navdnagar, and, on arriving about three miles from the city, he sent _ ~ Emperor, 
the Jam a peremptory order to pay the arrears of tribute and to close . 1627-1658. 


: : “deri : ; : ; Azam Kuin 
his mint, ordering him, if-any disturbance occurred in that part Twenty-third 


° 


,of the country, at once to send his son to the viceroy to learn his will. Viceroy, 

He further ordered’ the Jam to dismiss to their own countries all 1635 - 1642, 
refugees from other parts of Gujardt. The Jém being unable to cope Revolt of 
with Azam Khan, acceded to these terms; and Azam Khan, receiving pices ep 
the arrears of tribute, returned to Ahmedabdd. As Azam Khan’s , 1610" 


stern and somewhat rough rule made’ him unpopular, Sayad Jaldl 
Bukhéri whose estates were being deserted from fear of him brought 
the matter to the emperor’s notife. . ; 


In consequence in A.D, 1642 the emperor recalled Azam Khénand fsa Tarxndy 
appointed in his place Mirza Isa Tarkhdn, then governor of Sorath, - an 
twenty-fourth viceroy of Gujarat. And as it was feared that in anger 1642-1644, - 

at being re-called Azam Khén might oppress some of those who had 
complamed against him, this order was written by the emperor with 
his own-hand. Thanks to Azam Khén’s firm rule, the new viceroy 
found the province in good order, and was able to devote his attention to 
financial reforms, among them the introduction of the share, bAdgvataz, 
system of levying land revenue in kind. When Mirza I’sa Tarkhdn 
was raised to be viceroy of Gujardt, he appointed his son Inédyat- 
ulléh to be governor of Jandgadh, and Muiz-zul-Mulk to fill the post 
of minister. During the viceroyalty of Mirza Isa Sayad Jalél Bukhéri 
a descendant of Saint Sh{ht Alam was appointed to the high post of 
Sadr-us-Sudur or chief law officer for tlie whole of India. This was.a 
time of prosperity especially in Surat, whose port dues whiclr were 
settled on the Padshah Begam had risen from two and a half to five 
lakhs. Mirza Isa Tarkhdn’s term of power was brief. In a.p. 1644 - 
the emperor appointed prince Muhammad Aurangzib to the charge of 
Gujarit, Muiz-zul-Mulk being ordered by the emperor to continue to , 
act as his minister. An event of interest in the next year (4.p. 1645) 
1s the capture of seventy-three elephants in the forests of Dohad and 
Champaner. " 











; ‘The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi says that in his time, A.D: 1746 - 1762, these 
-Navanaga? Loris were current even in Ahmedabad, two koria and two-thirds being equal 
to one imperial rupee. They were also called jdmis, The Mirdt-i-Ahmedi (Persian 
Text, 225) calls them makmilis. The legend on the reverse was the name of the Gujarat 
Sultan Muzaffar and on the obyerse in Gujardti the name of the Jim, Usually two : 
meh mics and sometimes three went to the imperial rupee. The author says that in 
Abmed ibdd up to his day (4.c. 1756) the account for ght clarified butter was made, 
An mahmédis, When the order for melting the mahmudis was passed a mint was 
established at Jiragadh but was afterwards closed to suit the merchants from Diu and 
other parts who transmitted their specie to Ahmedabad, j . 

* The traveller Mandelslo, who was in Ahmedabid in ‘1638, says: No prince in Europe 
has so fine a court as the governor of Gujar&t. Of none are the public appearances 
80 Magnificent, He never goes out without a great number of gentlemen and guards on 
foot and horse. Before him march many elephants with housings of brocade and velvet, 
standards, drums, trumpets, and cymbals. in his palace he is served like a king and 
suffers no one,to appear before him unless he has asked an audience, (Travels, French 
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Chapter III. Prince Aurangzib’s rule in Gujarét was marked by religious disputes, 
Mughal In 1644 a quarrel between Hindus and Musalmans ended in the prince 
Viceroys. ordering a newly built (1638) temple of Chintéman near Saraspursa 

Sieh aa suburb of Ahmeddbdd, above a mile and a half east of the city, to be 
Emperor, * desecrated by slaughtering a cow in it. He then turned the building 


1627°1658. — into a mosque, but the emperor ordered its restoration to the Hindus: 


Paice In another case both of the contending parties were Musalmdns, the 
MUHAMMAD 


AvRANGZiB orthodox believers, aided, by the military under the prince’s orders, who ° 
Twenty-fifth was enraged at Sayad Raju one of his followers joining the hereties, 
i lien attacking and slaughtering the representatives of the Mahdawiyeh sect 

Rs, in Ahmedabéd. Sayad Raju’s spirit, under the name of R&ja Shahid 

* or Raji the martyr, is still worshipped as -a disease-scaring guardian 

- * by the Pinjdrds‘and Mansuris and Didhwalas of -Ahmedabad.! -In 
eonsequence of the part he had taken in promoting these disturbances, 

ain dias prince Aurangzib was relieved and Shaistah Khan appointed twenty- 
Pyantyeieth sixtlr viceroy of Gujarat. In the following year Muiz-zul-Mulk, who 
Vicerov, — had till then acted as minister, was recalled,- and his place supplied 
1646 - 1615. by Hafiz Muhammad Nasir. At the same timethe governorship of 


Surat and Cambay was given to Ali Akbar of Ispahén. This Ali 

Akbar was a Persian horse merchant who brought to Agra seven horses 

of pure Arabian breed. For six-of these Shah Jehén pa‘d- Rs, £5,000, * * 

The seventh a bay so pleased the emperor that he paid Rs. 15,000 

for it, named it the Priceless Ruby, and considered is the gem 

of the imperial stud. In a.p,. 1646 Ali Akbar was assassinated by a 

Hindu and Muiz-zul-Mulk succeeded him as governor of Surat and 

o Cambay. As Shaistah Khan failed to coritrol the Gujarat Kolis, in a.. 
foe * 1643 prince Muhammad Dard Shikoh was chosen viceroy, with 
Dies Surxon Ghairat Khadn as his deputy and Hafiz Muhammad Nisir as minister, 
Twenty-seventh while Shdistah Khan was sent to Malwa to relieve Shah Nawaz Khan. 
Pe lee Whife Dara Shikoh was viceroy an ambassador landed at Surat from 
“~ _. the court of the Turkish Sultan Muhammad IV. (1.p. 16-48 - 1687).2. In 

a.D. 1651, Mir Yahya was appointed minister in place of Hafiz Muham- 

mad Nasir, and in a.p. 1652 prince Dadra was sent to Kandahir, On 














Edition, 361;) Of the generdl system of government he says: The viceroy is absolute. 
It is true he summons leading lords of the country to deliberate on judgments and 
important matters, But they are called to ascertain their vie’s- nut to adopt them. 
On the one hand the king often changes his governors that they may not grow over- 
powerful. On the other hand the governors knowing they may be recalled at y time 
tvke immense sums from the rieh merchants especially from the merchants Pehmed- 
abdd against whom false charges are brought with the view of forcing them to-pay. 
Asthe governor is both civil and criminal judge if the merchants did not temper his 
greed they would be ruined beyond remedy. (Ditto, 150.) The frequent changes of 
Viceroys in Gujarit is explained by Terry, 1615-17 (Voyage to East Indies, 364): To 
prevent them from becoming popular the king usually removes his vicerovs after one 
year sending them to a new government remote from the old one. Terry adds a curious 
note: When the king sends any one to 4 place of government they never cut their hair 
-till they return into his presence as if they desired not to appear heautiful except in the 
king’s sight. As soon as he sees them the’king bids them cut their hair (Ditto, 365). 
It does not scem to have bern Sheating to keep up fewer horse than the aumber named. 
Terry (Voyage to East Indies, 391) says: He who hath the pay of five or six thousand 
rust always have one thousand or more in readiness according to the king’s need of 
them, and so in proportion all the rest, 
 Mirat-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, II. 46-47, Pinjérds are cotton teasers, Mansuris 
are Pinjards who worship Mansur a tenth century (3rd century Hijrah) saint. 
* Mirat-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, 237, , ; 
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the transfer of the prince Shdistah Khan became viceroy for the second x 


time, with Mir Yahya as minister and Sultan Yar governor of Baroda 
with the title of Himmat Khia, Mirza Isa Tarkhin was summoned 
to court from his charge of Sorath and his son Muhammad Sélih was 
appointed his suecessor. .In a:b, 1653 an ill-advised imperial order 
relucing the pay of the treopers, as well as of the better class of 
horsemen who brought with them-a certain number of followers, created 
inuch discontent. “During this year several changes of governors were 
made. Muhammad Na4sir was sent to Surat, Hinimat Khan to Dholka, 
the governor of Dholka to Baroda, Kutb-ud-Gin to Jindgadh, Sayad 
Sheikhan son-in-law of Sayad Diler Khan to Thardd under Patan, and 
Jagmal, the holder of Sdnand, to Dholka. In the same year Shaistah. 


Khin made an expedition against the Chunvdlia Kolis, who, since . 


Azam-Khan’s time (a.D. 1642), had been ravaging Viramgém, Dholka, 
and Kadi, and raiding even as far as the villages round Ahmedabad. ~ 
In spite of Shaistah Khdn’s suecess in, restoring order the emperor in 
A.D, 105-4 appointed in his place prince Muhammad Murdd Bakhsh 
twenty-ninth viceroy of Gujarét. Didnat Khan, and immediately after 
him Rehmat Khan, was appointed minister in place of Mir Yahya. 
Mujahid Khén Jhélori relieved Mir Shams-ud-din as governor of 
Patan and Godhra was entrusted to Sayad Hasan, son of Sayad Diler 
Khan, and its revenues assigned to him. When prince Murdd Bakhsh 
reached Jhabua! on his way to Ahmedabad, the chief presented him 
with £1500 (Rs. 15,000) as tribute ; and when he reached Ahmedabad, 
Kanji, the notorious leader of the Chunvdlia Kolis, surrendered through - 
Sayad Sheikhan, and promised to,remain quiet and pay a yearly tribute 
of £1000 (Rs. 10,0UQ), Dildost, son of Sarfardz Khan, was appointed 
to the charge of the post of BijApur under Patan; while Sayad 
Sheihhan was made. governor of Sadra and P{plod, and Saydd Ali 
paymaster, with the title of Radawi Khan. Many other changes were 
made at the same time, the prince receiving-a grant of the district of 
Jinigadh, One Pirji, a Bohora, said to have been one of the richest 
merchants of Surat, is noted as sending the emperor four Arab horses 
and prince Murdd as presenting the emperor with eighteen of the famous 


Gujarit bullocks. uring the viceroyalty of Dard Shikoh sums of |. 


Rs, 1,00,600 to Rs. 2,00,000 used to be spent on articles in demand 
in Arabia. The articles were sent under some trustworthy officer and 
the proceeds applied to charitable purposes in the sacred cities. 


At the end of a.p. 1657, on the receipt of news that Sh4h Jehan 
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was dangerously ill prince Murad Bakhsh proclaimed himself emperor by sais iia 


fun) oy 


the title of Murawwaj-ud-din and ordered the reading of the Friday 
sermon and the striking of coin inhis own'name.? His next step was 
- to put to death the minister Ali Naki, and direet his men to seize the 
fort of Surat then held by his sister the Begam Sabibah and to take 
possession of the property of the Begam. He imprisoned Abdyl-Lati£, 
son of Islim Khdn, an old servant of the empire. Dard Shikoh 
representing Mnprdd’g conduct to the emperor obtained an order to 


a 


1 Jh4bua; now under the Bhop4war Agency. 
? Mirat-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, 249. 
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transfer him to the governorship of the Berérs. Murdd Bakhsh borrow- 
ing £55,000 (54 dakhs of rupees) from, the sons of Santidds Jauhari, 
£4000 (Rs. 40,00) from Ravidds partner of Sdntidis, and £8800 
(Rs. 88,000) from Sdnmal and others, raised an army and arranged to. 
meet his brother prince Aurangzih, and with him march against the 
Maharaja Jasvatsingh of Jodhpur and Kasam Khan, whom Shah 
Jehan had appointed viceroys of MAlwa and Gujarat, and had ordered 


- to meet at Ujjain and march against the princes. - Murdid Bakhsh and 


Aurangzib, uniting thew forces early in a.p. 1658, fought an obstinate 
battle with Jasvantsineb, in which they were victorious, and entered 
Ujjam in triumph. From Ujjain prince Murad Bakhsh wrote Muata- 


‘mid Khan his eunuch an order allotting to Manikehand £15,000. 


(Rs. 1,50,000) from the revenues of Surat, £10,000 (Rs. 1,009,000) 
from Cambay, £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,00) from Pitlad, £7500 (Rs. 75,000) 
from Dholka, £5900 (Rs, 50,000) from Broach, £4500 (Rs. 45,000) 
from Viramgdm, and £3000 (Rs, 30,000) from the salt works, in all 
£55,000 (54 lakhs of rupees), Further sums of £1000 (Rs. 40,000) 
are mentioned as due to Ravidds partner of Santid’s, and £8800 
(Rs. 88,000) to Sdnmal and others. From Ujjain the princes advanced 
on Agra, At Dholpir they fought astill more obstinate battle with the 
imperial forces commanded by prince Dara Shikoh and after a long 
and doubtful contest were victorious. Prince Dard Shikoh fled to 
Dehli, and the princes advanced and took possession of Agra. After 
confining his father, Aurangzib marched for Mathura, and having no 
further use of Murdd, he there seized and imprisoned him. From 
Mathura, Aurangzib went to Dehli from which Dard Shikoh had 
meanwhile retired to Lithor. 


In'a.p, 1658, while his father was still alive, Aurangzib assumed 
the imperial titles and ascended the throne. In a.p, 1659 he appointed 
Shah Nawdz Kh in Satdvi thirty-first viceroy of (iujarat, with Rahmat. 
Khan as minister. On this -occasion Siintidis received a decree 
directing that the provincial officials should settle his accounts and 
Kutb-ud-din Kheshei was appointed to Norath. Shah Nawaz Khao 


_ was the father-in-law of both Aurangzib and Mugéd Bakhsh. Shortly 


after his appointment, while Murad’s wife was paying a visit to 
her father, prince Dard Shikoh leaving Kachh, where he had been 
hospitably received by the Ray, male a sudden descent on Gujarat. 
The viceroy, won over by the entreaties of his daughter who saw 
in the success of Dird a hope of release for her husband, joined the 
prince who enteret Ahmedabad. After raising funds from Surat 
and Ahmedébiéd he collected an army of 2200 horse and 
appointing Sayad Ahmed deputy viceroy, marched towards Ajmir, once 
more to try his chance of empire: .He was defeated and fled to 
Ahmedabad, where Sardér Khan, who had confined Sayad Ahmed, 
closed the gates of the city in his face. Tne unhappy prince retired to 
Kachh, but finding no support fled to Sindh, where he was treacher- 
ously seized and handed to his brother by *the chief of Jan. The 
emperor Aurangzib, forgiving Jasvantsingh his opposition at Ujjain, 
conferred on him the government of Gujardt, and in the place of 
Rahmat Khén appointed Makramat Khan to act as minister. Sardér 


* 
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Khan was thanked for his loyal conduct and made governor of Broach. Chapter III. ° 
Praise was also given to Sher and Abid of the Babi family. Presents Muachal 


were bestowed on K'utb-ud-din, governor of Sorath, and, shortly after, Viceroys. 
for his refusal-to help prince Dara, Tamdehi chief of Kachh was - Auranaab 
rewarded. These measures removed all signs of disaffection at the E-peror, 


accession of Auranezib. A decree was issued directing Rahmat Khan 1698-1707. 
the minister to forbid the cultivation of the bang plant. “MoAtasibs — ‘Fy,’ANTSINGH 

; ieaace : y-second 
or censors were appointed to prevent the drinking-of wine or the use of . Viceroy, 
intoxicating drugs and preparations. On the formal installation of 1659 - 1662. 
Aurangzib in a.pD. 1658-59 the Ahmeddbid K4zi was ordered to read ° 
the sermon in his name. The K4zi objected that Shah Jehan was alive. 
Sheikh Abdul Wahhab, a Sunni Bohora of Pattan, whom on account of 
his learning and intelligence Aurangzib bad made Kazi of his camp, 
contended that the weakness and age of Shah Jehdn made a successor 
necessary. The Bohora prevailed and the sermon was read in Aurang- 
zib’s name. 


In a.v. 1662 Jasvantsingh received orders to march to the Dakhan Jasvantsinghji 


anil join prince Muazzam against Shivdji the Maratha leader; and sent against 
Kutb-ud-din, governor of Sorath, was directed to act for him in his er ee 
absence. In this year Mahadbat Khan was appointed thirty-third ne tee 
viceroy of Gujarat, and Sarddér Khan, the governor of Broach, was 
sent to [dar to suppress disturbances. About a.p. 1664 Kanmalji or Mandnar 
Satarsdla Jim of Navinagar died, ‘eaving by a Rihthod mother a child BAAN 
7. ey Pa pee Spe . Thirty -third 
named Likha whom the late chief’s brother singh! with the aid Viceroy: 
of the Rav of Kachh and other JAdejas, set aside and himself mounted 1662 - 1668, 
the throne. Mafik fsa. aservant of thefamily, tcok Likha to Ahmedabad 
and invoked the aid of the viceroy. Kutb-ub-din marching on Navd- ’ 
nagar, defeated and slew Raisingh, took possession of Navdnagar, and Capture of 
annexed the territory, changing the name of the city into Islamnagar. Navanagar 
Raisingh’s son, Taméchi, then an infant, escaped and was sheltered in ae 


Kachh. In the same year (a.p. 1664) a Baluch personating Dard 
Shikoh, was joined by many Kotis, and disturbed the peace of the 
Chinval, now a portion of the Ahmedabad collectorate north of 
Viramgim, With the aid of Sherkhdn Babi, Mahdbat Khén quelled 
thes: disturbances, and established two new military posts, one at 
Gajna under Cambay and one at Beipir under Petlad. 


In this year an imperial decree was received requiring the dis- 
continuance of the following abuses: The charging of blackmail by 
executive subordinates ; A tax on private individuals on their cutting 
their own trees ; forced purchases by state servants ; The levy by local 
officers of a tax on persons starting certain crafts ; The levy of a tax on 
laden carts and gn cattle for sale ; -The closing of Hindu shops cn the 
Jain Puchusan and at the monthly elevenths or Lhudas:; Forced | 
labour ; The exclusive purchase of new grain by. revenue officers ; ‘lhe 
exclusive sale by officers of the vegetables and other produge of their 
gardens; A tax on the slaughtering of eattle in addition to that on 
their sale; Payments to the Ahmednagar Kolis to prevent Musalmans 
praying in the Ahmednagar mosque ; The re-opening of certain Hindu 
temples ; The aggressive conduct and obscenity practised during the 
Holi and Diyéli holidays ; The sale by Hindus of toy horses and elephants 
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- during Musalman holidays; The exelusive -sale of rice by certain 


riche Banias ; The exclusive purchase by Imperial officers of roses for 
the manufacture of rosewater; The mixed gatherings of men and 
women at Musalman shrines ; The setting up of zezas or holy hands 
and the sitting of harlots on roadsides or in markets ; The charging by 
revenue officers of scarcity rates ; The special tax in Pardntij, Mcdasa, 
Vadnagar, Bisndpur, and Harsol on Musalman owners of mango 
trees ; The levy of duty both at Surat and Ahmedabdd from English 
and Dutch merchants! : 


In the same year (4.p. 1664) Shivaji made a rapid descent on Surat, 
then undefended by walls, and, by p.undering the city, created great 
alarm over the whole province. The viceroy. Mahibat Khan marched 
to Surat with the following chiefs and officers: Jagmal, proprietor 
of Sdnand ; the governor of Dholka ; Shédimal, chief of Idar; Sayad 
Hasan shan, governor of Idar; Muhammad Abid with 200 superior 
landholders of the district of Wadi; the Raja of Dungarpur ; 
Sabalsingh Raja of Wadhwan and other chiefs of Jhdldvadh ; Lél 
Kahin chief of Mandva in the Gaikwar’s dominions near Atarsumba ; 
the chief of Elol under Ahmednagar in the Mahi Kantha Agency ; 
Prathiréj of Haldarvds; and the chief of Belpdr. Before the. 
viceroy’s army arrived at Surat Shivaji had carried off his plunder 
to his head-quarters at Réygad.? After remaining three months at 
Surat levying tribute from the superior landholders, the viceroy 
returned to Ahmedabid, acd Indyat Khin, the revenue coliector 
of Surat, built a w&ll round the town for its protection, About 
this ‘time Kutb-ud-din Khan, governor of Sorath, ws sent with en 
army to aid the Mahdréja Jasvantsinch in the Dakhan and Sardar 
Khan was appointed in his place. In a.p. 1666 the Marathdés again 
attacked and plundered Surat, and in the same year the deposed 
emperor Shih Jehdndied. Aurangzib attempted to induce the English 
ta supply him with European artillerymen and engingers. The request 
was evaded. In this year the viceroy, Mahdbat Khan, in’ place of the 
old iron ¢oins, te aced a copper coinage intd Gujardt. Sardar 
Khan, the governor of J andgadh, was put in charge of Isl¢mnagar 
(Navanagar) and 500 additional! horsemen were plazved “under him. 
Special checks by branding and inspection were introduced to prevent 
nobles and others keeping less than their proper contingent of horse. 
In the same year the cultivator who paid the rent was acknowledged 
to be the owner of the land and a system of strengtheners | or 
tukdwi after due security was intrcduced, 


In a.p, 1668, Bahadur Khan Khin Jehin, who had formerly been 
viceroy of Allahabad, was appointed viceroy of Gujarat, with Haji 
Shafi Khan, and afterwards Khwajah Muhammad Hashim, as his 
ministers. Khén Jehan joined’ his government in a.p, 1609, and in 
A.D. 167@ Shivaji again plundered Surat. In a.p. 1670 Shivaji made 

a ee a ee et A eee 

’ Mirat-i-Nhmedi, Persian Text, 274, 279. : 

> Raygad (north latitude 18° 14”; east longitude 73° 30’), the name given in AeD. 1662 


to Rairi, a hill fortress in the Mah4d sub-division of the Kolaba collectorate, Shfvayji 
teok the place and made it his capital in A.D. 1662, 
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an attempt on Janjira,! the residence and, stronghold of the Sidi or 
-Abyssitian admirals of Bijapur. Sidi Yakut the commander of 
Janjira applied for aid to the governor of Surat. On his offering to 
become a vassal of the emperor and place his. fleet’ at the emperor’s 
disposal, Sidi Yakut received the titte of. Yakut Khan, and a yearly 
subsidy of £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) payable from the port ef Surat. 
About the same time Sayad Diler Khan, who had, accompanied 
Maharaja Jasvantsingh to the Dakhan, was -recalled by the viceroy 
Khin Jehan and sppointel governor of Sorath in place of Sardar 
Khén, who was sent to Idar. Sayad Haidar, in charge cf the military 
post ot Haidarébad, about twenty-four miles south of . Ahmedabad, 
reported that he had put down the rebellion but recommended that a 
small fort should be built, In a.p. 1670 the emperor summoned Diler 
Khan to diseuss Dakhan affairs, and sent him to the seat of war 
replacing him in the government of Sorath by Sardér Khan. 
In «.p. 1671, Bahddur Khan Khén Jehain was sent as viceroy to 
the Dakhan. He was relieved by the Maharaja Jasvantsingh, who, as 
viceroy, received an assignment of the districts of Dhandhtka and 
Pitlid. In a.p, 1673 through the intercession. of the viceroy, Jam 
Taméchi, the son of Rdéisingh, on condition of serving the viceroy and 
of keeping order was restored to Navdnagar, and £wenty-five .villages 
were granted to certain: dependent Jadeja Rajputs. .So leng as the 
emperor Aurangzib lived the city of Navanagar (Islimnagar) remained 
in the hands of a Musalman noble, the Jam residing at Khambhaha, a 
town about thirty miles south-west of the head-quarters of the state. 
In 4.p. 1707, on Aurangzib’s death, the Jam was allowed to return to 
Navdnagar where he built a strong fert. Similarly so long as Aurangzib 
"lived, the Jam forbore to work the pearl fisheries im the Gulf of 
Kachh, but afterwards again made use of this source of revenue. Early 
in, 1674 an order issued forbidding the levy from Musalméans of 
rahaduri ov trassit dues, of taxes on fish vegetables grass firewood and 
other forest produce, on Muhammadan artisans, and many other miscel- 
laneous dues. ‘Ihe officer in charge of Morvi, which was then an 
imperial district, was ordered to strive to increase its population and 
revenue, and the chief of Porbandar, also an imperial district, on 
condition of service and of protecting the port was allowed a fourth 
share of its revenue. Much diseontent was caused by enforcing an 


imperfal order confiscating all wazéfah land, that is all land held-on © 


religidus tenure by Hindus. 


About the close of the year a.p. 1674, Mahdraja Jasvantsinghji was’ 


relieved and sent to Kabul, and Muhammad Amin Khan Umdat-ul- 
Mulk, who had just been defeated at Kabul, was appointed thirty-sixth 
viceroy of Gujarat, receiving an assignment of the districts of Pitan 
and Viramgdm. Among the military posts mentioned in the Mirxt-i- 
Ahmedi is that of Sddra or Shahdarah the present head-quarters ‘of the 
Mahi Kéntha Agency, also called Islémabdd,? which was under the 





“! Janjira-(north latitude 17° 59’ to 18° 32’) that is Jazérah the Island, on the western 
coust, about forty-four miles south of Bombay. 


* Another post of Islamabad was at Punadra in the parganah of Azamdbdéd on ~ 


the Watrak about twenty-one miles east-south-east of Ahmedabad. Azamdbad was built 
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command of Sayad Kamal, son of Sayad Kdémil.. The Babi family 
were now rising into importance. Muhammad Muzaffar, son of Sher 
Khan Babi, was governor of Kadi, and Muhammad Mubdriz, another 
son of Sher Babi, was in charge of one of the posts under Kadi. 
Kamal Khan Jhalori, who had heen removed from the government of 
Palanpur and replaced by Muhammad Fateh, was now restored to his 
former post. About the same time, at the representatign of Mulla 
Hasan Gujarati, twenty-one villages were taken from Bijdépur and 
Kadi and Patan and formed into the separate division of Visalnagar: 
In a.d. 1676, the fort of Jandgidh was put into repair, and Sheikh 
Nizdm-ud-din Ahmed, minister (f Gujardét, was sent to Malwa, and 
was succeeded by Muhammad Sharif. The Kankrej Kelis were again 
rebellious, and Muhammad Amin Khan Umdat-ul-Mulk went against 
them and remained four months in their country, subduing them and 
enforcing tribute. In the end of .p. 1678, the viceroy paid his respects 
to the emperor-at Ajmir. The émperor forbade the fining of Musalmén 
officials as contrary to the Muhammadan law and directed that if guilty 
of any fault they should be imprisoned or degraded from office, but 
nof fined. An order was also given to change thé name-of the new 
Visalnagar district to Rastlnagar. 


At this time (A.D. 1679) the emperor was doing his utmost to erush 
both the Rana of Udepur and the Rathods of Mdrwir. While the 
emperor was at Chitor, Bhimsing the Rina’s youngest son raided 
into Gujarat plundering Vadnagar Visalnagar and 6ther towns and 
villages, The chief of Idar, thinking the opportunity favourable for 
regaining his independence, expelled the Mubammadan garrison from 
Idar and established himself in his capital. Muhammad Amin Khan 
sent Muhammad Bahlol Khan Shirwéni who with the help of the 
Kasbatis of Pardntij re-took Idar, and the chief pursued by Bahlol 
Khan fled to the hills, where he died in a cave from want of his usual 
dose of opium to which he was much addicted. His body was found 
by a woodcutter who brought the head to Bahlol Khan. The head was 
recognized by the chief’s widow, who from that day put on mourning. 
Muhammad Bahlol Khan was much praised, and was appointed to the 
charge of Idar, and at the same time the minister Muhanimad Sharif 
was suceeeded by Abdiil Latif.! 


To this time -belones an imperial decree imposing the jacyah or 
head tax on all subjects not professing the Muhammadan faith, 
and another regulating the levy from Musalmans of the zukd¢ or poor 
rate.? In 1681 a severe famine led to riots in Ahmedabad. As the 





by Azam Khan during his viceroyalty (A.D. 1635 - 1642) and at his request by permission 
of the emperor Shah Jehun was erected into a pdrganah. For the pay of the garrison 
twelve villages were attached from the neighbouring parganahs of Bahyal and Kapad- 
vanj, ; 
* The Mirit-i-Ahmedi (Persian Text, 311) adds that Bahlol’s following of Kasbdtis 
Was sO poorly equipped that he had to mount many of them, for whom he could not find 
horses, on bullocks. The sense of security in the mind of the [dar chief bred by con- 
tempt at the sight of this motley crowd'was the chief cause of Bahlol’s success, 

The zakdt or purification is the tax required by law to be- given annually to the 
poor, It is levied on camels, oxen, buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, asses, mules, and 
gold or silver whether in money or ornaments or vessels, The tax is not levied on any 
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viceroy Muhammad Amfn was returning in state from the [Id prayers 
Abu Bakr an Ahmedabad Sheikh instigated the people to throw stones 
and dust. The viceroy’s bodyguard attacked the mob; but owing to 
the viceroy’s forbearance no serious results followed. On hearing of the 
riot the emperor ordered the city to be put: under martial law. The 
more politic viceroy contented himself by inviting Sheikh Abu Bakr 
and others to a banquet, After dinner he gave a piece of a poisoned 
watermelon to Abu Bakr, who died and the riot with him. In 4.D. 
1683 Muhammad Amin the viceroy died. According to the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi, Muhammad Amin was one of .the best of Gujarat governors. 
The emperor Aurangzib used to say “‘ No viceroy of mine keeps order 
like Amin Khan 

Amin Khan was suceeeded by Mukhtér Kh4n as thirty-seventh 
viceroy, Abdul Latif continuing to hold the office of minister. Fresh 
orders were passed forbidding import dues on merchandise, fruit, grass, 
firewood, and similar produce entering Ahmeddbdéd. In 1682 a decree 
was received ordering pauper prisoners to be provided with rations 
and dress at the cost of the state. In 1623 the Sdbarmati rose so 
high that the water reached as far as the 7% Darwdzah or Triple 
Gateway in the west of Ahmeddbdd city. In consequence of 
disturbances in Sorath the viceroy ealled on the minister to advance 
funds for an éxpedition. The minister refused to make advances 
without special orders from the emperor. On a reference to court the 
minister was directed to make advances in emergent cases. In A.p, 
1584, at the request of. the inhabitants of that city Abdir Rahman 
Krori, the governor of Deva Patan, was removed and in his place 
Muhammad Sayad chose Sarddr Khd4n as governor of Sorath. In the 
following year on the death of Sard4r Khan at Thatha in Sindh, where 
be had gone as viceroy, he was, in the first instance, succeeded in the 
government of Sorath by Sayad Muhammad Khan. Not long after 
Sorath was assigned as a personal estate tothe emperor’s second son 


prince Muhammad Azam Shah Bahddur and during the prince’s ~ 


absence Shéhwardi Khan was sent to manage its affairs. Ina.p, 1684 
a famine in Gujardt raised the.price of grain in Ahmeddbdd to such 
a degree that Sheikh Muhy-ud-din, the son of the Kazi and regulator 
of prices, was mobbed. 


On the death of the viceroy in 1684 prince Muhammad Azam 
Shih was nominated to succeed him with Kartalab Khan, governor ‘of 
Sorath, as his deputy. Before the prince took charge Kartalab Khan 
Was raised to the post of viceroy, and Muhammad Téhir appointed 
minister, In addition to his command as viceroy of Gujarat, Kartalab 
Khan was afterwards placed in charge of Jodhpur. In this rearrange- 
ment besides his previous personal estate, the district of Petldid was 


assigned to prince Muhammad Azam Shah, and Sher Afghan Khan, 


son of Shdhwardi Khdn, was appointed governor of Sorath. In a.p, 





one who owns less than a minimum of five camels, thirty oxen, forty-five sheep, five 
horses, two hundred dirhems or twenty dindrs, The proportion to income is generally 
One-fortieth ; the amount may be paid either in kind or in money, Compare Stanley 
Lane Poole’s Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, 14. 
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1687, Sher Afghan Khén was relieved by Bahlol Shirwéni, but in 
the following year was restored to his command. In a.p. 1689, 


‘on the news of the death of its governor Indyat Khan, Kartalab 


Khan started to settle the affairs of Jodhpur. As soon as he left 
Abmedabid, a rumcur spread that a new viceroy was coming, and 
the troops, with whom as well as with the people of Gujarat Kartalab 
was most popular, grew mutinous. On hearing of this disturbance 
Kartalab Khan at once returned to Ahmedabad and quelled the 
mutiny. His firmness so pleased the emperor that -he gave him the 
title of Shujaat Khén, and placed the governor of Jodhpur under bis 
orders. Shujcat Khén now proceeded to Jcdhpur, where Durgadas 
Rathod, who had incited prince Abkar to rebellion, and Ajitsingh, 
the sonof Mahirdja Jasvantsingh, were causing disturbance. Finding 
that a strong resident governor was required to keep the insurgents’ 
in check, Shujaat Khan appointed Kazim Beg Muhammad Amin, 
a brave and resolute soldier, to be his deputy and returned to 
Ahmedabad, During this viceroyalty the pay of the- leader or 
jamiddr of a troop of titty horse was fixed at £10 (Rs. 100); of 
a do-aspah or 4wo-horse trooper at £6 (Rs. 60) ; and of an ef-aspah or 
one-horse trooper at £3 (Rs.s0) a month. An imperial order was 
also issued directing the levy on merchandise to be taken at the place 
and time of sale instead of the time and place of purchase. As this . 
change caused loss to the revenue the old system was again ‘adopted. 

In a.v. 1690 the minister Am4nat Khén, with the title of Itiméd 
Khan, was made military governor of Surat,.and “Sayad Muhsin was 
chosen minister in his place. To prevent the peons of great. officials 
extorting fees and dues officials were forbidden to entertain peons 
without payment. 


In the following year (a.p. 1891) an attempt on the part of the 
emperor to suppress a body of Musalm4n sectarians led to a somewhat 
serious insurrection. Sayad Shahji was the religious preceptor of the 
Matias of Khandesh and the Momnds cf Gujarat, two classes of convert 
ed Hindus closely allied to the.Khojds of Kathiavada, all of them being. 
followers of Sayad Imém-ud-din an Ismailish missionary who came to 
Gujarat during the reien of Mahmud Begada (a.p. 1459-1513). Hear- 
ing that his followers paid obeisance to their veiled spiritual guide by 
kissing his toe, the emperor ordered the guide to be sent to court to be 
examined before the religious doctors. Afraid of the result of this 
examination, the Sayad committed suicide and was buried at Karamtah 
nine miles south of Ahmedabad. The loss of théir leader so enrage 
his followers that, collecting from all sides, they marched against 
Broach, seized the fort, and slew the governor. The insurgents held 
the fort of Broach against the governor of Baroda who was sent to 
punish them, and for a time successfully resisted the efforts of his suc- 
cessor Nazar Ali khan. At last, at an unguarded spot, some of the 
besiegers stole over the city wall and opening the gates admitted their 
companions. “The Momnds were defeated and almost all slain as they 
sought death either by the sword or by drowning to merit their saint’s 
favour in the next world. 


ih ap: 1692 Shujdat Khan, during his tribute-gathering campaign 


in Jhalévdda and Sorath, stormed the fort of Than, the head-quarters 
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of the plundering Kathis and after destroying the fort returned to 


Abmedibéd. ShujéAt Khdin was one of the ablest of Gujarat 
viceroys. He gave so much of his attentioh to the management of 
Jodhpur, that he used to spend about six months of every year in 
Mirwdr. He beautified Ahmedabad by bnilding the college and 
mosque still known by his name near the Lal Gate. In a.p. 1642 two 
hundred cart-loads of marble were received from the ancient buildings 
at Patan and the deputy governor Safdar Khin Babi wrote that if a 
thousand cart-loads more were required they could be supplied from 
the same source. At this time the emperor ordered that Sheikh Akram- 
ud-din, the local tax-collector, should levy the head tax from the 
Hindus of Palanpur and Jhdlor. he viceroy deputed Muhammad 
Mujéhid, son of Kamal Khin Jhélori, governér of Palanpur to help 
in collecting. As Durgdd4s Rathod was again stirrmg tumults and 
sedition in Marwar, the viceroy went to Jodhpur, and by confirming 
their estates to the chief vassals and landholders and guaranteeing 
other public measures on condition of service, persuaded them to aban- 
don their alliance with Durgddds against whom he sent his depaty 
Kazim Beg, who expelled him from Mdrwér. After appointing 
‘Kuavér Muhkamsingh, governor of Mertha in Mérwdr, Shujiat Khan 
returned to Ahmedabad. In 4.v. 1693, at the request of Sher Afghan 
_ Khén, governor of Sorath, the walls of the fort of Jagat were restored. 

In this year the viceroy went to Jhélévdda to esact tribute. On 
his return to Ahmeddbid Safdar Khan Babi, governor of Patan, wrote 
to the viceroy, and at bis request the forts of Kambhoi and Samprah 
were repaired. The viceroy now went to Jodhpér and from that 
returned to-Ahmedabdd. A circumstance in connection with a sum of 
Rs. 7000*spent on the repairs of forts illustrates the close imperial 
supervision of provincial accounts, The item having come to imperial 
notice from the provincial disbursement sheets was disallowed as unfair 
and ordered to be refunded under the rule that such charges were to be 
met out of-their incomes by the local governors and military deputy 
governors. Imperial officers were also from time to time deputed to 
collect from the books of the desd#’s statements of provincial disburse- 
ments and receipts for poriods of ten years that they might render an 
independent check. In this year the emperor hearing that Ajitsingh 
and Durgddas were again contemplating rebellion ordered the viceroy 
to Jodhpur. Muhammad Mubariz Babi was at the same time appoint- 
ed deputy governor of Vadnagar, and an order was issued that the 
revenue of Patan should be paid to Shujéat Khin instead of as formerly 
into the imperial treasury. In this year also Safdar Khan Babi, 
governor of Patan, was succeeded by Mubdriz Khan Babi. Not long 
afterwards under imperial orders the viceroy directed Muhammad 
Mubdriz Babi to destroy the Vadnagar temple of Hateshwar-Mahdidev 
the Nagar Bréhmans’ special guardian. 

In a.v. 1696, Muhammad Bahlol Shirwani, governor of Baroda, died, 
and his place was supplied by Muhammad Beg Khén. During this 
year the viceroy again went to Jodhpar and remained there for some 
months, In A.p. 1637 Buldki Beg the mace-bearer arrived from the 
imperial court to’ settle disputes connected with the Navdnagar succes- 
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sion, and to inquire into complaints made by the inhabitants of Sorath. 
In 1696 an imperial circular was addressed to all officers in charge of 
districts ordering them to show no réspect or consideration for royalty 
in their efforts to capture or kill the rebel prince Akbar. About the 
same time Durgddis Rathod, in whose charge were the son and 
daughter of prince Akbar, made an application to Shujaéat Khan, pro- - 

* posing a truce, and saying that he wished personally to hand the 
children to their grandfather. Shujaat Khan agreed and Durgddas re- 
stored Akbar’s children to the emperor. Aurangzib finding the children 
able to repeat the whole Kurddn was much pleased with Durgddas, and 
made peace with him, assigning him as a personal estate the lands of 
Mertha in Jodhpur, and afterwards adding to this the grant of Dhan- 
dhtka and other districts of Gujarét. In consequence of a failure of 
crops the price of grain rose so high that the government share of the 
produce was brought to Ahmedabéd and sold in public to the poor 
and needy. About this time Muhammad Mubédriz Babi was killed by 
a Koli who shot him with an arrow while he was sacking the village 
of Samprah.! Safdar Khdén Babi was appointed deputy governor of 
Patan in his stead. 


In the same year it was reported to the emperor that the money- 
changers and capitalists of Ahmedabid in making payments passed 
money short of weight to poor men and in receiving charged an - 
exchange of two to three tankds the rupee. The Sibah and minister 


were ordered to stop the currency of rupees more than two sarkhs 
short.? 


In a.p. 1698, on the death of Itim4d Khdn, his son Muhammad 
Muhsin was made minister, and he was ordered to hand the district 
of Mertha to Durgddas Rathod. Among other changes Muhammad ” 
Munim was raised to the command of the fort of Jodhpur and Khw4jab 
Abdul Hamid was appointed minister. Owing toa second failure of 
rain 1698 was a year of much scarcity in Marwar and north Gujarat. 
The accounts of this year notice a petition addressed to the viceroy 
by a Sinor Brahman, praying that he might not be seized as a carrier 
or labourer? In connection with some revenue and civil affairs, 
a difference of opinion arose between Shujiat Khan and Safdar Khép | 
Babi, deputy governor of Patan. Safdar Khan resigned, and, until a 
successor was appointed, Muhammad Bahlol Shirwani was directed to 
administer the Patan district. In the same year the emperor bestowed 
the government of Sorath on Muhammad Beg Khan. In a.p. 1699 
Durgddds Rathod obtained from the emperor not only a pardon for 
Ajitsngh, son of the late Maharija Jasvantsingh, but procured him 


eee 


1 This Samprah according to the Mirit-i-Ahmedi, Persian Text, II. 127, was & sinall 
hee ey ve ne in Parganah Bahyal twenty miles north-east of Ahmedabad. It is 
now in the Gaekwér’s territory, Bahyal was under Pata i the place is 
described as under Patan. - J y n, so in the text the p 
_ ? The surkh or little black-dotted red seed of the Abrus precatorius is called ghungehi 
in Hindi and cock’s-eye, chashmi-i-khuris, in Persian, Asa weight the seed is known 
Bn 8 Fats 96 going to the to/a. It is used in Weighing precious stones. Blochmann’s 
sae iene 16 note 1 and Mirit-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, 366. 

mor in aroda 7 r q ° . : 
south of Baroda, territory on the right bank of the Narbad& about thirty miles 
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an assignment of lands in, as well as the official charge of, the districts of 
Jhdlor and Sdéchorin Marwar. Mujahid Khan Jhélori, who as represent- 
ing a family of landholders dating as far back as the Gujardt Sultans, 
had held Jhdélor and Sachor, now received in their stead the lands in 
Palanpur and Disa which his descendants still hold. In this year also 
(a.p. 1699) Amanat Khan, governor of Surat, died, and the Marathds 
. making a raid mto the province, Shujait Khénsent Nazar Ali Khan to 
drive them out. About this time an imperial order arrived, addressed 
to the provincial /iwdx directing him to purchase 1000 horses for the 
government at the average rate of £20 (Rs. 2UU). 


In 4.D. 1700 on the death of Firaz Khan Mewati, deputy governor 
of Jodhptir, the viceroy appointed in his piace Muhammad Zahid from 
Viramgiam, Raja Ajitsingh of Marwar was now ordered to repair to 
court, and as he delayed, a mohsal or speed fine was imposed upon him 
in agreement with Shujaat Khan’s directions. About this time an order 
came to Kamal Khén Jhalori for the despatch to the emperor of some 
of the Palanpur chitdhs or hunting leopards which are still in demand 
in other parts of India. In the same year the manager of Dhandhika 
on behalf of Durgddds Rathod, asked the viceroy for aid against the 
Kathis, who were plundering that district. The viceroy ordered 
Muhammad Beg, governor of Sorath, to march against them. At this 
time Shujéat Khan despatched Nazar Ali Khan with a large force to 
join the imperial camp which was then at Panhdla in Kolhdpur. 
Shujéat Khan, who had so long and ably filled the office of viceroy in 
a most critical time, died in a.p. 1703: In his place prince Muhammad 
Aazam Shah, who was then at Dhar in Malwa, was appointed thirty- 
ninth viceroy of Gujarat, as well as governor of Ajmir and Jodhpur ; 
and until his arrival the minister Khwaéjih Abdui Hamid Khan was 
ordered to administer the province. Owing to the recall of the late 
governor’s troops from many of the posts disorders broke out in the 
Patan districts and the Kolis plundered the country and made the 
roads impassable. 


On his way from the Dakhan to Ahmedabad, the chief of Jhdbua, 
a state now under the Bhopdwar Agency, paid his respects to the new 
viceroy and presented him with a tribute of £1600 (Rs. 16,000). 
Among other arrangements the prince sent to Jodhpur Jafar Kuli, son 
of Kazim Beg, as deputy governor, and appointed Durgédds Rathod 
governor of Pdtan. Shortly after, on suspicion of his tampering with 
the Rathod Rajputs, an order came from the emperor to summon 
Durgddas to the prince’s court at -Ahmedabdad, and there confine him 
or slay him! Safdar Khin Babi, who, in displeasure with Shujiat 
Khan had retired to Mdlwa, returned and offered to slay or capture 


Durgddds, who was accordingly invited -to the prince’s court at. 


Ahmedabid. Durgddds came and pitched his camp at the village 
of Bareja on the Sdbarmati near Ahmeddbid. On the day 
Durgddas was to present himself, the prince, on pretence of a hunt, 
had ordered the attendance of a strong detachment of the army. 





1 Mirat-i-Ahmedi, Persian Text, 372, 
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When all was ready and Safdar Khan Babi and his sons appeared 
mailed and gauntleted the prince sent for Durgaddés. As this day 
was an eleventh or agidras Durgddds had put off waiting on the 
prince until the fast was over. Growing suspicious of the number’ of 
messengers from the prince, he burned his tents and fled. Safdar 
Khan Babi was sent in pursuit. He was overtaking Durgdadds when 
Durgadas’ grandson praying his grandfather to make good his escape, 
stayed behind with a band of followers, charged the pursuers, and after 
a@ gallant combat, he and his Rajputs were slain. The grandson of 
Durgdédas was killed in.a hand-to-hand fight with Salabat Khan, the 
son of Safdar Khan Babi. Emerald rings are to this day wom 
by youths of the Bibi families of North Gujarat in memory of 
the emerald earrings which adorned the young Rajput and were 
afterwards worn by Saldbat as trophies of this fight. Meanwhile 
Durgadds had reached Unjih-Undwa, forty miles east of Patan, and 
from Unjah made his way to Patan. From Patan, taking his family 
with him, he retired to Thardd, and from that to Marwdr, where 


che was afterwards joined by Ajitsingh of Maérw:ir, whom the emperor 


opposed on the ground of illegitimacy. The imperial troops followed 
and took possession of Patan, putting to death the head of the city: 
police. ° 


In his old age the emperor Aurangzib became more and more strict in 
religious matters. In 1702 an imperial order forbad the making of 
almanacs as contrary to the Muhammadan law. Hindus were also 
forbidden.to keep Mubhammadan servants. 

About this time (4.p. 1700) news arrived that the Mardth4s with a 
force of 10,000 horse were threatening Surat from the foot of the Kaséra 
pass and the confines of Sultanpur and Nandurbdr. The viceroy 
despatched a body of troops to guard Surat against their incursions. 
Disputes between the government and the Portuguese were also injuring 
the trade of the province. In a.p. 1701 the viceroy received an order 
from Court directing bim to destroy the temple of Somnath beyond 
possibility of repair. The despatch adds that a similar order had been 
issued at the beginning of Aurangzib’s reign. In a.p. 1703, at the 
request of the merchants of Gujarat, with the view of inducing the 
Portuguese to let ships from Surat pass unmolested and release some 
Musalmans who had been imprisoned on their way back from Makkah, 
orders were issued that certain confiscated Portuguese merchandise 
should be restored to its owners, Animperial order was also received 
to encourage the art of brocade weaving in Ahmedabid. In a.p. 1704, 
Safdar Khin Babi was raised to be governor of Bijdpur, about fifty 
miles north-east of Ahmedibaid. Saranddz Khan was at the same time 
appointed to Sorath instead of Muhammad Beg Khan, who was placed 
in charge of the lands round Ahmeddbdd. As the Mardéthds ‘once 
more threatened Surat, Mustafa Kuli, governor of Broach, was sent 
with 1000 horse to defend the city. 

Certain passages in Aurangzib’s letters to prince Adzam when (A.D. 
1703-1705) viceroy of Gujarat, show how keen and shrewd an interest 
the aged emperor maintained in the government of his viceroys. In 
Letter 19 he writes to prince Aazam; To take the government of Sorath 
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from Fateh Jang Khan Rébi and give it to your chamberlain’s brother 
is to break a sound glass vessel with your own hands, These 
Babis have been time out of mind a respected race in Gujardt 
and are well versed in the arts of war. There is no sense -in 
giving the management of Sorath to anyone but to a Babi. - Sorath 
is a place which ‘commanders of five thousand like Hasan Alikhd4n 
and Safshikan Khan have with difficulty administered. If your 
officers follow the principles laid down by the late Shujdat , Khan, 
it will be well. Ifthey do not, the province of Gujarat is such that if 
order is broken in one or two places, it will not soon be restored. For 
the rest you are your own master. I say not, do this or do that; 
loot that the end is good,- and do that which is easiest. In 
another passage (Letter 37 to the same prince Adzam) Aurangzib 


writes ; You who are a well intentioned man, why do you not retaliate - 


on oppressors? Over HajipGr Aminpir and other posts. where 
atrocities occur every day, and at Kapadvanj where the Kolis rob 
the highways up to the posts, you have made your chamberlain and 
artillery superintendent your commandant. He entrusted his powers 
to his carrion-eating and fraudulent relatives. Owing to his influence 
-the oppressed cannot come to you . . . Youought to give the 
command to one of the Gujardtis like Safdar Khan Babi or one of the 
sons of Bahlal Shfrw4ni who have earned reputations during the 
administration of the late Shuj4at Khan and who are popular with 
the people. Else I tell you plainly that on the Day of Justice 
we shall be caught for neglecting to punish the oppressions of our 
servants. 


In a.p. 1705, as the climate of Gujarét did not agree with prince 
Aazam, Ibraéhim Khén, viceroy of Kashmir, was appointed fortieth 
viceroy of Gujarét, and his son Zabardast Khan, viceroy of 
Lahor, was appointed to the government of Ajmir and Jodhpur. 
Prince Adzam at once went to Burhdnpur in Khdndesh, handing 
charge of Gujarat to the minister Abdil Hamid Khan until the new 
viceroy should arrive. Durgddds Rathod now asked for and received 
pardon, Abdtl Hamid Khan was ordered to restore the lands formerly 
granted to Durgddds, and Durgddas was directed to act under Abdul 
Hamid’s orders. In a.p. 1705 the emperor learned that Khanji, a 
successor of Kutb the high priest-of the Ismdilia Bohords, had sent out 
twelve missionaries to win people to his faith, and that his followers had 
subseribed Rs. 1,14,000 to relieve those of their number who were 
imprisoned. The emperor: ordered that the twelve missionaries should 
' be secured-and sent to him and appointed Sunni Mullds to preach in 

their villages and bring the Bohoras’ children to the Sunni form of 
faith. 


About this time (a.p.1705) the Mardthds, who had long been - 


hovering on the south-east frontiers of the province, bursting into 
south Gujarat with an army 15,000 strong, under the leadership of 
Dhandji Jadhav, defeated the local forces and laid the country waste, 
Abdil Hamid Khén, who was then in charge of the province, 
ordered all governors of districts and officers in charge of posts 
to collect their men and advance to Surat. Between Nazar Ali 
Khén and Safdar Khdn Babi, the officers in command of this 
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army, an unfortunate jealousy prevailed.. Not knowing where the 
Mardthds were to be’ found, they halted on the Narbada near the 
Baba Pidrah ford. Here they remained for a month and a half, the 
leaders contenting themselves with sending out spies to search for the 
enemy. At last, hearing of the approach of the Mardthds, they sent 
to head-quarters asking for artillery and other reinforcements. In 
reply, Abdal Hamid Khan, a man of hasty temper, upbraided them 
for their inactivity and for allowing so much time to pass without 
making their way to Surat. Orders were accordingly at onee issued 
for an adv&nce, and the army next halted at Ratanpfr in Réjpipla. 
Here, apparently from the jealousy of the commanders, the different 
chiefs pitched their camps at some distance from each other. Finding 
the enemy’s forces thus scattered, the Marathds, under the command 
of Dhanaji Jadhav, lost no time in advancing against them. First: 
attacking the camp of Safdar Khan Babi, they defeated his troops, killed 
his son, and took prisoner the chief himself. Only a few of his men, 
with his nephew Muhammad Aazam, escaped to the camp of Nazar Ali 
Khan, Next, the Mardthis attacked the army under Muhammad 
Purdil Khan Shirwdni; and it also they defeated. Of the Musalman 
army those who were not slain, drowned in the Narbada, or captured, 
reached Broach in miserable plight, where they were relieved by Akbar 
Ali Khén, Nazar Ali Khan burned his tents and surrendered to the 
Mardthds, by whom he was well treated. 


The Mardthads now heard that Abdul Hamid Khén was coming with 
an army to oppose them. Thinking he would not risk a battle, they 
went to the Baba Pidrah ford, and there crossed the Narbada. That 
very day Abdul Hamid Khan, with Muhammad Sher and Muhammad 
Salabat, sons of Safdar Khan Babi, and others came to the spot where 
the Marathds were encamped. All night long they were harassed by 
the Mardthds, and next morning found the enemy ready for a general 
attack. The Muhammadans, weary with watching, dispirited from the 
defeats of Safdar Khan, and inferior in number to their assailants, were 
repulsed and surrounded. The two sons of Safdar Khan Bébi, and 
two other nobles, seeing that the day was lost, cut their way through 
the enemy and escaped, Abdil Hamid Khan, Nazar Ali Khén, and 
many others were taken prisoners. The Mardthis plundered the 
Muhammadan camp, declared their right to tribute, levied sums from 
the adjacent towns and villages and extorted heavy ransoms which in 
the case of AbdGl Hamid Khan was fixed at as large a sum as £30,(-00 
(Ks, 3 lékhs). The Kolis, seeing the disorganizel state of Gujarat, 
began ravaging the country, and plundered Baroda for two days. At 
Ahbmedabid Muhammad Beg Khan, who had been appointed governor 
of Sorath, was recalled to defend the capital. When the news of the 
defeat at Biba Pidrah*reached Dehli, the emperor despatched prince 
Muhammad Bidér Bakht with a large army to drive out the invaders. 
Before this force reached Gujarét the Marathds had retired, 

Prince Muhammad Bidar Bakht arrived in a.p, 1705 as forty- 
first viceroy, and appointed Amanat Khan governor of the ports of 
Surat and Cambay. News was now received that Ajitsingh of Jodhpur 
and Verisélji of Réjpipla were about to rebel, and the prince took 
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measures to check their plans. About this time the emperor, hearing 
that an attack had been made on the Muhammadan post at Dwarka, 
ordered the temple to b2 levelled to the ground. It seems doubtful 
whether this order was carried out. Nazar Ai Khan, who had formerly 


enjoyed a grant of Halvad in Jhdlavdda, had been driven out by 
Chandrasingh, chief of Vankdner; but, on condition of his expelling 


Chandrasingh, these lands were again granted to him. Kamé4l Khan © 


Jhalori, leaving under h‘s son Firiz Khan at Pdlanpur a body of men 
for the defence of his charge, advanced to Ahmedabad to guard the 
city from Maratha attack. He petitioned that according to Gujarat 
eustom his troops should receive rations so long as they were employed 
on imperial service. To this request the emperor agreed and issued 
orders to the provincial minister. ‘Shortly after Durgédds Rathod 
took advantage of the general confusion to rejoin Ajitsingh, and an 
army was sent to Thardd against them. Ajitsingh was at first forced 
to retire. Finally he succeeded in defeating Kunvar Muhkamsingh, and 
marching on Jodhpur recovered it from Jaafar Kuli, son of Kézim Beg: 
Durgddais meanwhile had taken shelter with the Kolis. At the head 
of a band of robbers, meeting Shah Kuli the son of Kazim Beg on his 
way te joi his appointment as deputy governor of Patan, Durgddés 
attacked and killed him. And soon after at Chanidr in the Chunval, 
laying in wait for Maisim Kali, the governor of Viramg4m, he routed 
his escort, Maasum Kali escaping with difficulty. On condition of 
being appointed governor of Pdtan Safdar Khan Babi now offered to 
kill or capture Durgddas. 


Khan sueceeded in killing him. As the disturbed state of the province 
seemed to requite a change of government Ibr4him Kh4n, who had been 
appoimted viceroy in the previous year, was ordered to join his post. 
This order he reluctantly obeyed in 4.p. 1706. 


SECTION I1.—Fifty Years of Disorder, 1707 - 1757. 


With the death of the emperor Aurangzib, early in a.p. 1707, the 
period of strong government which had latterly from year to year 
been growing weaker came to an end. As soon as Aurangzib’s death 
was known, the Mardthds: under Balaji Vishvandth burst into east 
Gujardt, marching by Jhdbua and Godhra, where they were in- 
effectually opposed by the governor Murdd Baksh. From Godhra they 
went to and plundered the town of Mahuda in Kaira, and proposed 
marching on AhméJabid by way of Nadidd. The viceroy prepared 
to resist them, and, enlisting special troops, camped outside of the city 
near the Kankariya: lake. 
bank of the Sdbarmati opposite Ahmedabid nearly eight thousand 
Musalmdn horse and three thousand foot together with four thousand 
Rajpats and Kolis in three days gathered at the Kankariya camp. 
The viceroy was also joined by Abdal Hédi Pandemal the viceroy’s 
minister, Abd4l Hamid Khdn provincial minister, Muhammad Beg 
Khén, Nazar Ali Khan, Safdar Kh4n Babi, and several other deputy 
governors with their retinues and artillery. 
numbers the practised eye of the viceroy failed to find in the host that 
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His offer was accepted, and as from this — 
time Durgddas is no more heard of, it seems probable that Safdar ~ 
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firmness and unity of purpose which could alone ensure victory over 
the Mardtha hordes. The Mardthas did much mischief, plundering as 
far as Batva, only four-and-a-half miles from the viceroy’s camp. 
The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, whose father was an actor in these 
scenes, describes the panic in the capital of Gujarat which since its 
capture by Muzaffar in A.D. 1583 had been free from the horrors of war. 
Crowds of scared and terror-stricken men women and children’ laden 
with as much of their property as they could carry were pressing from 
the suburbs into the city. In the city the streets were crowded with 
squatters. The cries of parents bereft of children, added to the din 
and turmoil of the soldiery, was like the horror.of the Day of 
Resurrection. The dejected faces of the soldiers beaten in the late 
engagements added to the general gloom. ‘The viceroy, thoroughly 
alarmed, concluded a treaty with Bal4ji, and on receiving a tribute of 
£21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000) the Mardthds withdrew. Meanwhile, in the 
contest between the princes for the throne of Dehli, prince Muhammad 
A’azam Shah was defeated and slain, and prince Muhammad Muazzam 
Shah mounted the throne with the title of Bahddur Shah. Ibrahim 
Khan was confirmed in the post of viceroy of Gujarat, but, fearing 
that the emperor might be displeased at his concession of tribute to the 


Mardthas, he went to Dehli to explain his conduct, and there resigned 
office. 


In a.p. 1708, in consequence of Ibréhim Khén’s resignation, 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan Bahddur Firdz Jang was appointed forty-third 


_ viceroy of Gujardt. The leaning of the new emperor towards 


Shiah tenets and his order to insert in the Friday sermon the words the 
lawful successor of the Prophet afterthe name of ’ Ali, the fourth Khalifah, 
besides giving general dissatisfaction, caused a small disturbance in 
Ahmeddébéd. On the first Friday on which the sermon was read the 
Tardni or ‘Turk soldiers publicly called on the preacher to desist on pain 
of death. The preacher disregarding their threats on the next Friday 
was pulled down from the pulpit by the Tirdnis and brained with a mace. 
In the same year (a.p. 1708), hearing that the representative of Shahi 
Alam had a copy of a Kurdan written by the Imé4m Ali'lakison of Musa 
Raza (a.c, 810-823), the emperor expressed a wish to obtain a sight of 
it, and the viceroy sent it to him at Mandu in charge of Sayad 
Akil and Saldbat Khan Babi. In 4.p,1709, Shariat Khdn, brother of 
Abdul Hamid Kh&n, was appointed minister in place of his brother, 
who obtained the office of chief Kazi. Much treasure was sent to the 
imperial camp by order of the emperor. Ajitsingh of Mdrwdr now 
rebelled and recovered Jodhpur. As the emperor wished to visit 
Ajmir the viceroy of Gujarat was directed to join him with his army. 
At this time the pay of a horseman is said to have been £3 8s. 
(Rs. 34) and of a footman 8s. (Rs. 4) a month. During his 
administration Firiz Jang mtroduced the practice, which his 
successors continued, of levying taxes on ‘grain piece-goods and garden 
produce on his own account, the viceroy’s men by degrees getting into 
their hands the whole power of collecting. In a.p. 1710, when on tour 
exacting tribute, the viceroy fell ill at: Ddénta and was brought to 
Abmeddbid, where he died. As Firdz Jang had not submitted 
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satisfactory accounts, his property was confiscated, and in a.p. 1711 
Aménat Khan, governor of Surat, was appointed deputy viceroy with 
the title of Shahi4mat Khan. When Shahdmat Khén was levying tribute 
from the Kadi and Bijapur districts, he heard that a Maratha force 
had advanced to the Baba Pidrah ford on the Narbada. He at once 
marched to oppose them, summoning Sayad Ahmed Gildni, governor 
-of Sorath, to his assistance. When he reached Ankleshvar, the 
Mardth4s met him, and a battle was fought im which the Marathds 
were defeated. Shahdmat Khan then proceeded to Surat, and, after 
providing for its safety returned to Ahmedabad. In spite of their 
reverse at Ankleshvar the Mardthds from this time began to make 
yearly raids into Gujarat. 

In a.p. 1712, the emperor died, and was succeeded by his son Abél 
Fateh Mutfzz-ud-din Jehandér Shah, and Assif-ud-daulah Asad Khan 
Bahddur was appointed forty-fourth viceroy of Gujardt.- As 
Muhammad Beg Khan, who was then at: Kharkol, was a favourite of 
-the new viceroy and through his interest was appointed deputy, he 
went to Ahmedabdd, and Shahdmat Khdn was transferred to 


Malwa as viceroy. -In the meantime Muhammad Bee Khan was — 


appointed governor of Surat, and Sarbuland Khan Bahddur was sent 
to Ahmedabdd as deputy viceroy. On his way to Gujardt, Sarbuland 
Khan was robbed in the Sagbara wilds to the east of Rdéjpipla. On 
his arrival he promptly marched against the rebellious Kolis of the 
Chunval and subdued them. At the end of the year, as Farrukhsiyar 
son of Azim-us-Shin, second son of the late emperor, was marching 
with a large army on the capital, Sarbuland Khan returned to Dehli. 


This expedition of Farrukhsiyar was successful. He put Jehdnddr 
Shah to death and mounted the throne in a.p. 1713. As he had been 
raised to the throne mainly by the aid of» Sayads Husain Ali and 


Abdullah Khan, the new emperor fell under the power of these nobles. . 


Husain Ali was sent against Ajitsingh of Marwdr, and concluded a 
treaty with that chief, whereby Ajitsingh engaged tosend his son to court 
and to give his daughter to the emperor in marriage: and the marriage 
was solemnised in A.D.1'715. In a.p.1714, shortly after this‘treaty was 
coneluded, Ajitsingh sent his son Abheysingh to court, and on him 
in place of one Sayad Ahmed Gilini was conferred the post of 
governor of Sorath. 
deputy Kéyath Fatehsingh to Jandgadh: Abdul Hamid Khan was 
appointed revenue officer of Surat. After some time .he resigned his 
Surat office and went to court, where on being made superintendent of 
the shrme of Sheikh Ahmed Khattti he returned to Ahmedabad, 
In a.p. 1713 Muhtarim Khan was appointed to succeed him in Surat. 
Harly in a.p. 1714, Shahémat Khan, who had been appointed forty-fifth 
viceroy of Gujarat, was superseded by Daud Khan Pannias forty-sixth 
viceroy. ‘The reckless courage of Daud Khan Panni was renowned 
throughout India. His memory survives in the tales and proverbs of 
the Dakhan. On giving battle he used to show his contempt for his 
enemies by wearing nothing stronger than a muslin jerkin. So stern 
was his discipline that none of his Afghan soldiers dared to touch a 
leaf of the standing crops where they were encamped. When at 


Abheysingh remained at court and sent his 
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Chapter 111. Ahmeddbidhe was either engaged in scattering the Kolis or in coursing 
Mughal with greyhounds. He preferred life under canvas on the Sabarmati 


Viceroys. sands to the viceregal surroundings of the Bhadar Palace. His avil 
; Pusehnived work he used to trust to Dakhan Briéhmans and Pandits. He was 
Liaperer. much devoted to the use of bhang. Until Daud Khan's arrival Abdal 
1713-1719. Hamid Khan was appointed viceroy and took charge of the province 
Dicvp Ku4y = from Shahimat Khan, At this time, on the security of Raja 
oper oth Muhkamsingh of Négor, a sum of £5000 (Rs. 50,00J) was granted to 
Viceroy, the brother of Durgddés Rathod. In a.p. 1714 in Abmedabdd 

1714-15, 


_ Harirdm, the agent of Madan Gopal a successful North Indian banker, 
Religious Riots who came to Ahmedabad as treasurer with Firdz Jang, while celebrating 
_ jn Ahmedébid, the Holi with his friends, seized a Musalmén gentleman and handled im 
7 with great roughness. Aggrieved with this treatment the Musalman 
complained to a preacher of much eloquence and influence, Mulla 
Muhammad Ali. The preacher took the Muslim to the Assembly 
- Mosque and sent for Mulla Abddl Aziz the chief or leading member 
cf the Sunni Bohora community. He answered the call with a strong 
party of his men, and on h's way was joined by numbers of Musalmans 
both soldiers and citizens. With eries of ‘Din’ ‘ Din’ they went 
to the mosque and carried off the insulted man and the priest and the 
Rohra leader to the house of the Kdzi Khair-ul-Ish. The Kazi closed his 
dvors against the crowd who returned abusing him to the Jewellers’ 
quarter pillaging and killing as they went. ‘They next swarmed 
towards Madan Gopdl’s Haveli in the Jewellers’ quarters, But the 
Nagarsheth Kaptirchand Bhanséli closed its strong gates and with 
his Musalman soldiers met the swarm with firearms. The viceroy 
- who was camped at the Shahi Bégh sent soldiers and under the 
influence of the leading citizens of both classes the disturbance 
was quelled. When the particulars of the riots were known in the 
imperial eamp the Hindus, clamouring against Mulla Muhammad Ali 
and Sheikh Abdél Aziz Gujarati, struck business and closed their 
shops. The emperor ordered mace-bearers to proceed to Gujardt and 
bring the Musalman ringleaders together with the Hindu Nagarsheth 
Kapurchand Bhans‘li. Some Bohoras at the, imperial camp, sending 
advance news to Ahmedabéd, the Mullah and the Bohora Sheth 
and after him the Bhansali started for the imperial camp. On 
reaching the camp the Mulla, who was very impressive and eloquent, 
preached a sermon in the Assembly Mosque and his fame reaching 
the emperor he was called to court and asked to preach, He and the 
Sheth were now able. to explain their case to the emperor and the Bhans4h 
was imprisoned. 1+ is said that the Bhansdli made the Mulla the 
medium of his release and that he and the Bohora returned to Gujarat 
while the Mulla remained in honour at court till he died. About 

the same time a great flood‘in the Sabarmati did much damage. 


Abdiil Hamid Khin was now chosen governor of Sorath in place 
of Abheysingh, and Momin Kh4n was appointed from Dehli, governor . 
of Surat, and was at the same time placed in charge of Baroda, Broach, 
Dholka, Petlad, and Nadidd. Daud Khén the viceroy now went 
into Kathiavada and Navanagar to collect tribute, and on his return 
to Ahmed4b4d, married the daughter of the chief of Halvad in the 
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Jhdl4vdda sub-division of Kdthidvdda. It is related that this lady, 
who was with child, on hearing of Daud Khan’s death cut open her 
womb and saved the child at the sacrifice of her own life! Daud Khan, 
though an excellent soldier and strict disciplinarian failed to distin- 
guish himself as a civil administrator, He introduced Dakhani 
pandits into official posts, who levied a fee called chithyaman from 
landholders and took taxes from the holdings of Sayads and otherwise 
made themselves unpopular. 


About this time Momin Khan, governor of Surat, arrived in Gujarat, 
and placing his deputies in Petlad, Dholka, Baroda, and Nadidd, went 
himself to Surat ma.p. 1715, Here he was opposed by the command- 
ant of the fort, Zia Khan, who was obliged to give way, his subordinate, 
Sayad Kasim, being defeated by Fiddé-ud-din Khan. At this time 
much ill-feeling was caused by the plunder by Muhammadan troops 
of the shops of some Hindu merchants in Ahmeddbdd. On this 
account, and for other reasons, Déud Khin was reealléd, and Ghazni 
Khan Jhélori was directed to act in his place until the arrival of a new 
viceroy. In this year, a.p. 1715, the Mahirdja Ajitsingh was appoint- 
ed forty-seventh viceroy of Gujardt, and his son Kunvar Abheysingh 
was appointed governor of Sorath. Ajitsingh sent Vajeraj Bhandari 
to act as his deputy until his arrival, and Fatelisngh Kdyath was chosen 
deputy’ governor of Sorath. Perhaps one of the most remarkable 
appointments of this time was that of Haidar Kdli Khan to. be 
minister as well as military commandant of Baroda, Ndndod, Arhar- 
Matar in the district* of Kaira, and of the ports of Surat and Cambay. 
Haidar Kuli chose an officer to act for him. as minister, and after 
appointing deputies in his different charges himself went to Surat. | 


The Mahirdja Ajitsingh, on reaching Ahmedab4d, appointed Ghazni 


Khan Jhalori governor of Pdélanpur and Jawin Mard Khin Babi 
governor of Radhanpur.? During this year an imperial order conferred 
on Haidar Kali Khan, Sorath and Gohily4d or south-east KAthidvdda* 
then in charge of Fatehsingh, the viceroy’s deputy.® On receiving this 
order Haidar sent Sayad Akil as his deputy, and that officer went to 
Jambisar, and, collecting men, set out to join his appointment. He 


} Mirit-i-Ahmedi, Persian Text, 427-434. : ; 

? Arhar-Matar is according to the Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Persian Text, II, 126) the pre- 
sent Kaira sub-division of Matar, The Mirdt-i-Ahmedi places it twenty miles south- 
west of Ahmeddb4d, tis four miles south-west of Kaira, 

3In the beginning of Ajitsingh’s administration the Sacrifiee [dof the Musalmans 
very nearly ended in ariot, An overzealous’ police officer belonging to the Kalipur 
section of Ahmedabad, hoping to please the Hindu viceroy, by force deprived some of 
the Sunni Bohords of that quarter of a cow which they had purchased for the sacrifice, 
The Bohoras in a mass appealed to the Kazi who not succeeding in his representation 
to the viceroy was obliged to allay the popular excitement by publicly sacrificing a cow. 
after the [d prayers. Mirat-i-Ahmedi Royal Asiatic Society MS,, I, 567 - 568, 

‘ *This is the first known mention of Gohilvada, the Gohbils, country, as a separate 
istrict, 

‘During the governorship of Haidar Kuli at Surat the Mirit-i-Ahmedi (Royal 
Asiatic Society MS., I.567-56%) notices the death of Mulla Abdu] Ghafar the founder of 
the wealthy family of the Mull4s of Surat, Haidar Kali confiscated Abdul Ghaftir’s 
property representing tothe emperor that the Mulla died issueless, But the Malla’s 
son Abdil Hye proceeding to Dehli not only obtained from the emperor an order of 
onan of property bat the title of chief of -merchants, Umda-tut-Tujjir, and an 
elephant. 7 . 
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first camped at Lolidnah, where the province of Sorath begins, and from 
Lolidnah marched against Pdlitana and plundered the town. The 
viceroy, who was by no means well disposed to Haidar Kuli Khén, 
sent a message that if any injury was done in Sorath he would, take 
vengeance on the aggressors; and as neither Ajitsingh nor Haidar 
Kali Khin was of a vary compliant temper, civil war was on the point 
of breaking out. By the help of Salaébat Khan Babi, the deputy in 
Gohilvada, matters were arranged, and Sayad Akil returned from 
Sorath. Haidar was anxious to send Saldbat Khan as deputy to 
Sorath. But as Saldbat demanded too high a salary, Raza Kah, 
brother of the late governor of Baroda,-was chosen. When this 
officer, with his brother MaasdmK ili, reached Amreli Fatehsingh, the 
viceroy’s deputy, evacuated Jandgadh. After this Haidar Kali Khan, 
in company with Kdzim Beg, governor of Baroda, marched against 
and defeated the chief of Munjptr, now under Rédhanptr, who had 
refused to pay the usual tribute. The viceroy went to Sorath to 
collect the imperial revenue, and, owing to his excessive demands, 
met with armed resistance from the Jam of Navainagar. Finally, 
the matter of tribute was settled, and after visiting the shrine of 
Dwarka, the viceroy returned to Ahmedabad. ° 


In a.D. 1716, while the viceroy was at Dwirka, in consequence of 
numerous complaints against Ajitsingh and his Marwari followers, the 


_emperor sent Samsdm-ud-daulah Khan Daurin Nasrat Jang Bahddur 


as forty-eighth viceroy of Gujardt. As it was expected that 
Ajitsingh would not give up his government without a contest, an 
army was prepared to compel him to leave. On the arrival of the 
army Ajitsingh marched straight on Ahmeddbdd ard encamped at 
Sarkhe}, but Nahar’ Khan persuaded him to retire to Jodhpur without 
giving battle. In a.p. 1717, after the departure of Ajitsingh, Haidar 
Kuli Khan, who had been appointed deputy viceroy, leaving Surat 
set out for Ahmeddbéd. When Haidar arrived at Petlad, some of 
the Ahmedabad nobles, among whom was Safdar Khd4n Babi, went 
out to meet him. A dispute arose between one of Haidar’s water 
carriers and a water-carrier in the army of the Babi, which 
increased to a serious affray, which from the camp followers spread 
to the soldiers and officers, and the Babi’s baggage was plundered. 
Safdar Khan took serious offence, and returning to Ahmieddbad 
collected his kinsmen and followers and marched against Haidar 
Kuli Khan. In a battle fought on the following day Safdar Khan 
was defeated. The other Babis escaped to Palanpur, and Safdar 
Khén, who im the first instance had fled to Atarsumba, joined his 
party at Pélanpur. Muhammad Firdz Jhalori, governor of Palanpur, 
with the title of Ghazni Khan, afterwards succeeded in reconciling 
the Babis and Haidar Kali Khén. a.p. 1719 was a year of great 
famine. Abdil Hamid Khén, who had filled so many appointments in 
Gujarat, went to court, and was made governor of Sorath. Haidar 
Kuli Khén now marched against the Mahi Kolis, In the meantime 
news was received of the appointment of a new viceroy, and Ghazni 
Khan, governor of Palanpur, was ordered to stay at Ahmedabad for 
the defence of the city. 
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Early in aD. 1719, the emperor Farrikhsiyar was deposed and 
put to death by the Sayads ; and a prince named Rafid-ud-Darajat, a 
grandson of the emperor, was raised to the throne. Rafid-ud-Darajat 
was put to death by the Sayads after a reign of three months, and 
his brother Rafid-ud-daulah, who succeeded him, also died after a 
few days’ reign. The Sayads then raised ta the throne prince Raushan 
Akhtar with the title of Muhammad Shah. After the murder of 
Farrikhsiyar, the most powerful vassal in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
was Ajitsingh of M4rwdr. To win him to their side the Sayads 
granted him the viceroyalty of Gujarat, and Mihr Ali Khén 
was appointed to act for him until his arrival, while Muhammad 
Bahddur Babi, son of Saldbat Muhammad Khbdn: Babi, was placed in 
charge of the police of the district immediately round Ahmedabad. 
Shortly after, through the influence of the Maharaja Ajitsingh, Nahir 
Khén superseded Mibr Ali Khan as deputy viceroy. Nabir Khan 
was also appointed to the charge of Dholka Dohad and Petlad, and 
made superintendent of customs. About this time the head tax 
was repealed, and orders were issued that its levy in Gujarét should 
cease, .; 

In the same year, A.D. 1719, Pilaji Géikwdr marched on Surat with 
a large army and defeated the imperial troops commanded by Sayad 
Akil and Muhammad Pandh, the latter commander being taken 
prisoner and forced to pay a heavy ransom. Pildji, finding Gujarat 
an easy prey, made‘ frequent incursions, and taking Songad in the 


extreme south-east established himself there. Mihr Ali Khén, who had ~ 


been acting for N4bir Khin, marched against and subdued the Kolis, 
who were committing piracy in the Mahi-estuary, From this year 
Mughal rule in Gujarét was doomed. Pildji Gaikwdr was established 
at Songad, and in the anarchy that ensued, the great Gujarat houses 
of the Babis and Jhdloris, as well as the newly arrived Momin Khan, 
turned their thoughts to mdependence. Ajitsingh so hated Muham- 
madan rule that he secretly favoured the Mardthds, and strove to 
establish his own authority over. such . portions of Gujardt as 
bordered on Marwdr. In after years, Sarbuland Khdn made a 
vigorous attempt to reassert .imperial dominion, but the seeds of 
dissolution wert sown and efforts at recovery were vain. ; 


In a.p. 1720, Ajftsingh the’ viceroy sent Anopsingh Bhandéri to 
Gujarét as his deputy. In this year Nizdm-ul-Mulk; viceroy of 
Ujjain, was superseded by Sayad Dildwar Khdn. While Dildwar 
Khan was yet on the Malwa frontiers the Nizim desirous of possessing 
himself of the Dakhan and its resources retired to Burhdnpur pursued 
by Sayad Diladwar Khan, who giving battle was killed, the Nizdm 
retiring t6 Aurangdbdd in the Dakhan, Alam Ali Khan, deputy 
viceroy of the. Dakhan, was directed to march against him, while 
from north Gujarit Anopsingh Bhanddri was ordered to send 10,000 
horse to Surat, and Néhir Khén, the deputy viceroy, was instruct- 
ed to proceed thither in person, The Nizam and Alam Ali Khén 
met near Bélspur in the Beraérs and a battle was fought in which the 
Nizim wag successful and Alam Khan was slain. At this time 
Anopsingh .Bhandéri committed many oppressive acts, of which the 
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chief was the murder of Kapurchand Bhanséli, the leading merchant 
of Ahmedadbdéd. The cause of Kapiirchand’s murder was that he had 
hired a.number of armed retainers who used to oppose the Bhandari’s 
orders and set free people unjustly imprisoned by him. ‘To remove 
this meddler from his way the Bhandari got him assassinated. In 
A.D. 1721, Nizdm-ul-Mulk was appointed prime minister of the 
empire, Abdul Hamid Khén was recalled from Sorath, and in his 
stead Asad Kuli Khan, with the title of Amir-ul-Umara, was appointed 
governor of Sorath and sent Muhammad Sharif Khan into Sorath as 
his deputy. 

In a.p.1721, in conjunction with. Muhammad Amin and Saddat 
Khan, Haidar Kuli Khan freed the emperor from the tyranny of 
the Sayads, and was rewarded with the title of Muiz-ud-daulah 
Haidar Kili Khén. Bahddur Zafar Jang and the viceroyalty of 
Gujarat. He obtained the appointment of minister for his brother 
Jaafar Kali Khan. Maistim Kuli Khéin was dignified by the title of 
Shujdéat Khin Bahddur and appointed deputy viceroy. As soon as 
this chahge was notified, the peop'e of Ahmedabad, who were 
discontented with the rule of Anopsingh, attacked his palace, the 
Bhadar, and he escaped with difficulty. In consequence of the 
enmity between Haidar Kéli Khan and the Mérwaris, Shujaat Khan, 
the deputy viceroy, attacked the house of Nahir Khin who had been 
Ajitsingh’s minister, and forced him to pay £10,000 (Rs. lL lakh) 
and leave the “city. Shujdé&t Khin next interfered with the lands of 
Safdar Khan Babi, the deputy governor of Godhra, and-his brothers. 
On one of the brothers repairing to Dehli and remonstrating, Haidar 
Koli, who, above all things, was a Muhammadan and anxious to . 
strengthen himself with the Muhammadan nobility of -Gujarat, 
restored their lands -to the Bdbis. In consequence of this decision _ 
ill-feeling sprung up between Shujédt Khin and the Babis, and 
when Shujaat Khan went to exact tribute he forced Muhammad Khan 
Babi, governor of Kaira, to pay a special fine of £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 
Shortly, after one of the viceroy’s officers, Kdsim Ali Khan, while 
employed against the Kolis of that part of the country, was killed at 
Pethépur. Shujéat Khan advanced, and revenged Kdsim Ali’s death 
Next, he passed into Sorath, and after. exacting 
tribute, crossed to Kachh. The chief opposed him, and in the fight 
that followed was beaten and forced to pay about £22,500 (Rs. 24 
lakhs).'’ In A.v, 1721, a Sayad was sent to Sorath asa deputy 
governor in place of Muhammad: Sharif, and Haidar Kili was appointed 
governor of Kadi, the Chanval, and Halvad (called Muhammadnagar), 
and put in charge of Thardéd, Arjanpur, Bhémnérli; Pethdpur, and 
Kherdlw in place of Vakhatsingh, son of the Maharaja Ajitsingh. 

Early in a.p..1722, Niz4m-ul-Mulk took up the Office of prime 
minister of the empire, to which he had been appointed in the previous 
year. Strenuous efforts were made to embroil him with Haidar Kili 


— 


* The sum is 6,75,000 mahmidis. Like the changtzi 
m is 6, dis, gizi (see above page 222 note 2) 
the mahmidi seems to have varied in value from one-third to one-half of aTUpets 
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Khan, as the Niz4m’s austerity and craft were a source of not less 
anxiety to the Dehli court than Haidar Kuii’s more daring and restless 
ambition. Haidar Kili Khan, unable to contend with the Nizdm, left 
Dehli and retired to Gujarat. On his way the villagers of Dabhali op- 
posed him killing one of his chief men named Alif Beg Khén. Haidar 
burned the village and put all the people to death, a severity which 


caused such terror that throughout his rule no diffieulty was experienced - 


in realizing: tribute or in keeping the roads safe. About this time, among 
other changes, Muhammad Bahddtir, son. of Salabat Khan Babi, was 
placed in charge of Sddra and Virpur, with the title of Sher Khén. 
Shortly after his arrival the viceroy marched against and subdued 
the rebellious Kolis of the Chunval, appointing Rustam Ali Khan 
his governor there. Then, returning to Ahmedabad, he took up his 
residence in the Bhadra.- There is little doubt that at this time 
Haidar Kuli aimed at bringing all Gujardt under his rule. He seized 
the imperial horses which passed through Ahmedabad on their way to 
Dehli, and confiscated many estates and gave them to his own men. 
On his way to enforce tribute from the Dungarpur chiefs, he levied 
£3000 (Rs. 80,000) from Lundvdda. Through the mediation of the 
Udepur Rana, and as he agreed to pay a tribute of £10,000 (1 lakh of 
rupees), the Rival of Dungarpur escaped. Haidar Kali next proceeded 
to Bijapur, north of Ahmedabad, but hearing that the etaperor was dis- 
pleased at his assumption of the power of giving and changing grants 
of land, he returned to Ahmedabad and restored seyeral estates which 
he had confiscated. The court continued to distrust him, and at the 
closé of A.D, 1722 appointed Jumlat-ul-Mulk Nizim-ul-Mulk fifty-first 
viceroy, — 

Haidar Ki Khén, findmg himself no match for the Nizim, was 
induced-to retire quietly, and accordingly left Gujarat by way of Dungar- 
pur. Shujéat Khin and Rustam Ali Khin accompanied him as far as 
Dungarpir, and then returned to Ahmeddbéd. In the meantime the 
Nizim had reached Ujjain, and thence directed Safdar Khan Babi to carry 
on the government tiil he shou'd arrive, appointing at the same time 
his unele Hamid Khan as deputy viceroy and Fidwi Khan as minister. 
Subsequently the Nizim came to Gujarat and chose officers of his own 
for places of trust, the chief of whom was Momin Khan, who was 
appointed governor of Surat. The Nizim then returned to Dehli, but, 
atter a short time, disgusted with his treatment at court, he retired to 
the Dakhan, where, making Haidardbad his capital, he gradually began 
to act as an independent ruler, Meanwhile in Gujarat dissensions 
sprang up between Hamid Khan and other officers, but matters were 
arranged without any outbreak of hostility, Tribute was exacted from 
the chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak and from Modhera an unruly 
Koli village was burned down, and garrisons were placed in the 
Koli country. In a.p, 1723 Rustam Ali Khan and Shujdat Khan 
were ordered from Dehli to march on Jodhpur, which they captured and 
plundered, and then returned to Ahmedabad. 

In a.D. 1723 Pilaji Gaikwdr, who had been long hovering on the 
frontier, marched on Surat and was opposed by Momin Khan, whom 
he defeated, After levying contributions from the surrounding country, 
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he returned to his head-quarters at Songad, and from this overran a 
considerable portion of the Surat territory, building several forts in the 
R4jpipla country. At the same time Kantdji Kadam Bande, invading 
Gujarat from the side of Dohad, began to levy fixed contributions. 
Though before this oceasional demands had often been made, A.D. 1723 
was the first year in which the Mardthds imposed a regular tribute on 
Gujardt. Momin Khan was now appointed provincial minister, and 
Rustam Ali Khdn succeeded him as revenue officer of Surat, and, as the 
Nizdm had gone to the Dakhan without the emperor’s leave, Mubaniz- 
ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan Bahddur Dildwar Jang was appointed fifty- 
second viceroy of Gujarat. He selected Shujaat Khan as his deputy, afid 
made other arrangements for the government of the province. - Hamid 
Khén, uncle and deputy of the Nizam, prepared to oppose Shuj4at Khan, 
but through the intervention of Babis Salibat Khin, Safdar Khan, and 
Jawan Mard Khan, Hamid Khan evacuated the Bhadra, and withdrew 
to Dohad. Shujaat Khdén now went to collect tribute, leaving Ibr4bim 
Kali Khan at Ahmedabdd, while Rdmrdi was posted at Mahudha in 
Kaira, with orders to watch the movements of Hamid Khan. As the 
viceroy was in need of money, he farmed to one Jivan Jugal the 
districts of Jambfisar, Makbtlabad or Amod about twenty-two miles 
north of Broach, Dholka, and Broach. In a.p. 1724, he came to 
Ahm with Ali Muhammad Khan father of the author of the 
Mirdt-i-Ahmedi, as his*private minister. 

Rustam Ali, ggvernor of Surat, having succeeded twice or thrice 
in defeating the Mardéthd4s under Pil4ji Gaikwar, now offered, in con- 
junction with his brother Shujwat Khén, that if 20,000 men were 
placed under their orders, they would march against the Nizim. The 
emperor accepted this offer, allowing Rustam Ali to draw on the Surat 
treasury to the extent of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs). Rustam Ali accord- 
ingly, with the aid of Ahmed Kili his brother’s son, equipped an army. 
In the meantime the Nizdém was notidle. He promised to Kantaji 
Kadam Bande a one-fourth share of the revenue of GujarAt, provided 
he should be able, in concert with Hamid Khan, to re-conquer the 
province from Mubériz-ul-Mulk. Shujéit Khan, who was now at 
Kadi, instead of following the advice of his minister and carefully 
watching Hamid Khin’s movements from Kapadvani, went to a distant 
part of the province. H4émid Khan secing his opportunity, united Ins 
forces with those of Kantaji Kadam, and marched to Kapadvanj. 
Shujéat Khan hearing of this, advanced towards Xhmedabdd and 
encamped at Dabhora under Bahyal, eighteen miles east of Ahmedabad 
and. thence proceeded to Mota Medra, about six miles east of the 
capital. When he came so near Ahmedabad, many of his sqldiers went 
without leave into the city to visit their families. The Mardthds 
attacked his rear guard, and his men giving way took to flight. Hamid 
Khan seeing that Shujd4t Khan had but a small force, marched between 
him and the capital. A battle was fought, in which Shuj44t Khéa 
was slain, and his two sons Hasan Kili and Mustafa Kuli were taken 
prisoners. Shujéat Khdn’s head was cut off and sent to Safdar Khin 
Babi, to be sent to Ibréhim Kili his son, who was doing duty as 
commandant at Ahmedabdd. Haémid Khén took up his quarters in 
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the Sh4hi Bagh, and got possession of all Ahmeddbdd except the city. 
Hamid Khan now sent a message to the emperor, that the Mardthds 
thad been successful in defeating Shujéat Khdin and conquering 
Gujarat, but that he had defended Ahmedabad against them. The 
emperor sent him a dress of honour, but after a few days discovered that 
Hamid’s message was false. The Mardthd4s now marched through the 
‘ country, collecting their chauth or one-fourth and their sardeshmukhi 
or one-tenth shares of the revenue. Kantd4ji went to Viramgim and 
besieged the town, but on the promise of one of the chief inhabitants to 
raise a sum of £35,000 (Rs. 34 ldkhs) the Marathds retired. Hamid 
Khan who was now independent began to bestow lands and districts 
many of which remained with the grantees and were never recovered by 
future governors. Ibraéhim Kili, son of Shujéat Khdn, in reven 
for his father’s death, determined to assassinate Hamid Khén. The 
attempt failed. Hamid Khén escaped and Ibréhim Kuli was slain. 


Rustam Ali Khan, governor of Surat, in the hope of being revenged 
-on Hdmid Khan, invited the aid of Piléji Gaikwar, and it was agreed 
that they should meet on the north bank of the Narbada. Pilaji 
promised to aid Rustam Khin, and the allied armies, crossing the Mahi, 


encamped at Aras in the plain between Anand and the Mahi. Hamid . 


Khan, accompanied by Mir Nathu, Muhammad Saldbat Rohila, and 
Kantéji Kadam, marched to oppose Rustam Khin. Hamid Khén 
also entered into secret negotiations with Pilaji Gdikwdr, who resolved 
to remain neutral and side with the conqueror. A battle was fought, 
in which, though Pilaji took no part, Hamid Khan was defeated and 
put to flight, and Mir Nathu was killed. After the fight Rustam 
Ali remained on the field of battle and liberated his nephews, plundering 
Haqid ,Khan’s camp. Pil4ji plundered Rustam Ali’s camp and then: 
moved off, while Kéntaji carried away what was left in the camp of 
Hémid Kbén, Haémid Khan reproached Kantdji for his inactivity ; 
but he pleaded in excuse that he was watehing the mode of warfare 
amongst Muhammadans, and promised to attack Rustam Ali shortly. 
Now, as the Mardthds really desired to ruin Rustam Ali, who was 
their bitter foe, they after a few days surrounded him and eut off 
his supplies. Rustam Ali stood a bloekade of eight days, and then 
forced his way through his enemies and went to Napdd, about fourteen 
miles west of the Vasad railway station in the Anand sub-division of 
the Kaira district, and thence through Kalamsar to Napa or NAba 
under Petlid. The -Mardthds still pursuing Rustam Ahi retired to 
Vasu under Petlad, ten miles east “of Nadiad and about twenty-five 
miles south of Ahmed4bdd, where he gave battle, and by a furious 
charge broke the Mératha line. The Mardthds ,rallied, and Rustam 
Ali and his men were defeated, Rustam Ali being slain and his 
nephews again taken prisoners. Rustam was buried on the field of 
battle and his head sent to Ahmeddbéd. _ 

Hémid Khan returned to Ahmed4béd with the Mardth4s, who saw 
that their only means of effecting a permanent footing in the province 
was by supporting him. Hamid Khan then assigned a one-fourth share 
of the revenue of the territory north of the Mahi to Kéntéji, and to 
Pilaji a corresponding interest in the territory south of the Mahi, 
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including Surat and Baroda. After this Hamid Khan acted tyrannically, 
He extorted large sums from the rich, and poisoned the two sons of 
Shujéat Khan. When the news of Fantaji’s and Pilaji’s success’ 
reached the Dakhan, Trimbakrav Dhabéde, son of Khanderdv Sendpati, 
came with a large army and lad siege to Cambay. While the siege 
was being pressed a quarrel among the Maratha leaders culminated 
in strife ‘and bloodshed. Trimbakriv Sendpati was wounded and 
the Mardtha army had to disperse and retire.!’ Salabat Khan, leaving 
Ahmedabad, went to Viramgdm, and after some time, placing his 
nephew at Viramgdm, he went into Gohilvdda. When the news of 
the defeat and death of Rustam Ah reached Dehli, the emperor ordered - 
Mubdariz-ul-Mulk to take a strong army and proceed in person to Gujarat 
and expel Hamid Khan and the Marathas, Mubériz-ul-Mulk marched 
on Gujarat with a large army, assisted by Mahdrdéja Abheysingh of 
Jodhpur, Chatarsingh Raja of Narwar in Bundelkhand, Gandrapsingh, - 
and the Mahdrana of Udepur,* On his arrival at Ajmfr Mubériz- 
ul-Mulk was received by his private ministgr Ali Muhammad Khin, 
who afterwards joined Jawan Mard Khan Babi in Radhanpur, and 
united their troops with those under Mubdriz-ul-Mulk. At that time 
Salibat Khan was removed from his government, and Safdar Khan 
Babi died. In obedience to the imperial order, Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
marched from Ajmir and came to the Guiarat frontier. On his 
approach Hamid Khan returned to Ahmedabid. He placed Rapsingh 
and Sardir Muhammad Ghorni in elarge of the city and himself with- 
drew to Mehmaiddbéd. Mubériz-ul-Mulk now sent Sheikh Alfydr 
in advance with an army against Ahmedibdéd. When Sheikh Aliydr 
arrived before the city, -Muhammad Ghorni, who was dissatisfied with 
Hamid Khan for bringing in the Marathis, persuaded Rupsingh tagfly. 
In the meantime Mubdriz-ul-Mulk with the main body of his forces: 
reached Sidhpur. Hamid Khin, accompanied by a detachment of 
Maratha horse, now returned to Ahmedabéd ; but Muhammad Ghorni 
closed the gates, and would not suffer him to enter the city. 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk marched to Mesina. About this time Ai Muham- 
mad Khan, the father of the author of the Miritt-i-Ahmedi, who was 
now with Mubériz-ul-Mulk at Mesdna, advised him to conciliate the 
influential Muhammadan family of Babi. Under his advice, Salbat 
Muhammad Khan Babi was appointed governor of Viramedm, and 
Jawan Mard Khan governor of Patan. Shortly afterwaids Murli- 
dhardds, the Gujarati minister of Hdmid Khan,: deserted his master’s 
declinmge cause. When Kantafi heard that Mubdriz-ul-Mulk had’ 
arrived at Pethdpur, only eighteen miles from Ahmedabad, he retired 
to Mehmidabid. Before the close of av. 1725, Mubariz-ul-Mulk 
reached Ahmedabad, where he was well reeeived by the officials and 
merchants, ° 





1 See note 1 page 312. The author of the Mirit-i-Nhim 


ee ae di (Persian Text Roval 
Asiatic Society's Library Edition, I. 658) edi (Persian Tex : 


i says Trimbakrav was slain, This seems an 
oversight as in another passage (Ditto, 735-730, sce below page 312) he states that 
Trimbakray was killed in 1731, The latter statement is in agreement with Grant Duff 
(History of the Murdthas, I. 364). 
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Hamid Khin.and Kantdaji, who had by this time reached the 
banks of the Mahi, were now joined by Pilaji Gdikwér, The Maratha 
leaders, seeing that the only way to preserve their footing in the 
province was to espouse the cause of Hamid Khan, united their forces 
with his, and prepared to march on Ahmedabad. Mubdariz-ul-Mulk 
deputed his son Khdnahzid Khan with an army to oppose them, and 
made several appointments, among other changes raising Ali 
‘Muhammad Khin to the pest of minister. Khanahzid Khdén met the 
Marathts near Sojitra, about ten miles north-west of Petldd, and 
defeated them, pursuing them as far as the Mahi. Then, returning, he 


was reinforced by his brother Shah Nawaz Khan, and marched against, - 


the Mardthds, who were encamped at Kapadvanj. Another battle 
was fought, and the Mardthds were again defeated and pursued as far 
as the-hills of Ali-Mohan now Chota Udepur in the extreme east of the 
province. Khanahzid Khin now appomted Hasan-ud-din governor of 
Baroda, Broach, Jambusar, and Makbulébid, Meanwhile Antaji Bhis- 
kar, a Mardtha noble, entering Gujardt from the side of Idar, laid siege 
to the town of Vadnagat, which, according to the old Gujarat proverb, 


with Umreth in the Kaira district, are the two golden feathers of the. 


kingdom of Gujarat. Vadnagar was inhabited by wealthy Bréhmans of 
the Ndgar caste who prayed Mubariz-ul-Mulk to march to their relief ; 
hut as both his sons were in pursuit of the other Mardtha bands 
defeated at Kapadvanj, the viceroy had no troops to spare from the 
Ahmedabad garrison. The Ndgars accordingly, seemg no prospect of 
help, pa'd a sum of £40,000 (Rs. 4 lékhs) and Antiji Bhaskar retired. 
Kantaji and Piléji, encouraged by this raid of Antaji’s, entered Guja- 
rit from different quarters. 
- The Ndgars, unable to pay the contribution demanded, leaving their 
property fled and Kantaji in his attempts to unearth the buned 
treasure burned down the town. Shortly afterwards Umreth in 
the Kaira district suffered a similar fate at the hands of  hdntaji. 
In one of his raids Pilaji Géikwdr advancing as far as Baroda was 
met by Khénahz4d Khan, the son of the viceroy. Distrusting the 
issue of a battle Piléji fled to Cambay, and from Cambay withdrew 
to Sorath. For these services the emperor raised Khanahzid Khiin to 
the rank of a noble, with the title Ghilb Jang. About this time 
Ali Muhammad Khdn was dismissed from the post of minister, and in 
his steal first Muhammad Sayad Beg and afterwards Muhammad 
Sulaiman were appointed. Not long afterwards Ali Muhammad Khan 
Was again entrusted with a command and raised to be governor of 
Dholka, 


The Mardthas retired to the Dakhan, but, returning im A.p. 1726, 
compelled Mubériz-ul-Mulk to confirm his predecessor's grants in their 
favour, ‘The emperor refused to acknowledge any cessions of revenue 
to the Mardthds ; and the viceroy, hard pressed for money, unable to 
obtain support from the court and receiving little help from his im- 
poverished districts, was foreed to impose fresh taxes on the citizens 
of Nhmedabéd, and at the same time to send an army to collect their 
tribute from the Mahichiefs. As part of the agreement between Mubd- 
riz-ul-Mulk and the Maratha chiefs Pildji was to receive a share in the 


Kantaji again laid siege to Vadnagar. | 
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revenue of the districts south of the Mahi. But Peshwa Bijirav 
Baldl, to whom, as agent of his rival Khanderdv Dabhade, Piléji was 
obnoxious, sent Udaji Pavar to drive Pilaji awav. In this Uddji was 
successful, and defeating Piliji foreed him to seek the aid of Kantaji. 
Kantaji, perceiving that if the Peshwa became supreme his own inde- 
pendence would suffer, joined Pilaji, and marching together upon 
Baroda they endeavoured, but without success, to prevent the Musal- 
man governor Sadr-ud-din Khan from entering the city. About this 
time want of funds forced Mubariz ul-Mulk to sell the greater part of 
the Dholka district to different landholders. , 


In the following year, a.D. 1727, Bajirév Peshwa began to negotiate 
with Mubériz-ul-Mulk, undertaking that if the one-fourth and one- 
tenth shares in the revenue of the province were guaranteed to him, 
he would protect Gujarét from other invaders. Though he did not 
consent to these proposals, the viceroy so far accepted the alliance of 
the Peshwa as to allow the governor of Baroda to aid Udaji Pavar 
against Piléji. Pilaji and Kantaji outmanceuvred Udaji and prevented 
him from effecting a junction with the governor of Baroda, who in the 
end was forced to abandon both that city and the stronghold of 
Dabhoi, while Udaji retired to Malwa. Pilaji Gaikwar now obtained 
possession of Baroda, Mubéariz-ul-Mulk, still sorely pressed for 
funds, mareked into Sorath to exact tribute. On-reaching Viramgdm, 
Salabat Muhammad Khdén Babi, on behalf of the Jam of 
Navadnagar, presented the viceroy with £10,0J0 (Rs. 1 lakh), and 
for this service was rewarded with the gift of an elephant. Mubériz- 
ul-Mulk then marched against Chhdya, the capital of the chief of 
Porbandar in the south-west of Kathidvada. This chief, by putting to 
sea, hoped to escape the payment of tribute. But on hearing that 
the viceroy proposed to annex his territory and appoint an officer 
to govern it, he returned and agreed to pay a tribute of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000)... On his way back to Ahmed4bid, Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
passed through Halvad in Jhélavdda, and there married the daughter 
of Jhala Pratapsingh, the chief of that district, whom he accordingly 
exempted from the payment of tribute. About this time the viceroy 
received orders from the emperor to restore certain land which he had 
confiseated, and as he neglected to obey, certain estates of his in the 
Panjab were resumed. In the meantime Krishnaji, foster son of 
Kantdji, made a sudden attack upon Chimpdner and captured that 
fortress, and from that time Kdntaji’s agents remained permanently 
in Gujarat to collect his share of the tribute. 


In A.D. 1728 the minister Momin Khén died, and,in his place the 
emperor selected Momin Khan’s brother Abd-ul-Ghani Khan. About 
this time Asad Ali, governor of Junagadh, also died, and-on his death- 
bed appointed Saldbat Muhammad Khan Babi deputy governor of that 
fortress. Saldbat Muhammad Khan sent his son Sher Khan Babi 
to act on his behalf. When the emperor heard of the death of Asad 
Ali, he appointed Ghulém Muhy-ud-din Khén, son of the late Asad 
Ah, governor. Ghul4m Muhy-ud-din did not proceed to Jéindgadh 
but continued Sher Kh4én Babi as his deputy. Mubéariz-ul-Mulk, now 


1 The amount was 1,25,000 mahmidis.’ 
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perceiving that neither Pilaji nor Kant4ji afforded any protection to 
Gujarat, but rather pillaged it, closed with the offers of Bajirév Peshwa, 
and in A.D. 1729 formally granted to him the one-fourth and one-tenth 
shares of the revenue-of the province. ‘The Peshwa accordingly sent 
_ his brother -Chimn4jirdv to collect the tribute. Chimnaji plundered 
Dholka and the country near Champdaner, while Mubiriz-ul-Mulk 
exacted tribute from the chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak. Kantaji 
now entered Gujard4t and prepared for war in case Chimnéji and the 
viceroy should unite against him. His movements were not interfered 
with, and after colleeting his share of the tribute, he retired to Sorath. 
The viceroy now marched against the Kolis, and after destroying many 
of them together with their wives and children, returned to Ahmedabdd 
by way of Modasa and Ahmednagar. Ghulam Muhy-ud-din Khén, 
governor.of Jindgadh, who had not yet proceeded to his command, 
appointed a second deputy. Through the influence of the viceroy this 
appointment was not confirmed, and instead Sher Khan Babi, son of 
Salébat Muhammad Khan, was placed in charge of that fortress. 


- In Surat the year a.p. 1729 was marked by a severe flood in the 
Tapti and by a somewhat serious local disturbance. The chief cause of 
the disturbance was Mulla Muhammad Alli, a rich Musalman trader of 
Surat. This man who, as Umda-tut-tujjdr or chief of the merchants, 
had already a special rank in the city, was tempted to take advantage 
-of the disorders of the time to raise himself to the position of an 
independent ruler. With this object he chose as his head-quarters the 
island of Piram in the Gulf of Cambay, near the port of Gogha, and 
there spent considerable sums in strengthening the island and tempting 
settlers to place themselves under his protection. As Piram was not 
popular Mulla Muhammad fixed on the village of Athva, on the left 
bank of the TApti, about twelve miles from its mouth. Here he began 
to build a fort, but was ordered to desist by Sohraéb Khan, the governor 
of Surat, from which city the proposed stronghold was only three miles 
distant. Mulla Muhammad so far from obeying, persuaded Beglar- 
Beg Khén the commander of the fort of Surat to side with him. 
Accordingly, next day, Beglar-Beg Khan bombarded the governor 
Sohrab Khan’s residence, proclaiming that his own brother Teghbeg 
Khan was appointed governor of Surat. In theend Mulla Muhammad 
Ali induced the chief merchants of the city to pray for the removal of 
Sohréb who pending receipt of orders from the emperor was made to 
hand over his official residence in the city to Teg-Beg Khan. 


In the same year, 4.D. 1729, Jawdn Mard Khin Babi was chosen 
governor of Petlid, Ali Muhammad Khan was made collector of 
Ahmedabad, and Ali Muhammad’s son, the author of the Mirit-i- 
Ahmedi and his brother were appomted governor and superintendent 
of the customs of that district. Ali Muhammad Khan shortly resigned 
and was succeeded by Ra-in Khan. At this time Jawan Mard Khén 
Babi, while punishing the Kolis of Balor, probably Bhatod about fifteen 
miles east of Broach, was killed ty a man of that tribe, and in 
revenge for his death the town of Bdlor was plundered. On the death 
of Jawan Mard Khin, at the request of Saldbat Muhammad Khin 
Bali, his eldest son Kamél-ud-din Khan Babi received the districts of 
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Sami and Munjpur and the title of Jawan Mard Khan. At the same 
time the second son, Muhammiad Anwar, with the title of Safdar Khén, 
was appointed to the government of Radhanpur. The viceroy now 
went to Nadiad, where Radi Kishandds, agent of Jawan Mard Khan, 
received the district of Petlid in farm. From Nadiad Mubdriz-ul- 
Mulk went to collect tribute from Sardadrsingh, the chief of Bhadarva 
in the Rewa Kantha about fifteen miles north of Baroda, on the banks 
of the Mahi, who, after some fighting, agreed to pay a sum of* £2000 
On his way back to Ahmedab:id the viceroy levied 
tribute from the ehief of Umeta, fifteen miles west of Baroda. . As 
Rai Kishandés failed to pay the sum agreed on for the farm of Petldd, 
an order was issued for his imprisonment. ‘To save himself from the 
indignity he committed suicide. 

When Kantéji returned from Sorath he camped at-+Sdnand, 
and his advanced guard earried off some of the viceroy’s elephants 
which were grazing there. Men were sent in pursuit, but in vain, and 
the Mardthis eseaped. Meanwhile,at Surat, Mulla Muhammad Al 
continued to build the fort at Athva. At last his accomplice, Beglar-Beg 
Khan the commander of the Surat fort, began to percéive that if the 
Athva fort were completed the Mulla would be in a position to obstruct 
the trade of the port of Surat. He consequently ordered him to stop 
building. In spite of this the Mulla succeeded in persuading Sohrab 
Khan to allow him to go on with his fort promising in return to get 
him confirmed as governor of Surat. Sohrdb Khan agreed, and the fort 
was completed, and Sohrab Khan was duly: appointed governor. As the 
fort was immediately below Surat the revenue of Surat was greatly 
diminished, and Sohrib Khan, when it was too late; saw his mistake. 


In a.p. 1730 Mubdriz-ul-Mulk went into Gohilvéda in south-east 
Kathiavada and levied tribute from Bhavsingh, chief of Sihor ; thenee 
he proceeded to Madhupur, a town under Porbandar, and laid it waste. 
While engaged’ at Madhupur, Momin Khan, son-in-law of the late 
Momin Khan, owing to some misunderstanding with the viceroy sud- 
denly set out for Ahmedabad and from Ahmedabad proceeded to Agra. 
The viceroy now marched in the direction of Kachh and refusing the offer 
of a yearly tribute of about £33,009 (10,00,000 mdAmdis), advanced 
against Bhnj, He experienced great difficulty in crossmye the Ran, 
and as the Reo had cut off all supplies, and as at the same time news 
arrived of disturbances in Ahmedabad, he was obliged, after a month 
and a half, to retire to Ridhanpur. The author of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi was ordered to suppress the Ahmedabad riots, which had arisen 
out of the levy of some fresh taxes, and was invested with the title 
of Hasan Muhammad Khan. In this year Udaikaran, Desdi of 
Viramgdm, was murdered by a Kasbati! of that town named Ali, and 
Salabit Muhammad Khan Babi, who was sent to investigate this 
murder, died on his way at Paldi, a village on the right bank of the’ 
Sdbarmati opposite to Ahmedabad. 

News was now (A.p.1730) received that Maharaja Abheysingh of 
Jodhpur had been appointed viceroy and had reached Pdlanpur. 





es een teat 
* Kasbatis are the descendants of the Musalman garrisons of some towns of north 
Gujarat, The Kasbatis of Viramgim were originally Tank Rajputs, 
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The friends of order endeavoured to arrange a peaceable transfer 
between the Mahirdja and the late viceroy, but Mubériz-ul-Mulk 
determined to try the chances of war, and prepared for resistance. 
At this time Mir Ismail, deputy of Ghul4m Muhy-ud-din Khan, 
arrived and took charge of the government of J&ndgadh from Sher 
Khan Babi. Mahsrdja Abheysingh, after making various appointments, 
set out with his brother Vakhatsingh and 20,000 men to take 
over the government of Gujardt. When he reached Pdlanpur and 
saw that Mubdriz-ul-Mulk was determined on resistance, he sent an 
order to Sardir Muhammad Ghorni appointing him his minister and 
directing him to take possession of the city of Ahmeddéb4d and drive out 
the Jate viceroy. As Sardér Muhammad was not strong enough to carry 
out these orders he awaited the Mahdraja’sarrival, When the Mahdraja 
reached Sidhpur he was joined by Safdar Khan Babi and Jawin Mard 
Khan Babi from Radhanpur. They then advanced together to Adalaj, 
distant only about eight miles from the capital, their army Increasing 
daily. Mubériz-ul-Mulk was already encamped between Adalaj and 
the city, and on the approach of the Mahdraja a battle was fought in 
which the Mahdrdja was defeated. Abheysingh changed his position, 
and another and bloodier engagement took place, in which both sides 
tried to kill the opposing commander. . But as both Mubériz-ul-Mulk 
and the Maharaja fought disguised as common soldiers, neither party 
succeeded. At first the Mahirdja who had the advantage in position 
repulsed the enemy, buti Mubariz-ul-Mulk fought so desperately in 
the river-bed that the Rathods gave way: ‘They rallied and made 
one more desperate charge, but were met, repulsed, and finally 
pursued as far as Sarkhej. The Mahdrdja, who had not expected 
so determined an opposition, now sent Momin Khén and Amarsingh 
to negotiate wtih Mubériz-ul-Mulk, who was still determined to 
resist to the uttermost. It was finally agreed that Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
should receive a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lékh) and should surrender 
Ahmeddbid to the Maharaja. Mubdriz-ul-Mulk accordingly quitted 
the city and left for Agra by way of Udepur. 


The Maharaja entermg Ahmedabdd, appointed Ratansingh Bhandari 
his deputy, and placed Fidd-ud-din Khan, cousin of Momin Khén, 
in charge of the city police. Shortly afterwards Karimdid Khan 
Jhélori, governor of Palanpur, who had accompanied the Maharaja 
into Gujarat, died, After the death of Saldbat Muhammad Khan 
Babi, his son, Sher Khan Babi, was dismissed from the government 
of Junégadh. He retired to his estate of Gogha, and when the 
Mahdréja arrived in Ahmedabad he paid his respects, presenting 
the viceroy with an elephant and some horses. The Maharaja 
confirmed the lands assigned to his father, and reported his action 
to the emperor. Momin Khaén was made ruler of Cambay, and 
Fid4-ud-din Khan, his cousin, was made governor of the lands near 
that city, the revenue of which had been assigned to the Mahdréja. So 
great was the fear of the Marathas, that Mustafid Khan, the governor 
elect of Surat, instead of proceeding direct by land, went to Cambay- 
From Cambay he moved to Broach, and from Broach entered into 
negotiations with P{léji Gdikw4r, promising, if allowed to retain 
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possession of Surat, to pay .Pflaji the one-fourth share of its revenues. 
Pilaji agreed, but Sohrab Khan, who was still in possession of Surat, 
refused to hand it over to Mustafid Khin. In this year also Vakhat- 
singh, brother of the Mahdréja Abheysingh, was appointed governor 
of Pitan, and sent a deputy to act for him. About the same time - 
Mir Fakhr-ud-din, a follower of the late viceroy Mubdériz-ul-Mulk, 
leaving him secretly, came to Ahmeddbdd, and in an interview with 
the Mahdrdja obtained for himself the post of deputy governor of 
Jundgadh. When he proceeded to take up his appointment he was 
opposed by Mir Ismdéil, and was killed in a battle fought near 
Amreli in central KAthidvada. Muhammad Pahdr, son of Karimdad 
Khan Jh4lori, was appointed governor of Pdlanpar in succession to 
his father, and Jawén Mard Khan was sent to Vadnagar. 


In the following year, a.p. 1731, Bajirdév Peshwa, entering Gujarat 
at the head of an army, advanced against Baroda, then in the 
possession of Pilaji Gdikwar. Afterwards, at the invitation of the 
Mahdrdja, he visited Ahmedabad and had a meeting with the viceroy 
in the Shéhi Bagh. At this meeting it was agreed that Bajirdv should 
assist Azmatull4h, the governor of Baroda, in taking possession of 
that town and in expelling Pilaji Gdikwdr. By this arrangement 
the viceroy hoped by playing off the Peshwa against Pildji, to succeed 
in getting rid of the latter, while the Peshwa intended that if Pilay 
was forced to give up Baroda, he himself should gain possession of 
that city. Accordingly the Peshwa, together with an army from the 
viceroy, marched on Baroda. They had scarcely laid siege to the city , 
when the Peshwa heard that Niz4m-ul-Mulk was advancing on Gujarat 
aguinst him, Abandoning all operations against Baroda, the Peshwa 
withdrew, with all speed, to the Dakhan. On his way he encountered 
the army of Trimbakrav Sendpati, who, together with Pil4ji Kantaji 
and Udaji Pavar, had united to resist the pretensions of the Peshwa 
in Gujarat, and were also secretly leagued with the Nizam, An 
engagement was fought in which the Peshwa was victorious and 
Trimbakrav was slain.‘ The Peshwa at once pushed on to the Dakhan, 
contriving to avoid the Nizim, though his baggage was plundered by 
that chief, who had camped at Ghala Kémrej, on the river T4pti, about 
ten miles above Surat. 


During these changes the city of Broach, which on account of the 
strength of its fort the Mardthis had failed to take, was govern 
by Abdallah Beg, an officer originally appointed to that command by 
Mubériz-ul-Mulk. Dissatisfied that the government of Gujarat should 
be in the hands of Abheysingh, Abdallah Beg, in a.p, 1731, entered 
into negotiations with the Nizdm, offering to hold Broach as the 
Nizim’s deputy. Niz4m-ul-Mulk agreed, appointed Abddlléh his 
deputy, and ennobled him with the title of Nek Alam Khdén. About 
the same time Vakhatsingh, brother of the viceroy, withdrew to his 
chiefship of N&gor in Jodhpur, and Azmat-ullah wentto Agra. After 
his safe arrival in the Dakhan Bajirév Peshwa entered into an agreement 
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with the Nizim under the terms of which the grants of Dholka, 
Broach, Jambusar, and Makbuldbéd were eontinued to the Nizdm. 
Momin Khén received the farm of Petldd, and Kantaji was confirmed 
in the share he had acquired of the revenues of Gujarat. In a.p, 1732 
the paymaster, Amdnatdir Khdén, died, and was succeeded by Ghulam 
Hasan Khan, who sent Mujahid-ud-din Khdn to act as his deputy. 
Through the influence of Mulla Muhammad Ali, Sohréb Ali was now 
confirmed as governor of Surat, and Mustafid Khan was obliged to 
return to Ahmedabad. 


Pilaji GSikwér as the agent of the deceased Khanderiy Dabhdde 
Sendpati, as the owner of the fort of Songad, and as the ally of the 
Bhils and Kolis, was naturally a thorn in the side of the viceroy 
Abheysingh. The recent acquisition of the town of Baroda and of the 
strong fortress of Dabhoi had made Pilaji still more formidable. 
Under these circumstances, Abheysing, who had long wished to recover 
Baroda and Dabhoi determined to assassinate Pildji, and this was 
effected by a Mérvddi at the holy village of Dakor. The Marathds- 
slew the assassin and withdrew across the Mahi, burning the body of 
Pilaji at the village of Sdnoli or Sdonli, fourteen miles north of Baroda. 
They then evacuated the district of Baroda, retiring to the fortress of 
Dabhoi. On hearing of the death of Pilaji the viceroy immediately 
advanced against the Mardthds, and, after taking possession of Bareda, 
laidsiege to Dabhoi. He failed to capture this fortress, and as the rainy 
season had set in and provisions were scarce, he was obliged to retire. 
He then went to Baroda, and after placing Sher Khan Babi in charge 
of the city, returned to Ahmedd4bdd. In this year, a.v. 1732, Gujarat 
was wasted by famine. 


Meanwhile at Surat Mulla Muhammad Ali of Athva was again the 
cause of disturbance. Resisting with force the demand of a sum 
of £10,000 (Rs. 1 /ékh) by Sohréb Khan, the governor of Surat, 
he succeeded in driving Sohrab Khan out of the city, and the govern- 
ment of Surat was then usurped by ‘l'eghbeg Khan, a brother of 
Beglar-Beg Khan. The success of the Mulla against Soraéb Khan 
made him so forgetful of his position that he arrogated to himself all 
the emblems of the governor’s office and wrote to the emperor asking 
a patent of the governorship of Surat in the name of his son Mulla 
Fakhr-ud-din. ‘The messengers bearing these communications were 
intercepted at Broach by the partisans of Teehbeg, who determined to 
remove this powerful cause of anxiety. Teghbeg Khan, inviting 
Muhammad Ali to an entertainment, placed him in confinement, and 
after keeping him in prison for two years, in A.D. 1734 put him to death. 
Teghbeg also took possession of the fort of Athva, and plundered it. 
Sohrab Kh4n, seeing that he could not recover Surat, went with Sayad 
Wali to Gogha, where his relatives lived, and from that, proceeding to 
Bhavnagar settled there. When the emperor heard what had happened, 
he appointed Momin Khan to Surat and Teghbeg Khan to Cambay. 
Momin Khdn sent Sayad Narullah to act for him, but he was 
defeated by Teghbeg Khan, who afterwards contrived, in a.v. 1733, 
to be formally appointed governor of Surat with the title of 
Bahadur. 
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When Umadbéi, widow of Khanderdv Sendpati, heard of the 
assassination of Pild4ji Gdikwdr, she determined to avenge his death. 
Collecting an army and taking with her Kant4ji Kadam and Damaji 
Gdikwar, son of Pil4ji, she marched upon Ahmedabdd, As the Mardthis 
failed to do more than slay a LAjput leader named Jivardj they came 
to terms, In the end it was agreed that in addition to the one-fourth 
and the one-tenth shares of the revenue a sum of £8000 (Rs. 80,0¢0) 
should be paid from the Ahmedabid treasury, Jawan Mard Khén 
being kept as a hostage tillthe payments were made. For his services 
on this occasion Jawan Mard Khan was made-governor of Viram- 
gam. During this year an imperial order appointed Kliushdlchand 
Sheth, son of Séntiddis, Nagar Sheth or chief merchant of Ahmed- 
abéd. The Mardthds plundered Rastlabad a mile south of Ahmed- 
Abid and its excellent library was pillaged. Umsbdi now marched 
upon Baroda, and the governor, Sher Khén Bibi, prepared to oppose 
the Mardathés, But Umabdi, sending a message to Sher KAhén, 
explained that she had just concluded a peace with the Maharaja, 
and was suffered to pass unmolested. The emperor, satisfied with the 
arrangements made by the Mahdriija, presented him with a dress of 
honour. In this year the Mahdraja went to court by way of Jodhpur, 
and appoiated Ratansingh Bhandéri as his deputy, and the author 
of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi as news recorder, In the same year, A.D. 1733, 
Ghulim Muhy-ud-din Khan, governor of Junégadh died, and his son 
Mir Hazabr Khén was selected to fill his place. 


Meanwhile as the Mardthds had not received their rights, Jédoji 
Dabhade, son of Umébai, returned to Gujarat. Peace was concluded 
on the former basis, and Jadoji marched into Sorath to exact tribute. 
In this year the Kolis of the Chinval and Kankrej committed many 
excesses, and a Réjput noble was robbed in the Patan distriet. In 
the meantime Sohréb Khan, the former governor of Surat, who had 
been kindly received by Bhavsinghji the chief of Sihor, began to raise 
a following and was appointed collector of arrears in Sorath. He chose 


Sayad Nurullah as his deputy, and sent him to recover the revenue 
for the current year. 


On the death of Salébat Khan Babi, though the Mahdrdja had 
endeavourel to get Sher Khan Babi appointed in place of his father, 
Gogha had been granted to Burhdn-ul-Mulk, who chose Sohréb Khén 
as his deputy. At this time Sher Khin Babi was at Baroda, and his 
younger brother, though he resisted, was compelled to leave Gogha. 
Lhe deputy governor of Sorath complained to the governor of the 
oppressive conduct of Sohrab Khén. But Burhdn-ul-Mulk supported 
Sohr:tb and having obtained for himself the government of Sorath, sent 
Sobritb Khan as his deputy to Janégadh. In a.v. 1734, Ratansingh 
Bhandéri, the deputy viceroy, who held in hatred Bhd4vsingh, son of 
Udaikaran, the hereditary officer of Viramgam, persuaded Jaw4n- 
Mard Khin to imprison him and send him to Ahmedabad. Jawan- 
Mard Khan went so far as to arrest Bhavsingh, but was foreed by 
his supporters to release him. 


In this year Sher Khan Babi, governor of Baroda, went to visit his 
lands at Balisinor, leaving Muhammad Sarbéz in command at Baroda, 
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Méhadaji Gdikwér, brother of Pildji, who then held Jambisar, sending 
to Songad to Damiiji for aid, marched on Baroda with a strong 
foree. The garrison made a brave defence, and Sher Khan hearing 
of the attack at Balasitor, called for aid from Ratansingh Bhandari, 
the deputy viceroy, who directed Momin Khan, the governor of 
Cambay, to join Sher Khaén and drive back the Mardthds. Sher Khén 
started at onee for Baroda. But Mdhadaji leaving a sufficient force 
before the town pushed on with the bulk of his army to meet Sher 
Khan, and, though he and his men fought bravely, defeated him, and 
then returned to Baroda, Sher Khin retiring to Bélasinor. Momin 
Khan, who arrived after Sher Khén’s defeat, did not deem it prudent 
to engage the Mardthds, and retired to Cambay. In the meantime 
the garrison of Baroda, hopeless of suecour, surrendered the town, and 
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since that day Baroda has continued to be the head-quarters of the 


Gaikwar family, 
Since Jawan Mard Khan’s capture of Bhavsingh of Viramgim he 


had become much disliked. For this reason Ratansingh Bhandari, the - 


deputy viceroy, transferred him to Kadi and Bijipur, and in his 
place appointed Sher Khdén Babi, whose father Muhammad Salabét Khan 
Babi had been a popular governor of Viramgém. At this time Dhanrdp 
Bhandari, governor of Petldd, died, and the farm of the districts of 
Nadiad, Arhar-MAtar, Petldd, and Mahadha was given to Momin Khan. 
Mulla Muhammad Ali managed to write letters from his confinement 
at Surat to the Nizim; and as that chief was now not far from Surat, 
he wrote urgently to l'eghbeg Khdn to release him. Teghbeg Khan 
put the Mulla to death, and bribing the Nizim’s messenger, gave 
out that he had died of joy at his release. Khushalchand, the chief of 
the merchants of Ahmedabad, having had a difference with Ratansingh, 
was forced to leave the city, and sought shelter at Cambay and after- 
wards at Jindégadh. Jawan Mard Khan, who was of an ambitious 
temperament, now conceived the design of conquering Idar from Anand- 
singh and Raisingh, brothers of the Mahdrdja Abheysingh. He 
accordingly marched upon Idar, taking with him as allies Aghrdji 
Koli of Katosan aud Koli Amra of Elol Kénrah. In this strait 
Anandsingh and Réisingh sought the aid of Malhdrraév Holkar and 
Ranoji Sindia, who were at this time in Malwa. The Mardtha chiefs 
at once marched to the help of Idar, and Jawd&n Mard Khan, dis- 
believing the report of Maratha aid, continued to advance until 
he found himself opposed by an overwhelming force. Negotiations 
were entered into, and Jawin Mard Khan agreed to pay a sum cf 
£17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000). Of the total amount £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
were paid at once, and Zordwar Khan, brother of Jawan Mard Khin, 
and Ajabsingh, agent of Aghrdji Koli, were kept as hostages until the 
balance should be paid. In this year Teghbeg Khan of Surat caused 
a wealthy merchant named Ahmed Chalabi to be assassinated, and 
confiseated his property. He also caused a fanatic named Sayad Ali 
to be put to death by certain Afghans, as he considered that he might 
excite sedition. 


_In the following year (4.D. 1735) Dholka was assigned to Ratan- 
singh Bhandari, and through the influence of Burhin-ul-Mulk, Sohr4b 
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Khan was appointed governor of Viramgim. Ratansingh resented this, 
and eventually Viramgaém was conferred on the Mah4raja Abheysingh, 
When this order reached Sohrab Khan, he forwarded it to Burhin- 
ul-Mulk, and in consequence of Burhan-ul-Mulk’s remonstrances, 
the arrangements were changed and Sohrdb Khdén appointed governor. 
Upon this Sohrab Khan, leaving Sddak Ali as his deputy in J undgadh, 
marched for Viramgim; while Ratansingh Bhandari, hearing of 
Sohrab Khiin’s approach, summoned Momin Khin and others to his 
assistance, and with his own army proceeded to Dholka and plundered 
Koth. From Koth he advanced and pitched at Hardlah, about ten miles 
from Sohrib Khdn’s camp, and here he was joined by Momin Khén 
and others whom he had summoned to support him. After the union 
of these forces he marched to Dholi, six miles from Dbandhuka, at 
which place Sohrab Khén was then encamped. Ratansingh Bhandari 


- now proposed that peace should be concluded, and that Sohra4b Khan 


should enjoy Viramgdm until final orders were passed by the emperor. 
Safdar Khan Babi and others went to Schrib Khan and endeavoured 
to bring him te consent to these terms ; but he would not listen, and 
on both sides preparations were made for battle. During the following 
night Ratansingh Bhandaéri planned an attack on Sohrdb Khan’s camp. 
The surprise was complete. Sohraéb Khan’s troops fled, and himself, 
mortally wounded, shortly afterwards died. By the death of Sohrab 
Khan the family of Ka4zim Beg Khd4n became extinct. He was buried 
at Sibor in Kathidvada. 

After this suecess a single horseman attacked and wounded 
Ratansingh Bhandéri in two places. The horseman was at once slain, 
but no one was able to recognize him. Ratansingh, who in two 
months had recovered from his injuries, now determined to attack 
Momin Khan, as that officer in the recent struggle had taken part 
with Sohrab Khan. Momin Khén hearing of Ratansingh’s inten- 
tions, withdrew to Cambay. In the course of this year, on the 
expiry of the period of the farm of Mahudha, Arhar-MAatar, and 
Nadiad, these districts were transferred from Momin Khan to Safdar 
Khin Babi. Kahdnchand, a man of low origin, was appointed 
to Viramgdm in place of Sher Khin Babi, and instead of Sohrab 
hhadn, Muhsin Khan Khélvi was made deputy governor of Sorath. 


About this time Démaji Gdéikwar, who had been chosen by Umabdi as 
her representative in Gujarat, appointed Rangoji to act as his agent. 
Kantaji being dissatisfied with this arrangement, in which his rights 
were ignored, marched into Gujarét. Rangoji met him, and a battle 
was fought at Anand-Mogri, twenty-five miles south-east of Kaira, in 
which Kantiji was defeated and his son killed. In consequence of this 
reverse Kantdji retired to Petlid. Momin Khan, who with his army 
was drawn up near Petlad to oppose Rangoji, was compelled to 
retire to Cambay, where peace was concluded on condition that Daémaji 
should receive the one-fourth share of the revenues of the country 
north of the Mahi. As the districts where these battles were fought 
were held in farm by Safdar Khan Babi, he suffered much loss, and 
eonsequently retired to Radhanpur. Rangoji was joined by Déméaji 
Gaikwar, and these two leaders went together to Dholka, While they. 
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were there, Bhavsingh of Viramgm invited them to that town, both 
on account of the annoyance he suffered from the Madrvddis and that 
he might take vengeance on the Kasbatis for the murder of his father 
Udaikaran. He aceordingly treacherously admitted the Mardthdas and 
slew Daulat Muhammad Tank, brother of the murderer of his father, 
_and expelled the rest of the Kasbdtis, while Kaliin, the Marvadi 
administrator, was permitted to go to Ahmedabad. Leaving Rangoji 
at Viramgam, Damdéji marched into Sorath to levy tribute from the 
chiefs, and after collecting a portion of his dues, returned to the 
Dakhan. In the following year (a.p. 1736) Rangoji advanced as far 
as Badvla near Dholka wasting the country. Ratansingh Bhandari, the 
deputy viceroy, marched against him, and forced him to retire to Viram- 
gam. Ratansingh pursued the Mardthds to Viramgdm, attacked and 
defeated them capturing their baggage, but failed to prevent them 
taking shelter in the town. About this time some Mardtha horse who 
were at Sarndl, otherwise called Thasra, jomed the Kolis of those 
parts, advanced with them against Kapadvanj and without any 
serious resistance succeeded in eapturng the town. Meanwhile 
though Ratansingh had summoned Momin Khan to his aid, he delayed 
coming, as he began to scheme independence at Cambay. 


Ratansingh Bhandari heard that Pratéprav, brother of Dam4ji, and 
Devaji Takpar were advancing on Ahmedabéd with 10,000 horse. 
At first he thought this a device to draw him from Viramgim, to 
whose walls his mines had reached. On ascertaining from trusty 
spies that the report was true, he raised the siege of Viramgim, 
returned rapidly to Ahmedabad, and pushing forward to meet 
Pratdprav, exacted tribute from the chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak. 
As Pratdprav drew near, the governor of the Bhil district retired 
before him, and he continuing his advance, passed through Valad and 
Pethdpur, and so by way of Chhala reached Dholka, Here, through 
Muhanmad Ismail, the governor of Dholka, he demanded from the 
Bhandéri his share of the revenue. Afterwards, leaving 2000 horse 
in Dholka, he went to Dhandhika. In the meantime K4ntdji, who 
was a follower of Bajiriv Peshwa, jommg with Malharrdv Holkar, 
advanced upon Idar, and coming against Danta, plundered that town, 
Some Négar Brahmans of the town of Vadnagar, who were settled in 
DAnta, tried to escape to the hills, but were intercepted and pillaged, 
The Mardthis then proceeded to Vadnagar and plundered the town, 
From Vadnagar they went as far as Palanpur, where Pahdér Khén 
Jhalori, being unable to oppose them, agreed to pay a tribute of 
£10,000 (Rs.1 lékh). Kantaéjiand Malhdrrdy Holkar then marched 
into Mérwadr, while Pratdéprav and Rangoji crossed over from Dhan- 
dhuka into Kathiivada and Gohilvada. About this time Muhammad 
Pahdr Khan Jhdlori was appointed deputy governor of Patan on behalf 
of Vakhatsingh. As no settlement of his demands on the revenues 
of Dholka had yet heen made, Prataprav returned to that town and 
sent Narhar Pandit to receive the tribute due to him. Afterwards 
proceeding to Baroda with Rangoji they were summoned to Sorath 
by Ddmaji to assist him. Sher Khan Babi, who up to his time had 
been at Kaira, now came to Ahmedébdd, and as the deputy viceroy 
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Chapter III. “was displeased with Momin Khén’s conduct when Viramgam 

Mughal was besieged, he appointed Sher Khin his own deputy at Petldd, 
Viceroys. Arhar-Matar, and Nadidd. Afterwards on Momin Khan’s remon- 
strance Subhdchand Marvddi was appointed to examine the accounts 


Muhammad : ? “7 ‘ spans 
penn and receive the revenue in place of Sher Khan. In a.r.1737 Ddmaji’s 
172121749, brother Pratdprav, returning to his country after exacting tribute 


from the chiefs of Sorath, died of small-pox at; Kankar near Dholka. 
Momin Khan seeing that Sher Khan had not yet left Kaira, collected 
some menand came to Petlad, while Sher Khan went to Dehgim and 
awaited the departure of Rangoji. Ratansingh Bhanddéri made 
preparations to help Sher Khan and Momin Khan returned to Cambay. 


Momin Kun At this time as the Mahdrdja Abheysingh was not in favour at 
Fifty-fourth = court, Momin Khdén was appointed fifty-fourth viceroy. As he 
ey : was unable to effect anything by himself he persuaded Jawd4n Mard 
: Khan Babi to join him by a promise of the government of Patan 
and directed him to proceed and take up that appointment. Now the 
Jhaloris were allies of the Rathods, and Pahar Khdn Jhalori, then in 
command of Pdtan, opposed Jawan Mard Khan, but was finally 
obliged to vacate Pdtan. Momin Khan, who had not hitherto 
produced the order appointing him viceroy, now made it public and 
began to act as viceroy with the title of Najm-ud-daulah Momin 
Khan Bahadur Firiz Jang, and in A.p. 1737 sent a copy of this order 
to Abdul Husain Khan, the deputy minister, and to Mustafid Khan, 
who held the office of K4zi. 


Sher Khan Babi, wishing to remain neutral, retired to BalAsinor 
and Momin Khan summoned Rangoji, who was in the neighbourhood 
of Cambay, to his assistance. Rangoji agreed to aid him in expelling 
the Marvadis, on condition that, if suceessful, he should be granted 
one-half of the produce of Gujarat except the city of Ahmedabid, the 
Jands in the neighbourhood of the city, and the port of Cambay. 
This disastrous alliance with the Mar4thas gave the last blow to Mughal 
power in Gujardt, which otherwise might have lingered for at least a 
quarter of a century. Momin Khin lived to repent his conduct. 


When Ratansingh Bhandari heard of the appointment of Mom{n 
Khan to be viceroy he wrote to Mahtréja Abheysingh for orders, 
Meanwhile he sent Muhammadan officials to Cambay to persuade 
Momin Kh‘in to take no further steps until a reply should-be received 
to the reference Momin Khan had made to Agra. ‘he reply of the 
Mahardéja was that Ratansingh should resist Momin Khan if he could. 
Ratansingh prepared to defend Ahmedabad while Momfn Khan 
colleeting an army, camped at the Naransar lake, 


From the Ndransar lake where Momin Khin remained encamped for ° 
one and a half months collecting his partisans he advanced to Sojitra, 
where he was joined by Jawén Mard Khén Babi; and proceeding 
together they came to Vasu under Petlid, about twenty-six miles 
from Ahmeddbéd, and from Vasu to Kaira, about eighteen miles 
from the capital, At Kaira they encamped on the banks of the 
Vatrak, where, owing to the incessant rain, they were forced to remain 
for about a month. When the rain abated and the rivers were fordable, 
Momin Khan, moving to Ahmedabad, encamped in front of the city 
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on the Kd4nkariya tank and prepared fora siege. About the same time 
Momin Khan’s manager, Vajerém, whom he had sent to Songad to 
solicit Damaji to march in person to his assistance, arrived and 
informed him that Damaji would join him shortly. Zordwar Khan, 
who had been left at the Mardétha camp as security for the payment 
of the tribute, was recalled, and instead the district of Pardntij 
was formally assigned to the Mardthds in payment of their demands. 
Some of the Mahdrdja’s guns, which were being sent to Ahmedabad 
by his agents at Surat through Cambay for facility of transit, were 
about this time captured by a party of Momin Khdn’s men. When 
Ratansingh Bhandari wrote to the Mahérdja of Momin Khan’s advance 
on Ahmedabad, the Mahérdja was much displeased, and went from 
. the emperor’s presence in anger. The nobles fearing the consequences, 
recalled him, and persuaded the emperor to re-appoint him viceroy of 
Gujarat, 

Momin Khan was secretly enjoined to disregard the Mahdrdja’s 
appointment and persevere in expelling the RAéthods, and was assured 
of the emperor’s approbation of this line of conduct. He therefore 
continued. to prosecute the siege with vigour. In the meantime 
another order was received from the imperial court, confirming the 
reappointment of the Mah4ardja and appointing Fiddé-ud-din Khan to 
guard the city with 500 men, directing also that Momin Kh4n should 
return to Cambay. I+ was further stated that, as Ratansingh Bhandari 
had acted oppressively, some other person should be appointed deputy 
to fill his place, and that m the meantime a Rajput noble, named 
Abhaikaran, was to carry on the government. Shortly before this 
Muhammad Békir Khén, son of Muatamid Khan, jomed Momin Khan 
from Surat, while. Sadik Ali Khdn and his nephew reinforced him 
from Jundgadh. When Momin Khdn was informed of the purport of 
the imperial order he agreed to return to Cambay, provided Ratansingh 
Bhandari would quit the city, hand over charge to Abhaikaran, and 
admit Fid4-ud-din Khan and his men into the city. 


Ratansingh Bhandéri determined not to leave the city, and prepared 
to defend himself to the last, Déma4ji Gdikwér now joined Momin Khén 
from Songad. Momin Khdn met Daéméji at I’sanpur, three miles 
from Ahmeddbdd, and made great show of friendship, calling him 
his brother. When Ratansingh Bhandari heard of the arrangements 
made between Daéméji and Momin Khan, he sent a message to Damaji 
saying, ‘Momin Khan has promised Rangoji half of the revenues of 
Gujarat excepting the city of Ahmeddbdd, the lands immediately round 
it, and Cambay. If you will join me, I will give you half of every- 
thing not excepting the city nor Cambay, and will send to your camp 
‘some of my chief landholders as security if you agree.’ Déméji 
showed this to Momin Khan, and asked him what he proposed to do. 
Momin Khén now perforce agreed to do the same; but instead of 
Cambay offered to make over to the Mardthés the whole district 
of Viramgim. Ddéméaji, accepting these terms, ceased to negotiate 
with Ratansingh. He then went on pilgrimage to Dudesar, and 
returning In the same year, a.D.1738, he and Rangoji began active 
operations against Ahmeddbéd. Their bombardment did so much 
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damage to the city that Momin Kh4n repented having called them 
to his aid, and foresaw that if the Mardthds once gained any portion 
of the city it would be no easy matter to drive them out. Momin 
Khan now sent the writer of the Mirit-i-Ahmedi to Ratansingh 
Bhandari, in hopes that he might withdraw peaceably, but Ratansingh 
refused to listen to any terms. After some time the Musalmans under 
Kazim Ali Khdn and others, and the Mardthds under Baburdv 
endeavoured to take the city by storm, but after a bloody contest were 
forced to retire. Next day Ratansingh, seeing that he could not. long 
hold the city, entered into a negotiation with Momin Khan, and, on 
receiving a sum of money for his expenses, and on being allowed to 
retire with the honours of war, left the city: 


Momin Khén entered Ahmeddbéd. On the capture of the city, in 
accordance with Momin Khan’s engagement, half of it was handed to 
the Mardthis. Momin Khan sent news of what had taken place to 
the emperor, and appointed Fidd-yd-din Khan his deputy. Démaji, 
who in the meantime had been to Sorath, now returned and was met 
by Rangoji, who accompanied him as far as the banks of the Mahi, 
whence Rangoji proceeded to Dholka. After spending a few days at 
Dholka, Rangoji returned to Ahmedabad and took charge of his share 
of the city, which comprised the Rdikhar, Khénjehdn, and Jamélpur 
quarters as far as the Astoria and Réipur gates. ‘The city was thus 
equally divided, and the Astoria and Raipur gates were guarded by the 
Marathds, At that time the inhabitants of Ahmedabad were chiefly 
Muhammadans, and the Mardthas, accustomed to extortion, attempting 
to oppress them, they rose against the strangeys, and after a severe affray 
expelled the greater part of them from the city. Momin Khén, though 
secretly pleased, affected ignorance and sent Fidd-ud-din Khan to 
reassure Rangoji. This with some diffieulty he succeeded in doing and 
Rangoji remained in the city. Jawdén Mard Khan was sent to Patan, 
and, instead of Pardntij, the district of Kherdlu was granted to Zordwar 
Khan Babi. 

With the cessation of Marétha oppression, Ahmeddbéd began to 
recover its splendour and opulence. The emperor was much pleased 
with Momin Khan, and, raising his rank, presented him with a dress of 
honour, a sword, and other articles of value. At the close of the rainy 
season Momin Khan went to levy tribute from the chiefs on the banks 
of the Sabarmati, and Rangoji was asked to accompany him. ‘They - 
marched to Addlaj whence Fid4-ud-din Khan, the deputy viceroy, 
returned to the city accompanied by Réméji as deputy of Rangoji. 
Jawdén Mard Khan and Sher Khan Babi now joined the viceroy’s 
camp, and, about the same time Hathising, chief of Pethdpur, paid 
a visit to the viceroy and settled his tribute. From Adalaj they 
advanced to Mansa, and. were met by the Mansa chief, From MA4nsa 
they proceeded to Kadi, and from Kadi to Bijapur. After Momin Khan 
left the people of Ahmedab4d were badly treated, and Rangoji, 
leaving his brother Akoji in camp, returned to the capital, whence he 
marched towards Viramgdm and Sorath. Momin Khdn went from 
Bijapur to Idar, and there levied tribute from the chiefs of Mohanpur 
and Randsan. : : 
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When Moriin Khan arrived at Idar, Anandsingh and Réisingh, 
brothers of Mahdéréja Abheysingh, went to him and paid the tribute 
of Mohanpur and Kandsan as being within the limits of the Idar 
territory. The matter was amicably settled, and the two brothers 
accompanied the viceroy as far as the [dar frontier, when Anandsingh 
returned to Idar, and Rdisingh, at Momin Khan’s request, remained 
with him, Momin Khan undertaking to pay the expenses of his men. 
Prathiraj, the chief of Mansa, agreed to pay £2300 (Rs. 23,000) and 
the chief of Varsoda £1000 (Rs. 10,000) as tribute. At this time 
Sher Muhammad Khin Babi was appointed to succeed Mir Dost Ali 
as deputy governor of Sorath. The Mardthds, who had attempted to 


deprive some of the Rastldbid and Batwa Sayads of their land, were | 


attacked by the Muhammadan population, and a few men were 
wounded on either side. Momin Khan, receiving tribute from various 
chiefs, had now reached Palanpur, and Pdhar Khan Jhdlori, the 
governor of that place, was introduced to the viceroy by Sher Khan 
Babi. As news was now received that Devaji 'lakpar was advancing 
through the Baroda districts, Momin Khén marched towards Ahmeda- 
bad, dismissing Pahdr Khin Jhdlori on the Palanpur frontier. Jawan 


Mard Khan Babi, appointing his brother Safdar Khan Bébi as his- 


deputy at Patan, pushed forward in advance for Ahmeda&béd. Mémiar 
Khan, who had been chosen by Mir Huzabr Ali as his deputy in 
Sorath, now arrived and complained to Momin Khan regarding Sher 
Khan Babi’s appointment. Momin Khan said that, as neither had 
assumed charge of their duties, they should await final orders from 
the emperor. He then advanced to Hajipur, and thence encamped on 
the side of the city near Babrémpur and occupied himself in strength- 
ening the city defences. From that camp he proceeded to Isanpur 
four miles south of Ahmedabéd on his way to levy tribute from the 
Koli chiefs of the banks of the Vdtrak. After this he proceeded to 
Kilej on the Vatrak' and levied tribute from the Koli chiefs of that 
neighbourhood. Hearing that Daiméji had left Songad, and crossing 
the Mahi had gone to Ards, Momin Khan struck his camp and 
returned to the city, while Damaji going to Dholka marched from 
that to Sorath. Momin Khan now permitted Sher Khan to return to 
his lands in Gogha, whence he proceeded te Junagadh and took 
charge of the office of deputy governor. 


In a.p. 1738, Mir Huzabr Khan, the governor of Sorath, died, and 
as Sher Khan had occupied Jiindgadh, and taken into his employ all the 
troops of Mir Dost Ali, Maémur Khin was obliged to resign his pre- 
tensions and return. ‘The emperor now appointed Himmat Ali Khén, 
nephew of Momin Khén, governor of Sorath, and he wrote to his uncle 
to choose a fitting deputy. Momin Khin, asthe Mardtha incursions 
into Sorath increased yearly, and as Sher Khén Babi was a man able 
to hold his own with them, suffered him to remain as deputy. When 
Damaji returned to Viramgim, after levying tribute from the chiefs of 


Sorath, he was obliged to march against Kanji Koli, the chief of | 


Chhanidr in the Chinvdl. Ashe could not prevail against them he was 
forced to callon Momin Khan for aid. Momin Khin sent Fid4-ud-din 
Khan at the head of a well-equipped army. On their approach the 
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Kolis fled, and the village was burned, and Fid4-ud-din Khén returned 
to the capital. DaémiAji, leaving Rangoji as his deputy, returned to 
Songad. In this year, a.p. 1738, Hindustin was invaded by the 
great Persian Nadir Shah, Dehli sacked, and the emperor made 
prisoner. Except that coin was struck in Nédir’s name, the collapse 
of Mughal power caused little change in Gujarat. ; 

In a.D. 1739 Fid4-ud-din Khan was sent to levy tribute from the 
chiefs on the banks of the SAbarmati, and, accompanied by Jawan 


- Mard Khén Bébi and Raja Réisingh of Idar, marched to Chardrah. As 


the village of Panmul under Bij4pur had been assigned to the author of 
the Mirait-i-Ahmedi, he accompanied Fid4-ud-din-Khan, who marched 
to Ahmednagar, and demanded tribute from Jitsingh of Mohanpur and 
Randsan. Jitsingh resisted and a doubtful battle was fought. Next 
day Fid4-ud-din Kh4n changed his position and again attacked Jitsingh, . 
who being defeated agreed to pay £1000 (Rs. 10,000), They then 
went to P’dar, where they were hospitably received by Raja Raising, 
who presented the leaders with horses. From Idar they proceeded 
to Vadnagar, which was under Jawén Mard Khan, who also received 
them courteously and presented horses. The army then marched to. 
Visalnagar. On the arrival of the troops at Visalnagar, Jawan Mard 
Khén requested Fidd-ud-din Khan to subdue Jamaji the Koli chief of 
Thara-Jampur in the Kénkrej, who was then at Balisana under Patan 
and who was continually plundering the country. Fidd-ud-din Khan 
marched to Balisdna, but Jamaji fled to Thara-J4mpur without risking 
a battle and the Muhammadans plundered Thara-Jampur. From 
Balisdna Fidd-ud-din marched to Kadi, and allowing Jawdén Mard 
Khan to return to Pdtan proceeded to Ahmedabdd. 


At Ahmeddbid disputes between Rangoji and Momin Khén 
regarding the government of the city were frequent. In one serious 
disturbance Momin Khan was worsted and forced to sue for peace and 
grant Rangoji his half share both in the government and revenue, which, 
since the affray in a.D. 1738, Momin Khan had withheld. A formal 
agreement was drawn up but did not long remain in force. About this 
time Momin Khan’s nephew Muhammad Momin Khan Bakhshi received 
a patent granting him the title of Nazar Ali Khén. The year 
4.D. 1739 was marked by a disastrous flood in the Sdbarmati. In this 
year also the Mardthds under Chimndji Apa achieved the memorable 
suecess of taking the fort of Bassein from the Portuguese. 


In A.v. 1740 on bis return from Sorath, Daméji Géikwér took 
Rangoji to the Dakhan and appointed Malhdrrév Khini his deputy 
at Ahmedabéd. Fid4-ud-din Khén met the new deputy at Isanpur 
and escorted him to the city. Shortly after Fid4-ud-din Khdén and 
Nazar Ali Khan started to collect tribute, and Jawdn Mard Khan 
sent his brother Zordawar Khd4n Babi to accompany them, They 
advanced against Ddébhora under Bahyal eighteen miles east of 
Ahmedabad in the Bhifl district and fought with the chief, who agreed 
to pay tribute. Thence they went to Atarsumba, where the Kolis 
after a vain attempt to carry off their cannon agreed to pay tribute. 
‘The foree then proceeded to Mandva and levied a contribution from 
the Mandya chief. They next went to Kapadvanj, and passing 
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through Bél4sinor reached Virpur under Lundvdda. Here, from 
Sultansingh, agent of the Lundvdda chief, they received two horses 
and £300 (Rs. 3000) as tribute. While at Lundvida an order 
of recall came from Momin Khin, who intimated that Malhdarrav 
Khani had laid up large stores of grain and contemplated war. Fidé- 
ud-din Khan at once pushed forward through Béldsinor and 
Kapadvanj, advancing rapidly towards the capital. On the way he 
received a second despatch from Momin Khén saying that, as the risk 
of war had for the present passed, they should advance to, Petlad, 
where they would find Malhdrray Khini and settle with him about 
the revenue accounts. They continued their march, and in two days 
reached Kaira, being joined on the way by Muhammad Kili Khén, 
who was charged with messages from Momin Khdn. At Kaira they 
found Muhammad Husain, nephew of Fid4-ud-din Khan who had 
been sent with a force to,.Mahudha. As Malharr4év Khuini was at Pinj 
near Kaira, Fidd-ud-din Khan expressed a wish to meet him, and it 
was agreed that both sides should go to the Petldd district and there 
. settle the disputed collections. Shortly after they met and arrange- 
ments were in progress when the Kolis of the Bhil district rebelled 
and Abdul Husain Khan and Vajerim were sent against them. After 
burning two or three villages this detachment rejoined the main hody, 
and not long after all returned to Ahmeddbdd. During a.p. 1740 
Bajirav Peshwa died. 
In a.p. 1741 Momin Khdén went to Cambay, and while residing at 
Ghidspur near that city received information that Daméji had again 


appointed Rangoji his deputy in place of Malharrév Khaini, and. 


shortly after Rangoji arrived at Petldd. At this time Momin Khin 
turned his attention to the falling off in the customs revenue of Cambay 
and appointed Isméil Muhammad collector of customs. As he was 
anxious to clear some misunderstanding between Rangoji and 
himself, Momin Khan set out to visit Rangoji and assure him of his 
good wishes. At this time Bhdvsingh of Viramgdm, who found the 
Marathés even more troublesome than the Muhammadans, as soon as 
he heard of Malhdrrav’s recall, suddenly attacked the fort of Viramg4m 
and with the aid of some Arabs and Rohillds expelled the Mardtha 
garrison and prepared to hold the fort on his own account. Shortly 
after Rangoji demanded that a tower in Ahmeddbéd, which had been 
raised a story by Momin Khan so, as to command the residence of 
the Maratha deputy at the Jamdlpur gate, should be reduced to its 
original height. At the same time he suggested that Momin Khaén 
and he, uniting their forces, should advance and expel Bhdvsingh 
‘from Viramgém. Momin Khan agreed to both proposals. he 
addition to the tower was pulled down, and Momin Khan and Rangoji, 
marching against Viramgdm, laid siege to the town. Bhdvsingh 
made a gallant defence, and Momin Khan, who was not sorry to see 
the Marathds in difficulties, after a time left them and marched to 
Kadi and Bijapur to levy tribute. Rangoji continued the siege, and 
* as Bhavsingh saw that even without Momin Khin the Mardtha army 
was sufficient to reduce the place, he agreed to surrender Viramedm, 
provided the fort of Patdi and its dependent villages were granted 
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to him. Rangoji agreed, and thus the Mardéthés again obtaimed 
possession of Viramgdm, while Bhivsingh acquired Patdi,! a property 
which his descendants hold to this day. ; 

When Momin. Khan arrived at Mansa, about twenty-six miles 
north-west of Xhmeddbdd, hearing that Daméji had crossed the Mahi 
with 10,000 men, he at once returned to the capital. Damaji arrived 
at Mansa and besieged it. ‘The chiefs and Kolis defended the place 
bravely for about a month, when it fell into Daméji’s hands, who not 
only cleared the prickly-pear stockade which surrounded it, but also 
burned the town. From Mansa Ddém4ji marched to Sorath, On. 
his return he laid siege to Broach, a fort which, from its natural 


. strength as well as from its favourable position on the Narbada, it had 


been the constant ambition both of Diamaji and of his father’. Pilaji to 
capture. On the approach of Damaji, Nek Alam Khan, who held the 
place in the interests of the Nizam, prepared -to defend the fort, and 
wrote to the Nizdm for aid. In reply the Nizim warned Déméji 
not to attack his possessions. On receiving this letter Ddmaji raised 
the siege and returned to Songad. It seems probable that concessions 
were made to tempt Ddmaji to retire from Broach, and that the 
Gdikwar’s share in the Broach customs dates from this siege. 


In a.p. 1741 in a battle between Kéim Ktith Khan, governor of 
Dholka, and Rangoji’s deputy, the Mardthds were defeated. Momin 
Khan, at the request of Rangoji, made peace between them. Fidi- 
ud-din Khén, who had recently been raised in rank with the title of 
Bahadur, starting to collect tribute burned down the refractory Koli 
village of Dabhora, and placing a post there, passed to Satumba, 
Balasinvor, and Thasra, After the battle at Dholka, the building by 
Rangoji of the fort of Borsad, caused renewed fighting between the 
Muhammadans and Mardthas of Dholka. At the request of Muham- 
mad Hadi Khan, governor of Dholka, Fidé-ud-din Khan, passing 
through Mahudha to Petlad pushed forward to help him. In the 
meantime a battle was fought, in which the Mardthds under Malharrév 
attacked Muhammad Hadi Khan, and after a short contest withdrew. 
Next day the Muhammadans, strengthened by the artival of Fidé- 
ud-din Khan, besieged Sojitra. A letter was written to Rangoji, 
asking the meaning of the attack, and he replied excusing himself 
and attributing. it to the ignorance of Malhdrrév. Muhammad Hadi 
Khan and the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi eventually met Rangoji 
at Borsad, and settled that he and Fidd-ud-din Khan should come 
together and arrange matters. But Rangoji in his heart ihtended to 
fight and wrote to his deputy Raéméji at Ahmeddbdd to be ready for , 
war. Malhdrrav now jomed Rangoji at Borsad. At this time many- 
misunderstandings and several fights between the Mardthds and the 
Muhammadans were appeased by Momin Khan and Rangoji, who, 
in spite of the ill-feelng among their subordinates and a certain distrust 
of each other’s designs, appear througbout to have maintained a warm 





’ Patdi (north latitude 23° 10’; east longitude 71* 44’}, at the south-east angle of 
the Ran of Cutch, fifty-two miles west of Ahmedabad. 
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mutual regard. D4méji from his stronghold at Songad was too much 
occupied in Dakhan politics to give much attention to Gujarat. 
Rangoji, on the other hand, gained so much influence with the Gujarat 
chiefs, that at one time he succeeded in engaging Sajansingh Hazéri 
in his service, and also induced Raja Raismmgh of Idar to join him. 
But Momin Khan detached Réisingh from this alliance, by placing 
_ him in charge of the post of Amaliira and granting him the districts 
of Moddsa, Meghrej, Ahmednagar, Parantij, and Harsol. Moreover 
the customary Gujarét sum at first sent daily by Rangoji to Raja 
Raisingh for the expenses of his troops had begun to fall into arrears. 
Raja Rdisingh made his peace with Momin Khén through the 
mediation of Nazar Ali Khan, Momin Khan’s nephew, who appears 
to have been one of the leading spirits of the time. 


In a.p, 1742 in another fight between the Mardth’s and Muham- 
madans in Ahmedabad, the Muhammadans gained a slight advantage. 
After this Rangoji left the city, appointing as before Rdméji as his 
deputy, and joining Jagjiwan Pavdr went to Borsad, where he had 
built a fort. At this time one Jivandas came with authority from 
the Nizam to act as collector of Dholka, part of the lands assigned 

‘to the Nizim as a personal grant, but failed to enforce his position. 
Shortly after this Raja ‘Anandsing of Idar was killed, and his brother 
Réising, taking leave, went to Idar to settle matters. Momin Khan 
had his: patent increased to the personal rank of commander of 6000 
with a contingent of 6000 cavalry. He received a dress of honour, 
a jewelled turban, a plume, six pieces of cloth, an elephant, the order 
of Mahi-mardtib,! and the title of Najm-ud-daulah Momin Khédn 
Bahadur Dilawar Jang. Differences again broke out between Momin 
Khén and Rangoji, and again matters were settled by a friendly 
meeting between the two chiefs at Borsad, where Rangoji had taken up 
his residence. Momin Khan now went to Petlid, and from that to 
Cambay, where he was taken ill, but after six weeks came to Vasu, 


where Rangoji visited him. Here though again unwell he went to ° 


Dholka, and shortly afterwards he and Rangoji marched upon Limbdi, 
which at this time is mentioned as under Viramgdim. While before 
Limbdi, Rangoy was summoned by Damaji to help him against Bapu 
Naik, and at once started to his assistance. Momin Khan now 
marched into Gohilvada, and proceeded by Lolidna to Gogha, then 
under the charge of a resident deputy of Sher Khan Babi. Here 
he received tribute from the chief of Sihor, and from that, marching 
into Haldr, went against Navanagar. The Jdm resisted for twenty 
days, and eventually, on-his agreeing to pay £50U0 (Rs. 50,000) as 
tribute, Momin Khan returned to Ahmedabdéd. During his absence 
in spite of stubborn resistance Nazar Ali Khdn and Vajerém had 
collected tribute from the Koli chiefs. Rangoji, who had now left 
Daméji, joined battle with Bapu Naik ere he crossed the Mahi, and 
Bapu Naik turned back. Rangoji therefore remained at Borsad, but 
hearing that Momin Khan’s illness had become serious, he went once 
or twice to Ahmedaébdéd to visit him. 





2 The Mahi-mardtib was a banner having the likeness of a fish at its top. 
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In a.p, 1743 Momin Khan died. His wife, fearing lest Fid4-ud- 
din Khan and Muftakhir Khén, Momin Khan’s son, would deprive 
her of her estate,-sought the protection of Rangoji. In the meantime 
Fid4é-ud-din Khan and Muftakhir Khan received an imperial order 
to carry on the government until a new viceroy should be appointed. 
At this time a man named Anandrém, who had been disgraced by 
Momin Khan, went over to Rangoji and incited him to murder Fidé- 
ud-din Khin and Muftakhir Khin. Rangoji with this intention 
invited them both to his house, but his heart failed him, and shortly 
afterwards Fidd-ud-din Khan went to Cambay. Rangoji now de- 
termined at all hazards to assassinate Muftakhir Khan. With this 
object he took Muftakhir Khdn’s associates, Vajerém and Kéim Kuli 
Khan, into his confidence. Muftakhir Khd4n accidentally heard of his 
designs, and remained on his guard. As Rangoji had fajled to carry 
out his promise to raise Sher Khan Babi to the post of deputy viceroy, 
Sher Khan advanced to Dholka and began plundering some Cambay 
villages. Rangoji, after another futile attempt to assassinate Muftakhir 
Khan, sent for his deputy R4maji, who was then in the neighbourhood, 
and prepared to fight. Muftakhir Khan, on his part, summoned Fid4- 
ud-din Khan from Cambay, and in a few days they succeeded in uniting 
their forces. Sher Khin Babi deserting the cause-of Rangoji, the 
Mardthds were worsted and Rangoji’s house was besieged. Rangojji, 
being hard pressed, agreed to give up Anandrdm and to surrender both 
Borsad and Viramgdm, Sher Khan Babi becoming his security. In 
this way Fidd4-ud-din Khan became sole master of Gujarat. 


Shortly after Damaji Gdikwadr returned from Sdtéra and came to 
Cambay. In the meantime Rangoji, who had been living with Sher 
Khan Bahi, his security, contrived, with the connivance of Sher Khan, 
to escape together with his family. Fidd4-ud-din Khan was so greatly 
enraged with Sher Khan for this treachery, that Sher Khan leaving 
Ahmedabdd on pretence of hunting, escaped to Bdldsinor, where his 


' wife joined him, Fid4-ud-din Khan put Anandrédm to death, while 


Rangoji through the aid of Sher Khan Babi’s wife, made good his 
escape to Borsad. Fidd-ud-din Khdn had set out to collect tribute, 
when news arrived that Khanderév Gdéikwar, brotherof Damaji, had 
crossed the Mahi and joining Rangoji had laid siege to Petlid. On hear- 
ing this, Fidd-ud-din at once returned to Ahmedabad, and sent Valabhdas 
Kotwal to Khanderav to complain of the misconduct of Rangoji. 


After the death of Momin Khan, Jawan Mard Khan Babi was the 
greatest noble in Gujarat. He began to aspire to power, and Fida- 
ud-din, who was not good in the field, had thoughts of appointing 
him asadeputy. While matters were in this state, and Jawan Mard 
Khan was already laying claim to the revenue of the district round 
Ahmeddbdd, an order was received appointing Abdiél Aziz Khin the 
commander of Junnar, near Poona, to be viceroy of Gujardt. This 
order was forged by Abdal Aziz Khén in Jawan Mard ishdn’s inter- 
ests, whom he appointed his deputy. Though Fid4-ud-din Khan doubted 
the genuineness of the order, he was not powerful enough to remove 
Jawdén Mard Khén, who accordingly proclaimed himself deputy 
viceroy. At this time the troops, clamorous on account of arrears, 
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placed both Fidé-ud-din Khdén and Muftakhir Khdn under confinement. 
Jawin Mard Khan assumed charge of the city and stationed his own 
menon guatd. While Fiddé-ud-din Khin and Muftakir Khan were in 
confinement, Khanderdv Gdikwar sent them a message that if they 
would cause the fort of Petlid to be surrendered to him, he would help 
them. To this they returned no answer. Fidd-ud-din Khén now 
entreated Jawan Mard Khan to interfere between him and his troops. 
Jawan Mard Khdén accordingly persuaded the mutineers to release 


Fidé-ud-din Khan, who eventually escaped from the city and went. 


to Agra. 

Meanwhile Rangoji continued to press the siege of Petl4d and the 
commander, Agha Muhammad Husain, after in vain appealing for help 
to Jawin Mard Khan, was forced to surrender. Rangoji demolished 
the fort of Petléd and marched upon Ahmedabdd. As he approached 
the city Jawan Mard Khén sent the writer of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi 
and Ajabsingh to negotiate with Rangoji, who demanded all his former 
rights and possessions. 


News had now reached Dehli that a false viceroy was governing 

‘Gujarat, and accordingly Muftakhir Khan was chosen fifty-seventh 
- viceroy, the order explaining that AbdGl Aziz had never been appointed 
viceroy, and directing Jawd4n Mard Khaén to withdraw from the 
conduct of affairs. Muftakhir Khan was perplexed how to act. He 
. succeeded in persuading his troops that he would be able to pay them 
their arrears, and he sent a copy of the order to Jawan Mard Khan; 
and, as he dared not displace him, he informed Jawan Mard Khan that he 
had appointed him as his deputy, and that he himself would shortly leave 
Ahmedabéd. Jawdn Mard Khan, so far from obeying, ordered Muftakhir 
Khan’s house to be surrounded. Eventually Muftakhir Khan, leaving 
the city, jomed Rangojii, and then retired to Cambay. 


Khanderdv Géikwar returned, and, with the view of enforcing his 
claims, uniting with Rangoji, marched to Banjar, about five miles 
south of Ahmedabad. Jawan Mard Khan issuing from the city 
camped near the Kankariya lake. Narhar Pandit and Krishn4ji on behalf 
of the Maratha leaders were sent to Jawd4n Mard Khan to demand their 
former rights and possessions. Jawan at first refused, but in the end 
gave way and the Mardthds appointed Dddu Mordr deputy of the 
city. Sher Kh4n Babi now returned to. Baldsinor. Khander4v and 
Kandji then went to Dholka, Rangoji to Petlid, and Khanderdv 
Géikwdér to Sorath. Fiddé-ud-din Khan requested Rangoji to help 


Muftakhir Khan; he replied that he was willing to help him, but had . 


no money, Rangoji then accompanied Fidd-ud-din Khan to Cambay, 
where Muftakhir Khdn was. - Negotiations were entered into, afid the 
Khans tried.to collect £10,000 (Rs, 1 lékh) which Rangoji asked for 
to enable him to make military preparations to aid them. They raised 
£8000 (Rs, 80,000) with great difficulty and admitted Rangoji’s Naib 
to a share in the administration. Rangoji withdrew to Borsad with 
the £8000 (Rs, 80,000) under the pretext that when the remaining 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) were paid he would take action, Fidd-ud-din 
Khén, annoyed at Rangoji’s conduct, went to reside at Dhowan, a 
village belonging to Jélam Jdlia Koli. 
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In a.v. 1744 Jawin Mard Khan, after appointing one of his brothers, 
Zorawar Khan, his deputy at Patan, and keeping his other brother 
Safdar Khan at Ahmedabdéd, advanced ‘from the city to ladi to collect 
tribute, His next step was-to invite Abdal Azfz Khan, the commander 
of Junnar, near Poona, to join him in Gujarit. Abdul Aziz accordingly 
set out from Junnar, taking with him Fatehyib Khan, commander of 
the fort of Mulber in Baglan and Rustamrdv Maratha. Directing 
his march in the first instance to Surat he was there watched in the 
interests of Dam4ji Gaikwar, by Devaji Takpar, the heutenant of that 
chief, who, seemg that on leaving Surat, Abddl Aziz continued to 
advance to Ahmedabad, pursued bim to Kim Kathodra, about fifteen 
miles north-west of Surat, and there attacked him. In the engage- 
ment Devaji ‘l'Mkpar, who had gained over Rustamrév Maratha, ore 
of the leading men in Abddl Aziz’s army, was victorious. Abdi 
Aziz Khan retired, but was so-closely followed by the Marathas, that 
at Pdnoli he was forced to leave his elephant, and, mounting a horse, 
fled with all speed towards Broach. On reaching the Narbada he 
failed to find any boats, and, as his pursuers-were close upon ‘him, 
putting his horse at the water, he tried to swim the river ; but, stickin 


fast in the mud, he was overtaken and slain by the Mardihas. 


On hearing of the death of Abdtl Aziz, Jawan Mard Khan ‘thought 
of joining Maftakhir Khan. Ere he could carry this plan into effect, 
the emperor receiving, it is said, a present of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs) - 
for the nomination, appointed Fakhr-ud-daulah Fakbr-ud-din Khan - | 
Shujaat Jang Bahddur fifty-eighth viceroy of Gujarat. The new 
viceroy forwarded a blank paper to a banker of his acquaintanee — 
named Sitdram, asking him to enter in it the’name ofa fitting deputy. 
Sitaram filled in the name of Jawdin Mard Khén, and Fakhr-ud-daulah 
was proclaimed viceroy. About this’ time Safdar Khin Babi, after 
levying tribute from the Sabarmati: chiefs, returned-to Ahmedabéd, 
and khanderdv Gdikwdr, as he passed: from Sorath to Songad, ° 
appointed.Rangoji his deputy. On being appointed deputy Rangoji sent 
Krishnaji instead of Morar Naik as his deputy to Ahmedabad, and- 
himself proceeded to Arhar-Matar on the Vatrak, and from that moved 
to Kaira to visit Jawan Mard Khan, with whom he established friendly 
relations. In the same year Ali Muhammad Khan, superintendent 
of customs, died. and in his plaee the author of the Mirit-i-Xhmedi was 
appointed. In this year, too, Pahar Khén Jhalori died, and his unele, 
Muhammad Bahadur, was appointed governor of Palanpur in his stead. . 


Abcut this time Umébdi, widow of Khanderaéy Dabhides summoned 


" Khanderav Gaikwar to help her in her attempt to lessen the power of 


the Peshwa. As Déméji Gaikwar could not be spared from the Dakhan 
Khanderév was appointed his deputy in Gujarat, and he chose one 
Ramchandra to represent him at Ahmedabad. When Fakhr-ud-daulah 
advanced. to join his appointment as viceroy he was received at Baldsinor 
with much respeet by Sher Khan Babi. Jawan Mard Khan Babi, on 
the other hand, determining to resist Fakhr-ud-daulah to the utmost of 
his power, summoned Gangddhar with a body of Mardtha horse from 
Petlad, and posting them at Isanpur, about ten miles south-west of the 
city, himself leaving the fortifications of Ahmedabad, encamped at 
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Asdarva, about a mile and a half from the walls. During his progress 
towards the capital the new viceroy was joined by Raisinghji of Idar at 
Kapadvanj, and, advancing together, they arrived at Bhilpur. eighteen 
miles east of Ahmedabad. On their approaeh Jawan Mard Khan sent 
Safdar Khan anl Gangddar to oppose them, and the two armies met 
about six miles from the capital. _ After some fighting Fakhr-ud daulal 


succeeded in forcing his way to the suburb of Rajpura, and next day . 


continuing to drive back the enemy oceupied the suburb of Bahrémpura 
and began the.actual siege of the city. At this point affairs took a 
turn, Fakhr-ud-daulah was wounded and returned to his camp, while 
Jawan Mard Khin sueceeded in winning over to his side Sher Khan 
Babi and Raisinghji of Idar, two of the viceroy’s chief supporters. 
‘The Mirat-i-Xhmedi especially notes that Raja Rdisingh asked for 
money to pay his troops but Fakhr-ud-daulah, not knowing that this 
rule had long been a dead letter, said that as he held a district on service 
tenure, it was not proper for him to ask for a money aid when on 
imperial service. Next day Fakhr-ud-daulah was surrounded by Safdar 
_ Khin Babi and the MarAthds, and himself oue wife and some children 

were taken prisoners, while another of his wives and his son, who had 

managed to escape to Sidhpur, were captured and brought back to 
Ahmedabiid. 

After this Khander4v Gdikwér returned to Gujardt to receive his 
share of the spoil taken from Fakhr-vd-daulah. Reaching Borsad, he 
took Rangoji with him as far as Ahmeddb:id, where he met Jawén 
Mard Khin; and obtained from Rangoji his share of the tribute. 
Khanderdv was not satisfied with Rangoji’s accounts, and appointing 
a fresh’ deputy, he attached Rangoji’s property, and before leaving 
Ahmedabid for Sorath, put him m continement at.Borsad. He also 
contined Fakhr-ud-daulah in the Ghidspar outpost on the bank of the 
river Mahi. Me imwhile in’ consequence of some misunderstanding 
between Jawan Mard Khan Babi and his brother Safdar Khan, the 
latter retired to Udepur, and Jawan Mard Khan went to Visalnagar 
then in the hands of his brother Zordwar Khin. From Visalnagar, 
Jawan Mard Khan proceeded to Radhanpur, and meeting his brother 
Safdar Khin, they*became reconciled, and returned together to Ahmed- 
Abid. Khanderav Gaikwar, who had in the meantime returned’from 
Sorath, encampine at Dholka appointed’ Trimbakrav Pandit as his 
deputy at Ahmedabsd in place of Moro Pandit. On, hearing that 
Rangoji had been thrown into confinement, Umdbdi sent for him, and 
he along with Khanderdy Gaikwir repaired to the Dakhan. 

Shortly afterwards Punaji Vithal, in concert with Trimbak Pandit, 
being dissatistied with Jawin Mard Khan, began to intrigue with 
Fakhr-ud-daulah. In the meantime Umabdi had appointed Rangoji 
as her deputy, and, as he was a’staunch friend of Jawan Mard Khan, 
he expelled ‘I'rimbakriv from Ahmeddbdd, and himself collected’ the 
Maratha share of the city revenues. Upon this Pundji Vithal sent 
Gangddhar and Krishnéji with an army, and they, expelling the Muham- 
madan officers from the districts from which the Mardthas levied the 
one-fourth share of the revenue, took the management of them into their 
own hands. Rangoji now asked Sher Khan Babi to help him, Sher 
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Khan agreed ; but as he had not funds to pay his troops, he delayed, and 
afterwards plundered Mahudha and Nadidd, As Rangoji failed to‘joip 
him, Sher Khan proceeded by himself to Kapadvanj, and from Kapad- 
vanj marched against the Mardtha camp; with which Fakhr-ud-daulah 
was then associated. On the night after his arrival, the Marathds 
made an attack on Sher Khaén’s camp, in which many men on both 
sides weré slain. Next morning the battle was renewed, but on Sher 
Khan suggesting certain terms the fighting ceased. That very night, 
hearing that Rangoji had reached Baldsinor, Sher Khan stole off 
towards Kapadvanj. Pundji and Fakhr-ud-daulah followed in pursuit 
Ae failed to prevent Rangoji and Sher Khan from joining their 
orees, . 


In «.p. 1746 a battle was fought in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Kapadvanj in which Sher Khd4n was wounded. He was 
forced to take shelter with Rangoji in Kapadvanj, while Fakhr- 
ud-daulah, Gangddhar, and Krishnéji laid siege to that town. At 
this time the Lundvdda chief asked Malhérr4v Holkar on his way 
back from his yearly raid into Mélwa, to join him in attacking Virpur. 
Holkar agreed and Virpur was plundered. Rangoji, hearing of the 
arrival of Holkar, begged him to come to his aid, and on promise of 
receiving a sum of £20,000 (Rs.2 likhs) and two elephants, Holkar 
consented. Gangédhar, Krishndji, and Fakhr-ud-daulah, hearing of 
the approach of Hollar, raised the siege of Kapadvanj, and marching to 
Dholka expelled the governor of that district. Shortly afterwards on 
asummons from Déméji and Khanderdv Gaéikwér Rangoji retired to 
Baroda. Meanwhile Fakhr-ud-daulah, Krishn4ji, and Gangddhar ~ 
advanced to Jetalpur in the Daskroi sub-division of Ahmedabad and, 
taking possession ef it, expelled Ambar Habshi, the deputy of Jawan 
Mard Khén. Ddm4ji and Khanderav Géikwér passed from Baroda 
to Vasu, where they were met by “Krishnéji and Gangddhar, whom 
Dém4ji censured for aiding Fakhr-ud-daulah. On this occasion 
Daémaji bestowed the districts of Baroda Nadidd and Borsad on 
lis brother Khanderdy, an action which for ever removed, any ill 
feeling on the part of Khanderévy, Then, proceeding to Goklej, 
Déméji had an interview with Jawén Mard Khan. From Goklej hesent 
Kanoji Tékpar with Fakhr-ud-daulah to Sorath, and himself returned 
to Songad. As Borsad had been given to Khanderdv, Rangoji fixed on 
Umreth as his residence. 


In this year, a.p. 1746, Teghbeg Kh4n, governor of Surat, died, and 
was succeeded by his brother Safdar Muhammad Khan, who, in acknow- 
ledgment of a present of seven horses, received from the emperor 
the title of Bahddur. At this time Télib Ali Khan died, and the 
writer of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi was appointed minister by the emperor. . 
In a.v. 1747 Rangoji returned to Ahmedébéd, and Jawén Mard Khan 
had an interview with him a few miles from the city. Shortly after 
this the Kolis of Mehmtid4bid and Mahudha rebelled, but the revolt 
was speedily crushed by Shahb4z Rohilla. 


During this year Najm Khan, governor of Cambay, died. 
Muftakhir Kh4n, son of Najm-ud-daulah Momin Khan I., who had 
also received the title of Momin Khén, informed the emperor of Najm 
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Khén’s death, and himself assumed the office of governor in which in 


a.D. 1748 he was confirmed. On hearing of the death of Najm Khan, 
on pretence of condoling with the family of the late governor, Fid4-ud- 
din Kh4n marched to Cambay, but as he was not allowed to enter the 
town he retired. He afterwards went to Umreth and lived with 
Rangoji. Kadnoji Takpar, who had gone with Fakhr-ud-daulah into 


Sorath, now laid siege to and took the town of Vanthali. As it was 


nearly time for the Mardthds to return to their country, Kdnoji 
and Fakhr-ud-daulah, retirmg to Dholka, expelled Muhammad 
Jdnbéz, the deputy governor. Rangoji, who had at this time a 
dispute with Jawan Mard Khan regarding his share of tribute, now 
came and joined them, and their combmed forces marched upon 
Sdnand, where, after plundering the town, they encamped. I+ was 
now time for Kanoji to withdraw to the Dakhan. Rangoji and 
Fakhr-ud-daulah, remaining behind to collect tribute from the neigh- 
bouring districts, marched to Isanpur, where they were opposed by 
Jawdn Mard Khén. On this oecasion both Jawan Mard khdn and 
Fakhr-ud-daulah sought the alliance of Raja Radisingh of Idar, But, 
. as he offered more favourable terms, Raja Réisingh determined to join 
_Fakhr-ud-daulah, Sher Khan Babialso joined l'akhr-ud-daulah, who, 
thus reinforced, laid’ siege to Ahmeddbid. While these events were 
passing at Ahmedabad, Hariba, an adopted son of Khanderdv Géikwar, 
at that time in possession of the fort of Borsad, began to plunder 
Rangoji’s villages under Petlad, and, attacking his deputy, defeated and 
killed him. On this Rangoji withdrew from Ahmedabad, attacked 
and captured the fort of Borsad, and forced Hariba to leave the country, 
Jawan Mard Khdn now sent for Jandrdhan Pandit, Khanderdv’s 
deputy at Nadiad, and, in place of Rangoji’s representative, appointed 
him to manage the Maratha share of Ahmedabad. 

During these years important changes had taken place in the 
government of Surat. In a.p. 1734, when Mulla Muhammad Ali, the 
chief of the merchants and builder of the Athva fort, was killed in 
prison by Teghbeg Khan, the Nizam sent Sayad Miththan to revenge 
his death. Sayad Miththan was forced to return unsuccessful. After 
Teghbeg Khan’s death Sayad Miththan again came to Surat and lived 
there with his brother Sayad Achchan, who held the office of paymaster, 
Sayad Miththan tried to get the-government of the town into his hands, 
Lut, again failing, committed suicide. His brother Sayad Achchan then 
attacked and took the citadel, expelling the commander; and for 
several days war was waged between him and the governor’ Safdar 
Muhammad Khan with doubtful success, At last Sayad Achchan 


called to his aid Malharrdy, the deputy at Baroda, and their combined - 


forces took possession of the whole city. During the sack of the city 
Malharr4y was killed and the entire management of affairs fell into 
the hands of Sayad Aehchan.- Safdar Muhammad Khan, the late 
governor, though obliged to leave the city, was determined not to give 
vp Surat without a struggle, and raising some men opened fire on’ the 
fort. Sayad Achchan now begged the Arab Turk English Dutch and 
Portuguese merchants to aid him. A deed addressed to the emperor 
and the Nizdm,begging that Sayad Achchan should be appointed 
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governor, was signed by all the merchants except by Mr. Lamb the 
English chief, and though he at first refused, he was in the end per- 
-suaded by the other merchants to sign. ‘The merchants then assisted 
Sayad Achchan, and Safdar Muhammad Khan retired to Sindh. 


Meanwhile, on aceount of some enmity between Mulla Fakhr-ud- |. 


din, the son of Muila Muhammad Ali, chief of the merchants, and 
Sayad Achchan, the Muila was thrown into prison. Mr. Lamb went to 
Sayad Achchan, and remonstrating with him suggested that the Mulla _ 
should besent for, Sayad Achchan agreed, but’on the way. Mr. Lamb . 

carried off Mulla Fakhr-ud-din to the English factory, and afterwards 
sent him to Bombay in disguise. In the meantime Kedérji Gdéikwar, 
acousin of Dimaji’s, whom, with Malharrav, Sayad.Achehan had asked 
to his help, arrived at Surat, and though Sayad Achchan had been 
successful without his aid, Ked:irji demanded the £30,000 (Rs. 3 lakhs) 
which had been promised him. As the Sayad was not in a position to 
resist Kedarji’s demands, and as he had no ready money to give him, 
he made over to him a third of the revenues of Surat until the amount 
should be paid. As before this another third of the revenues of Surat 
had been assigned to Hafiz Mastud Khan, the deputy of Yakut Khan 
of Janjira, the emoluments of the governor of Surat were reduced to 
one-third of the entire revenue and this was divided. between the ~ 
Mutasaddi and Bakhshi. 


In this year (A.p. 1747, S. 1803) there was a severe shock of earth- 
quake and a great famine which caused many deaths. In the following 
year Jawén Mard Khan endeavoured to recapture Jetalpur, but failed. 
About the same time Umabdi died, and Dam4ji’s brother hhanderav, who 
was on good terms with Ambika wife of Baburdv Sendpati, the yuardian 
of Umabai’s son, procured his own appointment as deputy of his brother 
Déméji in Gujarat. On being appointed deputy Khanderdv at once 
marched against Rangoji to recover Borsad, which; as above mentioned, 

-Rangoji had taken from Hariba. Their forces were joined by two 
detachments, one from Momin Khan under the command of Agha 
Muhammad Husain, the other from Jawdn Mard Khéin commanded by 
Janardhan Pandit. The combined army besieged Borsad. After a five 
months’ siege. Borsad was taken, and Rangoji was imprisoned by 
Khanderév. On the fall of Borsad Sher Khén Babi and Raja Raisingh 
of Idar, who were allies of Rangoji, returned to béldsinor and Iéar ; - 
Fakhr-ud-daulah was sent to Petlid and Fid4-ud-din Khan, leaving 
Umreth, took shelter with Jetha, the chief of Atarsumba. : 

In this year the emperor Muhammad Shah died and was succeeded 
by his son Ahmed Shah (A.p. 1748 -1754)2 Shortly after Ahmed’s 
accession Mahiréja Vakhatsingh, brother of Mahdraja Abheysingh, 
was appointed fifty-ninth viceroy of Gujarat. When he learned what 
was the state of the province, he pleaded that his presence would be 
more useful in his own-dominions, and never took up his’ appointment 


' of viceroy, Vakhatsingh was the last viceroy of Gujardét nominated 


by the imperial court, for although by the aid of the Mardthds Fakhr- 
ud-daulah was of importance in the province, he had never been able 
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to establish himself as viceroy. In this year also occurred the death 
of Khushalchand Sheth, the chief merchant of: Ahmedabad. 
kKhanderiv Gdaikwdér appointed Rdghayshankar his deputy at 
Ahmed‘bad, and Safdar Khan Babi issued from Ahmedabad with an 
‘army to levy tribute from the chiefs on‘the banks of the Saébarmati. 


“When Fakhr-ud-daulah, the former viceroy, heard of the appointment. 


of Mahdrdja Vakhatsingh, seeing no chance of any benefit from a 
longer stay in Gujarat, he retired to Dehli. 
Nizém-ul-Mulk, died at an advanced age, leaving six sons and a 
disputed sugcession. , . 


About the same time Bdldéjirav Peshwa, who was jealous of the 


rower of the Géikwar, sent a body of troops, and’ freed Rangoji from 
the hands of Khanderiiv Gaikwadr. During these years adventurers, 


in different parts of the country, taking advantage of the decay of © 


the central power, endeavoured to establish themselves in independ- 
ence. Of these attempts the most formidable was the revolt of one of 
the Patan Kasbitis’ who established his power so firmly in Patan that 
Jawaén Mard Khan found it necessary to proceed im person to reduce 
him. Shortly afterwards Jawan Mard Khan deemed it advisable to recall 
his brothers Safdar Khan and Zor4war Khdén, who were then at Unja 
under Pdtan, and took them with him to Ahmedabad. Fid4-ud-din 
Khan who had been residing at Atarsumba now asked permission to 
return to Ahmedabdd, but as Jawén Mard Khan did not approve of 
this suggestion, Fidd-ud-din departed to Broach and there took up his 
residence. Jandrdhan Pandit marched to Kaira and the Bhil, district 
‘to levy tribute, and Khanderdv appointed Shevakrém his deputy. , 


In the meantime at Surat, Sayad Achechan endeavoured to 
consolidate his rule, and with this view tried to expel Héfiz Mastmd 
Ifabshi, and prevent him again entering thecity. But his plans failed, 
and he was obliged to make excuses for his conduct. Sayad Achchan then 
oppressed other influential persons, until eventually the Habshf and 
others joining, attacked him in the citadel. Except Mr. Lamb, who 
considered himself bound by the deed signed in A.p.1747 in favour of 
Sayad Achchan, all the merchants of Surat joined the assailants. 
Among the chief opponents of Sayad Achchau were the Dutch, who 
sending ships brought back Safdar Muhammad Khan from Thatta, 
and established him as governor of Surat. The English factory was 
next besieged, and, though a stout resistance was made,’ the euards 
were bribed, and the factory plundered. In a.p.1750 Saydd Achchan, 
surrendering the citadel to the Habshi, withdrew first ta “Bombay 
and then to Poona, to Bélajirdv Peshwa. Shortly afterwards, in 


consequence of the censure passed upon him by the Bombay Gov- ° 
ernment for his support of Sayad Achchan, Mr. Lamb committed | 


suicide. Wearied by these continual contests. for power, the 
merchants of Surat asked Radja Raghunathdis, minister to the 
.Nizim, to choose ‘them a governor. Raja Raghundthdas accordingly 
nominated his own nephew, Réja Harprasdd, to be governor, and 
‘the writer of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi to be his deputy. But before Raja 
Harpraséd could join his appointment at Surat, both he and his father 
were slnin in battle, - ? 


In a.p. 1748 Asif Jah, - . 
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In the same year, 4.p. 1750, occurred the deaths of Raja Réisingh 
of Idar, of Safdar Khan Babi of Baldsinor, and of Fid4-ud-din Khan, 
who had for some time been settled at Broach. Jawan Mard Khan, 
who, seeing that they were inclined to become permanent residents in 
Gujarat, was always opposed to the Gdikwar’s power, now entered into 
negotiations with Balajirav Peshwa. He chose Patel Sukhdev to collect 
the Maratha revenue and asked the Peshwa to help -him in expelling 
Daméji’s agents. The Peshwa, being now engaged in war in the 
Dakhan with Saldbat Jang Bahadur, son of the late Nizim, was unable 
to send Jawin Mard Khan any assistance. Towards the close of the 
year Jawan Mard Khan started from Ahmedabad to collect tribute from 
the Sdbarmati chiefs. Returning early in a.p. 1751, at the request of 
Jetha Patel a subordinate of Bhavsingn Desdi, he proceeded to Banod 
or Vanod under Viramg4m and reduced the village. Ali Muhammad 
Khan, the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, who about this time was raised 
in rank with the title of Bahddur, states that owing tothe Mardtha 
inroads most of the districts had passed entirely into their possession ; 
in others according to agreements with Jawan Mard Khan they held 
a halfshare. Consequently in spite of new taxes, the entire remain- 
ing income-of the province was only four lakhs of rupees, and it was 
impossible to maintain the military posts or control the rebellious 
Kolis. - 

It was in this year (a.pD. 1751) that the Peshwa, decoying Diméjirav 
into his power, imprisoned him and forced him to surrender half of his 
rights and conquests in Gujarit. Taking advantage of the absence of 
the Gdikwadr and his army in the Dakhan, Jawan Mard Khan marched 
into Sorath. He first visited Gogha, and then levying tribute in Gohil- 
vada advanced into Kathi4vada and marched against Navdnagar, and, 
after collecting a contribution from the JAm, returned to Ahmedabad: 
In the following year (A.D. 1752), as soon as the news reached Gujarat 
that the Mar4thas’ share m the province had been divided between the 
Peshwa and Gdikwdr, Momin Khén, who was always quarrelling with 
the Gaikwar’s agent, sending Varajlal his steward to Baldjirdv Peshwa 
begged him to include Cambay in his share and send his agent in place 
of the Gdikwar’s agent. Baldjirav agreed, and from that time an - 
agent of the Peshwa was established at Cambay. In the same year ~ 
Raghunathrav, brother of the Peshwa, entering Gujarat took possession 
of the Rewa and Mahi Kantha districts and marched on Surat. Shiaji 
Dhangar was appointed in Shevakraim’s place as Daméji’s deputy, 
and Krishnaji came to collect the Peshwa’s share, . 

Up to this time the city of Broach had remained part of the Nizdim’ 
personal estate, managed by Abdullah Beg, whom, with the title of Nek 
Alam Khan, Asif Jéh the late Nizdm-ul-Wulk had chosen his deputy. 
On the death of Abdillah Begin a.b. 1752 the emperor appointed his 


. son to succeed him with the same title as his father, while he gave to 


another son, named Mughal Beg, the title of Khertalab Khan. During 
the contests for succession that followed upon the death of the Nizém 
in A.D.1752, no attempt was made to enforce the Nizam’s claims on the, 


. lands of Broach; and for the future, except for the share of the revenue 


paid to the Mardthds, the governors of Broach were practically 
independent, , 


* 
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- The Peshwa now sent Pandurang Pandit to levy tribute from his 
share of Gujarat, and that officer crossing the Mahi marched upon 
Cambay: Momjn Khan prepared to oppose him, but the Pandit made 
friendly overtures, and eventually Momin Khan not only paid the sum 
of £700 (Rs. 7000) for grass and grain for the Pandit’s troops, but 
also lent him four small.cannon, Pdndurang Pandit then marched 
upon Ahmedabad, and en¢amping near the Kankariya lake laid siege 
to the city which was defended by Jawan Mard Khén. During the 
slege PAndurang Pandit, sending some troops, ravaged Nikol, part 
of the lands of Ali Muhammad Khdn Bahadur, the author of the 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi. Meanwhile, as the operations against Ahmedabid 
made no progress, Pandurang Pandit made offersof peace. These Jawén 
Mard Khan accepted, and on receivmg from Jawan Mard Khan the 
present of a mare and a small sum of money under the name of. 
entertainment, the Maratha leader withdrew to Sorath. 


About this time the Peshwa released Démdji Gdikwér on. his 
promise to help the Peshwa’s brother Raghundthrav, who was shortly 
afterwards despatched with an army to complete the conquest of 
Gujar4t. Meanwhile Jawdn Mard Khan’s anxiety regarding’ the 
Mardth4ds was fora time removed by the departure of Pdndurang 
Pandit. And, as the harvest season had arrived, he with his brother 
Zorawar Khan Bébi, leaving Muhammad Mubdriz Sherwdni behind as 
his deputy, set out from Ahmedabad to levy tribute from the chiefs of 


the Sébar Kintha. Certain well informed persons, who had heard of 
Raghundthrav’s preparations for invading Gujarat, begged Jawan’ 


Mard Khdn not to leave the city but to depute his brother Zordwar 


Khan Babi to collect the tmbute. Jawd4n Mard Khén, not believing _ 


_ their reports, said that he would not go more than from forty-five to 
sixty miles from the eity, and that, should the necessity of any more 
distant excursion arise, he would entrust it to hisbrother. J4wan Mard 
Khan then marched from the city, levying tribute until he arrived on the 
Palanpur frontier about seventy-five miles north of Ahmedabad. Here 
meeting Muhammad Bahadur Jhdlori, the governor of Palanpur, Jawan 
Mard Khan was foolishly induced to join him in plundering the fertile 
districts of Sirohi, till at last he was not less than 150 miles from his 
head-quarters, Meanwhile Raghundthrdv, joining Déméji Gdéikwar, 
entered suddenly by an unusual route inte Gujardt, and news reached 
Ahmedabad that the Mardthds had crossed the Narbada. On this the 
townspeople sent messenger after messenger to recall Jawd4n Mard 


Khan. and building up the gateways prepared for defence, while the ° 


inhabitants of the suburbs, leaving their houses, crowded with their 
families into the city for protection. Raghundthrdv, hearing that 
Jaw4n Mard Khén and his army were absent from the city, pressed on 
by forced marches, and crossing the river Mahi despatched an advance 
corps under Vithal Sukhdev. Kosdji, proprietor of Nadidd, at DAmaji 
Géikwar’s invitation also marched towards Ahmeddbdd, plundering 
Mehmidabéd Khokhri, only three miles from the city. In the meantime 
Vithal Sukhdev reached Kaira, and taking with him the chief man of 
that place, Muhammad Daurdn, son of Muhammad Babi, continued his 
mareh. He was shortly joined by Raghundthrav, and the combined 
forces now proceeded to Ahmedébid and encamped by the Kankariya 
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lake, Next day Raghundthrdév, moved his camp to near the tomb of 

Hazrat Shah Bhikan,! on the’bank of the SAbarmati to the south-west of’ 
the city. Raghundthrdv now proceeded to invest the city, distributing 

his thirty to forty thousand horse into three divisions. ‘The operations 

against the north of the city were entrusted to Damaji Gaikwéar; 

those on the east to Gopal Hari; while the troops on the south and . 
west were under the personal command of Raghundthrév and his 
officers, 


After leaving Sirohi Jaw4n Mard Khén had gone westwards to 
Tharad and Vav, so that the first messengers failed to find him. One 
of the later messengers, Mandan by name, who had not left Ahmedabad 
until the arrival of Raghunathrav at the Kankariya lake, made his way 
to Vav and Thardd, and told Jaw4n Mard Khan what had happened. 
Jawan Mard Khdn set out by forced marches for Radhanpur, .and 


. leaving his family and the bulk of his army at Patan, he pushed on 


with 200 picked horsemen to Kadi and from that to Ahmedabad, 
contriving to enter the city by night. The presence of Jawdn Mard . 
Khan raised the spirits of the besieged, and the defence was conducted 
with ardour. In spite of their watchfulness, a party of about 700 
Mardthds under cover of night succeeded in sealing the walls and 
entering the city. Ere they coulddo any mischief they were discovered 
and driven out of the town with much slaughter. The bulk of the 
besieging army, which had advanced in hopes that this party would 
succeed in opening one of the city gates, were forced to retire dis- 


’ appointed. Raghundthrév now made proposals for peace, but Jawan 


Mard Khén did not think-it consjstent with his honour to aecept them. 
On his refusal, the Marétha general redoubled his efforts and sprung 
several mines, but owing to the thickness of the city walls no praetic- 
able breach was effected. Jaw4n Mard Khan now expelled the 
Maratha deputies, and contmuing to defend the city with much 
gallantry contrived at night to introduce into the town by detachments 
a great portion of his army from Pétan. At length, embarrassed by 
want of provisions and the clamour of his troops for pay, he extorted 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000) from the official classes. As Jawan Mard was 
known to have an ample supply of money of his own this untimely 
meanness caused great discontent. The official classes who were the 





1Of the death at the age of nine years of this son of Saint Shah-i-Alam the 


. Mirdt-i-Abmedi (Printed Persian Text, II. 26) gives the following details : Malik Seif-ud- 


din, the daughter’s son of Sultan Ahmed I., had a son who he believed was born to him 
by the prayer of Saint Shah-i-Alam. This boy who was about nine years old died. 
Malik Seif-ud-din ran to Sh4h-i-Alam,-who used then to live at Asdwal, two or three miles 
east of Ahmedabad, and in a transport of grief and rage said to the Saint; ‘Is this 
the way you deceiye people ? Surely yon obtained me the gift of that boy to live and not 
to die? This I suppose is how you will keep your promise of mediating for our sinful 
souls before Allih also?’ The Saint could give no reply and retired to his inner apart- 
ments. The stricken father went to the Saint’s son Shah Bhikan, who, going in to 
his father, entreated him to restore the Malik’s boy to life, The Saint asked his 
son ‘Are you prepared to.die fer the boy?’ Sb4h Bhikan said ‘I am ready.’ The 
Saint, going into an inner room, spread his skirts before Allah erying ‘ Rajanji,’ 4 
pet name by which the Saint used to address Allah, meaning Dear King or Lord, 
: Rajanji, here is a goat for a goat; take thou this one and return the other.’ Lament- 
ations in the “aint’s harem showed that half of the prayer was granted and the Malik on 
returning to his house found the other half fulfilled 


° 
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repository of all real power murmured against his rule and openly 
advocated the surrender of the city, and Jawdn Mard Khan, much 
against his will,was forced to enter into negotiations with Raghundth- 
rav. 

Raghunathrav was so little hopeful of taking Ahmeddbdd that he 
had determined, should the stege last a month longer, to depart on 
condition of receiving the one-fourth share of the revenue and a safe 
- conduct. Had Jawdn Mard Khan only disbursed his own money to 
pay the troops, and encouraged’ instead of disheartening the official 
class, he need never have lost the city. At lastto Raghundthrav’s 
relief, Jawin Mard Khan was reduced to treat for peace through 
Vithal Sukhdev. It was arranged that the Mardthds should give 
Jawdn Mard Khdén the sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) to pay his troops, 
besides presenting him with an elephant and other articles of value. It 
was at the same time agreed that the garrison should leave the city 
with all the honours of war. And that, for himself and his brothers, 
Jawdin Mard Khan should receive, free from any Maratha claim, the 
districts of Patan, Vadnagar, Sami, Munjpur, Visalnagar, Thardd, 
Kherdlu, and Radhanpur with Tervada and Bijépur. It was further 
agreed that one of Jawan Mard Khin’s brothers shou!d always serve 
the Mardthds with 300 horse and 500 foot, the expenses of the force 
being paid by the Mardthas. It was also stipulated that neither the 
Peshwa’s army nor his deputy’s, nor that of any commander should 
enter Jawdn Mard Khan’s territory, and that in Ahmeddbéd no 
Maratha official should put up at any of the Khan Bahddur’s 
mansions, new or old, or at any of those belonging to his brothers 
followers or servants. Finally that the estates of other members of 
the family, namely Kaira, Kasba Matar and Binsa Mahudha, which 


belonged to Muhammad Khén, Khén Daurdn, and Abid Khan were’ 


not to be meddled with, nor were encroachments to be allowed on the 
lands of Kayam Kali Khén or of Zoréwar Khan. This agreement was 
signed and sealed by Raghundthrav, with Dadmdéji Gdaikwér (half 
sharer), Malhdérrav Holkar, Jye Apa Sindhia, Rdmehandar Vithal 
Sukhdev, Sakhér4m Bhagvant, and Madhavrév Gopdlrdv as securities. 
The treaty was then delivered to Jawan Mard Khan, and he and his 
garrison, marching out with the honours of war, the Mardthd4s took 
possession of Ahmedabad on April 2nd, 1753. —- 


On leaving Ahmeddbid Jawan Mard Khan retired to Patan. At 
. Ahmedabad Raghundthrav with Démaji arranged for the government 
‘of the city, appointing Shripatriv his deputy. He then marched 
into Jhél4vida to levy tribute from the Limbdi and Wadhwan chiefs ; 
and was so far successful that Harbhamji of Limbdi agreed to pay 
an annual tribute of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). Asthe rainy season was 
drawing near Raghundthrdv returned to Dholka, while Patel Vithal 
Sukhdev forced Muhammad Bahadur, the governor of Pdlanpur, to 
consent to a payment of £11,500 (Rs. 1,15,000). From Dholka 
Raghundthrav went to Térdpur, about twelve miles north of Cambay, 
and compelled Momin Khan to submit to an annual payment of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). At the same time Ali Muhammad Khin Bahédur, the 
author of the Mirkit-i-Ahmedi, was appointed collector of customs, 
and his former grants were confirmed and he was allowed to retain 
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his villages of Sayadpur and Kijddh close to Ahmedabad, as well 


". as the village of PAénmtl in Bijapur. Déméji Gdikwar, after levying 


tribute in the Vatrak Kantha, went to Kapadvanj, which he took from 
Sher Khén Babi. From Kapadvanj he passed to Nadidd and appointed. 
Shevakrdi to colleet his half share of the revenue of Gujarat. In the 
Abmeddébdd mint, com ceased to be struck in the emperor’s name and 
the suburbs of the city which had been deserted during the. siege were 
not again inhabited. The Kolis commenced a system of depredation, 
and their outrages were so daring that women and children were some- 
times carried off and sold as slaves, After the rains were over (A.D, 
1754) Shetuji, commander of the Ahmedabad garrison, and Shankarji, 
governor of Viramgdam, were sent to collect tribute from Sorath. 
Though the imperial power was sunk so low, the emperor was allowed to 
confer the post of Kazi of the city on Kazi Rakn-ul-Hak Khén who 
arrived at Ahmed4ébaéd and assumed office. At the close of the year 
Shripatrdv, who was anxious to acquire Cambay, marched against Momin 
Khén. After two doubtful battles in which the Mardthds gained no 
advantage, it was agreed that Momin Khan should pay a sum of £700 
(Rs. 7000), and Shnpatrdv departed from Ahmedabdd early in a.p, 1754, 
When the Kolis heard of the ill success of the Mardthds at Cambay, 
they revolted and Rdghoshankar, was sent to subdue them. In an 
engagement near Luhdra in Bahyalin His Highness the Gaik war’s terri- 
tory about eighteen miles east of Ahmedibad, Réghoshankar scattered 
the Kolis, but they again collected and forced the Mardthds to retire. 
At this time Shetuji and Shankarji returned from Sorath, where they 
had performed the pilgrimage to Dwdrka. Shetuji was sent to the 
Bhil district against the Kolis. -He was unsuccessful, and was so 
ashamed of his failure that he returned to the Dakhan and Dandu 


. Datdtri was appointed in his place. 


In this year died Nek Alam Khan II. governor of Broach. He 


was succeeded by his brother Khertalab Khan. who expelled hissnephew 


Himid Beg, son of Nek Alam Khdén. Héimid Beg took refuge in 
Surat. At Baldisinor a dispute arose between Sher Khan Babi and a 
body of Arab mercenaries who took possession of a hill, but in the 
end came to terms. With the Peshwa’s permission his deputy Bhag- 
vantrav marched on Cambay. But Varajl4l, Momin Khan’s steward, 
who was then at Poona, sent word to his master, who prepared himself 
against any emergency. When Bhagvantr4v arrived at Cambay he 
showed no hostile intentions and was well received by Momin Khan. 
Subsequently a letter from Bhagvantrdév to Sélim Jamddér at 
Ahmedabad ordering him to march against Cambay fell into Momin 
Khin’s hands. He at once surrounded Bhagvantrdv’s house and made 
him prisoner. When the Peshwa heard that Bhaevantrdv had been 
captured, he ordered Ganesh Apa, governor of Jambusar, as well as 
the governors of Viramg4m, Dhandhuka, and other places to march at 
once upon Cambay. ‘They went and: besieged the town for three | 
months, but without success, Eventually Shripatray, the Peshwa’s 
deputy, sent the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi to negotiate, and it was 


‘ agreed that Bhagvantrév should be released and that no alteration 


should be made in the position of Momin Khan. Shortly afterwards 
Shripatrév was recalled by the Peshwa and his place supplied by an 
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officer ‘of the name of Rdgho. About this time Khertalab Khan, 
governor of Broach, died, and quarrels arose regarding the succession. 
Ultimately Hamid Beg, nephew of Khertalab Khan, obtained the post, 
and he afterwards received an imperial order confirming him as 
governor, and bestowing on him the title of Neknadm Khan Bahadur, 


At Dehli, during 4.D. 1754, the emperor Ahmed Shah was deposed, 
and -Aziz-ud-din, son of Jahdndd4r Shah, was raised to the throne with 
the title of Alamgir II. After his release Bhagvantrav established 
himself in the Cambay fort of Ndpdd.and not long after began to attack 
Momin Khan’s villages. After several doubtful engagements peace 
wes concluded on Momin Khan paying £1000 (Rs, 10,000) on account 
of the usual share of the Marathds whch he had withheld. This 
arrangement was made through the mediation of Tukéji, the steward 
of Saddshiv Démodar, who had come to Gujarat with an army and 


orders to help Bhagvantrév. As Momin Khan had no ready money _ 
Tukdji offered himself as security and Bhagvantrav and Tukaji © 


withdrew to the Dakhan. Momin Khan’s soldiery now clamoured for pay. 
As he was not in a position to meet their demands he sent a body of 
men against some villages to the west belonging to Limbdi and 
plundered them, dividing the booty among his troops. In the follow- 
ing year, A.D. 1755, Momin Khan went to Gogha, a port which, though 
at one time subordinate to Cambay, had fallen into the hands of Sher 
Khén Babi, and was now in the possession of the Peshwa’s officers. 
Gogha fell and leaving a garrison of 100 Arabs under Ibréhim Kali 
Khan, Momin Khan returned to Cambay, levying tribute. He then 
sent the bulk of his army under the command of Muhammad Zamaén 


Khan, son of Fiddé-ud-din Khan, and Varajl4l his own steward, to_ 


plunder and collect money in Gohilvdda and Kathidvdda. Here 
they remained until their arrears were paid off, and then returned to 
Cambay. After this Momin Khan plundered several Petléd villages 
and finally, in concert with the Kolis of Dhowan, attacked Jambusar 
and carried off much booty. Momin Khan next marched against 
Borsad, and was on the point of taking the fort when Saydéji, son of 
Dém4ji Géikwaér, who lived at Baroda, hearing of Momin Khan’s 
success, came rapidly with a small body of men to the relief of the 
fort and surprised* the besiegers. The Muhammadan troops soon 
recovered from the effects of the surprise, and Saydji fearing to engage 
them with so small a force retired. On Saydji’s departure Momin 
Khan raised the siege of Borsad and returned to Cambay. 


In the year a.pD. 1756 the rams were very heavy, and the walls of 
Ahmedabad fell in many places. Momin Khén, hearing of this as well 


as of the discontent of the inhabitants, resolved to capture the city. | 


He sent spies to.ascertain the strength of. the garrison and set about 
making allies of the chief men in the province and enlisting troops, 
About this time Righoji, the Maratha deputy, was assassinated by 
a Rohilla. As soon as Momin Khdn heard of Raghoji’s death he sent 
his nephew, Muhammad Zamén Khan, with some men in advance, and 
afterwards: himself at the close of the year, a.p. 1756, marched from 
Cambay and camped on the Vatrak. From this camp they moved to 
Kaira, and from Kaira to Ahmedébid, After one or two fights in 
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the suburbs the Muhammadans, finding ‘their way through the 
breaches in the walls, apened the gates and entered the town. The 
Kolis commenced plundering, and a hand-to-hand fight ensued, in 
which the Mardthds were worsted and were eventually expelled from 
the city. The Kolis attempted to plunder the Dutch factory, but met 
with a spirited resistance, and when Shambhirdm, a Nagar Brahman, 
one of Momin Khan’s chief supporters, heard it he ordered the Kolis to 
cease attacking the factory and consoled the Dutch. 


In the meantime Jawan Mard Khin, who had been invited by the 
Mardathds to their assistance, set out from Patan, and when he 
atrived at Pethapur and Mansa he heard of the capture of Ahmedabad. 
On reaching Kalol he was joined by Harbhamram, governor of Kadi. 
They resolved to send Zoraéwar Khan Babi to recall Sadashiv Damodar, 
and to await his arrival at Viramg4m. Shevakrém, the Gdikwar’s 
deputy, had taken refuge at Dholka, Momin Khin himself now 
advanced, and entering Ahmeddbid on the 17th October 1755, 
appointed Shambhtrim his deputy. Saddshivy Damodar now joined 
Jawan Mard Khan at Viramgdm, and at Jawdn Mard Khdan’s advice 
it was resolved, before taking further steps, to write to the Peshwa for 
aid, Jawdn Mard Khan, although he held large service estates, charged 
the Mardthds £150 (Rs. 1500) a day for his troops. Jawan Mard 
Khan and the Mardthds then advanced to Sanand and Jitalpur, and 
thence marched towards Cambay. On their way they were met, and, 
after several combats, defeated by-a detachment of Momin Khan’s 
army. Momin Khan sent troops to overran Kadi, but Harbhamrdm, the 
governor of Kadi, defeated the force, and captured their guns. When 
the emperor heard of the capture of Gogha, he sent a sword as a present 
to Momin Khan; and when the news of the capture of Ahmedabdd 
reached Agra, Momin Khan received many compliments. Balajirav 
Peshwa on the other hand was greatly enraged at these reverses. He 
at once sent off Saddshiv Ramchandra to Gujardt as his deputy, and 
Daémaji and Khanderav Gdikwar also accompanied him with their 
forces. Momin Khin refusing to give up Ahmedabid, prepared for 
defence. Saddshiv Rémchandra, Damaji and Khander4y Gdikwar 
advanced, and, crossing the Mahi, reached Kaira. Here they were met 
by Jawdn Mard Khan and the rest of the Mardtha forces in Gujarat, 
and the combined army advancing against the capital camped by the 
Kankariya lake. 

The Marathds now regularly invested the city, but Momfn Khan, 
aided by Shambhtrim, ‘made a vigorous defence. Up to this time 
Jawin Mard Khan was receiving £150 (Rs. 1500) daily for the pay 
of his own and his brother’s troops. Sadashiv Ramchandra, considering 
the number of the troops too small for so large a payment, reduced the 
amount and retained the men in his ownservice. Aftera month’s siege, 
Momin Khan’s troops began to clamour for pay, but Shambhirdém, by 
collecting the sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 Zakk) from the inhabitants of the 
town managed for the time to appease their demands. When they 
again hevame urgent for pay, Shambhiram diverted their thoughts by 
a general sally from all the gates at night. On this occasion many 
men were slain on both sides, and many of the inhabitants deserted 
the town, The copper vessels of such of the townspeople as had fled 
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were melted and coined into money and given to the soldiery. In this 
state of affairs an order arrived from the imperial court bestowing on 
Momin Khén a dress of honour and the title of Bahadur, Although 
the imperial power had for years been merely a name Momin Khan 
asked and obtained permission from the besiegers to leave the city and 
meet the bearers of the order. The Mardthds redoubled their efforts, 
Still though the besiegers were successful in intercepting supplies of 
grain the garrison fought gallantly in defence of the town, 


At this juncture, in A.D.-1757, Raja Shivsingh of Idar, son of the 
late Anandsingh, who was friendly to Momin Khan, sent Sajdnsingh 
Huzdri with a foree to assist the besieged. On their way to Ahmed- 
&bid, Harbhamrdm with a body of Mardthas attacked this detachment, 
while Momin Khan sent to their aid Muhammad Lal Rohilla and others, 
and a doubtful battle was fought. Shortly afterwards Sadashiv 
Rémchandar made an attempt on the fort of Kélikot. The fort was 
successfully defended by Jamaddr Nir Muhammad, and the Marathds 
were repulsed. The Mardthds endeavoured in vain to persuade Sham- 
bhirim to desert Momin Khadn, and though the garrison were often 
endangered by the faithlessness of the Kolis and other causes, they 
remained staunch. Momin Khdn, though frequently in difficulties 
owint to want of funds to pay his soldiery, continued to defend the 
town. The Mardthés next tried to seduce some of Momin Khan’s 
officers, but in this they also failed, and in a sally Shambhirém 
attacked the camp of Sadishiv Ramchandar, and burning his tents all 
but captured the chief himself. 


When the siege was at this stage, Hassan Kil Khdn Bahidur, 


viceroy of Oudh, relinquishing worldly affairs and dividing his pro-. 


perty among his nephews, set out to perform a pilgrimage to Makkah. 
Before he started Shuja-iid-daulah, the Nawdb of Lucknow, 
requested him on his way to visit Balajirdv, and endeavour to come to 
some settlement of Ahmedabdd affairs. Accordingly, adopting the name 
of Shah Nur, and assuming the dress of an ascetic, Hassan Kuli made his 
way to Poona, and appearing before the Peshwa offered to make peace 
at Ahmedabid. Shih Nar with much difficulty persuaded the Peshwa 
to allow Momin Khan to retain Cambay and Gogha without any 
Maratha share, and to grant him a lish of rupees for the payment of 
his troops, on condition that he should surrender Ahmedabad. He 
obtained letters from the Peshwa addressed to Saddshiv Ramehandra 
to this effect, and set out with them for Ahmedibdd. When he arrived 
Saddshiv Ramchandra was unwilling to accede to the terms, as the 
Ahmedabad garrison were reduced to great straits. Shah Nur per- 
suaded him at last to agree, provided Momin Khdn would surrender 
without delay. Accordingly Shah Nir entered the city and endeavoured 
to persuade Momin Khin. Momin Khan demanded in addition 
a few Petldd villages, and to this the Mardthds refused their consent. 
Shah Nar left in disgust. Before many days Momin Khan was forced 
to make overtures for peace, After discussions with DimA4ji Gdikwar, 
it was agreed that Momin Khan should surrender the city, receive 
£10,000 (Rs. 1 lékh) to pay his soldiery, and be allowed to retain 
Cambay as heretofore, thatl is to say that the Peshwa should, as 
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_ formerly, enjoy half the revenues. In addition to this Momin Khan had 


to promise to pay the Mardthas a yearly tribute of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) 
and to give up all claims on the town of Gogha and hand over Sham- 
bhirém to the Mardthds, It was also arranged that’ the £3500 
(Rs. 35,000) worth of ashrafis which he had taken through Jamddar 
Sélim should be deducted from the £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh), Momin 
Khan surrendered the town on February 27th, 1758. 


Saddshiv RAémchandar and Daméji Gdikwdr entered the city and 
undertook its management on behalf of the Mardthds. Of the other 
chiefs who were engaged in prosecuting the siege, Saddshiv Damodar 
returned to the Dakhan and Jawan Mard Khan receiving some presents 
from Saddshiv Ramchandar departed for Patan after having hada meet- 
ing with Damaji Gdikwdr at a village a few miles from the capital. 
Shambhurdm, the Ndgar Brdhman, who had so zealously supported 
Momin Khan, when he saw that further assistance was useless, tried to 
escape, but was taken prisoner and sent in chains to Baroda. Saddshiv 
Rémchandar, on taking charge of the city, had interviews with the 
principal officials, among whom was the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, 
and, receiving them graciously, confirmed most of them in their offices. 
Then, after chosing Ndro Pandit, brother of Pandurang Pandit, to be 
his deputy in Ahmedabad, he started on an expedition to collect tribute 
in Jhdldvdda and Sorath. On receiving the government of the city the 
Maratha generals ordered new coin bearing the mark of an elephant goad 
to be struck in the Ahmedab4d mint. Saydjirév Gdikwdr remained 
in Ahmedabéd on behalf of his father Daméji, and shortly afterwards 
went towards Kapadvanj to collect tribute. Thence at his father’s request 
he proceeded to Sorath to arrange for the payment of the Gaikwar's 
share of the revenues of that district. On his return to Cambay Momin 
Khan was much harassed by his troops for arrears of pay. The timely 
arrival of his steward Varajl4l with the Peshwa’s contribution of - 
£10,000 (Rs. 1 lékA) enabled him to satisfy the demands, 


Momin Khan now began to oppress and extort money from his own 
followers, and is said to have instigated the murder of his steward 
Varajlal. Saddashiv Ramchandar went from Porbandar to Jindgadh, 
where he was joined by Sayajirév Gdikwdr. At Jtndgadh Sher Khan 
Babi presented Sadashiv Ramchandra and Siydjirév with horses and 
they spoke of the necessity of admitting a Mar4tha deputy into JanAgadh., 


_ Nothing was settled as the Mardthds were forced to, return to Ahmed- 


Abad. In accordance with orders from the Peshwa, Shambhurdm and 
his sons, tvho were still in confinement, were sent to Poona, Démdaji 
Gdikwadr was also summoned to Poona, but he did not go. In this year 
Rao Lakhpat of Kachh presented Kachh horses and Gujarat bullocks 
to the emperor, and in return received the title of Mirza Raja. . 


About this time the Réo of Kachh, who planned an expeditién 
against Sindh, solicited aid both from Ddmaji Géikwadr and Sadashiv . 
Raémehandar to enable him to conquer Thatta, and, as he agreed to pay 
expenses, Saddshiv sent Ranchordd4s, and Ddmdaji sent Shevakram to 
kelp him, In this year also Neknam Khan, governor of Broach, 
received the title of Bahddur and other honours. In a.p, 1758, 
Saddshiv Ramchandar advanced to Kaira and after settling accounts 
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with Démé4ji’s agent proceeded against Cambay. Momin Khdn, who 
was about to visit the Peshwa at Poona, remained to defend the town, 
but was. forced to pay arrears of tribute amounting to £2000 
(Rs. 20,000).* In this year Sher Khan Babi died at Jaindgadh, and the 
nobles of his court seated his son Muhammad Mahdbat Khan in his 
place. 


Shortly after at the invitation ofthe Peshwa, Dém4ji Gdéikwdr went 
to Poona, and sent his son Saydjirév into Sorath. After his success at 
Cambay Saddshiv Ramchandra levied tribute from the chiefs of 
Umeta, and then returned. On his way back, on account of the op- 
position caused by Sardér Muhammad Khdn son of Sher Khan Babi, 
the chief of Baldsinor, Sadéshiv Rémchandar besieged Béldsinor and 
forced the chief to pay £3000 (Rs. 30,000). Next marching against 
Lundvdda, he compelled the chief Dipsingh to pay £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
Saddshiv then went to Visalnagar and so to Pdlanpur, where 
Muhammad Khién Bahddur Jhélori resisted him ; but after a month’s 
siege he agreed to pay a tribute of £3500 (Rs. 35,000). Passing 
south from Pdlanpur, Saddshiv went to Unja-Undva, and from that 
to Katosan where he levied £1000 (Rs. 10,000) from the chief Shuja, 
and then proceeded to Limbdi. 


During a.p. 1758 important changes took place in Surat. In the 
early part of the year Sayad Muin-ud-din, otherwise called Sayad 
Achehan, visited the Peshwa at Poona, and received from him the 
appointment of governor of Surat. Sayad Achchan then set out for his 
charge, and as he was aided by a body of Maratha troops under the 
command of Muzaffar Khan Gardi and had also secured the support 
of Nekném Khin, the governor of Broach, he succeeded after some 
resistance in expelling Ali Nawdz Khdn, son of the late Safdar Muham- 
mad Khan, and establishing himself in the government. During the 
recent troubles, the English factory had been plundered and two of their 
clerks murdered by Ahmed Khén Habshi, commandant of the fort. 
The English therefore determined to drive out the Habshi and themselves 
assume the government of the castle. With this object men-of-war were 
despatched from Bombay to the help of Mr. Spencer, the chief of the 
English factory, and the castle was taken in March a.p, 1759, and 
Mr. Spencer appointed governor. The Peshwa appears ta have con- 
sented to this conquest. The Mardtha troops aided and made a 
demonstration without the city, and a Mardtha man-of-war which had 
been stationed at Bassein, came to assist the English, A Mr. Glass 
appears to have been appointed kiledér under Governor Spencer. 


Shortly afterwards Momin Khan, by the advice of -Sayad Husain, 
an agent of the Peshwa, contracted friendship with the English through 
Mr. Erskine, the chief of the English factory at Cambay. Momin Khdn 
then asked Mr, Erskine to obtain permission for him to go to Poona 
by Bombay. Leave being granted, Momin Khan set out for Surat, 
and was there received by Mr. Spencer. From Surat he sailed for 
Bombay, where the governor, Mr. Bourchier, treating him with much 
courtesy, informed the Peshwa of his arrival. The Peshwa sending 
permission for his further advance to Poona, Momin Khdan took leave 
of Mr. Bourchier and proceeded to Poona. 
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From Limbdi, to which point his tribute tour has been traced, 
Saddshiv R’mchandra advanced against Dhrangadhra, when the chief 
who was at Halvad sent an army against him. The Mardthds, 
informed of the chief's design, detaching a force, attacked Halvad 
at night, and breaching the walls forced open the gates. ‘Ihe chief 
retired to his palace, which was fortified, and there defended himself, 
but was at last forced to surrender, and was detained a prisoner until 
he should pay a sum of £12,000 (Rs, 1,20,000). The neighbouring 
chiefs, impressed with the fate ‘of Halvad, paid tribute without 
opposition, Sadashiv Rémehandra now went to Jundgadh, but ere he 
could commence operations against the fortress, the ramy season drew 
near, and returning to Ahmedabdéd he prepared to depart for Poona. 
Sayaji Gaikwdr, who was also in Sorath collecting tribute, amongst 
other places besieged Kundla, and levying from that town a tribute 
of £7500 (Rs. 75,000) returned to the capital. During. this time 
Khanderd4v Gaéikwér had been levying tribute from the Kolis, and after 
visiting the Bhil district went to Bijapur, Idar, Kadi, Dholka, and 
Nadiad. The chief of Halvad on paying his £12,000- (Rs. 1,20,000) 
was allowed to depart, and Dipsingh of Lundvdda, who was alsoa 
prisoner, was sent to Lundivadda and there released after paying his 
tribute. On receiving the news of the capture of the Surat fort by 
the English the emperor issued an order, in the name of the governor 
of Bombay, confirming the command of the fort to the English instead 
of to the Habshis of Janjira, appointing the Honourable East India 
Company admirals of the imperial fleet, and at the same time 
discontinuing the yearly payment of £2000 (Rs. 20,00) formerly 
made to the Habshi on this account. When in the course of the. 


following year, a.D. 1760, this imperial order reached Surat, Mr. 


Spencer and other chief men of the city went outside of the walls to 
meet and escort the bearers of the despatch. Saddshiv Rémchandra 
was appointed viceroy of Ahmedabdéd on behalf of the Peshwa. 
Bhagvantrav now conquered Baldsinor from Sardér Muhammad Khan 
Babi, and then marching to Sorath, collected the Peshwa’s share-of 
the tribute of that province, according to the scale of the previous 
year. Saydjt Gaikwar, when Bhagvantrav had returned, set out to 
Sorath to levy the Gaéikwar’s share of the tribute. He was accompanied 

by Harbhamram whom Dimaji Gdikwar had specially sent from his own 
court to act as Kamddr to Saydji. When Saddshiv Ramchandra 
reported to the Peshwa the conquest of Baltsinor by Bhagvantrav he 
was highly pleased, and gave Bhagvantrav a dress of honour and 
allowed him to keep the elephant which he had captured at-Lundvdda ; 
and passed a patent bestowing Baldsinor upon him. Momin Khan, ° 
after making firm promises to the Peshwa never to depart from the 
terms of the treaty he had made with the Mdrathds, left Poona and ’ 
came to Bombay, where he was courteously entertained by the 
Governor, and despatched by boat to Surat. From Surat he passed to 
Cambay by land through Broach. Saydji Géikwar had returned 
to Ahmedabad from Sorath in bad health, and his uncle Khdnderdv 
Gaikw4r, who had been vainly endeavouring to subdue the Kolis of 
-Luhdra, eame to Ahmedabad and took Say4ji Gdikwar to Nadidd. In 
1761 Sadashiv Ramchandra was displaced as viceroy of Gujarat by 
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Apa Ganesh. This officer acted in a friendly manner to Momin Khan, 
and marching to Cambay, he fixed the Maratha share of the revenues 
of that place for that year at £8400 (Rs. 84,000), and then went to 
Ahmedabad by way of Dakor. Narbheram collected this year the 
Gaikwar’s share of the tribute of Sorath and Sayaji GAikwér went to 
Baroda. On his return to Ahmedabad at the end of the year, Saydji 
sacked and burned the Koli village of Léhira in Bahyal about eighteen 
miles east of Ahmedabad. Jawan Mard Khaén now issued from Patan 
and levied small contributions from the holdings in Vadgad, as far as 
Anjaér in Kachh. From Vagad he proceeded to Sorath, and in concert 
with Muhammad Mahabat Khan of J indgadh and Muhammad Muzéffar 
Khan: Babi, between whom he made peace, he levied tribute in Sorath 
as far as Loliydna, and returned to Patan. 


_ While their power and plunderings were thus prospering in Gujarat 
the crushing ruin of Pénipat (4.p. 1761) fell on the Mardthas. Taking 
advantage of the confusion that followed, the Dehli court despatched 
instructions to the chief Musalman nobles of Gujarat, directing Momin 
Khan, Jdwan Mard Khan, and the governor of Broach to join in driving 
the Marathds out of the province. In consequence of this despatch 
Sard4r Muhammad Khin Babi, defeating the Maritha garrison, 
regained Baldsinor, while the governor of Broach, with the aid of 
Momin Khan, succeeded in winning bick Jambisar. Apa Ganesh, 


the Peshwa’s viceroy, remonstrated with Momin Khan for this breach - 


of faith. In reply his envoy was shown the despatch received from Dehli, 
and was made the bearer of a message, that before it was too late, it 
would be wisdom for the Mardthés to abandon Gujar4t. Things were 
in this state when Damiji Gdikwar, wisely forgetting his quarrels 
with the Peshwa, marched to the aid of Sadg#shiv with a large army. 
Advancing against Cambay he attacked and defeated Momin Khan, 
plundering one of his villages. But the Mardthis were too weak to 
follow up this success, or exact severer punishment from the Musalman 
confederates. Apa Ganesh invited Sardir Muhammad Khan Babi 
to Kaira, and on condition of the payment of tribute, agreed to allow 
liim to keep possession of Baldsinor. Subsequently Damaji’s energy 
enabled him to enlarge the power and possessions of the Gaikwar’s 
house, besides acquisitions from other chiefs, recovering the districts 
of Visalnagar, Kherdlu, Vadnagar, Bijapur, and Patan from Jawdn 
Mard Khin. After the death of the great D4maji, the importance of the 
Gaikwar’s power sensibly diminished, Had it not been for their alliance 
with the British, the feeble hands of Sayajirdv I. (a.v. 1771-1778) 
would probably have been the last to hold the emblem of Gdéikwér 
tule. If in the zenith of Gdikwér power Momin Khén could 
reconquer, and for so long successfully defend Ahmeddbid, what. 
might not have been possible in its decline ? 
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- 


The Death of Sulta’n Baha’dur, A.D. 1526-1536 


CotoneL Brices (Muhammadan Power in India, IV. 132) gives the 
following summary of the events which led to the fatal meeting of 
Sultén Bah4dur and the Portuguese viceroy Nono da Cunha in the 
beginning of 1536-37: 

When in 1529 Nono daCunha came as viceroy to India he held 
instructions to make himself master of the island of Diu. In the follow- 
ing year a great expedition, consisting of 400 vessels and 15,600 men, met 
in Bombay and sailed to the Kathiaydda coast. After vigorous assaults it 
was repulsed off Diu on the 17th February 1531. From that day the 
Portuguese made ceaseless efforts to obtain a footing onthe island of Diu. 
In 1531 besides harrying the sea trade of Gujarat the Portuguese sacked 
the towns of Tardpur, Balsar, and Surat, and, to give colour to their pre- 
tensions, received under their protection Chand Khan an illegitimate 
brother of Bahadur. In 1532, under James de Silveira, the Portuguese 
burned the south Kathidv4da ports of Pattan-Somndth, Mangrul, Talaja, 

-and Muzaffarabad, killing many of the people and carrying off 4000 as 
slaves. Shortly after the Portuguese took and destroyed Bassein in 
Thana obtaining 400 cannon and much ammunition. They also burned 
Daman, Thana, and Bombay. ‘“ All this.” says the Portuguese historian 
‘they did to straiten Diu and to oblige the king of Gujarat to consent to 
their raising a fort on the island of Diu.” When Bahadur was engaged 
with the Mughals (a.D. 1532-1534) the Portuguese Governor General 
deputed an embassy to wait on Humdytn to endeavour to obtain from him 
the cession of Diu, hoping by this action to work indirectly on the fears 
of Bahadur. At last in 1534 Bahadur consented to a peace by which he 
agreed to cede the town of Bassein to Portugal; not to construct ships 
of war in his ports; and not to combine with Turkish fleets against 
Portugal. : 


Permission was also given to the Portuguese to build in Diu. In con- 
sideration of these terms the Portuguese agreed to furnish Bahadur with 
500 Europeans of whom fifty were men of note. According to the 
Portuguese historian it was solely because of this Portuguese help that 
Bahadur succeeded in driving the Mughals ont of Gujarat. Bahddur’s 
cession of land in Diu to the Portuguese was forthe purpose of building a 
mercantile factory. From the moment Bahadur discovered they had 
raised formidable fortifications, especially when by the withdrawal of the 
Mughals he no longer had any motive for keeping on terms with them, he 
resolyed to wrest the fort out of the hands of the Portuguese. On the 

‘plea of separating the natives from the Europeans, Bahadur instructed his 
governor of Diu to build a wall with a rampart capable of being 
mounted with guns. But as this created much dispute and ill-w'll the 
rampart was given up. Bahadur next attempted to seize Emanuel de 
Souza the captain of Diu fort. Withthis object he invited DeSouza to his 
camp. DeSouza was warned but determined to accept Bahddur’s in- 
vitation. He went attended by only one servant, an act of courage which 


1See above page 256. The Portuguese details have been obtained through the 
kindness of Dr, Gerson DaCunha, ” 
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Bahadur so greatly admired that he treated him with honour and allowed 
him to return in safety. Bahadur next schemed to secure DeSouza in 
the fort by surprise. With this end he began to pay the Portuguese 
officers visits at all hours. But DeSouza was always on his guard 
and Bahadur’s surprise visits failed to give him an opportunity. In 
1536 NeSouza wrote to the viceroy complaining of the bad feeling of the 
Gujarat Moors towards the Portuguese in Diu and of the efforts of the 
king to drive them out of the fort. In consequence of DeSouza’s letter 
Nono daCunha the viceroy arrived at Din early in 1536-7. Bahadur went to 
visit the viceroy on board the viceroy’s ship. On his return he was attacked 


. and leaping into the water was killed by a blow on the head and sank. 


Of the unplanned and confused circumstances in which the 
brave Bahadur met his death four Musalm4n and four Portuguese 
versions remain. The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 
280-281) states that the Portuguese, who offered their help to Bahddar 
in the days of his defeat by the emperor Humaytn, obtained from him 
the grant of land at Diu, and on this land built a fort. After the 
re-establishment of his power the Sultan, who had no longer any need 
of their help, kept constantly planning some means of ousting the 
Portuguese from Diu. With this object Bahddur came to Diu and 
opened negotiations with the Portuguese viceroy, hoping in the end 
to get the viceroy into his power. The viceroy knowing that Bahadur, 
regretted the concessions he had made to them was too wary to place 
himself in Bahddur’s hands. To inspire confidence Bahddur, with five 
or six of his nobles all unarmed, paid the viceroy a visit on board his 
ship. Suspecting foul play from the behaviour of the Portugnese the 
king rose to retire, but the Portuguese pressed upon him on all sides. 
He had nearly reached his boat when one of the Portuguese struck him 
a blow with a sword, killed him, and threw his body overboard. 


The same author gives a second version which he says is more 
generally received and is probably more accurate, According to this 
account the Portuguese had come to know that Bahddur had invited 
the Sultans of the Dakhan to co-operate with bim in driving the 
Portuguese from the Gujardt, Konkan, and Dakhan ports. That the 
Portuguese viceroy had come with 150 ships and had anchored at Diu 
off the chain bastion. That Sultén Bahadur not suspecting that the 
Portuguese were aware of his insincerity went in a barge to see the fleet, 
and when he got in the midst of their ships, the Portuguese surrounded 
his barge and killed him with lances, 


According to Farishtah (II. 442, 443, Pers. Text) on the invasion of 
Gujarat by the emperor Hamayiun, Sultan Bahadur had asked help of 
the Portuguese. When his power was re-established, Bahadur, hearing 
of the arrival of between five and six thousand Portuguese at Diu, feared 
they would take possession of that port. He therefore hastened to Diu 
from Junigadh. The Portuguese who were aware that Humdyiin had 
withdrawn and that Bahddur had re-established his power, preferred to 
attempt to gain Diu by stratagem rather than by force. Bahadur asked 
the viceroy to visit him. The viceroy feigned sickness and Bahddur 
with the object of proving his goodwill offered to visit the viceroy on 
board his ship. On leaving the viceroy’s ship to enter his own barge 
the Portuguese suddenly moved their vessel and: Bahédur fell over- 


board. While in the water a Portuguese struck the king with a lance 
and killed him. 
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Abul Fazl’s account a.p.1590 (Akbarn4mah in Elliot, VI.18) seems 


more natural and in better keeping with Bahadnr’s impetuous vigour 
and bravery than either the Gujarat or Farishtah’s narratives. The 


Portuguese chief was apprehensive that as the Sultan was no longer in. 


want of assistance he meditated treachery. So he sent to inform the 
Sultan that he had come as requested, but that he was ill and unable to 


go on shore, so that the interview must be deferred till he got better. The. 


Sultin, quitting the royal road of safety, embarked on the 12th February 


_ 1536 (8rd Ramazan H. 948) with a small escort to visit the viceroy on ~ 


board the viceroy’s ship. As soon as Bahadur reached the vessel he 
found the viceroy’s sickness was a pretence and regretted that he had 
come, He atonce sought to return. But the Portuguese were unwilling 
that such a prey should escape them and hoped that by keeping him 
prisoner they might get more ports, The viceroy came forward and 
asked the Sultan to stay a little and examine some curiosities he had to 
present. The Sultdn replied that the curiosities might be sent after him 
and turned quickly towards his own boat. A European kézi or priest 
placed himself in the Sultan’s way and bade him stop. The Sultan, in 
exasperation, drew his sword and’ cleft the priest in twain. He then 
leaped into his own boat. The Portuguese vessels drew round the 
Sultan’s boat and a fight began. The Sult4n and Rami Khan threw 
themselves into the water. A friend among the Portuguese stretched a 
hand to Rami Khan and saved him: the Sultan was drowned:-in the 
waves. 


Of the four Portuguese versions of Bahadur’s death the first 
appears in Correa’s (a.p. 1512-1550) Lendas Da Asia, aw. 1497 to 1550 ; 
the second in DeBarros’ (died a.p. 1570) Decadas, a.p. 1497 to 1539; 
the third in Do Couto’s (died a.p, 1600?) continuation of DeBarros, 
A.D. 1529 to 1600; and the fourth in Faria-e-Souza’s (died a.p. 1650) 
Portuguese Asia to a.p. 1640. A fifth reference to Bahddur’s death 
will be found in Castaneda’s Historia which extends-to a.p. 1538. 


As Correa was in India from a.p. 15]2 till his death in Goa in 
A.D, 1550, and as his narrative which was never published till 
A.D.. 1856-64 has the highest reputation for accuracy of detail his 
version carries special weight. According to Correa (Lendas Da Asia, 
Vol. III. Chap. XCV.) during the monsoon of 1536, Nono DaCunha the 
viceroy received by land a letter from Manoel deSouza- the captain of 
Din fort, telling him of the discontent of the Gujarat Moors with king 
Bahadur for allowing the Portuguese to build a fortat Diu. In conse- 
quence of this information early in the fair season Nono daCunha sailed 
{rom Goa in his own galleon accompanied by about ten small vessels fustas 
and katurs under the command of Antonio deSylveira. Nonoreached Diu 
about the end of December. King Bahadur was glad that the viceroy 
should come to Diu almost alone since it seemed to show he was not 
aware of Bahddur’s designs against the Portuguese. When Bahddur 


arrived at Diu he sent a message to the viceroy inviting him to come - 


ashore to meet him as he had important business to transact. The king’s 
messenger found the viceroy ill in bed, and brought back a message 
that the viceroy would come ashore to meet the king in the evening, 
Immediately after the king’s messenger left, Manoel deSouza, the 
captain of Diu fort, came on board to see the viceroy. The viceroy told 
Manoel to go and thank the king and to return his visit. The king 
expressed his grief at the viccroy’s illness and proposed to start at once to 
see him. He went to his barge and rowed straight to the viceroy’s 
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galleon. The king had with him, besides the interpreter St. Jago, seven 
men and tivo pages one carrying a sword and the othera bow, The captain 
cf the fort and some other officers in their own barges followed the king. 
Bahadur, who was the first to arrive, came so speedily that the viceroy had 
hardly time to make preparations to receive him. He put on heavy 
clothes to show he was suffering from ague and ordered all the officers 
to be well armed. When Babadur came on board he saw the men busy 
with their weapons but showed no signs that he suspected foul play. 
He went straight to the viceroy’s cabin. The viceroy tried to get up 
but Bahadur prevented him, asked how he was, and returned at once 
to the deck. As Bahadur stood on the deck the captain of the fort boarded 
the galleon, and, as he passed to the cabin to see the viceroy, Bahadur 
laughingly upbraided him with being behind time. Then without taking 
leave of the viceroy Bahidur went to his barge. When the viceroy 
learned that the king had left he told the captain to follow the king and to 
take him to the fort and keep him there till the viceroy saw him. The 
captain rowed after the king who was already well ahead. He called 
to the king asking him to wait. The king waited. When the captain 
came close to the king’s barge he asked the king to come into his vessel. 
Bat the interpreter without referring to the king replied that the captain 
should come into the king’s barge. DeSouza ordered his boat alongside. 
His barge struck the king’s barge and DeSouza who was standing on the 
poop tripped and fell into the water. The rowers of the royal barge 
picked him out and placed him near the king who laughed at his wet 
clothes. Other Portuguese barges whose officers thought the Moors were 
fighting with the captain began to gather. The first to arrive was 
Antonio Cardoza. When Cardoza came up the interpreter told the king 
to make for lang with all speed as the Portuguese seemed to be coming 
to seize and kill him. The king gave the order to make for the shore. 
He also told the page to shoot the hollow arrow whose whistling noise 
was a danger signal. When the Moors in the king’s barge heard the 
whistle they attacked Manoel deSouza, who fell dead into the sea. 
Then Diogo de Mesquita, D’Almeida, and Antonio Correa forced their 
way on tothe king’s barge. When the king saw them he unsheathed 
his sword and the page shot an arrow and killed Antonio Cardoza, 
who fell overboard and was drowned. D’ Almeida was killed by a 
sword-cut from a Moor called Tiger and Tiger was killed by Correa. At 
that moment Diogo de Mesquita gave the king a slight sword-cut and 
the king jumped into the sea, After the king, the interpreter and Rumi _ 
Khan, two Moors, and all the rowers leapt into the water. The 
Portuguese barges surrounded them and the men struck at the three 
swimmers with lances and oars. The king twice cried aloud ‘I am Sultdn 
Bahadur,’ hoping that some one would help hime A man who did not 
know that he was the king strack Bahddur on the head with a club. 
The blow was fatal and Bahadur sank. The second yersion is given by 


. Barros (A.p. 1560) in his Decadas da Asia, Vol. V. page 357 of the 17u7 


edition. The third version by Do Couto (4.p. 1600) in his continuation 
of Barros’ Decadas, and the fourth by Faria-e-Souza (a.p.1050) in his 
Portuguese Asia are in the main taken from De Barros. The following 
details are from Steevens’ (a.D. 1697) translation of Faria given in 
Briggs’ Muhammadan Power in India, IV. 185-138. 


Bahadur king of Cambay, who had recovered his kingdom solely 
by the assistance of the Portuguese. now studied their ruin, and repent- 
ing of the leave he had granted to build a fort at Diu endeavoured to 
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take it and to kill the commander and the garrison. Nono da Cunha 
the Portuguese viceroy understood his designs and prepared to prevent 
them. Emanuel deSouza who commanded at Diu was warned by a 
Moor that the king would send for him by a certain Moor and kill him. 
DeSonza determined to go, and, when sent for, appeared with only one 
servant, Admiring DeSouza’s courage the king treated him honourably 
and allowed him to return in safety. The king’s mother tried to dissuade 
her son from plotting against DeSouza but to no effect. To remove 
suspicion Bahadur began to pay the Portuguese officers Visits at un- 
seasonable hours, but was ever received by DeSouza on his guard. 
Meanwhile, on the 9th January 1536, Nono daCunha the Portuguese 
viceroy set oat from Goa for Diu with 300 sail. When he put in at 
’ Cheul be found Nizdm-ul-Mulk who pretended he had come to divert 
his women at sea but really with designs on that place. When 
Nono reached Diu the king was hunting in the mountains and Nono 
apprised him of his aveival: The king sent for him by a Portuguese 
apostate of the name of John de St. Jago called Firangi Khan, but Nono 
daCunha pleaded illness. The king pretending great friendship 
came to Diu accompanied by Emanuel deSouza, who had brought tho 
last message from DaCuonha. At Diu the king went on board the 
viceroy’s ship and for a time they discoursed. The king was troubled at 
a page whispering something to DaCunha, but as DaCanha took no 
notice his suspicions were allayed. The message was from DeSouza, 
stating that the captains whom he had summoned were awaiting orders 
to secure or kill the king. DaCunha thought it strange that DeSouza 
had not killed the king while he was in his power in the fort; and DeSouza 
thought it strange that DaCunha did not now seize the king when he 
was in his power in the ship. DaCunha directed all the officers to escort 
‘the king to the palace and then accompany DeSouza to the fort, where 
DaCanha intended to seize the king when he came to visit him. The 
king on his part had resolved to seize DaCunha at a dinner to which 
he had invited him and send him in a cage to the Great Turk.- De 
Souza who was going to invite the king to the fort after DaCunha had 
entered it, came up with the king’s barge and delivered his invitation 
through Rimi Khan. Rumi Khan warned the king not to acceptit, The 
king disregarding this warning invited DeSouza into his barge. While 
stepping into the king’s barge DeSouza fell overboard, but was picked 
- up by officers who carried him tothe king. At this time three Portn- 
guese barges came up and some of the officers seeing DeSouza hastily 
enter the king’s barge drew close to the king’s barge. The king remem- 
.bering Rami Khan’s. warning ordered Emanuel deSouza to be killed. 
James deMesquita understanding the order flew at and wounded the 
king. Anaffray followed and four Portuguese and seven of the king’s 
men were killed. The king tried to get away ina boat but a cannon 
shot killed three of his rowers and he was stopped. He next attempted 
to escape by swimming, but being in danger of drowning discovered 
himself by crying for help. A Portuguese held out an oar to him ; but 
others struck him fatal blows, so that he sank. 


The conclusion to be drawn from these four Musalmdn and four 
Portuguese versions is that on either side the leader hoped by some 
future treachery to seize the person of the other; and that mutual 
suspicion turned into a fatal affray a meeting which both parties intend- 
ed should pass peacefully and lull the other into a false and favourable 
security. * 
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THE HILL FORT OF MA‘NDU. 
PART I—DESCRIPTION. | 


MAnpv, about twenty-three miles south of Dhar in Central India, is a 
wide waying hill-top, part of the great wall of the Vindhyan range. The 
hill-top is three to four miles from north to south and four to five miles 
from east to west. On the north, the east, and the west, Mandu is islanded 
from the main plateau of Malwa by valleys and ravines that circle round 
to its southern face, which stands 1200 feet out of the Nimdr plain. The 
area of the hill-top is over 12,000 English acres, and, so broken is its out- 
line, that the encircling wall is said to have a length of between thirty-seven 
and thirty-eight miles. Its height, 1950 feet above the sea, secures for 
the hill-top at all seasons the boon of fresh and cool air. 


About twenty miles south of Dhar the level cultivated plateau breaks 
into woody glades and uplands. Two miles further the plain is cleft by 
two great ravines, which from their deeper and broader southern mouths 
700 to 800 feet below the Dhér plateau, as they wind northwards, narrow 
and rise, till, to the north of Mandu hill, they shallow into a woody dip 
or yalley about 300 yards broad and 200 feet below the south crest of 
Malwa. From the south crest of the Malwa plateau, across the tree tops 
of this wild valley, stand the cliffs of the island Mandu, their crests 
crowned by the great Dehli gateway and its long lofty line of flanking 
walls. At the foot of the sudden dip into the valley the Alamgir or 
World-Guarding Gate stands sentinel. Beyond the gateway, among 
wild reaches of rock and forest, a noble causeway with high domed tombs 
on either hand fills the lowest dip of the valley. From the south end of 
the causeway the road winds up to a second gateway, and beyond the 
second gateway between side walls climbs till at the crest of the slope it 
passes through the ruined but still lofty and beautiful Dehli or northern 
gateway, one of the earliest works of Dilawar Khan (a.p. 1400), the 
founder of Musalmain Mandu. 


Close inside of the Dehli gate, on the right or west, stands the hand- 
some Hindola Palace. The name Hindola. which is probably the title of 
the builder, is explained by the people as the Swingcot palace, because, 
like the sides of the cage of a swinging cot, the walls of the hall bulge 


eee 


’ The following Persian verses are carved on the Alamgir gateway : 

In the time of Allamgi'r Aurangzi’b (A.D. 1658 ~ 1707), the 
ruler of the World, 

This gate resembling the skies in altitude was built anew. 

In the year A.H. 1079 (A.D. 1668) the work of renewal 
was begun and completed 

By the endeavour of the exalted Khan Muhammad Beg 
Kha‘n, 

From the accession of this Emperor of the World. Aurang- 
Zi'b. 

This was the eleventh year by way of writing and history. 
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below and narrow towards the top. Its great baronial hall and hanging 
windows give the Hindola palace a special merit and interest, and an 
air of lordly wealth and luxury still clings to the tree-coyered ruins which 
. stretch west to large underground cisterns and hot weather retreats. 
About a quarter of a mile south stand the notable group of the Jahaz 
Mehel or Ship palace on the west, and the Tapela Mehel or Caldron palace 
on the south, with their rows of. lofty pointed arches below deep stone 
caves, their heayy window]ess upper stories, and their massiye arched and 
domed roof chambers. These palaces are not more handsomely built than 
finely set. The massive ship-like length of the Jahaz Mehel lies between 
two large tree-girt ponds, and the Tapela, across a beautiful foreground 
of water and ruin, looks east into the mass of tangled bush and tree which 
once formed part of the 130 acres of the Lal Bagh or Royal Gardens. 

The flat palace roofs command the whole 12,000 acres of Mandu hill, 
north to the knolls and broken uplands beyond the great ravine-moat and 
south across the waving hill-top with its miles of glades and ridges, its 
scattered villages hamlets and tombs, and its gleaming groves of 
mangoes, khirnis, banyans, mhowrass and pipals. In the middle distance, 
out from the tree-tops, stand the lofty domes of Hoshang’s tomb and of 
the great Jama mosque. *Further south lies the tree-girt hollow of the 
Sagar Taliy or Sea Lake, and beyond the Sagar lake a woody platean 
rises about 200 feet to the southern crest, where, clear against the sky, stand 
the airy cupolas of the pavilion of Rip Mati, the beautiful wife of Baz 
Bahadur (4.p.1551-1561), the last Sultan of Malwa. Finally to the 
west, from the end of the Rup Mati heights, rises even higher the bare nearly 
isolated shoulder of Songad, the citadel or inner fort of Mandn, the scene of 
the Gujarat Bahddur'’s (4.p.1531) daring and successful surprise. This 
fair hill-top, beautiful from its tangled wildness and scattered ruins, is 
a strange contrast to Mandu, the capital of a warlike independent dynasty. 
During the palmy days of the fifteenth century, of the 12 000 acres of the 
Mandu hill-top, 560 were fields, 370 were gardens, 200 were wells, 780 
were lakes and ponds, 100 were bazar roads, 1500 were dwellings, 200 
were rest-houses, 260 were baths, 470 were mosques, and 334 were palaces. 
These allotments crowded out the wild to a narrow pittance of 1560 acres 
of knolls and ridges. 

From the Jahaz Mehel the road winds through fields and woods, 
gemmed with peafowl and droll with monkeys, among scattered palaces 
mosques and tombs, some shapely some in heaps, about a mile south to 
the walled enclosure of the lofty domed tomb of the establisher of Mandu’s 
greatness, Hoshang Shth Ghori. (4.p.1405-1432). Though the badly- 
fitted joinings of the marble slabs of the tomb walls are a notable contrast 
to the finish of the later Mughal buildings, Hoshang’s tomb, in its massive 
simplicity and dim-lighted roughness, is a solemn and suitable resting- 
place for a great Pathan warrior. Along the west of the tomb enclosure 
runs a handsome flat-roofed colonnade. The pillars, which near the base 
are four-sided, pass through an eight-sided and a sixteen-sided belt into a 
round upper shaft, The round shaft ends in a square under-capital, each 
face of which is filled by a group of leafage in outline the same as the 
favourite Hindu Singh-mikh or horned face. Over the entwined leafy 
horns of this moulding, stone brackets support heavy stone beams, all 
Hindu in pattern.! Close to the east of Hoshang’s tomb is Hoshang’s 





} Mr, Fergusson (Indian Architecture, page 543) says: *‘ The pillars appear to have 
been taken froma Jain building.” But the refinement on the square capital of each 
pilar of the Hindu Singh-mukh ov horned face into a group of leaves of the same 
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Jama Masjid or Great Mosque, built of blocks of red limestone. “Hoshang’s 
mosque is approached from the east through a massive domed’ gateway 
and across a quadrangle enclosed on the east north and south by 
wrecked colonnades of pointed arches. The west is filled by the great 
pointed arches of the mosque in fair repair. On the roof of the mosque 
from a thick undergrowth of domelets rise three lofty domes.! 


In front of the gateway of the Great Mosque, in the centre of a masonry 
plinth about three feet high, stands an iron pillar about a foot in diameter 
at the base and twenty feet high. Close to the east of the gateway is 


- the site of Mehmitid’s (4.p. 1442) Tower of Victory, traces of which 


remained as late as A.D. 1840. About fifty yards further east are the ruins 
of a great building called the Ashrafi Mehel, said to have been a Musalman 
college. To the north-east a banner marks a temple and the local state 
offices. South the road passes between the two lines of small houses and 
huts that make modern Mandu. Beyond the village, among rains and 
huge swollen baobab stems, the road winds south along a downward 
slope to the richly-wooded lowland, where stretches to the west the wide 
coolness uf the Sagar Taliv or Sea lake. Its broad surface covering 600 
acres is green with fanlike lotus leaves, reeds, and water-grasses. Its 
banks are rough with brakes of tangled busk from which, in uncramped 
stateliness, rise lofty mhauras, mangoes, kirnis, and pipals. To the east 
round a smaller tank, whose banks are crowned by splendid mangves 
und tamarinds, stand the domes of several handsome tombs. Of some 





outline shows that the pillars were specially carved for use in a Maslim building, The 
porch on the north side of the tomb enclosure is described (Ditto, page 543) as composed 
of pillars avowedly re-erected from a Jain building, This note of Mr. Fergusson’s must 
have gone astray, as the north porch of Hoshang’s tomb enclosure is in the plain 
massive pointed arch and square-shafted style of the tomb and of the great mosque, 
Mr, Fergusson’s note apparently belongs to the’second and smaller Jém4 Masjid, about 
a hundred yards east of the Sea or Sagdr lake, the pillars of whose colonnade and porch 
are still enlivened by rows of the lucky face of the Hindu old horny. Baad 
? Hoshang’s great mosque has the following much damaged Persian inscription : 
The mosque of exalted construction, the temple of heaven- 
ly altitude, : : 
Whose every thick pillar is a copy of the (pillars of the) 
Sacred Temple (the Temple of Makkah). 
On account of the greatness of its dignity, like the pigeons 
of the Temple of Makkah, 
Sacred angels of high degree are always engaged in hover- 
ing around it, 
The result of the events born of the merciless revolution 
a of the skies. 
When the sun of his life came as far as the balcony (i. ¢ 
was ready to set). 
A’/azam Huma‘yu'n (that is Malik Mughi’s) said, . . 
The administration of the country, the construction of 
buildings, and the driving back of enemies 
Are things which I leave you (the son of A’azam Huma’- 
yun) as parting advice with great earnestness. 
The personification of the kindness of Providence, the 
Sultan A'la’-ud-din (Mehmu‘d I. A.D.1436-1469), who - 
is ; 
The outcome of the refulgence of the Faith, and the satis- 
fier of the wants of the people, 
In the year A.H.858 (A.D.1454), 


In the words of the above parting advice, finished the 
construction of this building. 


. 
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of these domes the black masses are brightened by belts of brilliant pale 
and deep-blue enamel. To the north of this overflow-pool a long black 
wall is the back of the smaller Jama or congregation mosque, badly ruined, 
but of special interest, as each of its numerous pillars shows the uninjured 
Hindu Singh-mu'kh or horned face. By a rough piece of constructive 
skill the original cross corners of the end cupolas have been worked into 
vaulted Musalman domes.' 

From the Sea’ Lake, about a mile across the waving richly-wooded 
plain, bounded by the southern height of the plateau, the path leads to 
the sacred Rewa Kund or Narbada Pool, a small shady pond lined with 
rich masoury, and its west side enriched by the ruins of a handsome Bath 
or Hammim Khanah. From the north-east corner of the Rewa Pool a 
broad flight of easy stairs leads thirty or forty feet up the slope on whose 
top stands the palace of Baz Bahadur (a.p. 1551-1561) the last indepen- 
dent chief of Mandu.? The broad easy flight of steps ends in a lofty 
arched gateway through which a roomy hall or passage gives entrance 
into a courtyard. with a central masonry cistern and an enclosing double 
colonnade, which on the right opens into an arched balcony overlooking 
the Rewa Kund and garden. Within this courtyard is a second court 


enclosed on three sides by an.arched gallery. The roof of the colonnades, - 


which are reached by flights of easy steps, are shaded by arched pavilions 
topped by cupolas brightened by belts of blue enamel. 


'This Jém4 Mosque has the following Persian inscription dated a, 835 (A.D, 


1£31) : 
} With good omens, at a happy time, and in a lucky and 


well-started year, 

On the 4th of the month of Allah (Ramaza'n) on the great 
day of Friday, 

In the year 835 and six months from the Hijrah (A.D. 
1431) 

Counted according to the revolution of the moon in the 
Arabian manner, 

This Islamic mosque was founded in this world, 

The top of whose dome rubs its head against the green 
canopy of Heaven. 

The construction of this high mosque was due to Mughi's- 
ud-din-wad-dunya (Malik Mughi's), the father of 
Mehmu’'d I. of Ma’lwa (A.D. 1436-1469), the redresser 
of temporal and spiritual wrongs. 

- Ulugh (brave), A’azam (great), Huma‘yu'n (august), the Kha’n 
of the seven climes and the nine countries. 7 

* By the hands of his enterprise this so great mosque was 
founded, 

That some call it the House of Peace, others style it the 
Kaa'bah, 

This good building was completed on the last of the month 
of Shawwa’l (A.H. 835, A.D. 1431). 

May the merit of this good act be inserted in the scroll of 
the Khan's actions ! 

In this centre may the praises of the sermon read Gin the 
name) of Mehmu'd Sha’h : 

Be everlasting, so long as mountains stand on the earth 
and stars in the firmament. | ‘ 

* The following Persian inscription carved on the entrance arch shows that though 
it may have been repaired by Biz Bahadur, the building of the palace was fifty Bice 
earlier (11, 914, A.D. 1508) :° 7 

“In the time of the Sulta’n of Nations, the most just and 

. great, and the most knowing and munificent Kha’‘ka'n 
Na’sir Sha’h Khilji (A.D.1500 - 1512). Written by Yu'suf, 
the year (H. 914) (A.D. 1508).” 
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Appendix II. To the south of Baz Bahddur’s Palace a winding path climbs the steep 
Hu Forr Slope_of the southern rim of Mandu to the massive pillared cupolas of 
ae x rca Rip Mati’s palace, which, clear against the sky, are the most notable 
Heianiet ae ornament of the hill-top. From a ground floor of heavy: masonry walls 
* and arched gateways stairs lead to a flat masonry terrace. At the north 
and south ends of the terrace stand massive heavy-eaved pavilions, whose 
square pillars and pointed arches support lofty deep-grooved domes. The 
south pavilion on the crest of the Vindhyan cliff commands a long stretch 
of the south face of Maéndu with its guardian wall crowning the heights 
and hollows of the hill-top. Twelve hundred feet below spreads the 
dim hazy Nimar plain brightened eastwards by the gleaming coil of the 
Narbada. The north pavilion, through the clear fresh air of the hill-top, 
looks over the entire stretch of Mandu from the high shoulder of Songad 
in the extreme south-west across rolling tree-brightened fields, past the 
domes, the tangled bush, and the broad gray of the Sea Lake, to the five- 
domed cluster of Hoshang’s mosque and tomb, on, across a sea of green 
tree tops, to the domed roof-chambers of the Jahaz and.Tapela palaces, 
through the Dehli gateway, and, beyond the deep cleft of the northern 
ravine, to the bare level and the low ranges of the Malwa plain. 


From the Rewa Poola path, along the foot of the southern height 
among noble solitary mhauras and khirnis, across fields and past small 
clusters of huts, guides to a flight of steps which lead down toa deep 
shady rock-cut dell where a Muhammadan chamber with great open arched 
front looks out across a fountained courtyard and sloping scalloped water 
table to the wild western slopes of Mandu. This is Nilkanth, wheve the 
emperor Akbar lodged in a.p.1574, and which Jehangir visited in-a.p. . 
1617.4 


From the top of the steps that lead to the dell-the hill stretches west 

roe bare and stony to the Songad or Taraptr gateway on the narrow neck 

. beyand which rises the broad shoulder of Songad, the lofty south-west 
limit of the Mandu hill-top.? 


PART Il—HISTORYs 


History. . The history of Mandu belongs to two main sections, before and after 
The the overthrow by the emperor Akbar in a.p. 1563 of the independent 
Milwa Sultans, power of the Sultans of Malwa. 


4.0. 1400 - 1570. ; 
Section 1—Tue MAtwa Scurins, a.p. 1400-1570. 


Of early Hindu Mdndu, which is said to date from a.p. 313, nothing is 
known.* Hind spire stones are built into the Hindola palace walls; and 
the pillars of the lesser Jima mosque, about a hundred yards from the 
east end of the sea or Sagar Lake, are Hindu apparently Jain. Of these 
local Hind chiefs almost nothing is known except that their fort was 





1 Translations of 
pages 370 - 371. 

*On the Taréptr gateway a Persian inscription of the reign of the emperor Akbar 
(A.D, 1556-1605) states that the royal road that passed through this gateway was 
repaired by Tahir Muhammad Hasan Imdd-ud-din. 


3 The Persian references and extracts in this section are-contributed by K b 
Faz}-ul-lah Lutfullah Faridi of Surat. ii ane 


*Sir John Malcolm in Eastwick’s Handbook of the Panj4b 119. This ref 
has not been traced. Farishtah (Elliot, VI, 563) says Manda was built ty Ancad Dov 
of pe i tribe, who was a contemporary of Khusrao Parwi the Sassanian (4.D. , 


its t¥o much-admired Persian inscriptions are given below 
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taken and their power brought to an end by Sultén Shams-nd-din Altamsh Appendix If. 
about a.p. 1234.1 Dhar, not Mandu, was at that time the capital. It ope Hinz Fort 


seems doubtful whether Mandu ever enjoyed the position of a capital ox MANDUs 
till the end of the fourteenth century. In a.p. 1401, in the ruin that ifrsrokr. 
followed Timir’s (A.p. 1898-1400) conquest of Northern India, a Pathan The 


from the country of Ghor, Dildwar Khan Ghori (a.p, 1387-1405), atthe Malwa Sult4ns; 
suggestion of his son Alp Khan, assumed the white canopy and scarlet 4.p. 1400- 1670. 
pavilion of royalty Though Dhar was Dilawar’s head-quarters he some- 
times stayed for months at a time at Manda,’ strengthening the defences 
and adorning the hill with buildings, as he always entertained the desire 
of making Mandu his capital.‘ Three available inscriptions of Dilawar 





1 The date is uncertain. Compare Elphinstone’s History, 323 ; Briggs’ Farishtah, 
I, 210-211 ; Tabakat-i-Ndsiri in Elliot, I1. 328. The conquest of Mandu in a.p, 1227 
is nct Mandu in Mélwaas Elphinstone and Briggs supposed, but Mandar in the Siwélik 
Hills, fee Elliot, Vol. II. page 325 Note 1. The Persian text of Farishtah (I. 115), 

‘though by mistake calling it Mandu (not Mardn), notes that it was the Mandu in the 

Siwdlik hills. The poetical date-script also terms it Biladi-tiw4lik or the tiw4lik 
countries. The date of the conquest of the Siwihk Mandu by Altamsh is given by . 
Farishtah (Ditto) as av. 624 (A.D. 1226). The conquest of Malwa by Altamsh, the 
taking by him of Bhilsah and Ujjain, and the destruction of the temple of Maha Kali 
and of the statue or image of Bikramajit are given as occurring In A.H. 631 (A.D. 
1233), he Mirdt-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 13) notices an expedition madein a D. 1395 
by Zafar Khan (Muzaffas I. of Gujarat) against a Hindu chief of Manda, who, it was 
reported, was oppressing the Musalmans, A siege of more than twelve months failed 
to capture the fort. 2 Briggs’ Farishtah, LV. 170. 

3 Briggs’ Farishtah, [V. 168. According to the W4kidt-i-Mushtaki (Elliot, IV. 
553) Dilawar Khan, or as the writer calls him Amin Shah, through the good offices 
of a merchant whom he had refrained from plundering obtained the grant of Mandu, - 
which was entirely desolate. The king sent a robe and a horse, and Amin gave up 
walking and took to riding, He made his friends ride, enlisted horsemen, and 
promoted the cultivation of the country (Elliot, IV. 552). Farishtah (Pers, Text, II. 
460-61) states that when Sultan Muhammad, the son of Firaz Tughlak, made 
Khwajah Sarwar his chief minister with the title of Khwijah Jehan, and gave 
Zafar Khan the viceroyalty of Gujardt and Khizr Khén that of Multan, he sent . 
Dil4war Khén to be governor of Mdlwa. In another passage Farishtah (II. 461) 
states that one of Dildwar’s grandfathers, Sultén Shahab-ud-din, came from Ghor 
and took, service in the court of the Dehli Sultans. His son rose to be an Amir, and 
his grandson Dil4war KhAn, in the time of Sultan Firtiz, became a leading nobléman, 
and in the reign of Muhammad, son of Firtiz, obtained Mdlwa in fief. When the 
power of the Tughlaks went to ruin Dilawar assumed the royal emblems of the 
umbrella and the red-tent. 

4 Dilawar Kh4n Ghori, whose original name was Husein, was one of the grandsons of 
Sultan Shahib-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, He was one of the nobles of Muhammad, 
the son of Firtiz Tughlak, who after the death of that monarch, settled in and asserted 

. his power over Malwa, (Pers. Text Faristah, IT. 460). The emperor Jehangir (who calls 
him Amid Shah Ghori) attributes to him the construction of the fort of Dhar, He says 
(Memoirs Pers. Text, 201 - 202): Dhar is one of the oldest cities of India, RaAja Bhoj, 
one of the famous ancient Hindu kings, lived in this city, From his time up to this 
a thousand years have passed. Dhar was also the capital of the Muhammaian rulers 
of Mélwa. When Sultan Muhammad Tughlak (4,p, 1825) was on his way to the 
conquest of the Dakhan he built a cut-stone fort on a raised site. Its outline is very 
elegant and beautiful, but the space inside is empty of buildings. Amid Shab Ghori, 
kuown as Dilawar Khan, who in the days of Sult#a Muhammad the son of Sultan 
Firtz, king cf Dehli, gamed the independent rule of Malwa, built outside this fort an 
assembly mosqne, which has in front of it fixed in the ground a four-cornered 
iron column about four feet round, When Sultan Bahadur of Gujard4t took Malwa 
(A.D. 1530-31) he wished to carry this column to Gujardt. In digging it up the 
pulse fell and broke in two, one piece measuring twenty-two feet the other thirteen 

eet. As it was lying here uncared-for I (Jehangir) ordered the big piece to be 
carried to Agra to be put up in the courtyard of the shrine of him whose abode is the 
e heavenly throne (Akbar), to be utilised as a lamp post, The mosque has two gates, In 


. 
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Khan (4.p. 1387-1405) seem to show that he built an assembly mosque 
near the Ship Palace, a mosque near the Dehli Gate, and a gate-at the 
entrance to Songadh, the south-west corner and citadel of Mandn, after- 
wards known as the Tarapur Gate. 

In a.p. 1398 Alp Khan, son of Dilawar Khan, annoyed with his father 
for entertaining as his overlord at Dhar Mehmid Tughlak, the refugee 
monarch of Dehli, withdrew to Mandu. He stayed in Mandn for three 
years, laying, according to Farishtah, the foundation of the famous 
fortress of solid masonry which was the strongest fortification in that part 
of the world On his father’s death in 4.p. 1405 Alp Khan took the 
title of Sultan Hoshang, and moved the capital to Mandu. The rumour 
that Hoshang had poisoned his father gave Dilawar’s brother in arms, 


Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat (a.p. 1399-1411), an excuse for an expedition | 


against Hoshang. Hoshang was defeated at Dhar, made prisoner, and 
carried to Gujarat, and Muzaffar’s brother Nasrat was appointed in his place. 
Nasrat failed to gain the goodwill either of the people or of the army of 
Malwa, and was forced to retire from Dhér and take refuge in Mandu. 


In consequence of this failure in A.D. 1408, at Hoshang’s request Muzaffar’ 


set Hoshang free after a year’s confinement, and deputed his grandson 
Ahmed to take Hoshang to Malwa and establish Hoshang’s power. 
With Ahmed’s help Hoshang took Dhar and shortly after secured the 
fort of Mandu. Hoshang (a.p. 1405-1431) made Mandzu his capital and 
spread his power on aJl sides except towards Gujarat.‘ Shortly after the 
death of Muzaffar 1. and the accession of Ahmed, when (a.p. 1414) 
Ahmed was quelling the disturbances raised by his cousins, Hoshang, 
instead of helping Ahmed as requested, marched towards Gujardt and 
created a diversion in favour of the rebels by sending two of his nobles to 
attack Broach. They were soon expelled by Ahmed Shah. Shortly after 
Hoshang marched to the help of the chief of Jhdlavidda in Kathiavada, 





front of the arch of one gate they have fixed a stone tablet engraved with a 
prose passage to the effect that Ahmid Shah Ghori in the year. H. 808 (a,p. 1405) 
laid the foundation of this mosque. On the other arch they have written a poetic 
inscription of which the following verses are a part: 


The liege lord of the world. 

The star of the sphere of glory. 

The stay of the people. - 

The sun of the zenith of perfection. 

The bulwark of the law of the Prophet, A’mi'd Sha’h Da'u'd: 

The possessor of amiable qualities, the pride of Ghor. 

Dila'war Khan, the helper and defender of the Prophet’s faith. 

The chosen instrument of the exalted Lord, who in the city of 
Dha'r constructed the assembly mosque 

In a happy and auspicious moment on a day of lucky omen. 

Of the date 808 years have passed (A.D. 1405) 

When this fabric of Hope was completed. 


' Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 169. , 

2? When fellow-nobles in the court of the Tughlak Sultdn, Zafar Khan (Sultan 
Muzaffar of Gujarat) and Dil4war Khan bound themgelves under an vath to be 
brothers in arms, Farishtah, Pers. Text IT. 462. 

3 Briggs’ Farishtah, IV, 173 ; Elphinstone’s History, 678. 

4 Though their temples were turned into mosques the Jains continued to prosper 
under the Ghoris, At Deogarh in Lalitpura in Jhansi in the North-West Provinces 
an inscription of Samvat 1481, that is of A.p. 1424, records the dedication of two 
Jaina images by a Jain priest named Holi during the reign of Sha4h Alambhaka of 
Mandapapura, that is of Shah Alp Khan of Mandu that is Sultan Hoshang Ghori. 
Archeological Survey of India, New Series, IT. 120, 
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and ravaged eastern and central Gujarat.! To punish Hoshang for these 
acts of ingratitude, between a.pD. 1418 and 1422, Ahmed twice besieged 
Mandu, and thongh he failed to take the fort his retirement had to be 
purchased, and both as regards success and fair-dealing the honours of 
the campaign remained with Ahmed? In a.p. 1421 Hoshang went 
disguised as a horse-dealer to Jéjnagar (now Jajpur) in Cuttack in Orissa, 
He took with him a number of cream-coloured horses, of which he had 
heard the Raja was very fond. His object was to barter these horses and 
other goods for the famous war elephants of Jajnagar. An accident in 
the camp of the disguised merchants led to a fight, in which the Raja was 
taken prisoner and Hoshang was able to secure 150 elephants to fight 
the Gujarat Sultin.? During Hoshang’s absence at Jajnagar Ahmed 
pressed the siege of Mandu so hard that the garrison would have surren- 
dered had Hoshang not succeeded in finding his way into the fort 
through the south or Taérapur Gate4 For ten years after the 
Gujarét campaign, by the help of his minister Malik Mughis of the 
Khilji family and of his minister’s son Mehmid Khin, Malwa prospered 
and Hoshang’s power was extended. Hoshang enriched his capital with 
buildings, among them the Great Mosque and his own tomb, both of 
which he left unfinished. Hoshang’s minister Malik Mughis (who 
received the title of Ulugh Aéizam Humayiin Khan) appears to have built 
the assembly mosque near the Sagar Lake in Hoshang’s life-time, 
A.D. 1431. Another of his buildings must have been a mint, as copper 
coins remain bearing Hoshang’s name, and Mandu Shadidbad as the 
place of mintage.5 In A.p. 1432, at Hoshangabid, on the left bank of 
the Narbada, about 120 miles east of Mandu, Hoshang, who was suffering 
from diabetes, took greatly to heart the fall of a ruby out of his crown. 
He said: A few days before the death of Firiz Tughlak a jewel dropped 
from his crown. Hoshang ordered that he should be taken to Manda. 
Before he had gone many miles the king died. His nobles carried the 
body to the Madrasah or college in Shadiabdd or Mandu, and buried 
him in the college on the ninth day of Zil Hajjab, the twelfth month of 
AH. 838 =a.D, 1434, The year of Hoshang's death is to be found in the 


letters Ah Sha'h Hoshang na mund: Alas, Shih Hoshang stayed not.6 


On Hoshang’s death his son Ghazni Khan, with the title of Sultan 
Muhammad Ghori, succeeded. Malik Mughis, his father’s minister, and 
the minister’s son Mehmud were maintained in power. In three years 





1 Farishtah, Pers, Text IT. 464-65, 

* Briggs’ Farishtah, (V, 176, 178, 180, 1S1, 183. 3 Farishtah, Pers, Text IT, 466-67, 

* Briggs’ Farishtah, IV, 180. In connection with the Tarapar Gate Farishtah 
says (Pers, Text, II, 468) : The fort of Mandu is built on the top of a mountain, and 
the line of its fortification is about twenty-eight miles in length. In place of a moat it is 
surrounded by @ deep chasm, so that it is impossible to use missiles against it. Within 
the fort water and provisions are abundant and it includes land enough to grow grain 
for the garrison. The extent of its walls makes it impossible for an army to invest it, 
Most of the villages near it are too small to furnish supplies to a besieging force. The 
south or Tériptir gate is exceedingly difficult of access, A horseman can hardly 
approach it, From whichever side the fort may be attempted, most difficult heights 
have to be scaled, The long distances and intervening hills prevent the watchers of 
the besieging force communicating with each other. The gate on the side of Delhi is 
of easier access than the other gates. 

° It follows that Farishtah (Briggs, 1V. 196) is mistaken in stating that Hoshang's 
son Muhammad gave Mandu the name of Shadidb4d, the Abode of Joy. 

° Farishtah, Pers. Text II. 472-475. It seems to follow that from the first the 
monument to Hoshang in Hoshang4bad was an empty tomb, Compare Briggs’ 
Farishtah, 1V, 190 - 190, 
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(ap. 1433-1430), as Sultin Muhammad proved dissipated cruel and 
suspicions, Mehmid, the minister’s son, procured his death by poison. 
Mehmiid Khilji then asked his father to aecept the succession, but his 
father declined, saying that Mehmtd was fitter to be king. In 4.p. 1436 
Mehmtd was aceordingly crowned with the royal tiara of Hoshang.! 
He conferred on his father the honour of being attended by mace-bearers 
carrying gold and silver sticks, who, when the Khan mounted or went 
out, had, like the mace-bearcrs of independent monarchs. the privilege 
of repeating the Bismillah ‘In the name of the compassionate and merciful 
Allah.’? He gave his father royal honours, the white canopy and the 
silver quiver, and to his title of Malik Ashraf Khan Jehan he added 
among others Amir-ul-Umara and Adzam Humaytin. Mehmiud quelled 
a revolt among his nobles. An outbreak of plague in the Gujarag camp 
relieved him from a contest with Ahmed Shah.t In a.p. 1439 Mehmid 
repaired the palace of Sultan Hoshang and opened the mosque built in 
commemoration of that monareh which Farishtah describes as a splendid 
edifice with 208 columns About the same time Mehmtd completed 
Hoshang’s tomb which Heshang had left unfinished. On the completion 
of this building Hoshang’s remains seem to have been moved into it from 
their first resting-place in the college. In a.v. 1441 Mehmid built a 





1The following more detailed, but also more confused, story is told in the Wakiit- 
i-Musht4ki (Elliot. 1V, 552-51): A man named Mehmiid, son of Mughis Khilji, caine 
to Hosharg and entercd his service. He was a treacherous man, who secretly aspired 
to the throne. He became minister, and gave his daughter in marriage to the king. 
{Farishtah, Pers, Text IJ. 474, says: “ Malik Mughis gave his daughter (Mehmid’s 
sister) In marriage, not to Hoshang, but to Hoshang’s son Muhammad Shah.”’] His 
father Malik Mughis, coming to know of his son’s ambitious designs, informed the 
king of them, Hereupon Melnnud feigned illness, and to deceive the king’s physicians 
shut himself ina dark room and drank the blood ofa newly killed goat. When the 
physicians came Mehmad rose hastily, threw up the blood into a hasin,and tossing back 
his head rolled on the floor asifin pain. The physicians called for a light, When 
they saw that what Mehmid had spat up was blood they were satisfied of his sickness, 
and told the king that Mehmid had not long to live. The king refrained from killing 
adying man, This strange story secms to be an embellishment of a passage in Farish- 
tah (Pers, Text, 11,477). When Khan Jehan, that is Malik Muchis the father of 
Mehmitid, was ordered by Sultén Mubammad to take the field against the Rjput rebels 
of Nadoti (H troti?) many of the old nobles of Mélwa went with him. In their absence 
the party hostile to the Nhiljis represented to sultén Muhammad that Mehmid Khilji 
was plotting his death, Ou hearing that the sulté was enraged against him Mehmud 
secluded himself from the Court on pretence of illness, At the same time he worked 
secretly and bribed Sultan Muhammad's cup-bearer to poison his master, On the death 
of tulidn Muhammad the party of nobles opposed to Mchnunid, concealing the fact of 
Muhammad’s death, sent word that Muhaminad had ordered him immediately to the 
palace. as he wanted to send him on an embassy to Gujarat. Mehmitd, who knew that 
the Sult in was dead, returned word to the nobles that he had vowed a life-long seclusion 
as the sweeper of the shrine of his patron Sult in Hoshang, but that if the nobles came 
to Lim 4nd convinced him that the good of his country dependel on bis going to Guja- 
rat he was ready to goand sce Yultin Muhammad. he nobles were caught in their 
own trap. They went to Mchmid and were secured and imprisoned by him. 

* Favishtah, Vers, Text II. 480, 

’ Brigey’ Farishtah,1V.196. These titles mean: The Chief of Nobles, the Great, 
the August. 

* It is related that one of the pious men in the camp of Sultan Ahmed of Gujardt had 4 
Warning dream, in which the Prophet (on whom be peace) appeared to him and said: “The 
calamity of (spirit of) pestilence is coming down from the skies. Tell sult4n Ahmed to 
leave this country.” This warning was told to Sultén Ahmed, but he disregarded it, and 
within three days pestilence raged in his camp. Farishtah Pers Text, IT. 484. 

> Briggs’ Farishtah, TV. 205, gives 230 minarets and 360 arches, This must bave 
heen an addition in the Text used by Briggs. These details do not app'y to the builc- 
ing. The Persian text of Farishtah, II. $45, mentions £03 columns or pillars (duyast 
o hasht ustuwdnah), No reference is made cither to mirarets or to arches 
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garden with a dome and palaces! and a mosqne at Nailchah about three 
miles north of the Dehli Gate of Mandu, a pleasing well-watered spot where 
the platean of Malwa breaks into glades and knolls.2 In a.p, 1443 
in honour of his victory oyer Rana Kambha of Chitor, Mehmtd 
built a beautiful column of victory,’ seven storeys high, and a college 
in front of the mosque of Hoshang Ghori. Facing the east eutrance 
to the Great Mosque stands a payed ramp crowned by a confused 
ruin. As late as a.D. 1843 this rnin is described as a square marble 
chambe.. Each face of the chamber had three arches, the centre arch in 
two of the faces being a door. Above the arches the wall was of yellow 
stone faced with marble. Inside the chamber the square cornecs weve 
cut off by arches. No roof or other trace of superstructure remained. 
This chamber seems to be the basement of the column of victory which 
was raised in A.D. 1443 by Mehmnd I. (a.p. 1432-1469) in honour of his 
victory over Rana Kambha of Chitor.6 Mehmid’s column has the spe- 
cial interest of being, if not the original, at least the cause of the building 
of Kambha Rana’s still wuinjured Victory Pilar, which was completed in 
Ab. 1454 at a cost of £900,000 in honour of his defeat of Mehmtd.5 That 
the Mandu Column of Victory was a famous work is shown by Abul Fazl’s 
reference to it in A.D.1590 as an eight-storered minaret.’ Farishtah, 
about twenty years later (A.D.1610), calls it a beautiful Victory Pillar 
seven storeys highS The emperor Jehingir (A.D. 1605-1627) gives the 
following account of Mehmid’s Tower of Victory®: This day, the 29th 
of the month Tir, corresponding to July-August of A.D.1617, about the 
close of the day. with the ladies of the palace, I went ont to see the 
Haft Manzar or Seven Storeys, literally Seven Prospects. his building 
is one of the structures of the old relers of Malwa, that is of Sultan 
Mehmid Khilji. It has seven storeys, and on each storey there are four 
porticos, and in each portico are four windows. The height of this tower is 
about 163 feet and its cirenmference 150 feet. From the surface of the 
ground to the top of the seventh storey there are one huudred and seventy- 
one steps.” Sir Thomas Herbert, the traveller, in a.D. 1620 describes it from 
hearsay, or at least ut sevond-hand. as a tower 170 steps high, supported 
by massive pillars and adorned with gates and windows very observable. 
It was built, he adds, by Khan Jehan. who there lies buried. 


. 











1 Parishtah, Pers, Text IL. 487. 

* Brigys’ Farishtah, IV. 207. Malevlm’s Central India, 1.8% In a,p, 1817 Sir John 
Maloln (Central India, I, 32 Note) fitted up one of Mehiniid’s prlaces as a hot-weither 
residence. 

“Of the siege of Kumbhalmer a curious incident is recorded by Farishtah (Pers, 
Text, IT. 485). He says that a temple outside the town destroyed by Mehmfid hada 
marbie idol in the form of a goat. The Sultan ordercd the idof t> be ground into Lime 
and sold to the Rajputs as betel-leat lime, so that the Hindus might eat their god, The 
idol was perhips aram, nut a goat, The temple would then have been a Sun-temple 
and the ran, the carrier or vekuae of the Sur. would have oseupied in the porch a 
position similar to that held by the bullin a Mahadeva temple. 

4 Kuins of Mandu, 13, 

®In the end of a.H. S46 (ap, 1442) Mehmiid built a seven-storeved tower and 
a college opposite the Jami Mosque of Hosbang Shab, Briggs’ Farishtah, IV, 210; 
Persian Text, II. 488. 

6 Compare Briggs’ Farishtah, IV 323, 7 Gladwin’s Nin-i-Akb ui, Tf 41, 

8 Briggs’ Farishtah, 1V, 210; Farishtah, Persian Text Ti, 438. 

® Memoirs of the emperor Jehangir (Pers. Teat) Sir Saya Nhmed’s Edition, page 1°8, 
eleventh year of Jehangir, A.D, 1617. 

! Herbert’s Khin Jehan is doubtless Mehmild’s father the minister Malik Mnehis, 
Khan Jehin Adzam Humdéytn. It cannot be Khan Jehin Pir Muhammad, Akbar’s 
general, who af.er only a few months’ residence was slain in Manda in A.n.1561; nor 
ean it be deherir’s oreat Afehin zeneral, Shin Jchin Loli (4.9, 1QU0- 163), as he 
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Two years later (s.p.1445) Mehmfd built at Mandu, and endowed 
with the revenues of several villages a large Shifu Khinuh or Hospital, 
with wards and attendants for all classes and separate apartments for 
maniacs. He placed incharge of it his own physician Maulana Fazlullah.’ 
He also built a college to the east of the Jim’ mosque, of which traces 
remain.” 

In 4.p.1453, though defeated, Mehmid brought back from Gujarat 
the jewelled waistbelt of Gujarat, which in a dariug charge he had taken 
from the tent of the Gujarat king Kutb-ud-din Shih. In a.p,1441 
Mehmtid’s father died at Mandisor. Mehmid felt the loss so keenly that 
he tore his hair like one bereft of reason. After his father’s death 
Mehmid made hig son Ghids-ud-din minister, and conferred the command 
of the army and the title of Aadzam Humdaytn on his kinsman Taj Khan. 
In a.p.1469, after a reign of thirty-four years (A.D. 1436-1469) of 
untiring energy and activity Mehmid died. Farisbtah says of him: 
‘“‘ His tent was his home: the field of battle his vesting-place. He was 
polite, brave, just, and learned. His Hindu and Musalman subjects 
were happy and friendly. He guarded his lands from invaders. He made 
good his loss to any one who suffered from robbery in his dominions, 
recovering the amount from the village in whose lands the robbery had 
taken place, a system which worked so well that theft and robbery became 
ulmost unknown. Finally, by a systematic effort he freed the country 
from the dread of wild beasts.“ 

In a.p. 1469 Mehmid was succeeded by his son and minister Ghiis-ud- 
din. to whose skill as a soldier much of Mehmid’s success had been due. 
On his accession Ghids-ud-din made his son Abdul Kadir Prime Minister 
and heir-apparent, and gave him the title of Nasir-ud-din. He called bis 
nobles, and in their presence handed his sword to Nasir-ud-din, saying : 
‘“‘T have passed thirty-four ycars in ceaseless fighting. I now deyote my 
life to rest and enjoyment.’® Ghids-ud-din, who never left Minda during 
the whole thirty years of his reign (A.p.1460-1499), is said to have com- 
pleted the Jahiz Mehel or Ship Palacc,? and the widespread buildings 





= nese me Sie = ee 


was not in Mindu until A.D. 1628, that is more than a vear after Herbert left India, 
Compare Herbert's Travels, 107-118; Elhot, Vi, 219-323, VIL. 7, 8, and 27; and 
Blochman’s Nin-i-Akbari, 503-506, 

' Brigys’ Farishtah, IV. 2d. 

> Ruins of Mandn 23.0 FParishtah has three mentions ef colleses. Oue (Pars. Text. ED. 
175) as the place where the body of Hoshang was carried, probably that prayers might 
be said over it. In another passage in the reten of Mehmud F, (Pers, Teast, Pf, 480) he 
states that Mehiniid bnilt colleges in his territories which became the envy of Shiraz and 
Samarhand, In a third passage he imentious a college (pase 4958) near the Victory 
Tower. 

’ Brigay’ Farishtah, IV. 217. A different but almost inercdible account of the 
capture of the royal belt is given in the Mivat-i-tikandart, Pers. Teat, 59: When 
Sultan Kutb-nd-din, son of Sultan Muhaminad, defcated Sultan Mehintid Khilji at the 
battle of Kapadvanj, there was such aw siaughter as could not be exceeded. By chance, 
in the heat of the fray, Which resembled the Day of Judgement, the waidrohe-keeper of 
Sultan Kutb-ud-din, in whose charge was the jewelled belt, was by the restiveness of his 
horse carried into the ranks of the enemy. The animal there became so violent that the 
wardrobe-keeper fell off and Was captured by the enemy, and the jewelled belt was taken 
from him aud given to Sultan Mehmud of Malwa. The author adds; This jewelled 
waistband was in the Midlwa troasury at the time the fortress of Mindu was taken by 
the strength of the arm of Sultin Muzaffar (A D. 1533), Sulcun Mehmiid sent this belt 
together with a fitting sword and horse to Sultan Muziffar by the hands of his son. 

+ Briggs’ Farishtah, 1V. 209, ; 

* Bnzey’ Farishtah, LV, 234-285; Pers, Teat, L. 503. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, LV, 236. 7 Twins of Meandu, 6, 
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which surround it. It seems probable that the Tapela Palace close to the 
south-east of the Ship palace and the lake and royal gardens immediately 
to the north and north-east of the Tapela palace were part of Ghids-nd- 
din’s pleasure-houses and grounds. The scale of the ruins behind the 
Hindola or Swingcot palace to the north, and their connection with the 
out-buildings to the west of the Jahaz Mehel, suggest. that they also 
belonged to the palaces and women’s quartecs of the pleasure-loving 
Ghias-ud-din. 

Of the surprising size and fantastic arrangements of Ghiis-ud-din’s 
pleasure city, the trae Mandu Shddiabad or Abode of Joy, curious details 
have been preserved. This Abode of Pleasure was a city not a palace. It 
contained 15,000 inhabitants, all of them women, none either old or plain- 
featured, and each trained to some profession or craft. Among them 
were the whole officers of a court. besides courtiers, teachers, musicians, 
dancers, prayer-readers, embroiderers, and followers of all crafts and 
callings. Whenever the king heard of a beautiful girl he never rested 
till he obtained her. This city of women had its two regiments of guards. 
the Archers and the Carabincers, each 500 strong, its soldiers dressed like 
men in a distinguishing uniform. The archers were beautiful young 
Turki damsels, all armed with bows and arrows: the carabincers were 
Abyssinian maidens, each carrying a carbine. Attached to the palace 
and city was a deer park, where the Lord of Leisure used to hunt with his 
fayourites. Hach dweller in the city of women recviyed her daily dole of 
grain and coppers, and besides the women were many pensioners, mice 
parrots and pigeons, who also received the same dole as theirowners. So 
evenly just was Ghids-ud-din m the matter of his allowances, that the 
prettiest of his favourites received the same allowance as the roughest 
carabineer.4 

The Lord of the City of Pleasure was deeply religious. Whenever he 
was amusing himself two of his companions held in front of him a cloth 
to remind him of his shroud. A thousand Héfizahks, that is women who 
knew the Kurain by heart, constantly repeated its holy verses.and, under 
the orders of the king, whenever he changed his raiment the /fléfizahs 
blew on his body from head to foot with their prayer-hallowed breath. ? 
None of the five daily prayers pussed unprayed. If at any of the hours of 
prayer the king was asleep he was sprinkled with water, and when water 
failed to arouse him, he was dragged out of bed. Eyen when dragged out of 
bed by his servants the king neyer uttured un improper or querulous word, 

So keen was his sense of justice that when one of his courtiers pretending 
he had purchased he-, brought to him a maiden of ideal beauty, and hee 
relations, not knowing she had been giyen to the king, came ty complain, 
though they gladly resigued her, the king grieved over his uncouscious 
wrong. Besides paying compensation he mourned long and truly, and 
ordered that no more inmates should be brought to his palace? So great was 
the king’s charity that every night below his pillow he placed a bag con- 
taining some thousand gold-mohurs, and before evening all were distri- 
buted to the deserving. So religious was the king that he paid 50,000 
tunkas for each of the four feet of the ass of Christ. A man cume bring- 
ing a fifth hoof, and one of the courtiers said: “ My Lord, an ass has 
four feet. 1 never heard that it had five, unless perhaps the ass of 
Christ had five.’ ‘* Who knows,” the king replied, “it way be that this 





1 Farishtah Pers. Text, LH. 504-505. - Farishtah Pers. Text, LI, sdo. 
> Farishtah Vers. Text, LL, 507 
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last man has told the truth, and one of the others was wrong. See that 
he is paid.”” So sober was the king that he would neither look upon nor 
hear of intoxicants or stimulants. A potion that had cost 100,000 tankas 
was brought to him. Among the 300 ingredients one was nutmeg. 
The king directed the potion to be thrown into a drain. His favourite 
horse fell sick. The king ordered it to have medicine, and the horse 
recovered. “ What medicine was given the horse?” asked the king. 
“The medicine ordered by the physicians ” replied his servants. Fearing 
that in this medicine there might be an intoxicant, the king commanded 
that the horse should be taken out of the stables and turned loose into 
the forest. 


The king’s spirit of peace steeped the land, which, like its ruler, after 
thirty years of fighting yearned for rest. For fourteen years neither 
inward malcontent nor foreign foe broke the quiet. In a.p.1482 Bahlol 
Lodi advanced from Dehli to subdue Malwa. The talk of Mandu was 
Bahlol’s approach, but no whisper of it passed into the charmed City of 
Women. At last the son-minister forced his way into the king's presence. 
At the news of pressing danger his soldier-spirit awoke in Ghids-ud-din. 
His orders for meeting the invaders were so prompt and well-planned 
that the king of Dehli paid a ransom and withdrew. A second rest of 
fifteen years ended in the son-minister once more forcing his way into the 
Presence. In a.p. 1550 the son presented his father, now an aged man 
of eighty, with acup of sherbet and told him to drink The king, 
whose armlet of bezoar stone had already twice made poison harmless, 
drew the stone from his arm. He thanked the Almighty for granting him, 
unworthy, the happiest life that had ever fallen to the lot of man. He 
prayed that the sin of his death might not be laid to his son’s charge, 
drank the poison, and died." 

Ghiais-ud-din can hardly have shut himself off so completely from state 
affairs as the story-tellers make out. He seems to have been the first of 
the Malwa kings who minted gold. He also introduced new titles and orna- 
ments, which imphes an interest in his coiage.’ Favishtah says that 





P Wiakiit-i-Mushtaki in Elitot, IV.554-556. Probably these are stock tales. The 
Gujarat historians give Muzalar and Muhammad the Gold-viver (ap. J4£1- 145)) 
credit for the horse serunn'ositv. See Miriit-i-Sikandari Pers. Text, 178, 

* Brigg’ Farishtah, IV. 236-239; Wikiat-iJehingiri in Elliot, VI. 349-350; 
Wakiat-i-Mushtaki in Elliot, LV, 554-55 ; Maleolm’s Central India, 135-36, The 
Mirat-i-Sikandari (Pers. Text 160) has the following notice of Uhids-ud-din: The 
Sultans of Mandu had reached such a pitch of luxury and ease that it is impossible 
to imagine aught exceeding it Among them Sultivn Ghids-ud-din was so famous for 
his Juaurions habits, that at present (A.D. 1611) if amy one execeds in luxury and 
pleasure, they say he isa second Ghids-ud-din, The orders of the Pultin were that no 
event of a painful nature or one in which there was any touch of sadness should be 
related tohim. They say that during his entire reign news of a sad nature was 
only twice conveyed to him : once when his son in-law died and oney when his daughter 
was brought before him clothed in white. On this occasion the Sultan is related to have 
simply said: * Perhaps her husband is dead.”” This he said because the eustum of the 
people of India is that when the husband of a woman dies she gives up wearing 
coloured clothes. The second occasion was wher the anny of Sultan Bahlol Lodi 
plundered several of the districts of Chanderi, Thoughit was necessary to report this 
to the Sultan, his ministers were unable to communicate itto him, They therefore 
asked a band of actors (bkduds) to assume the dress of Afyhins, and mentioning the 
districts to represent them as being pillaged and laid waste. Sultin Ghirs-ud-din 
exclaimed in surprise : “ But is the governor of Chanderi deal that he does not avenge 
upon the Afghans the ruin of his country !” 

; 3 Pheer Catalogue of Indian Coins, The Mahomedan States, pages LIV. LY, and 

JO-] 2], 
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Ghids-ud-din used to come out every day for an hour from his hari, sit 
on the throne and receive the salutations of his nobles and subjects, and 
give orders in all weighty matters of state. He used to entrust all minor 
affairs to his ministers; but in all grave matters he was so anxious not to 
shirk his responsibility as a ruler, that he had given strict orders that all 
such communications should be made to him at whatever time they came 
through a particular female officer appointed to receive his orders. 


According to most accounts Nasir-ud-din was led to poison his 
father by an attempt of his younger brother Shujait Khan, supported if 
not organised by some of Ghids-ud-din’s fayourite wives to oust Nasir- 
ud-din from the succession.2 Inthe struggle Nasir-ud-din triumphed 
and was crowned at Mandu in a.p. 15008 The new king left Mandu 
to put down a revolt. On his return to Maudu he devoted himself to 
debauchery and to hunting down and murdering his brother's adherents. 
He subjected his mother Khurshid Rani to great indignities and torture 
to force from her information regarding his father’s concealed treasures.* 
In a fit of drunkenness he fell into a reservoir. He was pulled out by 
four of his female slaves. He awoke witha headache, and discovering 
what his slaves bad done put them to death with his own hand.6 Some 
time after in A.D. 1512, he again fell into the reservoir, and there he 
was left till he was dead.6 Nasir-ud-din was fond of building. His 
palace at Akbarpir in the Nimar plain about twenty miles south of 
Mandu was splendid and greatly admired.’ And at Maindu besides his 
sepulchre’ which the emperor Jehangir (a.p. 1617) mentions,? an 





I Farishtah Pers. Text, IT. 507. 

2 Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. 508) detailing how Nasir-ud-din eame to power, says: 
There was a difference between Nasir-ud-din and his brother Ald-ud-din. The mother 
of these princes, Khurshid Rani, who was the daughter of the Hindu chief of Baglana, 
had taken Ali-ud-din the younger brother's side. After killing his father Nasir-ud-din 
ordered his mother to be dragged out of the Aarim and Al4-ud-din and his children to 
be slaughtered like lambs. 

3 Briggs’ Farishtah, 1V. 238 - 239. Farishtah holds that Nisir-ud-din’s murder of 
his fatheris not proved, He adds (Pers, Text, I. 515) that Nasir-ud-din was at Dhar 
where he had gone to quell the rebellion of the nobles when the news of Ghias-ud-din’s 
death reached him. He argues that as a parricide cannot flourish more than a year after 
his father’s murder, and as Nasir-ud-din ruled for years after that event, he could not 
have killed his father, 

4 Farishtah Vers. Text, IT. 516, 

5 Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 243. The emperor Jehangir (Memoirs Pers. Text, 181) 
says that Nasir-ud-din had a disease which made him feel so hot that he used to sit for 
hours in water. 

6 Wakiat-i-Jchdngiri in Elliot, VI. 350, Farishtah (Pers, Text, IT. 517-18) says 
that Nasir-ud-din died of a burning-fever he had contracted by hard drinking and other 
evil habits. that he showed keen penitence before his death, and bequeathed his kingdom 
to his third son Mehmvid, The emperor Jehdngir (Memoirs Pers, Test, 181) contirms 
the aceount of the Wakiit as to the manner of Nasir-ud-din’s death, 

7 Brigys’ Farishtah, TV. 243. 

8 The emperor Jehingir thus describes (Memoirs Pers. Text, 181) his visit to Nasir- 
ud-din’s grave. It is related that when during his reign Sher Khan Afghan tir (a.p, 
1540 - 1555) visited Nasir-ud-din’s grave he ordered his attendants to flagellate the parri- 
cide’s tomb: When I visited the sepulchre I kicked his grave and ordered those with 
me to do the same. Not satisfied with this I ordered his bones to be dug out and 
burned and the ashes to be thrown into the Narbada. 

9 Wakiadt-i-Jehangiri in Elliot, VI. 350. The emperor Jehangir (Memoirs Pers, Text, 
202) refers to the well-known bridge and water-palace about three miles north of Ujjain 
asthe work of Ndsir-ud-din, He says: On Sunday I reached Saddulpur near Ujjain. 
In this village is a river house with a bridge on which are aleoves both built by Nasir- 
ud-din Khilji (4.p,1500-1512). Though the bridge is not specially praiseworthy the 
water-courses and eisterns connected with it have 4 certain merit. 
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inscription shows that the palace now known by the name of Baz Bahadur 
was built by Nasir-ud-din. 


Nasir-ud-din was succeeded by his younger son (Mehmiid a.p. 1512- 
1530), who, with the title of Mehmtd the Second, was crowned with great 
pomp at Mandu. Seven hundred elephants in gold-embroidered velvet 
housings adorned the procession.! Shortly after his accession Mehmid IT. 
was driven out of Mandn by the revolt of the commandant Muhafiz Khan, 
but was restored by the skill and courage of Medini Rai his Rajput 
commander-in-chief.2 A still more dangerous combination by Muzaffar II. 
(A.D. 1511-1526) of Gujarét and Sikandar Shéh Lodi (a.p. 1488-1516) 
of Dehli, was baffled by the foresight and energy of the same Rajput 
general. Mehmiud, feeling that his power had passed to the Hindus, tried 
to disband the Rajputs and assassinate Medani Rai. Failing in both 
attempts Mehmid fled from Mandu to Gujarat, where he was well received 
by Sultan Muzaffar (a p. 1611-1526).3 They advanced together against 
Mandu, and in a.p. 1519, after a close siege of seyeral months, took the 
fort by assault. The Rajput garrison, who are said to have lost 19,000 
men, fought to the last. consecrating the close of their defence by a general 
javar or fire-sacrifice. Sultan Mehmud entered Mandn close after the 
storming party, and while Mehmid established his authority in Mandu, 
Muzaftar withdrew to Dhar. When order was restored Mehmid sent 
this message to Muzaffar at Dhar: - Mandu is a splendid fort. You 
should come and see it.” ‘* May Mandu,’’ Muzaffar replied, “ bring good 
fortune to Sultan Mehmiid. He is the master of the fort. For the sake 
of the Lord I came to his help. On Friday I will go to the fortress, and 
having had the sermon readin Mehmiud’s name will return.” On Muzaffar’s 
arrival in Mandu Mehmtd gavea great entertainment;! and Muzaffar 


1 Brigus’ Farishtah, IV, 246, 

? Briggs’ Farishtah, 1V, 247-249, Malcolm’s (Central India, I. 38) writes the Rajput’s 
name Maderay, The Mirdt-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 149-155), gives the form 
Medani Rai, the Lord of the Battlefield, a title which the author says (page 149) Mehmud 
conferred on the Rjput in acknowledgment of his prowess. 

* The Mirit-i-tikandari (Pers, Text, 15!) gives the following details of Mehmutd’s 
flight; Sultin Mehmfd, on pretence of hunting left Mdndu and remained hunting for 
several days. The Hindus, whom Meddéni R4éi had placed on guard over him, slept 
after the fatigue of the chase. Only some of the more trusted guards remained, 
Among them was a l4jput named Krishna, a Malwa zamiaddr who was attached to the 
Sultan, Mehmud said to Krishna: ‘Can you find me two horses and show me the way 
to Gujarit that I may get aid from Sultan Muzaffar to punish these rascals? If you 
can, do so at once, and, Alkih willing, you shall be handsomely rewarded.” Krishna 
brought two horses from the Sultin’s stables. Mehmtd rode on one and seated his 
dearest of wives, Rani Kannya Kuar, on the other. Krishna marched in front. In half 
the night and one day they reached the Gujarat frontier. 

*Tarikh-i-Sher Shahi in Elhtot, IV. 386. The Mirit-i-Sikandari (Pers. Text, 160) 
gives the following details of the banquet : Sultan Mehmud showed great hospitality 
and humility. After the banquet as he led the Sultan over the palaces, they came to 
a mansion inthe centre of which was a four-cornered building like the Kaabah, carved 
and gilded, and round it were many apartments. When Sult4n Muzaffar placed his 
foot within the threshold of that building the thousand beauties of Sult4n Mehmud’s 
harim, magnificently apparelled and jewelled, all at once opened the doors of thier 
chambers and burst into view like huris and fairies. When Muzaffar’s eyes fell on their 
charms he bowed his head and said: ‘ To see other than one’s own havim is sinful.” 
Sultdn Mehmitid replied : These are mine, and therefore your’s, seeing that I am the 
slave purchased by your Majesty's kindness.” Muzaffar said: ‘‘ They are more suit- 
able for you. May you have joy in them, Tet them retire”? Ata signal from Sultén 
Mehmiid the ladies vanished, 
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retired to Gujarat leaving a force of 3000 Gujardtis to help to guard the 
hill. Immediately after Muzaffar’s departure, as Sultan Mehmiud was 
anxious to recover Chanderi and Gagraun, which still remained in the 
possession of Medani Rai and his supporters, he marched against them. 
Rana Sdnga of Chitor came to Medani’s aid and a great battle was 
fought.2 Mehmitd’s hastiness led him to attack when his men were 
weary and the Rajputs were fresh. In spite of the greatest bravery on 
the part of himself and of his officers the Musalmd4n army was defeated, 
and Mehmid, weakened by loss of blood, was made prisoner. Rana Sdnga 
had Mehmid’s wounds dressed, sent him to Chitor, and on his recovery 
released him.’ 


In a.p. 1526, by giving protection to his outlawed brother Chand Khan 
and to Razi-ul-Mulk, a refugee Gujarat noble, Mehmid brought on 
himself the wrath of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (4.p. 1526-1536). The 
offended Bahadur did not act hastily. He wrote to Mehmid asking him 
to come to his camp and settle their quarrels. He waited on the Gujarat 
frontier at Karji Ghat, east of Banswara, until at last satisfied that 
Mehmid did not wish for a peaceful settlement he advanced on Mandu. 
Meanwhile Mehmid had repaired the walls of Mandu, which soon after 
was invested by Bahadur. The siege was proceeding in regular course by 
mines and batteries, and the garrison, though overtaxed, were still loyal 
and in heart, when in the dim light of morning Mehmid suddenly found 
the Gujarat flag waving on the battlements. According to the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari* Bahadur annoyed by the slow progress of the siege asked his 
spies where was the highest ground near Mandu. The spies said: 
Towards Songad-Chitor the hill is extremely high. With a few followers 
the Sultan scaled Songad, and rushing down the slope burst through the 
wall and took the fort (May 20th, 1526).5  Mehmid surrendered. Near 
Dohad, on his way to his prison at Champdnir, an attempt was made to 
rescue Mehmud, and to prevent their escape he and some of his sons 
were slain and buried on the bank of the Dohad tank.6 Bahadur spent 
the rainy season (June-October 1526) in Mandu, and Malwa was incor- 
porated with Gujarat. 


Manda remained under Gujarat, till in a.p. 1534, after Bahddur’s 
defeat by Humaytn at Mandasor, Bahadur retired to Mandu. Humayun 
followed. At night 200 of Humdyin’s soldiers went to the back of the 
fortress, according to Farishtah the south-west height of Songad’ by 
which Bahadur had surprised Mehmid’s garrison, scaled the walls by 
ladders and ropes, opened the gate, and let others in. Mallu Khan, the 
commandant of the batteries, a native of Malwa, who afterwards gained 
the title of Kadir Shih, went to Bahidur and wakened him. Bahadur 
rushed out with four or five attendants. He was joined by about twenty 
more, and reaching the gate at the top of the maidén, apparently the 
Tarapair gate by which Humdyiin’s men had entered, cut through 200 of 


Humaytin’s troops and went off with Mallu Khan to the fort of Songad,. 











1 Briggs’ Farishtah, IV, 250-262. 

2 Farishtah Pers, Text. IJ. 527, According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Pers. Text, 
161) Mehmiid marched against Gagraun first, and slew Hemkaran, a partisan of 
Medani R4i, in a hand-to-hand fight. On this the Rana and Medani Rai joined their 
forces against Mehmud. 

3 Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 262-263, 4 Persian Edition, 239, 

5 Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 267-68. Sultan Bahddur apparently surprised the party 
in charge of the TAraptr or Southern Gate. 

S Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 269 ; Mirdt-i-Ahmedi, Persian Text, I, 76. 

* Briggs’ Farishtah, I, 77. 
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the citadel of Mandu. While two of Bahddur’s chiefs, Sadr Khan 
and Sultan Alam Lodi, threw themselves into Songad, Bahadur himself 
let his horses down the cliff by ropes and after a thousand difficulties 
made his way to Champanir.!. On the day after Bahddur's escape Sadr 
Khan and Sultan Alam Lodi came out of Songad and surrendered to 
Humayin.? 

In the following year (4.p. 1535) the combined news of Sher Shah’s 
revolt in Bengal, and of the defeat of his officers at Broach and Cambay, 
foreed Humayun to retire from Gujarit. As he preferred its climate he 
withdrew, not to Agra but to Mandu.2 From Mandu, as fortune was 
against him in Bengal, Hamayiin went (a.p. 1535-36) to Agra. 

On Humiaydn’s departure three chiefs attempted to establish themselves 
at Mandu: Bhipat Rai, the ruler of Bijagar, sixty miles south of Mandu; 
Mallu Khan or Kadir Shih, a former commandant of Mandu; and 
Miran Muhammad Fériki from Burhénpur.t Of these three Mallu Khin 
was successful. In a.p.1536, when Humayin fled from Sher Shah to 
Persia, Malla spread his power from Mandu to Ujjain Sdrangpir and 
Rantambhor, assumed the title of Kadir Shah Malwi, and made Manda 
his capital. Some time after Sher Shih, who was now supreme, wrote to 
Mallu Kadir Shah ordering him to co-operate in expelling the Mughals. 
Kadir Shah resenting this assumption of overlordship, addressed Sher 
Shah as an inferior. When Sher Shah received Mallu’s order he folded 
it and placed it in the scabbard of his poniard to keep the indignity fresh 
in his mind. Alléh willing, he said, we shall ask an explanation for 
this in person.® In a,p, 1542 (nH. 949) as Kadir Shah failed to act 
with Kutb Khdn, who had been sent to establish Sher Shah’s overlord- 
ship in Malwa, Sher Shah advanced from Gwalior towards Mandu with 
the object of punishing Kadir Shah.6 As he knew he could not stand 
against Sher Shah Kadir Shih went to Sdrangptr to do homage. 
Though on arrival Kadir Shah was well received, his kingdom was given 
to Shujaat Khan, one of Sher Shah’s chief followers, and himself placed 
in Shujéat Khain’s keeping.? Suspicious of what might be in store for 





? Abul Fazl’s Akbar Namah in Elliot, VI. 14; Briggs’ Farishtah, II. 77. 

* Abul Fazl’s Akbar Namah in Elliot, V, 192. 

* Abul Fazl’s Akbar Namah in Elliot, VI. 15; Briggs’ Farishtah, II. 80-81. 

“Abul Fazl’s Akbar Namah in Elliot, VI, 18. According to Farishtah (Pers, 
Text, 11.532) Mallu, the son of .Mallu, was a native of M4lwa and a Khilji slave 
noble, Mailu received his title of Kadir thah from Sultan Mebmiid IIT, of Gujarat 
(A.D.1536-1544) at the recommendation of his minister Iméd-ul-Mulk who was a 
great friend of Mallu. Mirit-i-Sikandari, Persian Text, 298, 

5 Farishtah Pers, Text, IT. 532. 

® Térikh-i-Sher Shah in Elliot, IV, 391; Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 271-72. 

’ Farishtah (Pers, Text, 533-34) refers to the following circumstance as the canse 
of Kadir Sh4h’s suspicion. On his way to Sher Sh4h’s darbdr at Ujjain Kadir saw 
some Mughal prisoners in chains making aroad, One of the prisoners seeing him 


began to sing : Maré mi bin dartn ahwiil o fikri khishtan mt kun! 


In this plight thou seest me to-day, 
Thine own turn is not far away. 
When Kadir Shah escaped, Sher Sh4h on hearing of his flight exclaimed: 
Bé mé chi kard didt 
Malla Ghuldm-iegidi. 
Thus he treats us with scorn, 
Mailu the slave base born. 
£0 this one of Sher Shah's men replied : 
Koul-i-Rastl har haki: 
La hhara fil abidu 
The words of the Prophet are true, 
No good can a slave ever do, 
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him Kadir Shah fled to Gujarat. Sher Shah was so much annoyed at 
Shujdat Khén’s remissness in not preventing Kadir Shah’s escape that he 
transferred the command at Dhar and Mandu from Shujd4at Khan to 
Haji Khan and Junaid Khan. Shortly after Kadir Shah brought a force 
from Gujarat and attacked Mandu. Shujadt came to Haji Khan's help 
and routed Kadir Shah under the walls of Mandu. In reward Sher 
Shah made him ruler of the whole country of Mandu.! Shujaat Khan 
established his head-quarters at Mandu with 10,000 horse and 7000 
matchlockmen. 

During the reign of Sher Shah’s successor Salim Shah (4.D.1545 - 1553), 
Shujiat was forced to leave Malwa and seek shelter in Dungarpir. 
Selim pardoned Shujaat, but divided Mélwa among other nobles. Shujdat 
remained in Hindustan till in a.p. 1553, on the accession of Salim’s 
successor, Xdili, he recovered Malwa, and in a.D. 1554, on the decay of 
Adili’s power, assumed independence.? He died almost immediately 
after, and was succeeded by his eldest son Malik Bayazid? Shujaat 
Khan was a great bnilder. Besides his chief works at Shujawalptr near 
Ujjain, he left many memorials in different parts of Malwa So far 
none of the remains at Mandu are known to have been erected during 
the rule of Shujaat Khan. 

On the death of his father Malik Bayazid killed his brother Daulat 
Khan, and was crowned in A.D. 1555 with the title of Baz Bahadur. He 
attacked the Gonds, but met with so crushing a defeat that he foreswore 
fighting.6 He gave himself to enjoyment and become famous aa a musi- 
cian,’ and for his poetic love of Rup Mani or Rip Mati, who according 
to one account was a wise and beautiful courtezan of Sahdranpir in 
Northern India, and according to another was the daughter of a Nimar 
Rajput, the master of the town of Dharampnri.? In 4.p. 1560 Pir 
Muhammad, a general of Akbar’s, afterwards ennobled as Khan Jehan, 
defeated Baz Bahadur, drove him out of Maéndu, and made the hill 
his own head-quarters.8 In the following year (4.v, 1561), by the help 
of the Berar chief. Pir Muhammad was slain and Biz Bahadur 
reinstated. On news of this defeat (A.p. 1562) Akbar sent Abdullah 
Khan Uzbak with almost unlimited power to reconquer the province. 
Abdullih was successful, but, as he showed signs of assuming inde- 
pendence, Akbar moved against him and he fled to Gujarit.9 Akbar 
remained in Mandu during the greater part of the following rains (A.p. 
1563), examining with interest the buildings erected by the Khilji 
kings.” At Mandu Akbar married the daughter of Miran Mubarak 
Khan of Khandesh! When Akbar left (August 1564) he appointed 
Karra Bahadur Khan governor of Mandn and returned to Agra.’ In 
A.D. 1568 the Mirzds, Akbar’s cousins, flying from Gujarat attacked 


1 Térikh-i-Sher Shahi in Elliot, IV, 397, 

2 'Térikhsi-Alfi in Elliott, V. 168 ; Elphinstone’s India, 402 - 403. 

® Tarikh-i-Alfi in Elliot, V. 168, 4 Brigus’ Farishtah, 1V. 276, 

5 When Baz Bahadur attacked the Gonds their chief was dead, and his widow, Rani 
Durgavati, was ruling in his place, The Rani led the Gonds against the invaders, and 
hemming them in one of the passes, inflicted on them such a defeat that Biz Bahadur 
fled from the field leaving his baggage and camp in her hands. Farishtah Pers. Text, 
II, 538, 
~ ® According to Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. 538) Biz Bahadur was already an adept in. 


music. 7 Maleolm’s Central India, 1. 39; Ruims of Mandu, 30. 
8 Briggs’ Farishtah, IT, 210, % Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari, 321, 
10 Briggs’ Farishtab, IV, 211, U Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 216, 


12 Tabakat-i-Akhari in Elliot, V. 291, 
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Ujjain. From Ujjain they retreated to Mandu and failing to make 
any impression on the fort withdrew to Gujarat. The Mirzds’ failure 
was due to the ability of Akbar’s general, Haji Muhammad Khan, to 
whom Akbar granted the province of Mandu.2 At the same time (A.D. 
1568) the command of Mandu hill was entrusted to Shah Budagh Khan, 
who continued commandant of the fort till his death many years later. 
During his command, in a picturesque spot overlooking a well-watered 
ravine in the south of Madndu, between the Sagar Lake and the Tarapur 
Gateway, Budagh Khan built a pleasure-house, which he named, or 
rather perhaps which he continued to call Nilkanth or Blue Throat. This 
lodge is interesting from the following inscriptions, which show that the 
emperor Akbar more than once rested within its walls.3 


The inscription on the small north arch of Nilkanth, dated a.p. 1574, 
runs : 
(Call it not waste) to spend your life in water and earth (i.c. in building), 
If perchance a man of mind for a moment makes your house his lodging. 
Written by Sha’h Buda’gh Khan in the year A.H, 982-87. 


The inscription on the great southern arch of Nilkanth, dated A.D. 
1574, runs: 


This pleasant building was completed in the reign of the 
great Sulta’n, the most munificent and just Khakan, 
the Lord of the countries of Arabia and Persia,' the 
shadow of God on the two earths, the ruler of the sea 
and of the land, the exalter of the standards of those 
who war on the side of God, Abul Fatah Jalal-ud-di'n 
Muhammad Akbar, the warrior king, may his dominion 
and his kingdom be everlasting. 

Written by Faridu'n Husein, son of Ha'tim-al-Wardi, in the 
year A.H. 982.6 


The inscription on the right wall of Nilkanth, dated 4.p.1591-92, runs: 


In the year A.H. 1000, when on his way to the conquest of 
the Dakhan, the slaves of the Exalted Lord of the 
Earth, the holder of the sky-like Throne, the shadow 
of Allah (the Emperor Akbar), passed by this place. 

That time wastes your home cease, Soul, to complain, 
Who will not scorn a complainer so vain. 

From the story of others this wisdom derive, 
Bre naught of thyself but stories survive. 


The inscription on the left wall of Nilkanth, dated a.p.1600, rans: 


The (Lord of the mighty Presence) shadow of Allah, the 
Emperor Akbar, after the conquest of the Dakhan and 


—_—__- ee 


1 Tabakat-i-Akbari in Elliot, V. 330-31, ? Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari, 375. 

3The emperor Jehdngir thus describes (Memoirs Pers. Text, 372) a visit to this 
building: On the third day of Amardad (July 1617) with the palace ladies I set out to 
See Nilkanth, which is one of the pleasantest places in Mandu fort. Shah Budagh Khan 
who was one of the trusted nobles of my august father, built this very pleasing and 
joy-giving lodge during the time he held this province in fief (A.D. 1572 - 1577). I remained 
at Nilkanth till about an hour after nightfall and then returned to my state quarters 

‘ An officer who distinguished himself under Huméytin, one of Akbar’s commanders 
ue a bree Thousand, long governor of Mandu, where he died, Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari, 

§ When opposed to Arab the word Ajam signifies all countries except Arabia, and in 
@ narrow sense, Persia, The meaning of the word Ajam is dumbness, the Arabs so glory- 
ing in the richness of their own tongue as to hold all other countries and nations dumb. 

® The stones on which this inscription is carved have been wrongly arranged by some 
restorer, Those with the latter portion of the inscription come first and those with the 
beginning come last, Munshi Abdur Rahim of Dhér. 
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Dandes (Kha’ndesh) in the year A.H. 1009 set out for 
Hind (Northern India). 

May the name of the writer last for ever! 
At dawn and at eve I have watched an owl sitting 
On the lofty wall-top of Shirwa'n Sha’h’s Tomb,! 
The owl’s plaintive hooting convey’d me this warning 
“Here pomp, wealth, and greatness lie dumb.” 

In a.D.1573, with the rest of Mdlwa, Akbar handed Mandu to Muzaffar 
III. the dethroned ruler of Gujarat. It seems doubtful if Muzaffar ever 
visited his new territory.?, On his second defeat in a.p. 1562 Baz Bahadur 
retired to Gondwana, where he remained, his power gradually waning, till 
in A.D.1570 he paid homage to the emperor and received the command 
of 2000 horse.* His decoration of the Rewa Pool, of the palace close by, 
which though built by Nasir-ud-din- Khilji (4.D.1500-1512) was probably 
repaired by Baz Bahadur, and of Rip Mati’s pavilion on the crest of the 
southern ridge make Baz Bahadur one of the chief beautifiers of Mandu. 
According to Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. 538-39) in 1562, when Baz 
Bahadur went out to meet Akbar’s general, Adham Khan Atkah, he 
placed Rap Mati and his other singers in Sarangptr under a party of 
his men with orders to kill the women in case of a reverse. On hearing 
of Baz Bahddur’s defeat the soldiers hastily sabred as many of the women 
as they could and fled. Among the women left for dead was Rip Mati, 
who, though dangerously wounded, was not killed. When Adham Atkah 
entered Sarangpir his first care was to enquire what had become of Rip 
Mati. On hearing of her condition he had her wound attended to by the 
best surgeons, promising her, as a help to her cure, a speedy union with 
her beloved. On her recovery Rup Mati claimed the general’s promise. 
He prevaricated and pressed his own suit. Rip Mati temporised. One 
night the impatient Turk sent her a message asking her to come to him. 
Rup Mati to gain time invited him to her own pavilion which she said 
was specially adorned to be the abode of love. Next night the Atkah 
went to her house in disguise. Her women directed him to Rup Mati’s 
couch. Adham found her robed and garlanded, but cold in death. Rip 
Mati_was buried on an island in a lake at Ujjain, and there, according to 
the Ain-i-Akbari, Bdz Bahddur when he died was laid beside her. 


Section Il.—Mucuats (4.p. 1570-1720) ann Mariruis 
(4.D. 1720-1820). 


Abont A.D. 1590 Akbar’s historian, the great Abul Fazl, described 
Mandu as a large city whose fortress is twenty-four miles (twelve kos) in 
circuit. He notices that besides in the centre of the hill where stands an 
eight-storeyed minaret, the city had many monuments of ancient magni- 
ficence, among them the tombs of the Khilji Sultans. And that from the 
dome which is over the sepulchre of Sultan Mehmid, the son of Hoshang 
(this should be the sepulchre of Hoshang built by his successor Sultan 
Mehmiud) water drops in the height of summer to the astonishment of the 
ignorant. But, he adds, men of understanding know how to account for 
the water-drops.6 Abul Fazl further notices that on M4ndu Hill is found 
& species of tamarind whose fruit is as big as the cocoanut, the pulp of 


TN Rt 


1 The maternal uncle of Naushirw4n (a.D.586 - 635) the SAssdnian, Shirwin Shah was 
ruler of a district on Mount Caucasus, Al Masiidi, Arabic Text Prairies d’Or, II. 4, and 
Rauzat-us-Safa, Persian Text, I. 259, 

? Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari, 353, 3 Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 279, 

4 Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari, 429, ®° Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbari, II, 41 
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which is very white. This is the African baobab or Adansonia digitata, 
known in Hindustani as goramli or white tamarind, whose great fruit is 
about the size of a cocoanut. Its monster baobabs are still a feature of 
Mandu. Some among them look old enough to have been yielding fruit 
300 years ago. Finally Abul Fazl refers to Mandu as one of twenty-eight 
towns where Akbar’s copper coins were struck.) About twenty years 
later (A.D.1610) the historian Farishtah? thus describes the hill. The 
fort of Mandu is a work of solid masonry deemed to be one of the strongest 
fortifications in that part of the world. It is built on an insulated 
mountain thirty-eight miles in circumference.? The place of a ditch round 
the fortification is supplied by a natural ravine so deep that it seems 
impossible to take the fort by regular approaches. Within the fort is 
abundance of water and forage, but the area is not large enough to grow 
a sufficient store of grain. The hilt cannot be invested. The easiest 
access is from the north by the Dehli Gate. The south road with an 
entrance by the Tar4ptr Gate is so steep that cavalry can with difficulty 
be led up. Like Abul Faz! Farishtah notices that, except during the 
yains, water constantly oozes from between the chinks in the masonry of 
the dome of Sultan Hoshang’s tomb. He says the natives of India 
attribute this dropping to universal veneration for Sultan Hoshang, for 
whose death, they say, the very stones shed tears. 


Except that copper coins continued to be minted and that it was 
nominally one of the four capitals of the empire, during the emperor 
Akbar’s reign Mandu was practically deserted. The only traces of Akbar’s 
presence on the hill are in two of the five inscriptions already quoted from 
the Nilkanth pleasure-house, dated 4.p.1591 and 4.p.1600. 


After about fifty years of almost complete neglect the emperor Jehangir, 
during a few months in 4.p. 1617, enabled Mandu once more to justify its 
title of Shadiabad, the Abode of Joy. Early in March a.p.1617, in the 
eleventh year of his reign, the emperor Jehdngir after spending four 
months in travelling the 189 miles from Ajmir by way of Ujjain, arrived 
at Naalchah on the main land close to the north of Mandu. The emperor 
notices that most of the forty-six marches into which the 189 miles were 
divided ended on the bank of some lake stream or great river in green 
grass and woody landscape, brightened by poppy fields. We came, he 
writes, enjoying the beauty of the country and shooting, never weary, as 
if we were moving from one garden to another. 


Of the country round Naalchah Jehangir says :+ What ean be written 
worthy of the beauty and the pleasantness of Nadlchah. The neighbour- 
hood is full of mango trees. The whole country is one unbroken and rest- 
ful evergreen. Owing to its beauty I remained there three days. I 
granted the place to Kamal Khan. taking it from Keshava Mari, and I 
changed its name to Kamdalpir. I had frequent meetings with some of 
the wise men of the jegis, many of whom had assembled here. Nadlchah 
is one of the best places in Malwa. It has an extensive growth of vines, 
and among its mango groves and vineyards wander streamlets of water. 
Tarrived at a time when, contrary to the northern climes, the vines were 
in blossom and fruit, and so great was the vintage that the meanest boor 
could eat grapes to his fill. The poppy was also in flower, and its fields 
delighted the eye with their many-coloured beauty. 











? Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari, 31. * Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 169, 181, 190, 
° Nineteen kos, taking the Los to be two miles. 
* The emperor Jeh4nugir’s Memoirs, Pers. Text, Sir fayad Nhmed’s Edition, 173-203. 
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Of the emperor’s entrance into Maéndu the Memoirs have the following 
note: On Monday the 23rd of Ispandad, the last month of the Persian 
year, that is according to Sir Thomas Roe’s account on the 6th of March 
1617, when one quarter of the day had passed, I mounted my elephant, 
and, in good fortune and under kindly influences, made my happy entry 
into the fort of Mandu. About an hour (three ghadis) later | entered the 
quarters which had been prepared to receive me. During my passage 
across the hill-top I scattered Rs. 1500. Before my arrival Abdal Karim 
the engineer had been sent by me to repair the buildings of the former 
kings of Méndu. While my fortunate standards were at Ajmir Abdul 
Karim repaired such of the old Mandu buildings as were fit to be repaired 
and built others anew. On the whole he had provided quarters for me, the 
like of which have probably never been built in any other place. Three 
lakhs of rupees were spent on these repairs and buildings. I wish it had 
been possible to construct buildings like these in all cities likely to be 
visited by royalty. This fortress, he continues, stands on the top of a hill 
about thirty-six miles (18 kos) in circumference. They say that before 
the days of Raja Bikramajit a king was reigning over these parts who 
name was Jaisingh Deva. In his time a man went to the forest to cut 
grass. When he brought the grass back he found that the blade of his 
sickle had turned yellow. The grasscutter in his surprise went to 
Mandan, an ironsmith. Mdandan knew that the sickle was gold. He had 
heard that in those parts was to be found the philosopher’s stone, whose 
touch turns iron and copper into gold. He told the grasscutter to lead 
him to the place where the sickle had turned yellow, and there he found 
the philosopher’s stone. The smith presented this treasure to his king. 
The king amassed untold wealth, part of which he spent in building 
Mandu fortress which he completed in twelve years. At the request of 
the smith on most of the stones in the walls a mark was cut in the form of 
an anvil. Towards the close of his life, when king Jaisingh Deva with- 
drew his heart from the world, he called many Brahmans together on 
the bank of the Narbada close to Mandu. He gave each Brahman a share 
of his wealth. And to the Brahman in whom he had the greatest faith he 
gave the philosopher's stone. Enraged at the gift of a paltry stone the 
Brahman threw it into the Narbada, and there the philosopher's stone 
still lies. The emperor continues: On the 20th of Farwardin, five weeks 
after my arrival (1ith April 1617) in reward for his seryices in repairing 
the buildings of Manda, I conferred on my engineer Abdul Karim the 
command of 1200 horse, with the title of Maamutr Khan. 


Mandu had for the emperor the strong attraction of abundance of game. 
Among numerous entries of nilg¢i or blue-bull shooting the following 
occur: On the 4th of the first month of Farwardin (16th) March the 
watchmen of the chase brought word that they had marked down a lion 
near the Sagar Lake, which is a construction of the ancient rulers of 
Mandu. I mounted and proceeded towards the lake. When the lion 
broke cover he attacked and wounded ten or twelve of the Akddis! and 
other men of my retinue. In the end I brought him down with three 
gun shots and saved God’s creatures from his evil. On the 22nd of the 
same month (April 3rd, 1617) the watchmen brought news of a tiger. 
I mounted forthwith and despatched him with three bullets. On the 7th 
of Ardi Bthisht (April 18th, 1617) the watchmen brought word that they 
had marked down four tigers. At one in the afternoon I started for the 





1 Literally singleemen, The Ahadis were a corps of men who stood immediately under 
the emperor’s orders. Blochman’s Afn-i-Akbari, 2U note 1. 
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place with Nur Jehan Begam. Nir Jehén asked my leave to shoot the 
tigers with her gun. I said “ Be it so.” Ina trice she killed these four 
tigers with six bullets. I had never seen such shooting. To shoot from 
the back of an elephant from within a closed howdah and bring down with 
six bullets foar wild beasts without giving them an opportunity of moving 
or springing is wonderful. In acknowledgment of this capital marks- 
manship I ordered a thousand ashrafis (Rs. 4500) to be scattered! over 
Nur Jehdn and granted her a pair of ruby wristlets worth a lakh of 
rupees.” 

Of the mangoes of Mandu Jehdngir says: In these days many mangoes 
have come into my fruit stores from the Dakhan, Burhanpur, Gujarat, 
and the districts of Malwa. This country is famous for its mangoes. 
There are few places the mangoes of which can rival those of this country 
in richness of flayour, in sweetness, in freedom from fibre, and in size.® 


The rains set in with unusual severity. Rain fell for forty days con- 
tinuously. With the rain were seyere thunderstorms accompanied by 
lightning which injured some of the old buildings.* His account of the 
beanty of the hill in July, when clear sunshine followed the forty days of 
rain, is one of the pleasantest passages in Jehangir’s Memoirs: What 
words of mine can describe the beauty of the grass and of the wild 
flowers! They clothe each hill and dale, each slope and plain. I know 
of no place so pleasant in climate and so pretty in scenery a8 Mandu in 
the rainy season. This month of July which is one of the months of the 
hot season, the sun being in Leo, one cannot sleep within the house with- 
out a coverlet, and during the day there is no need for afan. What I 
have noticed is but a small part of the many beauties of Méndu. Two 
things I have seen here which I had seen nowhere in India. One of them 
is the tree of the wild plantain which grows all over the hill top, the other 
is the nest of the mamolah or wagtail. Till now no bird-catcher could 
tell its nest. It so happened that in the building where I lodged we 
found a wagtail’s nest with two young ones. 


The following additional entries in the Memoirs belong to Jehangir’s 
stay at Mandu. Among the presents submitted by Mahdbat Khan, who 
received the honour of kissing the ground at Mandu, Jehangir describes 
a ruby weighing eleven miskels.5 He says: This ruby was brought to 
Ajmir last year by a Frankish jeweller who wanted two lakhs of rnpees 
for it. Mahabat Khan bought it at Burhdnpur for one lakh of rupees.® 


On the Ist of Tir, the fourth month of the Persian year (15th 
May 1617), the Hindu chiefs of the neighbourhood came to pay their 





1 This scattering of gold silver or copper coin, called in Arabic and Persian nisdr, is a 
common form of offering, The influence of the evil eye or other baneful influence is 
believed to be transferred from the person over whom the coin is scattered to the coin 
and through the coin to him who takes it, 

2 This feat of Nur Jehdn’s drew from one of the Court poets the couplet : 

Nir Jehin gar chih ba sitrat zanast 
Dar safi Mardin zani sher afkanast. 
Nar Jehfn the tiger-slayer’s woman 
Ranks with men as the tiger-slaying woman. 
Sherafkan, that is tiger-slayer, was the title of Nar Jehan’s first husband Ali-Kuli 
Istajlu. 

s Tuzuk-i-Schéngtri Pers, Text, 187. 4 Tuzuk-i-Jehdngiri Pers. Text, 189. 

_ 5 The miskdl which was used in weighing gold was equal in weight to ninety-six 
barleycorns, Blochman’s Afn-i-Akbari, 36. 
° Tuzuk-i-Jehdngiri Pers, Text, 195, 
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respects and present their tribute. The Hindu chief of Jitpir in the 
neighbourhood of Mandu, through his evil fortune, did not come to kiss 
the threshold! For this reason I ordered Fiddikhan to pillage the 
Jitpér country at the head of thirteen officers and four or five hundred 
matchlockmen. On the approach of Fidaikhdn the chief fled. He is 
now reported to regret his past conduct and to intend to come to 
Court and make his submission. On the 9th of Yur, the sixth month of 
the Persian calendar (late July, a.p. 1617), I heard that while raiding the 
lands of the chief of Jitptir, Rah-ul-lah, the brother of Fiddikhan, was slain 
with a lance in the village where the chief’s wives and children were in 
hiding. The village was burned, and the women and daughters of the 
rebel chief were taken captives.? 


The beantiful surroundings of the Sdgar lake offered to the elegant 
taste of Nar Jehan a fitting opportunity for honouring the Shab-i-Barat 
or Night of Jubilee with special illuminations. The emperor describes the 
result in these words: On the evening of Thursday the 19th of Amardid, 
the fifth month of the Persian year (early July, a.p. 1617), I went with the 
ladies of the palace to see the buildings and palaces on the Sdgar lake 
which were built by the old kings of Mandu. The 26th of Amardad 
(about mid-July) was the Shab-i-Bardt holiday. I ordered a jubilee or 
assembly of joy to be held on the occasion in one of the palaces occupied 
by Nur Jehan Begam in the midst of the big lake. The nobles and 
others were invited toattend this party which was organized by the Begam, 
and I ordered the cup and other intoxicants with various fruits and 
minced meats to be given to all who wished them. It was a wonderful 
gathering. As evening set in the lanterns and lamps gleaming along the 
banks of the lake made an illumination such as never had been seen. 
The countless lights with which the palaces and buildings were ablaze 
shining on the lake made the whole surface of the water appear to be on 
fire3 

The Memoirs continue : On Sunday the 9th of Ytr, the sixth Persian 
month (late July), I went with the ladies of the palace to the quarters 
of Asaf Khan, Nur Jehan’s brother, the second son of Mirza Ghids Beg. 
I found Asaf Khan lodged in a glen of great beauty surrounded by other 
little yales and dells with waterfalls and running streamlets and green 
and shady mango groves. In one of these dells were from two to three 
hundred sweet pandanus or kewda trees. IJ passed a very happy day in 
this spot and got up a wine party with some of my lords-in-waiting, 
giving them bumpers of wine. Two months later (early September) 
Jehangir has the following entry® regarding a visit from his eldest son and 
heir prince Khurram, afterwards the emperor Shah Jehan, who had lately 
brought the war in the Dakhan to a successful close. On the 8th of the 
month of Mak (H. 1026: according to Roe September 2nd, 1617), my son 
of exalted name obtained the good fortune of waiting upon me in the 
fort of Mandu after three-quarters and one ghadt of the day had passed, 
that is about half an hour after sunrise. He had been absent fifteen 
months and eleven days. After he had performed the ceremonies of 
kissing the ground and the kurnish or prostration, I called him up to 
my bay window or jharokah. In atransport of affection I could not 
restrain myself from getting up and taking him into my arms. The more 


I I I i«<S 8 GF 
} Tuzuk-i-Jehdngiri Pers. Text, 195, 3 Tuzuk-i-Jehingiri Pers. Text, 190. 


2 Tuzuk-i-Jehangiri Pers, Text, 192-194. 4 Tuzuk-i-Jehdngiri Pers. Text, 192, 
®* Tuzuk-i-Jehingiri Pers, Text, 194-5. 
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I increased the measure of affection and honours the more humility and 
respect did he show. I called him near me and made him sit by me. He 
submitted a thousand ashrajis (= Rs. 4500) and a thousand rupees as a gift 
or nazar and the same amount as sacrifice or nisa’r. As there was not 
time for me to inspect all his presents he produced the elephant Sarnak, 
the best of the elephants of Adil Khan of Bijapur. He also gave mea 
case full of the rarest precious stones. I ordered the military paymasters 
to make presents to his nobles according to their rank. The first to come 
was Khan Jehan, whom I allowed the honour of kissing my feet. For 
his victory over the Rana of Chitor I had before granted to my fortunate 
child Kurram the rank of a commander of 20,000 with 10,000 horse. 
Now for his seryice in the Dakhan I made him a commander of 30,000 
and 20,000 horse with the title of Shah Jehan. I also ordered that hence- 
forward he should enjoy the privilege of sitting on a stool near my throne, 
an honour which did not exist and is the first of its kind granted to 
anyone in my family. I further granted him a special dress. To do him 
honour I came down from the window and with my own hand scattered 
over his head as sacrifice a trayfull of precious stones as well as a large 
trayfull of gold. 


Jehangir’s last Mandu entry is this: On the night of Friday in the 
month of Abin (October 24th, 1617) in all happiness and good fortune I 
marched from Mandu and halted on the bank of the lake at Nadlchah. 


Jehdngir’s stay at Mandu is referred to by more than one English 
traveller. In March 1617, the Rey. Edward Terry, chaplain to the kight 
Honourable Sir T. Roe Lord Ambassador to the Great Mughal, came to 
Mandu from Burhanpir in east Khandesh Terry crossed a broad riyer, 
the Narbada, at a great town called Anchabarpur (Akbarpur)? in the 
Nimér plain not far south of Mandu hill. The way up, probably by the 
Bhairay pass a few miles east of Mandu, seemed to Terry exceeding long. 
The ascent was yery difficult, taking the carriages, apparently meaning 
coaches and wagons, two wholedays.? Terry found the hill of Mandu stuck 
round with fair trees that kept their distance so, one from and below the 
other, that there was much delight in beholding them from either the 
bottom or the top of the hill. From one side only was the ascent not very 
high and steep. The top was flat plain and spacious with vast and 





1A Voyage to East India, 181. Terry gives April 1616, but Roe seems correct in 
saying March J617. Compare Wakiat-i-Jehdangfri in Elliot, VI, 341. 

? Akbarpur lies between Dharampuri and Waisar. Malcolin’s Central India,I, 84 note, 

3 Carriages may have the old meaning of things carried, that is baggage. The time 
taken favours the view that wagons or carts were forced up the hill. For the early 
seventeenth century use of carriages in its modern sense compare Terry (Voyage, 161), 
Of our wagons drawn withoxen. . . . and other carriages we made @ ring every 
night ; also Dodsworth (1614), who describes a band of Rajptits near Baroda cutting off 
two of his carriages (Kerr’s Voyages, IX, 203) ; and Roe (1616), who journeyed from 
Ajmir to Mandu with twenty camels four carts and two coaches (Kerr, IX. 308). 
Terry’s carriages seem to be Roe’s coaches, to which Dela Valle (A.D. 1623) Haklyt’s 
Edition, I. 21) refers as much like the Indian chariots described by ttrabo (B.c. 50) 
covered with crimson silk fringed with yellow about the roof and the curtains, Compare 
Hdrisi (4.D, 1100-1150, but probably from Al I[stakhiri, a.p. 960: Elliot, I. 87). In 
all Nahrwala or north Gujarat the only mode of carrying either passengers or goods 
is In chariots drawn by oxen with harness and traces under the control of a driver. 
When in 1616 Jehangir left Ajmir for Mandu the English carriage presented to him 
by the English ambassador tir Thomas Roe was allotted to the tultinah Nir Jehan 
Begam, It was driven by an English coachman. Jehangir followed in the coach his 
own men had made in imitation of the English coach, Corryat (1615, Crudities IIT., 
Letters from India, unpaged) calls the English chariot a gallant coach of 150 pounds price. 
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far-stretching woods in which were lions tigers and other beasts of Prey 
and many wild elephants. ‘Terry passed through Mandu a few days’ 
march across @ plain and level country, apparently towards Dhar, where 
he met the Lord Ambassador Sir Thomas Koe, who had summoned Terry 
from Surat to be his chaplain. Sir Thomas Roe was then marching from 
Ajmir to Mandu with the Court of the emperor Jehangir, whom Terry 
calls the Great King. 

On the 3rd of March, says Roe, the Mughal was to have entered 
Mandu. Butall had to wait for the good hour fixed by the astrologers. 
From the 6th of March, when he entered Mandnu, till the 24th of October, 
the emperor Jehangir, with Sir Thomas Roe in attendance, remained at 
Mandu.! According to Roe before the Mughal visited Mandnu the hill 
was not much inhabited, having more ruins by far than standing honses.? 
But the moving city that accompanied the emperor soon overflowed the 
hill-top. According to Roe Jehangir’s own encampment was walled round 
halfa mile in circuit in the form of a fortress, with high screens or 
curtains of coarse stuff, somewhat like Aras hangings, red on the ontside, 
the inside diyided into compartments witha variety of figures. This enclo- 
surehad a handsome gateway and the circuit was formed into various coins 
and bulwarks. The posts that supported the curtains were all surmounted 
with brass tops. Besides the emperor’s encampment were the noblemen’s 
quarters, each at an appointed distance from the king’s tents, very hand- 
Some, Some having their tents green, others white, others of mixed colours. 
The whole composed the most curious and magnificent sight Roe had ever 
beheld. The hour taken by Jehangir in passing from the Dehli Gate to 
his own quarters, the two English miles from Roe’s lodge which was not 
far from the Dehli Gate to Jehangir’s palace, and other reasons noted 
below make it almost certain that the Mughal’s encampment and the 
camps of the leading nobles were on the open slopes to the south of the 
Sea Lake between Biz Bahadur’s palace on the east and Songad on the 
west. And that the palace at Manda from which Jehangir wrote was the 
building now known as Baz Bahddur’s palace.> A few months before it 
reached Mandu the imperial camp bad turned the whole valley of Ajmir 
into a magnificent city,6 and a few weeks before reaching Mandu at 
Thoda, about fifty miles south-east of Ajmir, the camp formed a settlement 
not less in circuit than twenty English miles, equalling in size almost any 
town in Europe.’ In the middle of the encampment were all sorts. 
of shops so regularly disposed that all persons knew where to go for 
everything. 

The demands of so great a city overtaxed the powers of the deserted 
Mandu. The scarcity of water soon became so pressing that the poor 
were commanded to leave and all horses and cattle were ordered off the 
hill.8 Of the scarcity of water the English traveller Corryat, who was 
then a guest of Sir Thomas Roe, writes: Onthe first day one of my 
Lord’s people, Master Herbert, brother to Sir Edward Herbert, found a 
fountain which, if he had not done, he would have had to send ten course 





' ¥ Kerr’s Voyages, IX, 335; WAkiit-i-Jehdngfri in Elliot, VI. 377. 
' 2 Roe writing from Ajmir inthe previous year (29th August 1616) describes Maadu 
as a castle én a hill, where there is no town and no buildings. Kerr, 1X. 267. 


3 Roe in Kerr’s Travels, 1X. 313. - 4 Roe in Kerr’s Travels, 1X, 314. 
> Compare W4kidt-i-Jehangiri in Elliot, VI. 377. 
’ © Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX, 314. 7 Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX, 321. 


5 Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 336, - 
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(kos) every day for water toa river called Narbada that falleth into the 
Bay of Cambye near Broach. The custom being such that whatsoever 
fountain or tank is found by any great man in time of drought he shall 
keep it proper to his without interruption. The day after one of the 
king’s Hadis (.1hddis) finding the same and striving for it was taken by 
my Lord’s people and bound.! Corryat adds: During the time of the 
great drought two Moor nobles daily sent ten camels to the Narbada and 
distributed the water to the poor, which was so dear they sold a little skin 
for 8 pies (one penny).? 

Terry notices that among the piles of buildings that held their heads 
above ruin were not a few unfrequented mosques or Muhammadan 
churches. Thongh the people who attended the king were marvellously 
straitened for room to put their most excellent horses, none world use the 
churches as stables, even though they were forsaken and out of use. This 
abstinence seems to have been voluntary, as Roe’s servants, who were sent 
in advance, took possession of a fair court with walled enclosure in which 
was a goodly temple and a tomb. It was the best in the whole circuit of 
Manda, the only drawback being that it was two miles from the king’s 
house. The air was wholesome and the prospect was pleasant, as it was 
on the edge of the hill# The emperor, perhaps referring rather to the 
south of the hill, which from the elaborate building and repairs carried 
out in advance by Abdul Karim seems to have been called the New City, 
gives a less deserted impression of Méndu. He writes (24th March 1617); 
Many buildings and relics of the old kings are still standing, for as yet 
decay has not fallen upon the city. On the 24th I rode to see the royal 
edifices. First I visited the Jima Masjid built by Sultan Hoshang Ghori. 
It is a very lofty building and erected entirely of hewn stone. Although 
it has been standing 180 years it looks as if built to-day. Then I visited 
the sepulchres of the kings and rulers of the Khilji dynasty, among which 
is the sepulchre of the eternally cursed Ndsir-ud-din.® Sher Shah to show 
his horror of Nasir-ud-din, the father-slayer, ordered his people to beat 
Nasir-ad-din’s tomb with sticks. Jehangir also kicked the graye. Then 
he ordered the tomb to be opened and the remains to be taken out and 
burnt. Finally, fearing the remains might pollute the eternal light, he 
ordered the ashes to be thrown into the Narbada.$ 


The pleasant outlying position of Roe’s lodge proved to be open to the 
objection that out of the vast wilderness wild beasts often came, seldom 
returning without a sheep, a goat, ora kid. One evening a great lion 
Jeapt over the stone wall that encompassed the yard and snapt up the 
Lord Ambassador's little white neat shock, that is as Roe explains a small 
Irish mastiff, which ran out barking at the lion. Out of the ruins of the 
mosque and tomb Roe built a lodge,’ and here he passed the rains with 
his © family,” including besides his secretary, chaplain, and cook twenty- 
three Englishmen and about sixty native seryants, and during part of the 
time the sturdy half-crazed traveller Tom Coryate or Corryat.8 They had 


Ih eS eh 


’ Corryat’s Crudities, III, Extracts (unpaged). This Master Herbert was Thomas, 
brother of Sir Edward Herbert, the first Lord Herbert. It seems probable that this 
Thomas supplied his cousin Sir Thomas Herbert who was travelling in India and 
Persia in A.D, 1627 with his account of Mandu. See below pages 381-382, 

; Corryat’s Crudities, II. Extracts (unpaged), 

‘ Terry’s Voyage, 183 ; Roe in Kerr, IX. 335. 4 Noe in Kerr, IX. 335, 

: Wak&ti-Jehangiri in Elliot, VI. 349. 3 Wakiat-i-Jehangiri m Eliot, VI, 350, 

Terry’s V oyage, 228. 8 Terry’s Voyage, 69, 
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their flock of sheep and goats, all necessaries belonging to the kitchen and 
everything else required for bodily use including bedding and all things 
pertaining thereto! Among the necessaries were tables? and chairs, 
since the Ambassador refused to adopt the Mughal practice of sitting 
cross-legged on mats “like taylors on their shopboards.” Roe’s diet was 
dressed by an English and an Indian cook and was served on plate by 
waiters in red taffata cloaks guarded with green taffata. The chaplain 
wore a long black cassock, and the Lord Ambassador wore English habits 
made as light and cool as possible.® 


On the 12th of March, a few days after they were settled at Mandu, 
came the festival of the Persian New Year. Jehangir held a great recep- 
tion seated on a throne of gold bespangled with rubies emeralds and 
turquoises. The hall was adorned with pictures of the King and Queen 
of England, the Princess Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Smith and others, with 
beautiful Persian hangings. On one side, on a little stage, was a couple 
of women singers. The king commanded that Sir T. Roe should come up 
and stand beside him on the steps of the throne where stood on one side 
the Persian Ambassador and on the other the old king of Kandahar with 
whom Sir T. Roe ranked. The king called the Persian Ambassador and gave 
him some stones and a young elephant. The Ambassador knelt and knocked 
his head against the steps of the throne to thank him. From time to time 
during Terry’s stay at Mandu, the Mughal, with his stout daring Persian 
and Tartarian horsemen and some grandees, went out to take you 
wild elephants in the great woods that enyironed Mandu. The elephants 
were caught in strong toils prepared for the purpose and were manned 
and made fit for service. In these hunts the king and his men also 
pursued lions and other wild beasts on horseback, killing some of them 
with their bows carbines and lances.® 


The first of September was Jehdngir’s birthday. The king, says 
Corryat,® was forty-five years old, of middle height, corpulent, of a 
seemly composition of body, and of an olive coloured skin. Roe went to 
pay his respects and was conducted apparently to Baz Bahddur’s Gardens 
to the east of the Rewa Pool. This tangled orchard was then a beauti- 
ful garden with a great square pond or tank set all round with trees and 
flowers and in the middle of the garden a payilion or pleasure-houso 
under which hung the scales in which the king was to be weighed.7 
The scales were of beaten gold set with many small stones as rubies and 
turquoises. They were hung by chains of gold, large and massive, but 
strengthened by silken ropes. The beam and tressels from which the scales 
hung were covered with thin plates of gold. All round were the nobles 
of the court seated on rich carpets waiting for the king. He came laden 
with diamonds rubies pearls and other precious vanities, making a great 
and glorious show. His swords targets and throne were corresponding in 
riches and splendour. His head neck breast and arms above the elbows 
and at the wrist were decked with chains of precious stones, and every 
finger had two or three rich rings. His legs were as it were fettered 
with chains of diamonds and rubies as large as walnuts and amazing 
pearls. He got into the scales crouching or sitting on his legs like a 
woman. To counterpoise his weight bags said to contain Rs. 9000 in 


1 Terry’s Voyage, 183, 2 Terry’s Voyage, 186, 198. 3 Terry’s Voyage, 198, 205. 
4 Roe in Kerr’s Voyayes, 1X. 337 ; Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII. 35. 

5 Terry's Voyage, 403. ® Corryat’s Crudities, IIT, Letter 2. Extracts unpaged. 
7 Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, LX. 343.  ° @ 
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silyer were changed six times. After this he was weighed against bags 
coutaining gold jewels and precious stones. Then against cloth of gold, 
silk staffs, cotton goods, spices, and all commodities. Last of all against 
meal, butter, and corn. Except the silve:, which was reserved for the 
poor, all was said to be distributed to Baniahs (that is Brahmans). 
After he was weighed Jehangir ascended the throne and had basons of 
nuts almonds and spices of all sorts given him. These the king threw 
about, and his great men scrambled prostrate on their bellies. Roe 
thought it not decent that he should scramble. And the king seeing that 
he stood aloof reached him a bason almost full and poured the contents 
into his cloak.2 Terry adds: The physicians noted the king’s weight 
and spoke flatteringly of it. Then the Mughal drank to his nobles in his 
royal wine and the nobles pledged his health, The king drank also to 
the Lord Ambassador, whom he always treated with special consideration, 
and presented him with the cup of gold curiously enamelled and crusted 
with rubies turkesses and emeralds. 


Of prince Khurram’s visit Roe writes: A month later (October 2nd) 
the proud prince Khurram, afterwards the emperor Shih Jehan (aD. 
1626-1657), returned from his glorious suecess in the Dakhan, 
accompanied by all the great men, in wondrous triumph.4 A week later 
(October Yth), hearing that the emperor was to pass near his lodging on 
his way to take the air at the Narbada, in accordance with the rule that 
the masters of all houses near which the king passes must make him 
a present, Roe took horse to meet the king. He offered the king an Atlas 
neatly bound, saying he presented the king with the whole world. The 
king was pleased. In return he praised Roe’s lodge, which he had built 
out of the ruins of the temple and the ancient tomb, and which was one 
of the best lodges in the camp. Jehdngir left Manda on the 24th 
October. On the 30th when Roe started the hill was entirely deserted. 


Terry mentions only two buildings at Mandu. One was the house of 
the Mughal, apparently Baz Bahadur’s palace, which he describes as 
large and stately, built of excellent stone, well squared and put together, 
taking up a large compass of ground. He adds: We could never see 
how it was contrived within, as the king’s wives and women were there.? 
The only other building to which Terry refers, he calls “ Nhe Grot.”? Of 
the grot, which is almost certainly the pleasure-house Nilkanth, whose 
Persian inscriptions haye been quoted above, Terry gives the following 
details: To the Mughal’s house, at a small distance from it, belonged a 
very curious grot. Inthe building of the grot a way was made into a 





? Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 340 - 343, ? Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 344, 

*Terry’s Voyage, 377. Terry’s details seem not to agree with Roe’s who states 
(Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 344 and Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII. 37): I was invited to the 
drinking, but desired to be excused because there was no avoiding drinking, and their 
liquors are so hot that they buru out a man’s very bowels, Perhaps the invitation 
Roe declined was to a private drinking party after the public weighing was over. 

* Roe in Kerr’s Voyage, IX. 347 ; Elphinstone’s History, 494, Kerr (IX. 347) gives 
September 2 but October 2 is right. Compare Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII. 39. . 

° Ruins of Mandu, 57, Asthe emperor must have passed out by the Dehli Gate, 
and as Roe’s lodge was two miles from Biz Bah4dur’s palace, the lodge cannot have 
been far from the Dehli Gate, It is disappointing that, of his many genial gossipy 
entries Jehangir does not devote one to Roe. The only reference to Roe’s visit is the 
indirect entry (Wakiat-i-Jehdngiri in Elliot, VI, £47) that Jehangir gave one of his 
nobles a coach, apparently a copy of the English coach, with which, to Jehangit’s 


delight, Roe had presented him. 


© Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 353. *Terry’s Voyage, 180. 
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firm rock which showed itself on the side of the hill canopied over with 
part of that rock. It was a place that had much beauty in it by reason 
of the curious workmanship bestowed on it and much pleasure by reason 
of its coolness.1 Besides the fountain this grot has still one of the 
charmingly cool and murmuring scallopped rillstones where, as Terry 
says, water runs down a broad stone table with many hollows like te 
scallop shells, in its passage over the hollows making so pretty a murmur 
as helps to tie the senses with the bouds of sleep. 


Shah Jehdn seems to have been pleased with Mandu. He returned in 
A.D. 1621 and stayed at Mandz till he marched north against his father 
in A.D. 1622.2. In March a.p. 1623, Shah Jehan came out of Mandu 
with 20,000 horse, many elephants, and powerful artillery, intending 
to fight his brother Sh4h Parwiz. After the failure of this expedition 
Shah Jehan retired to Mdndu.t At this time (4.p. 1623) the Italian 
traveller Dela Valle ranks Manda with Agra Laihor and Ahmedabad, as 
the four capitals, each endowed with an imperial palace and court.° 
Five years later the great general Khan Jehtn Lodi besieged Mandu, 
but apparently without success.6 Khan Jehan Lodi’s siege of Manda 
is interesting in connection with a description of Mandu in Herbert’s 
Travels. Herbert, who was in Gujarat in 4.D. 1626, says Manda is seated 
at the side of a declining hill (apparently Herbert refers to the slope 
from the southern crest northwards to Sagar Lake and the Grot or 
Nilkanth) in which both for ornament and defence is a castle which 
is strong in being encempassed with a defensive wall of nearly five 
miles (probably ‘us that is ten miles): the whole, he adds, heretofore 
had fifteen miles circuit. But the city later built is of less time yet 
fresher beauty, whether you behold the temples (in one of which 
are entombed four kings), palaces or fortresses, especially that tower 
which is elevated 170 steps, supported by massive pillars and 
adorned with gates and windows very observable. It was built by 
Khan Jehan, who there lies buried. The confusedness of these details 
shows that Herbert obtained them second-hand, probably from 
Corryat’s Master Herbert on Sir T. Roe’s staff.7. The new city of fresher 


1 Terry’s Voyage, 191. 2 Wakiadt-i- Jehdngiri in Elliot, VI, 383. 

3 Wakiit-i-JehAngiri in Elliot, VI. 387, 

+ Elphinstone’s History, 496-97. Compare Dela Valle (Haklyt Edition, I, 177) 
writing in A.D, 1622, Sultan Khurram after his defeat by Jehangir retired to Mandu, 

° Dela Valle’s Travels, Haklyt Edition, I. 97. 6 Klphinstone’s History, 507, 

7 Herbert’s Travels, S£. Corryat’s Master Herbert was as already noticed named 
like the traveller Thomas. The two Thomases were distant relations, both being fourth 
in descent from Sir Richard Herbert of Colebroke, who lived about the middle ‘of the 
fifteenth century. A further connection between the two families is the copy of compli- 
mentary verses ‘‘To my cousin Sir Thomas Herbert,” signed Ch, Herbert, in the 1634 
and 1665 editions of Herbert’s Travels, which are naturally, though somewhat doubtfuliy, 
aseribed to Charles Herbert, a brother of our Master Thomas. It is therefore probable 
that after his return to England Sir Thomas Herbert obtained the Madndu details from 
Master Thomas who was himself a writer, the author of several poems and pamphlets. 
Corryat’s tale how, during the water-famine at Mandu, Master Herbert annexed a 
spring or cistern, and then bound a servant of the Great King who attempted to share in 
its use, shows admirable courage and resolution on the part of Master Thomas, then a 
youth of twenty years, The details of Thomas in his brother Lord Herbert’s autobio- 
graphy give additional interest to the hero of Corryat’s tale ofa Tank. Master Thomas 
was born in A.D,1597. In 1610, whena page to Sir Edward Cecil and a boy of thir- 
teen, in the German War especially in the siege of Juliers fifteen miles north-east of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Master Thomas showed such forwardness as no man in that great army 
surpassed, On his voyage to India in 1617, in a fight with a great Portuguese carrack, 
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beanty is probably a reference to the buildings raised and repaired by 
Abdul Karim against Jehangir’s coming, among which the chief seems to 
have been the palace now known by the name of Baz Bahadur. The 
tower of 170 steps is Mehmtd Khilji’s Tower of Victory, erected in A.D. 
1443, the Khan Jehin being Mehmid’s father, the great minister Khan 
Jehdn Adizam Humayun, 


In a.p. 1658 a Raja Shivraj was commandant of Madndu.’ No refer- 
ence has been traced to any imperial visit to Mandu during Aurangzib’s 
reign. But that great monarch has left an cxample of his watchful care 
in the rebuilding of the Alamgir or Aurangzib Gate, which guards the 
approach to the stone-crossing of the great northe:n ravine and bears an 
inscription of s.D. 1668, the eleventh year of Alamgir’s reign. In spite 
of this additional safeguard thirty years later (1.p. 1696) Mandu was 
taken and the standard of Udaji Pavar was planted on the battlement.? 
The Marathas soon withdrew and Malwa again passed under an imperial 
governor. In a.p. 1708 the Shia-loving emperor Bahddur Shah I. (a.p. 
1707 - 1712) visited Mandu, and there received from Ahmedabad a copy of 
the Kuradn written by Imam Ali Taki, son of Imam Misa Raza (a.p. 810 - 
829), seventh in descent from Ali, the famous son-in-law of the Prophet, 
the first of Musalmdn mystics. In a.p.1717 Asaph Jah Niz4m-ul-Mulk 
was appointed governor of Malwa and continued to manage the province 
by deputy till a.p. 1721. In a.v.1722 Raja Girdhar Bahadur, a Nagar 
Brahman, was made governor and remained in charge till in a.D. 1724 he 
was attacked and defeated by Chimnaji Pandit and Udaji Pavar.? Raja 
Girdhar was succeeded by his relation Dia Bahadur, whose successful 
government ended in A.D. 1732, when through the secret help of the 
local chiefs Malharao!Holkar led an army up the Bhairav pass, a few miles 
east of Mandu, and at Tirellah, between Amjhera and Dhar, defeated 
and slew Dia Babdadur. As neither the next governor Muhammad Khan 
Bangash nor his successor Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur were able to oust the 
Marathas, their success was admitted in a.p. 1734 by the appointment of 
Peshwa Bajirao (4.p. 1720-1740) to be governor of Malwa. On his ap- 
pointment (A.D. 1734) the Peshwa chose Anand Rao Pavar as his deputy. 
Anand Rao shortly after settled at Dhar, and since 4.p. 1734 Mandu has 
continued part of the territory of the Payars of Dhar.’ In a.p. 1805 
Mandu_ sheltered the heroic Mina Bai during the birth-time of her son 
Ramchundra Rao Paydr, whose state was saved from the clutches of 





Captain Joseph, in command of Herbert’s ship Globe, was killed, Thomas took Joseph’s 
place, forced the carrack aground, and so riddled her with shot that she never floated 
again, To his brother’s visit to India Lord Herbert refers as a year spent with the 
merchants who went from Surat tothe Great Mughal. After his return to England 
Master Thomas distinguished himself at Algiers, capturing a vessel worth £1800. In 
1622, when Master Thomas was in command of one of the ships sent to fetch Prince 
Charles (afterwards King Charles I.) from Spain, during the return voyage certain Low 
Countrymen and Dunkirkers, that is Dutch and Spanish vessels, offended the Prince’s 
dignity by fighting in his presence without his leave. The Prince ordered the fighting 
ships to be separated ; whereupon Master Thomas, with some other ships got betwixt the 
fighters on either side, and shot so long that both Low Countrymen and Dunkirkers 
were glad to desist, Afterwards at divers times Thomas fought with great courage and 
success with divers men in single fight, sometimes hurting and disarming his adversary, 
sometimes driving him away, The end of Master Thomas was sad, Finding his proofs 
of himself undervalued he retired into a private and melancholy life, and after living in 
this sullen humour for many years, he died about 1642 and was buried in London in 
St. Martin’s near Charing Cross, 

1 Khafi Khin in Elliot, VII, 218 ? Malcolm’s Central India, I, 64. 

* Malcolm’s Central India, I. 78, * Malcolm’s Central India, I. 100. 
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Holkar and Sindhia by the establishment of British overlordship in a.p. 
1817.1 

Tn a.p. 1820 Sir John Malcolm? describes the hill-top as a place of religi- 
ous resort occupied by some mendicants. The holy. places on the hill are 
the shrine of Hoshang Ghori. whose guardian spirit still scares barrenness 
and other disease fiends* and the Rewa or Narbada Pool, whose holy 
water, according to common belief, prevents the dreaded return of the 
spirit of the Hindu whose ashes are strewn on its surface, or, in the refined 
phrase of the Brahman, enables the dead to lose self in the ocean of being.* 
In a.pD. 1820 the Jama Mosque, Hoshang’s tomb, and the palaces of Baz 
Bahadur were still fine remains, though surrounded with jungle and fast 
crumbling to pieces.6 In a.p.1827 Colonel Briggs says*: Perhaps no 
part of India so abounds with tigers as the neighbourhood of the once 
famous city of Mandu. The capital now deserted by man is overgrown by 
forest and from being the seat of luxury, elegance, and wealth, it has 
become the abode of wild beasts and is resorted to by the few Europeans 
in that quarter for the pleasure of destroying them. Instances haye been 
known of tigers being so bold as to carry off troopers riding in the ranks 
of their regiments. Twelve years later (4.D. 1889) Mr. Fergusson? 
found the hill a vast uninhabited jungle, the rank vegetation tearing the 
buildings of the city to pieces and obscuring them so that they could 
hardly be seen. Between a.p. 1842 and 1852 tigers are described as 
prowling among the regal rooms, the half-sayage marauding Bhil as eat- 
ing his meal and feeding his cattle in the cloisters of its sanctuaries and 
the insidious pipal as levelling to the earth the magnificent remains.® 
So favourite a tiger retreat was the Jahaz Palace that it was dangerous 
to venture into it unarmed. Close to the very huts of the poor central 
village, near the Jama Mosque, cattle were frequently seized by tigers. 
In the south tigers came nightly to drink at the Sagar lake. Huge bon- 
fires had to be burnt to prevent them attacking the houses.!° In ap, 
1883 Captain Eastwick wrote: At Mandu the traveller will require some 
armed men, as tigers are very numerous and dangerous. He will do well 
not to have any dogs with him, as the panthers will take them even 
from under his bed. If this was true of Mandu in a.p. 1888—and is 
not as seems likely the repetition of an old-world tale—the last ten years 
haye wrought notable changes. Through the interest His Highness Sir 
Anand Rao Pavaér, K.C.S.I., C.LE., the present Mahdrdja of Dhar takes 
in the old capital of his state, travelling in Mandu is now as safe and 
easier than in many, perhaps than in most, outlying districts. A pheton 
can drive across the northern ravine-moat through the three gateways 
and along the hill-top, at least as far south as the Sea Lake. Large 
stretches of the level are cleared and tilled, and herds of cattle graze free 
from the dread of wild beasts. The leading buildings have been saved 
from their ruinous tree-growth, the underwood has been cleared, the 
marauding Bhil has settled to tillage, the tiger, even the panther, is nearly 





1 Malcolm’s Central India, I. 106, ® Central India, IT. 503. 

3 Ruins of Mandu, 43: March 1852 page 34, 

4 Ruins of Mandu, 43 ; March 1852 page 34. § Malcolm’s Central India, IT. 503. 

§ Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 235 note *, 7 Indian Architecture, 541. 

® Ruins of Mandu, 9. ® Ruins of Mandu, 9. 

10 Ruins of Mandu, 13, 25,35. Some of these extracts seem to belong to a Bombay 
Subaltern, who was at Mdndu about a.D, 1842, and some to Captain Claudius Harris, 
who visited the hill in April 1852. Compare Ruins of Mandu, 34. 

1 Murray’s Handbook of the Panjab, 118, 
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Appendix II, as rare as the wild elephant, and finally its old wholesomeness has 


Tur Hi Fort returned to the air of the hill-top. 


or MAnNpv, This sketch notices only the main events and the main buildings. 
History, Even about the main buildings much is still doubtful. Many inscriptions, 
Notices, some in the puzzling interlaced Zughra character, have still to be read. 


4.D. 1820-1895. They may bring to light traces of the Manda kings and of the Mughal 
emperors, whose connection with Mandu, so far as the buildings are 
concerned, is stilla blank. The rains are so many and so widespread 
that weeks are wanted to ensure their complete examination. It may be 
hoped that at no distant date Major Delasseau, the Political Agent of 
Dhar, whose opportunities are not more special than his knowledge, may 
be able to prepare a complete description of the hill and of its many ruins 
and writings. 
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MARATHA PERIOD. 
A.D. 1760-1819. 


Ir will be evident from what has been related in the Musalman 
portion of this history that long before 1760, the Mardthds had a firm 
foothold in Gujarat, and were able to dictate to the local chiefs 
the policy of the Dakhan Court. Long before 1819 too, Maratha 
influence was on the wane before the rising fortunes of the British. 
Between these two dates however is comprised the whole or nearly 
the whole of the period during which the Mardthds were virtually 
paramount in Gujardt. From each of these two dates the political 
history took’a new departure, and on this account they serve respect- 
ively to denote the starting point and terminus of Maratha supre- 
macy. Most of what took place before 1760 is so interwoven with the 
interests and intrigues of the Muhammadan delegates of the court of 
Dehli that it has been fully described in the history of the Musal- 
man Period. It is however necessary, in order to trace the growth 
of Maratha power, to briefly set forth in a continuous narrative 
the events in which this race was principally concerned, adding such 
as transpired independently of Musalman politics. This task is 
rendered easier by the very nature of Mardtha policy, which has 
left little to be recorded of its action in Gujarat beyond the deeds 
and fortunes of its initiators and their adherents. 


The connection of the Mardthds with Gujarat can be divided by the 
chronicler into the following periods. First, the time of predatory 
inroads from 1664 to 1743, before the leaders of these expedi- 
tions had permanently established themselves within the province. 
Secondly, what may be termed the mercenary period, when the 
Marathas partly by independent action, but far more by a course of 
judicious interference in the quarrels of the Muhammadan officials and 
by loans of troops, had acquired considerable territorial advantages. 
Towards the end of this period, as has been already seen, their aid was 
usually sufficient to ensure the success of the side which had managed 
to secure it, and at last the capital itself was claimed and held by 
them. Then came the time of domination, from 1760 to 1801, during 
which period the Gaikwar influence was occasionally greater than 
that of the Peshwa. Fron: 1802, internal dissevsions at the courts 
of Poona and Barcda weakened the hold the Maraéthés had on the 
province, and the paramount power had to all intents and purposes 
passed over to the British long before the downfall of Bajiriv 
Peshwa and the final annexation of his rights and territory in 1819. 
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Shortly after, when the Gaikwdr made over to the British the work 
of collecting the tribute from KathidvAda, Maratha supremacy came 
to an end. 


The first Maratha force that made its appearance in Gujardt was 
led there early in 1664 by Sivaji. This leader was at the time 
engaged in a warfare with the Mughals, which, however desultory, 
required him to keep up a much larger force than could be supported 
out of the revenues of his dominions. He therefore looked to 
plunder to supply the deficiency, and Surat, then the richest town 
of Western India, was marked down by him as an easy prey. His 
mode of attack was cautious. He first sent one Bahirji Naik to spy 
out the country and report the chances of a rich booty, whilst he 
himself moved a force up to Junnar on pretence of visiting some 
forts in that direction recently acquired hy one of his subordinates. 
On receiving a favourable report from Bahirji, Sivdji gave out 
that he was going to perform religious ceremonies at Nasik, and 
taking with him 4000 picked horsemen, he marched suddenly down 
the Ghats and through the Dang jungles, and appeared before Surat. 
There he found an insignificant garrison, so he rested outside the 
city six days whilst his men plundered at their leisure. On 
hearing of the tardy approach of a relieving force sent by the 
governor of Ahmedabad, Sivdji beat a retreat with all his booty 
to the stronghold of Raygad. By the time the reinforcement reached 
Surat, the only trace of the invaders was the emptied coffers of the 
inhabitants. About the same time, or shortly after, the fleet which 
Sivaji had equipped at Alibég about two years before came up to 
the mouth of the guif of Cambay and carried off one or two Mughal 
ships which were conveying to Makka large numbers of pilgrims with 
their rich oblations.! 


This insult to the Muhammadan religion was enough to incense the 
bigoted Aurangzeb, apart from the additional offences of the, sack 
of Surat and the assumption in 1665 of royal insignia by Sivaji. 
He therefore sent an expedition to the Dakhan strong enough to keep 
the Marathas for some time away from Gujarat. One of Sivaji’s 
officers, however, seems to have attacked a part of the Surat district 
in 1666, and to have got off safely with his spoils. In 1670, Sivéji 
again descended upon that city with about 15,000 men. The only 
serious resistance he experienced was, as before, from the English 
factors. He plundered the town for three days, and only left on 
receiving some information about the Mughals’ movements in the 
Dakhan, which made him fear lest he should be intercepted on his 
way back to the country about the Ghats. 


Sivaj i left a claim for twelve lakhs of rupees to be paid as a guaran- 
tee against future expeditions. Itis possible, hoyever, that as he does 
not appear to have taken any immediate steps to recover this sum, 
the demand was made only in accordance with Maratha policy, 
Sa ie 


1 Surat was known as Bab-ul-makkah or the Gate of Makka on account of its being 


the starting place of the ships annually conveying the 3 igri i 
to the shrine of their Prophet, pee ee eer aa 
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which looked upon a country once overrun as tributary, and assumed 
a right to exercise paramount anthority over it by virtue of the 
completed act of a successful invasion. In 1671 the Maratha fleet 
was ordered to sail up the gulf and plunder Broach, and it is 
probable that Sivaji intended at the same time to levy tribute from 
ste but the whole expedition was countermanded before the ships 
sailed. 


The conduct of the military authorities in Gujarét with regard 
to this expedition of 1670 was such as to ronder it highly probable 
that the Mughal leaders were in complicity with the Mardthds in 
order to gain the favour and support of their leader. Shortly before 

iv4ji's arrival there had been a large garrison in Surat, appa- 
rently kept there by the governor, who suspected that some attempt 
on the town would soon be made. This garrison was withdrawn 
before Sivdji’s attack, and almost immédiately afier his departure 
5000 men were sent back again. The commanders of the Mughal 
army in the Dakhan were Jasvant Singh the Rahtor chief of Jodhpur 
and prince Muazzam. Jasvant Singh had been viceroy of Gujarat 
from A.D. 1659 to 1662, and in A.p. 1671 shortly after Sivaji’s second 
expedition was re-appointed to that post for three years. He had, 
moreover, been accused of taking bribes from Sivaji during the 
operations in the Dakhan. Prince Muazzam, again, had every reason 
for wishing to secure to himself so powerful an ally as Sivaji 
in the struggle for the imperial crown that took place, as a rule, at 
every succession. Aurangzeb, reascning from his own experiences 
as a son, refused to allow a possible heir to his throne to become 
powerful at court; and accordingly sent him against Sivaji with 
an army quite inadequate for such operations. It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that if there had not been some previous 
understanding between Sivaji and the Mughal leaders, the troops 
that were known to be within easy reach of Surat would have been 
found strong and numerous enough either to have repulsed him 
altogether or at least to have prevented the three days’ sack of the 
city. 

In a.p. 1672 Sivdji took some of the small forts to the south of 
Surat, such as Pdirnera and Bagvada, now in the P&rdi sub-division 
of the Surat district, whilst Moro Trimal got possession of the large 
fort of Saler in Baglin, which guarded one of the most frequented 
passes from the Dakhan into Gujarat. The Marathas were thus 
able to command the routes along which their expeditions could most 
conveniently be despatched. 

No farther incursion was made till 1675, in which year a Maratha 
force first. crossed the Narbada. On the resumption of hostilities 
between Sivdji and the Mughals, Haséji Mohite, who had been made 
Sendpati, with the title of Hambirrdv, marched up the North Konkan, 
and divided his army into two forces near Surat. One portion 
plundered towards Burhdnpur, the other commanded by himself 
plundered the Broach district. Ten years later a successful 
expedition was made against Broach itself, either preconcerted or 
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THE | actually led by a younger son of Aurangzeb, who had taken refuge 
Mar) iai9, With the Marathds. Broach was plundered, and the booty safely 
Ae ee carried off before the local force could get near the invaders, 
Gujardét wes now left free from inroad for some fourteen years, 

probably because the attention of the Maratha leaders was con- 


centrated on their quarrels in the Dakhan. 


Raids In A.p. 1699 R4m Raja appointed one of his most trusted officers, 
by Dabhade, Khanderaév Dabhdde, to collect in Baglin the chauth 1 and sardesh- 
ss mukhi imposts which had by that time become regularly inatituted. 
This chief, whose name was afterwards so intimately connected with 
Gujardt, not only collected all that was due to his master from the 
village officers in Baglan, but also made an incursion into the Surat 
1700 - 1704. districts on his own account. Between 1700 and 1704 Khanderav 
attempted two expeditions, but was foiled by the vigilance of the 
1705, Mughal authorities. In 1705, however, he made a raid on a large 
scale and got safely aeross the Narbada, where he defeated two 
Muhammadan detachments sent against him, and got back to Sadler 
1706-1711, with his booty. Khanderdv now kepi bodies of troops constantly 
hovering on the outskirts of Gujarat and alovg the road to Burhan- 
pur. He himself led several expeditions into the Ahmed4bdd terri- 
tory, and is said to have once got as far as Sorath in the peninsula, 
where however ke was repelled by the Musalman governor. In 1711, 
again he was severely defeated by the Mughals near Anklesvar in 
the Broach district, and had to withdraw to the borders of Khan- 

desh. 


1713, In 1713 some treasure was being conveyed from Surat to Aurang- 
abaid escorted by a large force under Muhammad Tabrizi. The party 
was attacked in the jungles east of Surat and the treasure carried off. 
Just before this, Sarbuland Khan, the deputy viceroy, on his way to 
take up his office at Ahmedabad, was attacked and robbed in the 
wilds of Sagbara on the north bank of the T4pti. As Khanderdv had 
ashort while previous to these occurrences taken up his position near 
Nandod? in the Rajpipla territory, it is probably to him or to his 
subordinates that these raids are to be attributed. He managed 
by a system of outposts to cut off communication between Surat 
and Burhdnpur, except for those who had paid him a fee for safe - 
conduct. If this charge was evaded or resisted, he appropriated 


one-fourth of the property that the traveller was conveying up 
country, 


Dabhade, As the Burhdnpur road was one of those most frequented by both 

1716, pilgrims and merchants, the Dehli authorities were obliged, in 1716, to 

organize an expedition against Dabhdde. The leader of the force was 

one Aulfikar Beg, an officer inexperienced in Mardtha warfare. 

Dabhade found little difficulty in decoying him into a mountainous 

country, and there completely defeated him with the usual Maratha 
accompaniment of plunder. 


eee 


'Sardeshmukhi or ten per cent on the revenue. 


one-fourth, but both these claims were fluctuating in t 
“revenue, : 


The ehauth was nominally 


heir proportions to the total 
* Now the capital of the Raja of Rajpipla. : 
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Finding himself once more in the Dakhan, Khander4y Dabhdde 
took the opportunity of rejoining the court at Sdétara, from which he 
had long been absent. He was lucky enough to arrive just as the 
Sendpati Mandji Morar had failed on an important expedition and 
was consequently in disgrace. Rdéja Shdhu, pleased with Khande- 
rav’s recent success against the Delhi troops, divested Mandji of the 
title of Sendpati, and bestowed it upon the more fortunate leader. 


Khanderdv remained away from Gujarat for three years, accom- 
panying, meanwhile, Balaji Vishvandth the Peshwa to Dehli, where 
the latter was engaged in negotiations for the confirmation of the 
Maratha rights to chauth and other tribute from certain districts in 
the Dakhan. 


It is evident that at this time there was no definite claim to 
tribute from Gujardt on the part of the Maratha government ; for in 
spite of the intrigues of Béléji and the weakness of the court party 
at Delhi no concessions were obtained with regard to it, although 
the Mardtha dues from other parts of the country were fully ratified. 
The grounds on which Balaji demanded the tribute from Gujarat 
were that Shdhu would thereby gain the right to restrain the ex- 
cesses of Maratha freebooters from the frontier and would guarantee 
the whole country against irregular pillage. The argument was a 
curious one, considering that the most troublesome and notorious 
freebooter of the whole tribe was at the elbow of the envoy, who was 
so strenuously pleading forthe right to suppresshim. It is probable 
that Béldji foresaw that Khanderav’s newly acquired rank would take 
him for a time from Bagldn to the court, so that meanwhile an 
arrangement could be made to prevent the growth of any powerful 
chief in the Gujarat direction who might interfere with the plans of 
the central government. The Mardtha statesman was as anxious 
to ensure the subordination of distant feudatories as the Mughals to 
secure the freedom of the Ghat roads to the coast. 


In the redistribution of authority carried out about this time by 
Balaji Vishvandth, the responsibility of collecting the Maratha 
dues! from Gujarat and Baglin was assigned to Khanderdv as 
Sendpati or commander-in-chief; but as these dues were not yet 
settled, at least as regards the country below the Ghats, Khanderdv 
seems to have remained with the Peshwa in the field. 


At the battle of BAldpur, fought against the Niz4m-ul-Mulk, one of 
the officers of Khanderdv, by name Damayji Gaikwar, so distinguished 
himself that the Sendpati brought his conduct prominently to the 
notice of Raja Shdhu. The latter promoted Démdji td be second in 
command to Khanderdv with the title of Shamsher Bahadur, which 
had been formerly borne by one of the Atole family in 1692. This 
is the first mention of the present ruling family of Baroda. Before 
many months both Khanderdv and Daméji died. The former was 
succeeded by his son Trimbakrav, on whom his father’s title was 
conferred, Pildji, nephew of Damiaji, was confirmed in his uncle’s 
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Tir honours and retired to Gujardt. As soon as he could collect a suffi- 
Mardruds, ciently strong force, he attacked the Surat district and defeated the 
4-0. '760- 1819. Nfusalmén commander close to the city itself. After extorting from 
him a handsome sum as ransom, Pildji returned eastwards. He 
selected Songad,! a fort about fifty miles east of Surat, as his head- 
quarters, and from thence made continual excursions against the 
neighbouring towns. He onceattacked Surat, but although hedefeated 
the Mughal leader, he seems to have contented himself with contri- 
butions levied from the adjacent country, and not to have entered 
the town. Pil&jisoon obtained possession of some strongholds in the 
1723, Rajpipla country between Nandod and Sagbara, which he fortified, 
as Khanderdv Ddbhade had formerly done. Here he resided as re- 
presentative of the Senapati, whose family had removed for a while 
to the Dakhan. The tribute collected from Baglan and Gujardt was 
supposed to be transmitted by Pildji to the royal treasury through the 
Peshwa ; but there is no record of these dues having been levied with 
any regularity or even fixed at any special amount. Whilst Trim- 
bakrav was taking an active part in the affairs of his royal patron 
in the Dakhan, Pildji occupied himself in sedulously cultivating the 
goodwill of the border tribes surrounding his residence in Gujarat. 


Marétha Tribute, The year 1723 is noteworthy as being the date of the first im- 
sae position of the regular Mardtha demand of one-fourth, chauth, and 
one-tenth, sardeshmukhi, of the revenue of Gujarat. Whilst Pildji 
was directing his attacks against Surat and the south of the province 
another of Raja Shaéhu’s officers, who had been sent up towards 
Malwa, entered Gujarat by the north-east, and after ravaging the 

country round Dohad,? settled a fixed tribute on the district. 


Kantéji Kadam, This officer, Kantéji Kadam Bande, was soon after engaged by one 
of the parties struggling for the viceroyalty of Ahmedabad to bring 
his cavalry into the province and take part in the civil war. The 
leader of the opposite party, Rustam Ali, enlisted the services of Pildji 
Gdikwar. The Nizdm-ul-Mulk, whose influence in the Dakhan was 
very great, managed to detach Pilaji from Rustam Ali’s side. This 
was the easier, as Rustam had already defeated Pild4ji more than 
once in attacks by the latter against Surat, of which district 
Rustam was governor. There are two different accounts’ of what 
took place when the rival forces came into action, but both show 
clearly that the Maratha leaders acted on both sides with utter 
disregard of their agreements and looked only to plundering the 
Muhammadan camps whilst the soldiers were engaged in battle. 
After the defeat of Rustam, the two Maratha chiefs joined forces and 
proceeded to levy chauth, of which the Mughal deputy had granted 
Pilaji a share equal to that of his first ally Kantdji. 


Maratha This division led to quarrels and at last to an open rupture 
pees between the two Maratha leaders, which was only patched up by the 





1 On the western skirts of the Dang forests. 

2 Now in the British districts of the Panch Mahals, 

3 The Muhammadan account is given in the Musalmdn portion of this history. 
Grant Duffs description differs considerably. 
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grant of the chauth north of the Mahi river to Kantaji and of that 
to the south to Pilaji. The chief ground of quarrel seems to have 
been the relative position of the Gdikwé4r as agent for the Sendpati, 
who had a right to collect all dues from Gujarat, ard of Kantaji, 
who claimed superior rank as holding his commission direct from 
Raja Shabu. On hearing of this dispute and the consequent partition 
of the Maratha tribute, Trimbakrav Dabhadde himseif hastened up to 
Cambay with an army, but effected nothing, and seems to have retired, 
leaving Pildji to look after his interests at Ahmedabad. Both the 
latter, however, and Kantaji soon after withdrew from Gujarat, but 
were within a short period encouraged to return by the success of a 
raid made by another leader, Antdji Bhaskar, on the north-east 
district. They both joined Hamid Khan in his resistance to the new 
viceroy, but received several checks from the Muhammadan army, 
and after plundering again returned to their strongholds for the 
rainy season. 


Next year they returned for the tribute and plundered as usual, 
The Peshwa Bajirdv then opened for the first time direct negotia- 
tions with the viceroy of Gujarat. The rapid increase of the authority 
of the Brdhman ministers at the Raja’s court in the Dakhan had 
aroused the jealousy of the Mardthanobles,amongst whom Trimbakrav 
Dabhdde was one of the most influential. Bajirdv, being fully aware 
of the fact, and having by this time acquired from the Raja the power 
of acting with foreign powers independently of the throne, determined 
to undermine Trimbakraév’s authority in Gujardt by aiming at the 
rights said to have been formally granted to him by Hamid Khdén 
over the country south of the Mahi. He therefore applied to the 
viceroy for a confirmation of the right to levy chauth and sardesh- 
mukhi over the whole country, on condition that he would protect it 
fram the inroads of Kantdji, Pildji, and other irresponsible freebooters. 
The viceroy had still some resources left at his disposal and was 
in hopes that his repeated applications to Dehli for assistance would 
soon meet with a favourable answer. He declined therefore to 
accede to Bajirdv’s proposals at once, on the grounds that the court 
at Dehli had repudiated the concessions made to Piléji and Kantéji by 
his predecessor’s deputy. As however the depredations on the frontier 
caused serious injury both to the revenues and the people, he allowed 
the Peshwa to send a feudatory, Udaji Pavar, chief of Dhar, through 
the Mughal territories to operateagainst Pilaji. The latter, who was 
fully aware of these negotiations, persuaded Kantaji to join him 
in expelling the agents of the Peshwa party, as it was clear that if 
Pilajis forces were scattered the way would be open for Udaji 
to attack Kantaji himself. The two then proceeded to Baroda and 
after a while drove back Udaji, and occupied Baroda and Dabhoi. 
Here Pilaji remained, and next year Kant4ji succeeded in taking 
Champaner, thus advancing his posts nearer the centre of the pro- 
vince. With such an advantage gained these two chiefs instituted 

_raids still more frequently than before. In these straits, and finding 
himself utterly neglected by the emperor, the viceroy re-opened 
negotiations with the Peshwa, who lost no time in sending his 
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THE brother Chimnd4ji Appa with an army through Gujarat. Petlad 
MarAtTuHis P ye ‘ 
a.p. 1760-1819, #04 Dholka were plundered, but Kantaji was left undisturbed, so 


he took this opportunity of marching to Sorath, where he remained 


Pre cre for some time extorting tribute. The viceroy agreed formally to 
1728, cede the sardesmukhi of the whole revenue, land and customs (with 


the exception of the port of Surat and the districts attached to it) 
and the chauth of the same district, with five per cent on the 
revenue from the city of Ahmedabad. Special clauses were inserted 
in the grant of chauth to suit the convenience of both the Peshwa 
and the viceroy. The latter stipulated that’as few collectors as 
possible should be kept by the Mardthds in the districts under 
tribute, and that no extra demands beyond the one-fourth should be 
made. He also insisted that the percentage should be calculated on 
the actual collections and not on the kamdi or highest sum recorded 
as having been collected.1_ The Mardthds were also to support the 
imperial authority and to keep up a body of horse. The Peshwa 
agreed (probably at his own request) to prevent all Maratha subjects 
from joining disaffected chiefs, or other turbulent characters, thus 
receiving the right to suppress Kantdéji and Pildji, as well as the 
Bhils and Kolis with whom the latter was on such friendly terms. 


After this agreement was executed, Bajirdv made over part of the 
sardeshmukhi to the Dabhade, as wellas the mokdsa or three-fourths 
of the svardj as settled by Balaji Vishvanéth. The consideration as set 
forth in the preamble of this agreement was the great improvement 
effected by the Maratha rulers as regards the wealth and tranquillity 
of the Dakhan provinces. This was inserted either to give the 
transaction the appearance of having been executed on the part of 
the emperor (for otherwise the viceroy had no concern in the state 
of the Dakhan), or sitaply as an expression of gratitude on the part 
of this special viceroy towards the Mardth4s who had just brought to 
terms the Nizdm-ul-Mulk, his former rival and enemy. It is even 
probable that it was merely intended, as usual with such preambles, 
to veil the forced nature of the treaty. 


The hostile movements of the Pratinidhi in the Southern Maratha 
Country induced the Peshwa to return to the Dakhan. Kantaji 
returned from Sorath to Champdner, plundering part of the viceroy’s 
camp on his way. Trimbakrav Dabhdde, jealous of the interference 
of the Peshwa in the affairs of Gujarat, began tointrigue with other 
chiefs to overturn the power of the Bréhman ministers. 


Coalition against As soon as Nizdm-ul-Mulk became aware of this discontent on the 
the Pes part of Trimbakrdv, of whose power he was well informed, he 
as proposed to assist him by an attack on the Peshwa from the east, 
whilst the Marathdas operated in another direction. Trimbakrav was 

successful in his overtures with Pilaji Gdikwér, the Bande, the 

Pavars, and a few other chiefs resident in Khdndesh or the north 

Dakhan. The troops sent by them to join his standard soon amounted 








1 The Mardtha practice was to base their demands on the standard or tankha 
assessment (which was seldom if ever collected), so that by this means they evaded’ 
all possibility of claims against them for over-collections, 
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to 35,000 men, who were collected in Gujarat. He then gave out 
that he was bent on rescuing the Maratha Raja from the thraldom in 
which he was being kept by the Brahmans. The Peshwa, who had 
discovered the intercourse between Trimbakrav and the Niz4m, pro- 
claimed this treason on the part of the Dabhdde as a royal officer, 
_ and stated that the malcontents were only planning the partition 
of the inheritance of Shivaji between the Raja of KolhA4pur and 
themselves. As soon as he found the Nizim’s troops were on the 
march, he collected his picked men and advanced on the Dabhade in 
Gujarat. : 

The Peshwa’s army was inferior in numbers but consisted of better 
trained men. He closed-at once with the allies near Dabhoi, and 
easily defeated the undisciplined forces of the Pavdrs and Bande. 
The Dabhdde’s army, however, had more experience of regular 
warfare and made a stand. But a stray shot killed Trimbakrav.as 
he was endeavouring to rally the forces of his allies, and as usual 
in such engagements, the loss of the leader disheartened the army. 
Utter confusion ensued, in which many of the nobles fell, others ran 
away, and the Peshwa, without the necessity of pushing further his 
advantage, made good his retreat to the Dakhan. The Nizdm, who 
was in pursuit, only managed to capture some of the baggage with the 
rear guard as it was crossing the Tapti near Surat.' 


Safe again in the Dakhan, the Peshwa at once began negotiations 
with both the Nizim and the adherents of Trimbakrav Dabhade. He 
recognized -the rights of the former to some possessions in Gujarat 
independent of the viceroy of Ahmedabad, and agreed to further his 
designs of severing the Dakhan from the possessions of the emperor. 
He, conciliated the Dabhide family by establishing at Poona an 
annual distribution of food and presents to Brdéhmans such as had 
formerly been the practice in the native village of Khanderdv.? This 
institution was known as Dakshiné. 


Bajirav acquiesced also in the general tendency amongst Mardthas 
of all offices to become hereditary, and conferred the title of Sena- 
pati on Yeshvantrav the minor son of the deceased Trimbakrdv. 
The widow Umabéi became guardian, and Piléji Gdikwdr deputy or 
mutdlik in Gujarét. This latter appointment seems to have been 
made by the Peshwa and not by the Dabhade, for Pildji received at 
the same time a new title, namely that of Send Khds Khel or 
commander of the special band or perhaps the bousehold pa Saas 
He was also bound on behalf of the Sendpati to respect the Peshwa’s 
rights in Mélwa and Gujarat, and to pay half the collections from 
the territory he administered to the royal treasury through the 
minister. A provision was also inserted with regard to future 
acquisitions. his reciprocal agreement was executed at the special 
command of the Maratha Raja Shihu, who had not yet quite 
abrogated his authority in favour of the Peshwa. Pildji after these 
negotiations retired to Gujarat. , 





? At Gala about twelve miles above Surat in the territory of the Gaikwir. 
* Talegaon in the north-west of Poona, now a station on the railway to Bombay. 
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waar as His influence amongst the Bhils and other troublesome races 
a.v, 1760-1819, dwelling in the wild parts of the eastern frontier made Pild}i an - 
pele stat a object of hatred and fear to the Mughal viceroy, who had him 
Pilaji Gaikwar, | 88assinated by one of his adherents whilst the latter was pretend- 
1732, ing to whisper some important and confidential news in Pildji’s ear. 
This event took place at Dakor in the Kaira district. The follow- 
ers of the Gdikwar slew the assassinand retired south of the Mahi. 
They were driven by the Mughals out of Baroda, but continued 
to hold Dabhoi. Damaji Gaikwér, son of Pildji, was at this time 
prowling round Surat watching for an opportunity of interfering in 
the disturbed affairs of that town. One of the candidates for the 
governorship had offered him one-fourth the revenue of the city 
for his assistance, but the expedition was deferred on account of 
the appointment of a rival by the emperor. Dadmdji therefore was 
preparing to act on his own account independently of his ally. The 
news of his father’s assassination, however, took him northwards. 
He found that the Desai of Pddra near Baroda had stirred up the 
Bhils and Kolis to revolt, in order to give the relations of Pildji a 
- chance of striking a blow at the murderers of their deceased leader. 
1733. Umiabdi Dabhade, too, bent on the same errand, moved down the 
Ghats with an army. The Mardthds were bought off, however, by 
the viceroy and peace was restored for a while. . 


Gaikwiirs Secure In this year also JAdoji, a younger son of Trimbakrav, made an 
cern expedition to collect tribute through Gujarat as far asSorath. Next 
4 . 


year Madhavrav Gaikwar, brother of Pildji, obtained possession of 
Baroda during the absence of Sher Khan Babi the governor. Since 
that date this town has been the capital of the Gdikw4r family. 
Sindia and Holkar soon afterwards joined the chief of Idar against 
the Musalmdn deputy, and extorted from the latter a considerable 
sum as ransom, 


a Maratha Umabai had recognized Démaji as her agent in succession to 
ds ' Pildji ; but as she required DAméji in the Dakhan the latter had been 
1736.” obliged to leave in his turn a locum tenensin Gujardt. There 


ensued quarrels between this deputy, named Rangoji, and Kantaji 
Kadam which brought Damaji back again, and after obtaining from 
the Muhammedan viceroy, who had espoused the cause of Kantéji, 
a grant of one-fourth the revenues of the country north of the Mabi 
he went as usual to Sprath. Kantaji Kadam, who as a partisan 
of the Peshwa was hostile to the Senapati, harassed the country 
within reach of his frontier, Damaji, meanwhile, had again pro- 
ceeded to the Dakhan, where Um4bdi was intriguing against the 
Peshwa and required all the help she could obtain to further the 
ambitious schemes she was devising in the name of her half-witted 
son. His deputy Rangoji, by demanding a heavy price for his aid 
at a time when an aspirant to the viceroyalty of Ahmedabad was in 
distress, managed to secure for the Mardth4s half the revenue of 
Gujarat with certain exceptions. 
Ahmedabad 


Riots, Damdji then moved into Gujardt again, and on his way to join 
1738, Rangoji extorted Rs. 7000 from the English at Surat as & 
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guarantee against plundering them. ‘The events of this year have 


been detailed in full in the history of the Musalmdn Period. After 


getting possession of a great part of the city of Ahmedabdd the 
Marathds, by their oppressive rule, excited a rising amongst the 


Musalmd4n inhabitants. Similar quarrels and subsequent -recon- . 


ciliations took place between 1739 and 1741, the Musalmdns 
distrusting the Marathas, yet not daring to attempt to oust them. 
Daméji, on his way back from one of his Sorath expeditions, laid 
siege to Broach, which was held by a Muhammadan officer direct 
from the viceroy of the Dakhan.! As the latter personage was still 
regarded by the Mardtha chiefs as a possible ally against the 
Peshwa, Damaji at once obeyed the request of the Nizdm to raise 
the siege, but probably obtained a promise of future concessions such 
as he had acquired at Surat. . 

Rangoji in. the absence .of Déméji took up his residence. in 
Borsad. There he fell into several disputes with the Muhammadan 
officials, in the course of one of which he was taken prisoner, but 
escaped the next year (1743). Meanwhile Daméji had joined with 
Réghoji Bhonslé in attacking the Peshwa. Whilst Raghoji was 
preparing his army in the east, Damaji made a feint against 
Malwa, which had the desired effect of withdrawing a large portion 
of the ministerial army. The Gaikwar’s troops retreated without 
giving battle, but to prevent any future junction between Ddémaji 
and the Bhonslé party in Berdr, Balaji Peshwa confirmed the 
Pavaér family in their claims té Dhar, which had never been acknow- 
ledged as their territory. since the defection of the Pavars to the 
Dabhade party in 1731. It is worth remarking that though the 
rank of Sendpati bad apparently been, made hereditary in the 
Dabhade family (for the owner of the title was quite unfit for the 
command of an army), the Ghorpadé family applied at this time to 
have it restored to them on the ground that it once had been held 
by one of their house. The Peshwa, however, managed to secure 
their alliance by a grant of land, and their claims to the chief 
command of the army seem to have been waived. 


For the next two years the Maratha force in Gujardf under 
Rangojiand Devaji Takpar was employed by the Musalméns in their 
quarrels regarding the viceroyalty. The Maratha practice of appoint- 
ing deputies gives rise to some confusion -as to the negotiations 
that took place about this time between the Gdikwdr’s party and 
the rival candidates for the office of subheddr. For instanee, 
Umabai Dabhade had appointed the G4ikwar family as her agents- 
in-chief, but the principal members of that house were absent in 
the Dakhan. Dadméji Gdikwér had appointed Rangoji, who in his 
turn left one-Krishnaji in charge of the Maratha share of the city of 
Ahmedabid. On the departure, however, of Damdji from Gujarat, 
Umabdi left Ramaji as her agent. Rdmaji, who seems to have 





1 Broach was constituted part of the Nizim’s personal estate on his resigning the 
_ Viceroyalty in 1722, , ; 
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been employed previously by Déméji, followed the example of his 
predecesors and placed one Rémchundra in charge at Ahmedabad. 
There does not appear to have been any direct agent of the Peshwa 
in Gujarat at this time. 

On Khanderdv Gdikwar’s return from the Dakhan hé demanded 
the acounts of the tribute from Rangoji, and not being satisfied with 
this agent confined him in Borsad and appointed one Trimbakrdéy 
in his place. Uméabdicaused Rangoji to be set at liberty and sent to 
her in the Dakhan, after which she reappointed him her agent. He 
expelled Trimbakrav from Ahmedabad, but was attacked by Krish- 
n4ji and Gangddhar, two other late deputies. Daéméji and Khande- 
riy were obliged at last to come to Gujarat and summon all these 
deputies to their presence. A private arrangement was concluded 
under which Khanderdy was allowed by Daémaji to keep Nadidd and 
Borsad as a private estate and to act as the Gdikw4r’s deputy at 
Baroda. Rangoji was to live at Umreth when not on active service. 
Gangddhar and Krishnd4ji were censured and forbi@den to engage in 
any independent alliances with the Muhammadan leaders. 


After this Dam4ji sent a general named Kanoji Takpar to collect 
the Sorath tribute whilst he himself retired to Songad. ; 


Rangoji returned to Ahmedabad, and not long after began to 
quarrel with the viceroy about the Mardtha share in the revenue of 
the city ceded in 1728, ’ 


In 4.p. 1747 Kedarji Gaikwdr, cousin of D4méji, was asked by 
Syed Achchan, an aspirant to the governorship of Surat, to assist 
him in maintaining possession of that city. Before Kedarji could 
reach Surat the disputes a8 to the succession had been settled by 
negotiations, and the aid of Maratha troops was no longer 
required. Kedarji, however, finding himself in a position to dictate 
terms, demanded three ldkhs of rupees for the aid that he was 
prepared to give, and as the Surat treasury could not afford to pay 
this sum in cash, one-third of the revenues of Surat was promised 
to the Gaikwar. 

Rangoji meanwhile attacked IIariba, an adopted son of Khande- 
rav Gdikwaér, and recovered from him the town and fort of Borsad, 
which had been seized during the time that Rangoji had been occupied 
with his disputes in Ahincddébaid. Khanderdv and DamA4ji both 
turned against him and captured the fort after a long siege. 
Rangoji was then again imprisoned, and not released until the next 
year when the Peshwa sent a body of troops into Gujarat. In 1748 
Umabai, widow of Trimbakrdy Déabhade, died, leaving one Béburay 
guardian of Yeshvantrav her son. Partly through the solicitations 
of Khanderdv, who had private influence with the Dabhddes, partly 
from the fact of previous possession, Démaji was confirmed as deputy — 
of the Mardthds in Gujarat, He there began to collect an army a8 
quickly as possible, in order to co-operate with Raghunath Bhonslé 
against the Peshwa, in answer to an appeal by Sakvarbai, widow of 
Shabu, to Support the throne against the ministers, and to secure the 
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succession of Sambhaji to the Sdtdra kingdom, The Peshwa, aware 
of Démaji’s ill-will towards himself, did his best to foment disturb- 
ances in Gujarét and to extend his own influence there so as to 
keep Déimaji away from the Dakhan. 


The Peshwa accordingly entered into some negotiations with Jawan 
Mard Khan, then in‘power at Ahmedabad, but was unable to lend 
substantial aid in Gujardt against Ddmdaji’s agents, as the whole 
Maratha power was required in the Dakhan to operate against the 
son of the late Nizdm-ul-Mulk. a 


Next year Damdji, at the request of Térébdi, guardian of Ram 
Raja, ascended the Salpi ghat with a strong force, defeated the 
Peshwa’s army, and advanced as far as Sdt4ra, From this position he 
was forced to retire, and whilst in treaty with the Peshwa was 
treacherously seized by the latter and put into prison. Balaji at once 
demanded arrears of tribute, but Démaji declined to agree to any 
payment, on the ground that he was no independent chief but only 
the agent of the Sendpati. He therefore refused to bind his principal 
or himself on account of what was due from his principal. Balaji 
then imprisoned all the members of the Gdikwdér and Dabhdde 
family that were at that time in the Dakhan. 


The state of Surat was at this time such as to afford a good opportu- 
nity to the Peshwa to obtain a footing there independently of the 
English or of Dém4ji. He had recently had dealings with the former 
in the expeditions against Angria of Kolaba, and as the merchants had 
found him one of the most stable and powerful rulers of the country, 
they were willing to treat with him for the future security of their 
buildings and goods in Surat. Taking &dvantage of Déméji’s confine- 
ment, Balaji sent Ragundthrdv to Gujarat. This leader, afterwards 
so well known as Raéghoba, took possession of a few tdlukas in 
the north-east of the province, but was recalled to the Dakhan 
before he could’ approach Surat. Jawan Mard Khén also took 
advantage of Daém4ji’s absence to make an expedition into Sorath 
and Kathidvada where the Gdikwdr family had now established 
themselves permanently. 


The news of these two expeditions made Damaji very eager: to 
return to his province; and as he had full information as to Balaji’s 
plans with regard to Gujarat, he bribed freely, and in order to 
regain his liberty consented to much harsher terms than he would 
otherwise have done. He agreed to maintain an army for defence 
and collection purposes in Gujarat, as well as to furnish a contingent 
to the Peshwa’s army in the Dakhan, and to contribute towards the 
support of the Raja, now in reality a state-prisoner dependent upon 
the wishes of his minister. The Gdikwar was also to furnish the 
tribute due on account of the Ddbhdde family, whom the Peshwa 
was apparently trying to oust from the administration altogether. 
After deducting the necessary expenses of collection and defence, 
half the surplus revenue was to be handed over to the Peshwa. 
Even after acceding to all these proposals, the Gdikwdr was not at 
once released. The Peshwa protracted the negotiations, as he had 
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to contend against a factious court party in whose counsels he knew 
Démaji would play a leading part when once set‘at liberty. At last, 
however, after agreeing to a final request that he would assist 
Raghunathrav against Surat, Damaji was allowed to g6. There was 
at this time one Pandurang Pant levying tribute on behalf of the 
Peshwa in Cambay and Ahmeddbéd. The Nawdb of Cambay, not 
having any reason to like or trust his neighbour the Gdéikwar, had 
persuaded the Peshwa atthe time the partition of the Maratha 
rights over Gujardt was being settled at- Poona, to take Cambay 
into his share of the province. The Nawab bought off the agent of 
his ally with a preseut of guns and cash. The ruler of Ahmedabad 
also came to terms with the Mardthds, so Pandurang was at liberty 
to go and see if he could find equal good fortune’in Sorath. 


Damaji now came back with a fresh army, which was soon rein- 
forced by Raghundthravy. They marched towards Ahmedabad, and 
Jawin Mard Khdn was too late to intercept them before they 
invested the capital. He managed, however, by a bold movement 
to enter the town, but after a long siege was obliged to capitulate 
and march out with the honours of war. The Mardthds conferred 
on him an estate in the north-west of Gujarat, which, however, was 
recovered by them some time afterwards. : 


After taking possession of Ahmeddbdd in April 1753, Raghu- 
nathrdv went to Sorath, and on his return extorteda large sum as 
tribute from the Nawdb of Cambay. He left a deputy in Ahmedé- 
bad, who marched against the same chief again in 1754, but on this 
occasion he could levy no tribute. As the Nawdb had firmly 
established himself and considerably enlarged his-dominions, the 
Peshwa’s deputy marched against him in person a second time, but 
was defeated and taken prisoner. The nominee of Raghundthrav 
procured his release, and the Peshwa’s deputy continued to demand 
arrears of tribute for his master till he obtained an agreement to 
pay at a future date. He then retired to the Dakhan, and the 
Nawab, taking advantage of the lull to strengthen his army, cap- 
tured Ahmedabad from the Maratha garrison and established him- 
self in the city. After a while Dimdji and.Khanderdv Géaikwar, 
with an agent sent direct by the Peshwa, arrived before the town 
and commenced a siege. It was not until April 1757 that the 


.Mardthas again entered the city. The Nawab surrendered after 


the Mardthds had fully ratified the conditions .he himself had 
proposed. 


Saydjirav, son of Démdji, remained in Ahmedabad on behalf of 


"his father, and the Peshwa’s agent Saddshiv put in a deputy in his 


turn and went himself to Surat. Here he was soon joined by 
Say4ji, who had to arrange the shares of the tribute in accordance 
with the partition treaty of 1751. Next year a body of Maratha 
troops was sent to the aid of the Rav of Kachh, who was engaged 
in an expedition against Thatta in Sindh. Saddshiv lent the Naw4b 
of Cambay some money on the part of the Peshwa to enable him to 
liquidate the arrears of pay due to his army, but a year afterwards 
the Maratha army appeared at the town gates with a demand for 
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two years’ arrears of tribute in full, amounting to Rs, 20,000. The 
‘Nawab managed to raise this sum, and thé Mardthés moved south. 
Daimaji was at this time in Poona. 


The Peshwa had supported Syed Achchan of Surat with the view 
of putting him under an obligation so as to secure some future 
advantages, and this year lent him some troops as a bodyguard. 
The Nawdb of Cambay, who was also indebted to the ministerial 
party, left his dominions to pay a visit to the Peshwa at Poona. 
Khanderév meanwhile plundered Landvéda and [Idar, whilst 
Saydjir4v was similarly engaged in Sordth. 

Diméji Gdikwdr accompanied the Peshwa to Delhi, and was one 
of the few Maratha leaders that escaped after the defeat at Panipat. 
On his return to Gujar4t he successfully opposed an expedition 
by the Nawab of Cambay against Balasinor and re-took the estates 
of Jawin Mard Khan. He also strengthened his position in Sorath 
and Kithidvadaagainst the Peshwa’s party. 

The Peshwa, being hard pressed by his rival the Nizdim, began in 
this year to make overtures to the East India Company’s officers in 
-Bombay, with a view to getting the aid of European artillery and 
gunners. He at first offered to give up a valuable tract of land in 
Jdmbusar. But the English would accept no territory but the island 
of Sdlsette, the town of Bassein, and the smallislands in the harbour 
of Bombay. These the Maratha government declined to give up, so 
negotiations were broken off. 


Next year Raghunathrav, as guardian of the son of Balaji, named 
Madhavray, who was still a minor, conferred the title of Sendpati on 
one of the Jadhav family who had formerly borne it. The adminis- 
tration of Gujarét, however, which had always accompanied the 
title when held by the Dabhade family, was left practically in the 
hands of Daéméji, and no mention of any transfer of it was made at 
the time Jadhav was appointed commander-in-chief, - Discontented 
with the empty honour thus conferred, Ramchandra, the new 
Sendpati, joined the Nizam’s party, and on account of this defection 
the Peshwa, two years afterwards, cancelled the appointment and 
restored the office to the Ghorpade family, one of whose members 


had held it long before. This put an end to the connection of - 


Gujarat with the chief military dignity of the Maratha state. 


After M4dhavrdv Balaji came of age he had constantly to be on 
this guard against the plots of his uncle Raghundthrav, who had 
refused to accept the share in the government offered him by the 
young Peshwa. Raghundthrdv, perhaps instigated by his wife, had 


no doubt great hopes of obtaining a share in the whole power of the . 


administration, and suspecting Madhavrdv to be aware of his designs, 
looked upon all the overtures made by the latteras jntended in 
some way or other to entrap him. He therefore collected an army 
of some 15,000 men in Baglén and Nasik, and hoping to be joined 
on his way by Jdnoji Bhonslé, advanced towards Poona, In his 
army was Govindrdy, son of Damaji Géikwar, with a detachment of 
his father’s troops. The Peshwa, without giving Jénoji time to effect 
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a junction with Raghunathrav, even if he had been prepared to do 
so, defeated his uncle’s army at Dhorap, a fort in the Ajunta range, 
and carried off Raghob4 and Govindrav to Poona, where they wére 
placed in confinement. 


Not long after this action Damdji died. He had brought the - 
fortunes of the Gdikwar house to the highest pitch they ever reached 
and not long after his death the family influence began to decline. 
It was his personal authority alone that was able to counteract the 
usual tendency of quasi-independent Maratha states towards disinte- 
gration, especially when they are at a distance from the central power. 
Khanderdv and Saydjir4v had shown frequent signs of insubordi- 
nation (as for instance in their espousal of the cause of Rangoji) and 
a desire to establish themselves in an independant position, but the 
sagacity of Damaji foresaw the advantage such a partition would 
give an enemy like the Peshwa, and his tact enabled him to preserve 
unity in his family, at least in resistance to what he showed them 
to be their commun foe. 


The quarrel for the succession that arose on Dam4j’s death was the 
first step towards the breaking up of the Gaikwar's power. Daéméaji 
had three wives. By the first he had Govindrdv, who however was 
born after Saydjirdv, the son by the second wife. His sons by the 
third wife were Man4ji and Fatesingh. Govindréy was in confine- 
ment at Poona near the court, and therefore in a position to offer 
conditions for the confirmation of his rights without loss of time. 


In the Hindu law current amongst Mardthds, there are to be found - 
precedents in favour of the heirship of either Govindrav or Sayajirav. 
Some authorities. support the rights of the son of the first wife 
whether he be the eldest or not, others again regard simply the 
age of the claimants, deciding in favour of the first born, of whatever 
wife he may be the son. Rdamrdv Shastri, the celebrated adviser of 
Madhavrav Peshwa, is said to have expressed an opinion in favour 
of the rights of Saydjirav. Govindray, however, was on the spot 
where his influence could be used most extensively. Sayaji, more- 
over, was an idiot and a puppet in the hands of his half brother 
Fatesingh. Govindrav applied at once for investiture with the title 
of Sena-Khas-Khel. A payment of 50} lakhs of rupees to the 
Peshwa on account of arrears of tribute and a fine for his conduct in 
taking part with Raghobd was a strong argument in his favour, and 
when he agreed to a tribute previously demanded from his father 
of Rs. 7,79,000 yearly and to maintain a peace contingent at Poona , 
of 3000 horse, to be increased by a thousand more in time of war, 
there could be little doubt as to the legitimacy of his claim, and 
he was duly invested with his father’s title and estate. 


For reasons not apparent Saydji’s claims were not brought forward 
till nearly two years later. Govindrdv had never been allowed to 
join his charge in Gujarat, so that he’ could exercise no interference 
in that direction, and the court affairs in the Dakhan left perhaps 
little time for the disposal of Say4jirav’s application, even if it had 
been made. Saydji had entrusted his interests to F atesingh, a man 
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of considerable ability, who came at once to Poona to get a reversal - 


of the recognition of Govindrav. The Peshwa was glad to have this 
opportunity of undoing so much of DéimAji’s work and dividing the 
Géikwa4r family against itself, so using the verdict of R&ém Shastri 
as his weapon, he cancelled the former grant in favour of Govindrav, 
and appointed Saydéjirdv with Fatesingh as his mutdlik or deputy. 
The latter, by agreeing to pay an extra sum of 6} lakhs of rupees 
annually, got permission to retain the Poona contingent of Gdikwar 
horse in Gujarat, on the pretext that Govindrdv would probably 
attack his brothers on -the earliest opportunity. Thus, whatever 
happened, all went to the profit of the Peshwa’s party and to the 
injury of the tax-paying Gujarat ryot. 

Fatesingh retired in triumph to Baroda, and opened negotiations 
with the English in Surat, as he had been endeavouring to do for a 


year past without success. In January 1773, however, he succeeded . 


in getting an agreement from the Chief fer Affairs of the British 
Nation in Surat, that his share in the revenues of the town of Broach, 
which had been taken by storm in 1772 by the English, should not 
be affected by the change of masters. In the same year Nardyanrdv 
Peshwa was murdered, and Réghob& was invested by the titular 
king at Sdtdra with the ministerial robe of honour. Govindrdv 
Gdikwér, still in Poona, reminded the new Peshwa of the good 
offices of the Gdikwar family. at Dhorap and -elsewhere, and found 
means of getting reinstated as Send-Khds-Khel. In 1774 he set 
out for Gujarat, and collecting a fair number of adherents on his 
" Way, he attacked Fatesingh. After various engagements of little 
importance, the latter found himself shut into the city of Baroda, 
which was invested by Govindrav in January 1775, 


In the meantime Radghobé-had been driven from power by the 
intrigues of Brdhmans of a different class from that to which he 
belonged, headed by the afterwards well-known Nana Phadnis. 
The ex-Peshwa first betook himself towards Malwa, where he hoped 
to be joined or at least assisted, by Holkar and Sindia, As soon 
however as he got together some scattered forces he marched down 
the ‘l'4pti and opened negotiations with the English through Mr. 
Gambier, the chief at Surat.* The Bombay Government at once 
demanded the cession of Bassein, Silsette, and the adjacent islands. 
Raghoba refused, partly, in all probability, on account of the pride 
felt by the Maratha soldiery in their achievements before Bassein at 


the time of the great siege. He however offered valuable territory . 


in Gujarat, yielding a revenue of about eleven lakhs, and to pay six 
lékhs down and 1§ lakhs monthly for the maintenance of a European 
contingent with artillery. The English at Bombay were debating 
whether this offer should not be aceepted when news reached them 
that the Portuguese were about to organise an expedition tu re-take 
Bassein. Negotiations with Raéghoba were hastily broken off and a 
small force sent to forestall the rival Europeans. Before the end of 
1774, both Théna and Versova fort in Sdlsette had been taken. 


Raghobaé now heard that Sindia and Holkar had been bought 
ever by the ministerial party and would not come to his assistance. 
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Quickly moving his force down the river he reached Baroda in 
January 1775 with 10,060 horse and400 foot. He joined Goyindrav 
in investing that town, but sent meanwhile an agent to re-open the 
discussion of his proposals in the Bombay Council, This agent was 
captured by a party of Fatesingh’s horse whilst he was out on an 
expedition near Parnera on behalf of Govindrdv. On his release he 
repaired to Surat and took steps to get a treaty of alliance signed as 
soon as possible. © - 


The ministerial army of 30,000 men under Haripant Phadke 
entered Gujardt and obliged Govindray and Réghobda to raise the 
siege of Baroda and to retire towards the Mahi. - Fatesingh’s force 
then joined Haripant. An attack on all sides was made (Feb. 17th). 
Raéghoba, who was in the centre, was first charged, and before 
Govindrdv and Khanderdv Gdikwadr could come to his assistance his 
best officers were wounded, some of his Arab mercenaries refused 
to fight as large arrears of pay were due tothem, and he was defeated on 
both flanks. He fled to Cambay with only 1000 horse ; whilst the 
two Gdikwars and Mand4ji Sindia (Phadke) led the rest of the scattered 
army to Kapadvanj, where it was again set in order. The Nawdb of 
Cambay, fearing lest the Mardétha army should come in pursuit, shut 
the town gates on the fugitive and refused to give him shelter. 
Mr. Malet, chief of the English residents, who had been informed of 
the negotiations in progress between his Government and Raghoba, 
centrived to get the ex-Peshwa conveyed privately to Bhavnagar and 
from thence by boat to Surat. Here hearrived on February 28rd. 


The stipulations of the treaty negotiated by Narotamdas, agent 
of Raghobdé, and the Bombay Government were: The English 
to provide a force of 3000 men, of which 800 were to be Europeans 
and 1700 natives, together with a due proportion of artillery. 
In return for this Raghobd, still recognized as Peshwa, was to 
cede in perpetuity .Sdlsette, Bassein and the islands, Jambusar, and 
Olpad. He also made over an assignment of Rs, 75,000 out of 
the revenues of Anklesvar, the remaining portion of which district, 
together with Amod, Hansot, and Balsar was placed under British 
management as security for the monthly contribution of 1} lakhs for 
the support of the troops in his service. Healso promised to procure 
the cession of the Gaikwar’s share in the revenues of Broach. Sundry 
other provisions (dealing with different parts of the Maratha 
dominions) were inserted, Raghoba, being treated throughout as the 
representative of the Maratha kingdom. This treaty was signed on 
March 6th, 1775, at Surat, but on the previous day there had been 
a debate in the Council at Bombay as to the propriety of continuing 
to support Réghobé, as the news from Gujarat made the British 
authorities doubtful whether the contingent they had already sent to 
Surat was enough to ensure success. 


Just before the treaty was drawn up, at the end of February Lieut.- 
Colonel Keating had been despatched in command of 350 European 
infantry 800 sepoys 80 European artillerymen and 60 gun lascars with 


_ others, in all about 1500 men, ready for active service. This force 


landed at Surat four days after Raghoba had arrived from Bhavnagar. 
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Before receiving this token of the intention of the British to support 
Raghoba, the Nawab had treated the latter simply as a fugitive, but 
upon finding that the Bombay Government had determined to make 
the ex-Peshwa, their ally, he paid the customary visits and offered 
presents as to a superior. 

When the news reached Surat that Govindrav’s troops and the 
rest had been reorganized at Kapadvan}, it was determined to effect 
a junction with them by landing Colonel Keating’s detachment at 
Cambay and from thence marching north. 

.° Considerable delay otcurred in carrying out the first part of this 
proposal. First of all Raghob4 detained the army at Dumas! whilst 
he paid a visit of ceremony to the frequented temple of Bhimpor 
in the neighbourhood. Then again, the convoy met with contrary 
winds the whole way up the gulf, and it was not till March 17th that 
the contingent landed. The Nawab, accompanied by the British 
Resident, paid a visit- of ceremony .and presented nazarands to 
Réghoba as a sort of atonement for his previous discourtesy and 
neglect. The Mardthds, however, knowing that this change of tone 


was entirely due to the presence and alliance of the Europeans, © 


paid much more attention to the latter than to the Muhammadans. 


The British contingent encamped at a place called Nardyan- 
Sarovar, just north of the town. Here-they waited until the 
reinforcement from Bombay arrived, bringing the whole force up to 
the complement stipulated for in the treaty. -Raghoba’s army under 
Govindrav Gaikwa4r was reported to be moving southwards, and 
Colonel, Keating agreed to let it pass the Sdbarmati river before 
joining it. Meanwhile the enemy, said to number 40,000 infantry and 
12,000 cavalry, marched north to intercept Govindrdyv.- The latter, 
however, by forced marches succeeded in crossing the Sabarmati 
before the arrival of the ministerial army, and encamped a few miles 
north-east of Cambay at a place called Darmaj or Dara. Here 
Colonel Keating joined him about the middle of April. 


Govindrav’s army consisted of about 8000 fighting men and 
nearly 18,000 camp followers, These latter were chiefty Pindhdris 
who used to attach themselves to the camp of one of the Maratha 
chiefs,- on condition of surrendering to him half their plunder. 
Each chief kad his separate encampment, where he exercised 
independent .authority over his own troops, although bound to 
general obedience to the commander-in-chief of the whole army. 
The confusion of this arrangement is described by an eye-witness 
as utterly destructive of all military disciplme. To add to the 
cumbrousness of such an expedition, most of the Pindharis brought 
their wives and children with them, the cooking pots and plunder being 
carried on bullocks anal ponies, of which there were altogether nearly 
200,000 attached to the troops. In every camp there was a regular 
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bazar where cash payment or barter passed equally carrent, so that 
a premium was thus placed on the pilfering of small articles by the 
Pindhdris, whose stipulations as to plunder were confined neither to 
friend nor ‘enemy. 


When all needful preparations had been made, the army, accompa- 
nied by a battery of ten guns, besides mortars and howitzers, all of - 
which were mauned by Europeans, moved out against the enemy. 
The latter slowly retreated, burning the crops and forage and destroy- 
ing the water-supply on its way. On the 20th April the first engage- 
ment took place at Usamli, resulting in the repulse of the ministerial 
troops. On May Ist a similar skirmish on the banks of the Vdtrak - 
drove the ministerialists into Kaira. From this post they were driven 
after a series of slight engagements with the army of Raghobd, which 
crossed the river at Matar. Fatesingh now received a reinforcement 
of-10,000 horse under Khanderdv Gdikwér, but to counterbalance 
this aid, Sindia’and Holkar frgm some unexplained cause, connected 
probably with intrigues at Poona, withdrew from further co-operation 
with him. Colonel Keating was unable to follow up the advantages 


‘he had sata owing to the large proportion of cavalry in the enemy’s 


army. He therefore continued his march southwards, after persuading 
Raéghoba to spend the monsoon in Poona, where he would be on the 
spot to counteract intrigues, instead of at Ahmedabad, as had been at 
first proposed. 

On May 8th the army reached Nadiad, after repulsing on the 
road two attacks by the enemy’s cavalry. This result was obtained 
chiefly by means of the European light artillery. - Nadiad belongéd 
at this time to Khanderav Gdéikwér, and to punish his defection to 
Fatesingh, Raghoba inflicted a fine of 60,000 rupees on the town, 
The amount was assessed on the several castes in proportion to 
their reputed means of payment. The Bhits, a peculiar people of 
whom more hereafter, objected to being assessed, and slaughtered 
each other in public : so that the guilt of their blood might fall on the 
oppressor. The Brahmans, who also claimed exemption from all 
taxation, more astutely brought two old women of their caste into the 
market place and there murdered them. Having made this protest, 
both castes paid their contributions. Raghobd injudiciously wasted 
Seven days over the collection of this tine, and in the end only 
levied 40,000 rupees. - 


On May 34th the march was resumed, under the usual skirmish- 
ing onslaughts of the ministerial party. At Aras, where Raghob4 
had been defeated shortly before, he was in imminent danger of a 
second and still more serious discomfiture. An order mistaken by a 
British company, and the want of discipline on the part of Raghoba’s 
cavalry nearly led to a total defeat with great slaughter. The European 
infantry and artillery, however, turned the fortunes of the day. The 
troops of Fatesingh were allowed to approach in pursuit to withina 
few yards of the batteries, all the guns of which then opened on them 
with grape, the infantry meanwhile plying their smalk arms along - 


. the whole line. Fatesingh was obliged to withdraw his diminish- 


ed forces and the army of Raghoba received no further molesta- 
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tions from him on its way to the Mahi. Colonel Keating then - 


ordered a general move to Broach, where he arrived safely on 27th 
May, after a troublesome march through the robber-infested country 
between the Dhadhar river and. Amod. 

Here they remained until June 8th, when Colonel Keating was 
about to move south again, Luckily, as it turned out for him, 
the nearest ford was impassable and he had to march to one higher up 


at a place variously called Baba Pidra or Bava Pir. On his way °* 
thither he heard that Haripant, the ministerial commander-in-chief, . 


-was halting on the north bank by the ford ; he therefore pushed on 
to make an attack on the rear, but owing partly to timely informa- 
tion received and partly to the confusion caused by the irrepressibility 
of Righoba’s cavalry, Haripant had time to withdraw all his force 
except some bagage and ammunition, which, with a few guns, he 
was forced in the hurry of his passage across the river to leave behind, 
Colonel Keating then marched fourteen miles north from the ford and 
halted before proceeding to Dabhoi, a town belonging to Fatesingh. 
The general ignorance .of tactics and want of discipline in the 
’ native-army had determined Colonel Keating not to lead his force 
as far as Poona, but to spend the monsoon near Baroda. 


Raghoba detached one of his generals, Amir Khan, in pursuit of 


Ganeshpant, whom Hari Pant had left as his deputy in Gujarat. — 


Ganeshpant with a detachment of the ministerial army had separated 
from Hari at the Baba Pidra ford and found his way through the 
wild country on the north cf the Tapti towards Ahmedabad. He 
was finally caught by Amir Khan, 


Dabhoi was at this time in charge of a Brahman governor, who 
submitted on the approach of Raghoba’s army. Colonel Keating 
quartered his force in the town, but Raghoba, after exacting a lev 
of three lakhs of rupees, encamped at Bhildpur on the Dhadhar, ten 
miles from Dabhoi. Here he began to negotiate with Fatesingh 

-in Baroda through the mediation of Colonel Keating. Fatesingh 
was all the more ready to come to definite terms of agreement, as he 
knew that Govindrav was on the watch to recover Baroda, 


It is not certain what the terms proposed and agreed to really 
were. The only record of them is a copy sent in 1802 to the 
Resident at, Poona by Governor Duncan. According to this docu- 
ment Govindrdv was to lose his pension and to occupy the same 
position as before the accession of Raghobé. Khanderdv was to 
revert ta the situation in which he had been placed by Damaji. The 
provision of the treaty of the 6th March regarding the Gdaikwar’s 
claims on Broach was ratified, and as a reward for the mediation of 
the Bombay Government, the Gdikwadr ceded to the British in 

erpetuity the sub-divisions of Chikhliand Varidv near Surat and 
Koral on the Narbada. Before this treaty could be concluded, 
Colonel Keating received orders to withdraw his contingent into 
British territory and to leave Raghobd to manage for himself, This 
change of policy was due to the disapproval by the Supreme Gov- 
ernment of the treaty of 6th March, which they alleged had been 
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M one is made inconsistently with the negotiations then being carried on 
A-D, 1760 - 1819. with the ruling powers at Poona as well as with the authority of the 
Calcutta Government. The treaty was therefore declared to be 
invalid and the troops in the field were ordered by the Supreme 
Government to be withdrawn at once into British garrisons. A special 
envoy, Colonel Upton, was sent from Bengal to negotiate a treaty 
with the Ministers in accordance with the views current in Calcutta. 


Withdrawal As soon as the roads were open Colonel Keating moved towards 
onthe vena Surat, but at the solicitation of Raghoba he disobeyed his orders 
Contingent. D : y. 
so far as to encamp at Kadod, about twenty miles east of Surat, but 
not in British territory. Here he awaited the results of the 
overtures of Colonel Upton. This envoy remained at Poona from 
the 28th December 1775 till the Ist March 1776, on which date 
Negotiations he signed the treaty of Purandhar, in which the office only and not 
ep hoon: the name of the Peshwa is mentioned. By this compact the Peshwa 
eeded all claims on the revenue of Broach together with land in the 
neighbourhood of that town to the British. He also paid twelve 
Jakhs of rupees in compensation for the expenses of the war. 
Salsette was to be either retained bye the English or restored in * 
exchange for territory yielding three lakhs of rupeés annually. The 
cessions made by Fatesingh Gdikwadr were to be restored to him if 
the Peshwa’s Government could prove that he had no right to make 
_ them without due authorization from Poona. The treaty of the 6th 
March was declared null and void. Rdghob4 was to disband his army 
and take a pension. If he resisted, the English were to give him 
no assistance. If he agreed to the terms proposed, he was to live at 
Kopargaon! on the Goddvari with an ample pension. When he 
received information as to the terms of the new treaty, he at once 
declined to accept the pension, and, as he could not understand the 
position of the Bombay Government with regard to that at Calcutta, 
he proceeded to offer still more favourable terms for further assist 


: ance. 
Peghore at Raghobé was at Mandvi’ on the Tapti when he was finally given to 
Tee understand that the British could no longer aid him. He thereupon 


took refuge in Surat with two handred followers. The rest of his 
army which had been ordered to disperse, gathered round Surat, 
on pretence af waiting for the payment of the arrears due to them. 
As their attitude was suspicious, and there were rumours of an 
expedition having started from Poona under Haripant to subduo 
them, the Bombay Government garrisoned Surat and Broach with 
all the forces it could spare. . 

Colonel Upton meanwhile offered Raghobd, on behalf of ‘the 
ministers, a larger pension with liberty of residing at Bendres 
This also was declined, and the ex-Peshwa fled to Bombay, where 
he liyed on a monthly pension allotted him by the Government, 





? Now in the Abmednagar district. 
*[n the Surat district ome thirty miles east of the city. 
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On 20th August 1776, a despatch of the Court of Directors 
arrived confirming the treaty of the 6th March 1775. At first the 
Bombay Government were inclined to take this as authorizing the 
retention of all the territory ceded, but on further deliberation it 
was decided that as.the treaty of Purandhar had beer ratified by the 
Supreme Government subsequent to the signing of the despatch, 
which was dated 5th April 1776, it was evident that the Court of 
Directors did not mean to uphold the previous engagement more 
than temporarily, or until the final treaty had been concluded. 


At the end of 1776, a Bombay officer was sent in place of Colonel 
Upton to be a resident envoy at Poona for the carrying out of the 


provisions of the treaty. Mr. Mostyn was the person selected, and’ 


he arrived in Poona in March 1777. He soon found that the 
ministers had little intention of adhering to the treaty, so he at once 
took up the question that he thought it most important to the Bombay 
Government to have settled, namely the relations of the Peshwa’s 
‘Court with Fatesingh Gdéikw4r as regards the cessions of territory. 
The ministers asserted that the Gdikwdrs merely administered 
Gujarat on the part of the Peshwa and were entirely dependent upon 
the Poona government, so that’ they could conclude no agreement 
with foreign states except with its approbation. Fatesingh did 
not deny the dependence, but evaded the question of his right to 


make direct treaties and claimed the restitution of the cessions’ 


on the ground that Raghundthrav had failed to perform his part of 
the stipulations. The point was discussed for some time, and at last 
the question of dependence seems to have been let drop, for in 
February 1778 Fatesingh paid up the arrears of tribute, made the 
usual presents to the ministers and their favourites, and was again 
invested with the title of Send-Khds- Khel, 


In October a despatch from the Court of Directors reached the 
Governments of Bengal and Bombay, disapproving of the treaty of 
Purandhar, but ratifying it on the principle offactum valet. It was 
suggested, however, that in case of evasion on the part of the 
ministers, a fresh treaty should be concluded with Raghobd on the 
lines of that of 1775. ; 

In November 1778 it was rumoured that the ministers in Poona 
were intriguing with the French, so the Bombay Government took 
this opportunity of entering into a treaty with Rdghobé, who was 
still in Bombay. He confirmed the grants of 1775, and as security 
for the pay of the British contingent that was to help in placing 
him onthe Peshwa’s throne in Poona, he agreed to assign the revenues 
of Balsdr and the remainder of Anklesvar, as he had done before. 
He stipulated, however, that his own agents should collect the dues 
from these districts, and that the British should take charge of 
them only in case of the full sum due not being paid and then 
merely as a temporary measure. 

On the 22nd November 1778 the force moved out of Bombay, and 
by dint of mismanagement and internal dissension the campaign was 
brought to an end by the convention of the 16th January 1779. 
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Under this agreement, all possessions in Gujarat acquired since the 
time of Madhavréy Peshwa were to be restored by the British, 
together with Salsette, Uran, and other islands. Raghoba was to be 
made over to Sindia’s charge, and a separate treaty assigned to 
Sindia the sovereignty of Broach. : 


The Council at Bombay disavowed the convention and’ were 
inclined to adhere only to the clause allotting Broach to Sindia. 
Mr. Hornby proposed to the Supreme Government an alliance with 
Fatesingh, engaging to free him from depeudence on the Poona 
Government and to reconcile the disputants within the Gdikwér 


- family itself. After the arrival of General Goddard with reinforce- 


ments from Bengal the Governor General approved of the alliance 
proposed with, Fatesingh as head of the Baroda state, but specially 
declined to admit any participation or support in the family disputes. 
The British were to conquer for themselves the Peshwa’s share of 
Gujarat, if they were able to do so. 


Raghobé, meanwhile, who had been given over tu Sindia to be 
conveyed to Bundelkhand, escaped with the connivance of his custo- 
dian and fled to Broach. ‘This was evidently a move calculated 
by Sindia to bring on hostilities between Nana Phadnis, the head 
of the ministerial party, aud the English. General Goddard, who 
was conducting the negotiations with Poona on the part both of the 
Supreme Government and of the Government of Bombay, received 
Réghoba on June 12th, but evaded any proposals for a direct 
alliance. At the end of the rains of the same year, information was 
received by the English that a coalition against them had been 
formed by the Marathas, the Nizim, and Hyder Ali of Mysor. The 
rumour was partially confirmed by the demand by Nana Phadnis 
for the cession of Salsette and the person of Raghobd as _prelimina- 
ries to any treaty. No answer was given, but reinforcements were 
called for and the overtures with Fatesingh pushed forward. This 
chief prevaricated about the terms of the treaty and evidently did 
not like to enter into any special engagement that might perhaps 
bring down upon him the Poona army. General Goddard therefore 
advanced on Ist January 1780 against Dabhoi, which was garrisoned 
by the Peshwa’s troops from the Dakhan, whilst the English in 
Broach expelled the Maratha officers from their posts and re-took 
possession of Anklesvar, Hansot, and Amod. On January 20th 
Dabhoi was evacuated by the Mardthds and occupied by General 
Goddard. Fatesingh now showed himself willing to enter into the 


proposed treaty, and on the 26th January 1780 signed an offensive 
and defensive alliance. i 


In the re-opening of hostilities there was no mention of Réghobé: 
but the ground given was simply the non-fulfilment on the part of 
the Peshwa of his treaty engagement. Raghobd& remained under 
English supervision in the enjoyment of a large allowance. Dabhoi 
was occupied by an English civil officer with a detachment of irregu- 
lars, and General Goddard moved towards AhmedabAd. , 
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By the treaty of 1780 the Peshwa was to be excluded from Gujarat. 
To avoid confusion in collection, the district north of the Mahi was 
to belong entirely to the share of the Giikwdr. The English were 
to enjoy the whole district south of the Tapti, together with the 
Gaikwdr share in the revenue of Surat. In return for the support 
the English were to give him in withholding tribute fron the Peshwa, 
Fatesing ceded Sinor on the Narbada and the Gaikwéar’s villages 
round Broach. ‘These cessions, however, were not to have effect 
until Fatesingh was in possession of Ahmedabad. The contingent 
of 3000 horse was to be still furnished by the Gdikwdr government. 


As soon as these conditions were agreed upon, General Goddard 
went with his own army and the contingent furnished by Fatesingh 
to Ahmedibad. After encamping before it for five days, he took 
the city by storm on 15th Febraary 1780, 


Sindia and Holkar had combined their forces against the English 
and were marching up Gujarat, plundering on their way. They were 
opposed by General Goddard, who marched across the Mahi early in 
March. ‘he allies turned off towards Champdner without risking a 
pitched battle on the plain. Sindia at once opened negotiations 
with the view of wasting time during the fair season. His first 
proposal was that R4éghobdé should be sent to Jhdinsi, where Sindia 
had allotted him an estate, and that Bajirdv, Raghoba’s son, should 
be appointed dirdn or manager of the Peshwa Madhavrav, who was 
aminor. Bajirdv himself was under age, so Sindia was, of course, 
to assume temporarily the reins of government. 


Goddard at once refused to force Righoba to take any course 
other than the one he should select of his own free will; for Sindia 
did not appear to be aware that the English were now at war with 
the ministers on their own account and not as allies of an ex-Peshwa, 
Negotiations were broken off and Sindia and Holkar dislodged from 
place after place without any decisive engagement being fought. General 
Goddard was preparing monsoon quarters for his army, when he 
heard that a division of a Maratha foree which had been plundering 
the Konkan in order to eut off supplies from Bombay had attacked 
parts of the Strat Athdvisi. He detached some troops under Lieut, 
Welsh and sent them to the south, whilst he remained himself on 
the Narbada. Lieut. Welsh drove back the marauders and took 
possession of the forts of Parnera, Indargad, and Bagvada. 

After the monsoon of 1780, General Goddard went to besiege 
Bassein, leaving Major Forbes in charge of the Gujarat army. This 
officer posted one body of troops at Ahmedabdd for the protection of 
Fatesingh, another at Surat, and a third at Broach. Two battalions 
of Bengal infantry were sent to Sinor and some few men to Dabhoi, 

An attack was made by Sindia on the newly acquired district of 
Sinor, but Major Forbes successfully resisted it and Sindia’s position 
with regard to his own dominions was now such as to prevent him 
from sending more expeditions against Gujarat. 

The military necessities of other parts of India were such as to 
induce General Goddard to apply to Fatesingh for an increase to 
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his contingent, in accordance with the treaty of 1780, After some 
personal communications with this Chief in Gujardt, General Goddard 
was able to arrange with the Gaikwdr for the defence of part of that 
province and thus set free some European troops for service elsewhere. 


No further attack was made in this direction during the con- 
tinuance of the war which came to an end on 17th May 1782, The 
treaty of Salbai between an envoy of the Governor General on one 
side and Mahédaji Sindia as plenipotentiary for the Peshwa and 
minister of Poona on the other, replaced the Maratha territory in 
Gujarat exactly where it was on the outbreak of hostilities against 
Raghoba in 1775, It was, however, specially stipulated that no 
demand for arrears of tribute during the late hostilities should be 
made against the Gdikwér, a clause that led to misunderstandings 
many years later. The town of Broach was given over to Sindia in 
accordance with the secret negotiation of 1779 and the votes of the 
Bengal and Bombay Councils. The territory round Broach yielding 
a revenue of three ]akhs of rupees, ceded by the Peshwa, was likewise 
returned, Raghobaé was granted a pension of 25,000 rupees a month 
and allowed to select his own place of residence. He went to Kopar- 
gaon and there died a few months after the conciusion of the treaty 
of Salbai. Thus came to an end one of the chief sources of disturb- 
ance to the Poona government. For the next six years no event of 
any political importance took place in Gujarat, which province was 
left. almost entirely to the administration of the Gdikwar family. 

In 1789, however, Fatesingh died, leaving Saydjirdv without a 
guardian, Miandji, a younger brother, at once seized the reins of 
government and began the usual sort of negotiations to secure his 
recognition by the Poona government. He paid a nazardna of 
3,138,000 rupees and agreed to pay up thirty-six lakhs of rupees as 
arrears, though it is not clear on what account, unless that sum 
had accrued since the treaty of Sdlbai, or was part of the long 
standing account left open by Déméji in 1753. Mandji, however, 
was not allowed to succeed to the post of guardian without opposition. 
Govindrav Gdikwér was living at Poona, and, though he had himself 
little influence with the Peshwa’s immediate adherents, he had managed 
to secure the then powerful Sindia on his side. This chief, since his 
recognition as plenipotentiary at the treaty of Sélbai, had been gradu- 
ally making good his position with the Peshwa and his favourites 4s 
well as with the leading Maratha nobles, so as to be able to successfully 
oppose Nana Phadnis when the time came for a coalition of the 
outlying chiefs against the ministerial party. Govindrdv offered his 
son Anandrév as husband for the daughter of Sindia, a proposal 
which it 1s not probable that he ever intended to carry out. 
grant of three lakhs of rupees was also promised, in return for which 
Sindia allowed his garrison in Broach to assist Govindrdv’s illegitimate 
son Kanhoji to reach Baroda, M4n4ji applied to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment on the grounds that the steps taken by Govindraév were 
contrary to the provisions of the treaty of 1760. As however this 
kreaty had been abrogated by the later agreement at Sdlbai, the 


Bombay Government declined to interfere; M<Andji’s agents at’ Poon 
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contrived to get Ndna Phadnis to propose a compromise, to which 
however Govindrdv, at the instigation probably of Sindia, declined to 
accede. Before any decision was reached Madndji died. 


Nana detained Govindrav in Poona till he had agreed to hold by 
Former stipulations and to cede to the Peshwa the Gaikwir’s share in 
the districts south of the Tapti together with his share of the Surat 
customs. To this the Gevernment of Bombay demurred as an in- 
fraction of the provision of the Salbai treaty whereby the integrity 
of the Gdikwdr’s possessions was assured. Ndna Phadnis at once 
withdrew his proposals, Govindrdv at Jast jomed his brother at 
Baroda on 19th December, and took up the office of regent. 


For two years Gujar4t remained quiet. In 1796 Bajirdv, son of 
Raghobd, suceeded to the Peshwa’s dignity and at once appointed 
his younger brother, ten years of age, governor of Gujardt. In 
accordance with Mardtha custom a deputy was sent to take charge 
of the province, one A’ba Shelukar, and he too seems to have 
administered vicariously, for next year (1797) we find him amongst 
those taken prisoners with Nana Phadnis when that minister was 
treacherously seized by Daulatrav Sindia in the Dakhan. Aba was 
released on promising to pay ten ldkhs of rupees as ransom. He 
then joined his appointment as subhedar in order to take measures to 
get together the money he required. 

Bajirav Peshwa was anxious to embroil Aba with Govindrav, whom 
he knew to be favourable to Nana Phadnis and too powerful to be 
allowed to acquire influence beyond the reach of head-quarter super- 
vision. A cause of quarrel soon arose. Daulatray pressed Aba for 
part payment of the above ten lakhs, and the latter being unable to 
squeeze enough out of his own territory, forced contributions from 
some of the villages administered by the Gdikwar. Govindrav at once 
took up arms against him and applied for aid to the Enghsh Agent 
at Surat. In this city Governor Jonathan Duncan had just assumed 
chief authority in aecordance with an agreement between the English 
and the Nawab. Duncan was anxious to secure for his government 
the land roynd Surat and the Gdikwdr’s share in the chauth of the 
town and district. Govindrdv, when this demand was made, referred 
the Governor to Poona, knowing that under the treaty of Sélbai 
the British Government had no more right to acquire a share of the 
Gdikwar territory than the Poona authorities had when they made a 
somewhat similar demand in 1793, which was withdrawn as stated 
_ above. Before the reference could be made, Aba was penned up by 

Govindrav’s own army in Ahmedab4d and forced to surrender that 
city. He was kept in confinement for more than seven years. 


In the same year (1799) the Peshwa, apparently without formally 
revoking the appointment of his brother Chimn4ji as Subheddr, gave 
Govindrav a farm for five years of his whole rights in Gujarat, at the 
rate of five lakhs of rupees a year, These rights included shares in the 
KAthidvada and Sorath tribute, the revenue of Petldd, Napad, Ranpur, 
Dhandhuka, and Gogha, together with ric'‘s to certain customs dues 
in Cambay and a share in the revenue of the city of Ahmedabad, 
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Govindrdv unforttmately died a month before this farm was formally 
made over by the Peshwa. : 


As had happened at the death of Daém4ji, so again now, the heir 
Anandriv was all but an idiot and quite incapable of managing his 
affairs. The disputes as to the guardianship again set the whole state 
in confusion. Kdnhoji.a son of Govindréy by a Rajputni princess 
of Dharampor, who had been the first agent of his father in Baroda 
in 1793, had been put in prison for refusing to give place to Govind- 
ray when the latter at length joined him at Baroda. At the death of 
Govindrav, Kanhoji managed to obtain his liberty and to secure the 
ascendancy in the counsels of his weak-minded elder brother. He 
assumed, in fact, the whole government. His arrogant conduct in 
this new position excited the Arab guard against him and he was 
again thrown into confinement. His mother Gajrabéi, who was a 
refugee in Surat, endeavoured to get assistance from the English there, 
and at the same time made overtures to Malhér, son of Khanderay 
Gaikwdr, who had formerly been one of Govindrdv’s bitterest 
opponents. : 


Meanwhile the administration of the Gdikwér’s affairs passed into 
the hands of Ravji and Babaji Appa, two brothers who had been 
brought to Baroda in 1793 by Govindray himself. Ravji took charge 
of the civil work, whilst Babéji undertook the military duties, which 
at that time consisted in great measure in collecting the revenue by 
show of foree. These two ministers, on hearing of the proceedings of 
Gajrabdi, outbid her fur the aid of the Bombay Government. In 
addition to the cessions formerly offered by Govindrav, they were 
willing to give up Chikhli aleo. Matters were precipitated by the 
successes of Malhdrav in the field. Ravji offered to subsidize five 
European battalions, and Governor Duncan took upon himself the 
responsibility of sending an auxiliary force of 1600 men under Major 
Walker to act with the troops of Ravji and Babdji north of Abmeda- 
bad. Reinforcements were afterwards sent up, but the campaign 
was not closed till April 1802, when the fort of Kadi had been taken 
by storm. Malhdrdy surrendered and a residence in Nadiad. was 
assigned him with a liberal pension out of the revenues of that sub- 
division. The fort of Sankheda, which had been held by Ganpatrav 
Géikwar for his cousin Malhdrav, was soon after this reduced and 
the country for a time pacified. 


In March Raévji had an interview at Cambay with Governor Duncan, 
which was followed on June 6th by a definite treaty, -of which the 
groundwork had heen previously sketched in anticipation of the 
reduction of the revolted Gdikwdrs, Two thousand men, besides 
artillery, were to be subsidized and a jaiddid or assignment for their 
payment was made on the revenue of Dholka and the part of Nadidd 
not assigned to Malhdrrdv. Chikhli was given to the British in 
reward for their aid in storming Kadi, and Residents were to be 
appointed reciprocally. A large sum of money was borrowed by 
Ravji, partly from Bombay partly from Baroda bankers, to pay off 
the arrears due to about 7000 Arab mercenaries, who had usurped 4 
great deal of objectionable influence in citil affairs at the Gaikwar’s 
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capital. Major Walker was appointed Resident and proceeded to 
Baroda on 8th June. 


On the same day was signed a secret compact assuring Ravyji of 
the support of the British Government and awarding him a village 
out of the territory ceded by the treaty of June 6th. It was deemed 
advisable by the British Government to have at the Baroda court 
some leading personage who might, in the present state of the relations 
bet iveen Bombay and Poona, further the designs of the former govern- 
ment in preventing a recurrence of the coalition of Mardtha powers. 
Ravji was sure of his reward if he served British interests, whilst in 
case of the reorganization of a Maratha confederacy the state he was 
administering would probably play but a very subordinate part in 
subsequent events. 

The treaty of June 6th was disapproved by the Court of Directors 
as being in direct contravention of the treaty of Sdlbai. Before, how- 
ever, any orders had been issued by the Home authorities to restore 
to the Gaikwér the territory he had ceded, the Peshwa, out of regard 
for whom the treaty had been disavowed, was a fugitive before the 
army of Holkar, and by December had ratified these very concessions 
at the treaty of Bassein. .By this treaty the Peshwa virtually placed 
his independence in the hands of the British. He ceded his share of 
Surat, thus giving them sole control over that district. In payment 
of the subsidiary force required he handed over territory in Gujarat, 
the revenue of which amounted to 12,28,000 rupees, and finally he 
constituted the British Government arbiter in the disputes between 
his government and tha‘ of Baroda. The grants made by the Gaikwar 
for the support of the subsidiary force amounted in 1802 to 7,80,000 

_ rupees. 

Major Walker attempted to negotiate with the Arab guard, but 
the greater part of them flew to arms and released Kanhoji Gdikwir. 
The latter then tried té collect an army near Baroda, and succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the person of Anandraév the titular 
ruler. The British force then took Baroda by storm, after which 
most of the Arabs submitted, except a few who joined Kanhoji. The 
rest took the arrears due to them and left the country. Kanhoji 
was not subdued till February 1803. Malhadrréy meanwhile had 
broken out in rebellion in Kathiavada and was plundering the Maratha 
possessions there. Babayi Appdj: anda young officer named Vithal 
Devaji (or Divanji) led the operations against him ; and tothe latter 
belongs the honour of having captured this troublesome member of 
the ruling family. The estate of Nadiad, which had been assigned 
to Madhavrdo by Govindrdy, was resumed by Ravji Appaji and 
made over in its entirety to the British Government. A treaty, 
supplementary to that of 1802, was drawn up guaranteeing this cession 
as wellas the ‘udm or free gift of the fort and district of Kaira, 
“out of gratitude for the support given in the recent troubles to the 
Gaikwar's honour and for assistance in securing the good of the 
State.” 
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Very-soon after this agreement Ravji applied for an ‘addition to 
the subsidiary force, in payment of which he assigned Matar Mahu- 
dha and the customs of Kim-Kathodra, a station about seventeen 
miles north of Surat. His reason for strengthening the subsidiary 
force appears to have been that owing to the reduction of the Arabs, 
his own force was not enovgh to guard even the frontier, and that a 
great part of that duty fell on the European contingent, which was 
numerically insufficient for service on so extended a scale. This 
was the last public act of note on the part of Ravji Appa, who died 
in July 1803, after adopting one Sitdram to succeed to his estate. 


Whilst these arrangements were being carried out at Baroda, 
Bajirdv Peshwa, chafing at the dependence to which his straits of the 
previous winter had reduced him with regard to the English, was 
actively propagating dissension between Sindia and the Calcutta 
Government. Not long after, the war that had been some time 
imminent broke out, and a contingent of 7352 men from Gujarat 
was ordered to the field. In August or September Broach and 
Pavdgad! both fell to the British. 


Under the treaty of Sirjé Anjangaon in December 1803, both Pava- 
gad and Dohad were restored to Sindia, but Broach remained British. 
By this means one of the rising Mardtha powers was extruded from 
the centre to the outlying portion of the province. The employment 
of all the British contingent against Sindia’s possessions in Gujarat 
precluded Major Walker from furnishing any portion of the army 
that was annually sent to collect the tribute in Kathidvada. Ravji 
Appaji had expressly stipulated that some part of the contingent 
might be so used when it could be spared from its main duties. The 
Supreme Government agreed to the proposal when made by Gover- 
nor Duncan, on the grounds of the advantage both to the Gaikwar 
and the tributaries of employing on this disagreeable duty a strong 
and well-disciplined force. Already some of the tributaries had 
made overtures to Major Walker with a view to obtaining British 
protection against powerful neighbours. Governor Duncan was in 
favour of accepting the duty of protection and also of helping the 
Gaikwar’s commander in his expeditions through the peninsula on 
these grounds. Firstly, the officer in command could exercise a 
certain supervision over the collections in which the British as part 
assignees had a direct interest. Secondly, a way could thus be 
opened for the acquisition of a port on the coast from which the 
intrigues, supposed to be carried on by agents from the Isle of France, 
could be’ watched and counteracted. From such a point, too, the 
views of the Bombay Government as regards Kachh could be 
promoted. Thirdly, the commandant could take steps to improve 
the system of forcible collections, and towards abolishing the bar- 
barous features of this rude method of levying tribute. He could 
also, perhaps, suggest some system by which the advantages of all 
three parties concerned would be better secured than by reliance on 
the uncertainty of temporary expeditions, The fourth and last 
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reason given savours strongly of the Maratha policy of the time, of THe 
which the leading maxim was Divide et impera. It was represented ManaTHAs, 
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that Babdji, who had successfully collected the tribute during 
1802-03 and whose subordinate and companion Vithal Devdji was 
a person of similar energy and capability, might possibly acquire too 
great influence if left in a quasi-independent command at sucha 
distance from the Court. It was politic, then, to join with the force 
under his command a strong foreign body, thus dividing both the 
power and the responsibility. The war with Sindia caused these 
proposals to fall into abeyance for some time. 


Meanwhile the Resident at Poona was doing his best to secure for Renewal of 
the: Gdikwdr a further lease for ten years of the farm of the re 
Peshwa’s dominions in Gujarat, so that the inconveniences of dual Aer 
government might be avoided. In October 1804 a ten years’ farm 
was granted in the name of Bhagvantrav Gdikwar at an annual rate 
of 43 lakhs of rupees. 


This grant led to the consolidation of all previons engagements _ The Britishand 
- into a single-treaty, which was signed in April 1805. Previous ° the G4ikwér, 
agreements were confirmed and the whole brought into consonance ae 
with the treaty of Bassein. Districts yielding 11,70,000 rupees per 
annum were made over for the support of the subsidiary force, and 
arrangements were also made for the repayment of the cash loan 
advanced by the British Government in 1802, when the liquidation 
of the arrears due to the Arabs was a matter of urgent political 
necessity. The British contingent was to be available in part for 
service in Kathiavdda, whenever the British Government thought 
such an employment of it advisable. 


Finally, the British Government was constituted arbiter in all 
disputes of the Gdikwar, not alone with foreign powers, but also in 
the adjustment of his financial transactions with the Peshwa his 
paramount power. These transactions, which ranged back from the 
capture of Damdji in 1751, had never been the subject of a formal 
investigation, and were by this time complicated by the numerous 
engagements with third parties into which both governments had 
been obliged to enter at their various moments of distress, Bdjirdv, 
who was apparently intriguing for a Maratha coalition against his 
new protectors, was careful not to bring before the notice of the 
chiefs, whose esteem he wished to gain, a provision which exhibited 
him as in any way dependent vpon the arbitration of a foreign 
power. He therefore granted the farm for ten years to the ™ 
Gdikw4r, as much by way of remanding for a time the proposed 
inquiries and settlement of their respective claims as for the purpose 
of diverting the attention of the British to the administration of 
this new appanage, whilst leaving him free scope for his intrigues 
in the Dakhan. He used, moreover, every pretext to defer the 
consideration of the Gdikwar question until he could make use of 
his claims to further his own designs. His success in preventing a 
discussion of these transactions is apparent by the fact that in the 
financial statement of the Gdikwar’s affairs made by Colonel 
Walker in 1804, no mention of the Poona demand is to be found. 
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No important event took place during the next year or two. 
Babaji relinquished the command of the force in Kathidvdda in favoer 
of Vithalrav Devaji, whilst he himself took part in the civil admin- 
istration at Baroda. The Resident, too, seems to have been like- 
wise engaged in internal matters and in securing the country against 
an invasion by Kanhoji, now a fugitive at the court of Holkar. 


In 1807 the Resident made over Aba Shelukar, late Sar Subheddr 
of the Peshwa, to the British Government, by whom he could be 
prevented from engaging in fresh conspiracies. After this Colonel 
Walker was at last enabled to leave Baroda in order to assist in the 
settlement of the Kathiavada tribute question, an object he had long 
had’ in view, but which the necessity for his continuous presence at 
the Gaikwiir’s capital had hitherto prevented him frow undertaking. 


The changes with regard to the collection of the tribute from the 
chiefs of Kathi4vada that were carried out in 1807 deserve a special 
description. Firstly, they placed the relations of the tributary to 
the paramount power on quite anew basis, Secondly, by them the 
British influence over both parties concerned was much increased 
and the connection between the governments of Bombay and Baroda 
drawn closer. Thirdly, they were subsequently, as will be seen 
hereafter, the subject of much discussion and delay in the settlement 
of the questions at issue between the Peshwa and the Gdikwir. And 
lastly, their effect was mest beneficial to both the chiefs and their 
subjects in removing the uncertainty that had hitherto pervaded the 


‘whole revenue administration of Kathidvada. 


Before entering on the details of the settlement itself, some 
description is necessary of the social and political state of* the 
peninsula at the time the changes were introduced. 


The greater part of the population of Kathidvdda consisted of two 


. classes, chiefs and cultivators, called Bhumids and ryots. The power 


of the chief ranged from the headship of a single village up to 
absolute jurisdiction over several score. The ryots were usually 


tenants long resident in the province. The chiefs were in almost’ 


every case foreigners, invaders from the north and north-east ; 
Muhammadan adventurers from the court of Ahmedabad ; Kathis 
animated by the love of plunder and cattle-lifting ; and Midnds and 
Vaghelas who had settled on the coast on account of the facilities it 
afforded for their favowrite pursuits of wrecking and piracy. More 
numerous than any others were the Rajputs, driven south by the 
disturbed state of their native kingdoms or by the restless spirit of 
military adventure to be found in a class where one profession alone 
is honourable. There is a certain uniformity in the building up of 
all these chieftainships. A powerfal leader, with a sufficient band of 
followers, oppressed his weaker neighbonrs till they were glad to 
come to terms and place themselves under his protection, so as both 
to escape themselves and to take their chance of sharing in the 
plunder of others. It frequently happened in the growth of one of 
these states that the bhdéydd or relations of the chief (who are sure 
to be numerous in a polygamous society) were influential enough to 
assume, in their turn, a partial independence and to claim recogni- 
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tion as a separate state. As a rule, however, they continued to 
unite with the head of the family against external foes, and only 
disagreed as to domestic administration. It is also noticeable that 
though so addicted to the profession of arms, the Rajputs cannot 
be called a military race; they possess few of the true military 
virtues ; hence the slowness of their advance, and their failure in 
competition with perhaps less courageous though more compact and 
pliable races. In Kéthidvdda fortified strongholds, formidable 
enough to an army moving rapidly without siege trains, arose in all 
. directions, and even villages were surrounded by a high mud wall as 
a protection against ‘cattle-lifters. 


The groundwork of these states being itself so unstable, their 
relations with each other were conducted on no principle but the law 
of the stronger. General distrust reigned throughout. Each chiet 
well knew that his neighbours had won their position as he had won 
his own by the gradual absorption of the weaker, and that they were 
ready enough whenever opportunity offered to subject his dominions 
to the same process, The administration of his territory consisted 
, merely in levying, within certain litnits sanctioned by long usage, as 
much revenue as would suffice to maintain himself and his forces in 
their position with regard to the surrounding states. Whena foreign 
enemy appeared there was no co-operation among¢t the local chiefs 
‘in resistance. It was a point of honour not to yield except ‘to a 
superior force. Each chief, therefore, resisted the demands made 
upon him until he considered that he had done enough to satisfy the 


family conscience and then, agreeing to the terms proposed, he . 


allowed the wave of extortion to pass on and deluge the domains of 
his neighbour. It should be remembered that the peninsula 


had never been subjugated, though overrun times innumerable.’ 


The evil of invasion was thus transitory. To a chief the mere 
payment of tribute fended in no wise to derogate from his 
independence. In his capacity of military freebooter he acknow- 
ledged the principle as just. His country had been won by the 
sword and was retained by the sword and not by acquiescence in 
the paymcnt of tribute, so that if he could avoid this extortion 
he was justified in doing so. If he weakened his state in resisting 
foreigners, he knew that his neighbours Would certainly take 
advantage of the favourable juncture and annex his territory. It 


was his policy therefore, after resistanee up to a certain point, to 
succumb. 


-Owing to this local peculiarity and to the general want of union 
in the province, both the Mughals and Marathas found it advantage-~ 
ous to follow a system of successive expeditions rather than to incur 
the expense of permanently occupying the peninsula with an army 
which would necessarily have to be a large one. There is every 
reason to believe that in adopting the raid system the Musalmans 
were only pursuing the practice of their predecessors, who used to 
take tribute from Jodhpur to Dwarka. 

Some of the subheddrs of Ahmeddbdd divided their tributary 
district into three circuits of collection and perscnally undertook the 
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charge of one each year. This was the mulakgiri Land-raiding 
system. Besides this chief expedition, there was the smaller one of 
the Babi of Junagadh and the still more minute operations of the Raval 
of Bhavnagar against some of his weaker neighbours: The great 
Ahmedabad expedition had long been an annnal grievance ard was 
conducted with some. show of system and under special rules called 
the Raj-ul-Mulak. Three of these rules are of importance, and seem 
to have been generally acquiesced in before the great incursions of 
Babéji and Vithalrav at the beginning of the nineteenth century. ‘The 
first was that the paramount power (by which was meant the foreign 
government which was strong enough to enforce tribute from all the 
chiefs) had authority to interfere in cases of dismemberment, or in 
proceedings tending to the depreciation of the revenue or to the 
dismemberment of any tributary state. It was again an acknow- 
ledged rule that whilst the mulakgiri expedition of the paramount 
power was in motion no other army should be in the field through- 
out the whole province. ‘The third provision was not so well 
established, but it appears to have been understood that the tribute 
from each state should be regulated by some standard of former date. 
In practice, however, the measure of the Mardtha demand was simply 
the power to enforce payment. 


It is-worthy of remark that about the beginning of this century 
the resistance to the collection of tribute was stronger towards the 
west than in the east and south of the province. In the Mahi Kéntha 
the lawlessness of the Koli chiefs, who had established themselves 
in the ravines and on the hills, necessitated the employment of a 
military force for collections. In the neighbourhood of Bijépur and 
Kadi, the chiefs would not pay tribute except under the compulsion 
of a siege or raid, but the maulakgiri system only reached its full 
development west of Dholka. 


From these explanatory remarks the system and practice of the 
Mardath4s can be clearly understood. 


The Marath’s found their way to Sorath very early in their Gujar4t 
career. The first raid probably took place about 1711, when the 
Muhammadans were occupied near Ahmedabad. After this mcur- 
sions were frequent, and under Damaji Gdikwdr became, as has been 
seen above, annual. This leader did more. He took to wife a 
daughter of the Gohil chief of the small state of LAthi in east 
central Kathidvada, whose dowry in land gave him the standpoint he 
sought in the heart of the peninsula. He managed also to secure 
his position in what are known as the Amreli Mahdis, probably 
under the force of circumstances similar to those which caused the 
weaker Rajputs to gravitate towards the stronger of their own tribe. 
His expedition through the peninsula, generally as near the time of 
harvest as possible, was made regularly every year as soon as he had 
amassed a sufficient number of troops on the mainland to admit of @ 
force being detached for mulakgiri. The object of these inroads 
was plunder, not conquest; the leaders would readily have enteréd 
into negotiations for the payment of the tribute had the chieftains 
been disposed to treat otherwise than after defeat. The expenses 
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of such an army were heavy,.and the more so ag the time during 
which it would be in the field was quite indefinite, and dependent 
entirely upon the amount of resistance offered. In more than one 
instance the Marétha leaders, who usually had no artillery for a 
siege, were obliged to regularly beleaguer a town. Larly in this 
century the town of Malia successfully defended itself against a 
remarkably well equipped force under Babaji, and the Jundgadh 
state was usually avoided by the Mardthds as much as possible on 
account of the time it would take to reduce its army to terms. 


It is not on record that the mulakgiri force habitually devastated 
the country over which it pasaed, or caused much greater hardships 
to the ryots than are inseparable from the passage of an army in the 
field. There are, however, well authenticated stories of the depreda- 
tions and damage committed during these expeditions, A village is 
said to have been deserted by order of the bhumia in order that the 
timber of its houses might furnish fuel for the Mardtha army on its 
_ march. Tortures were doubtless inflicted on men supposed to be well 

off, who were suspected to have hidden their property. A Maratha 
army was usually, if not always, ill disciplined, as is proved by the 
testimony of Mr. Forbes, an eye witness of the campaigns of 1775! 
From the same writer it is learned what an immense proportion the 
camp followers bore to the actual combatants. If this were the case 


in a real campaign against a formidable and active enemy, it is” 


likely that the irresponsible element was still larger in an expedi- 
tion like this of mulakgiri, where the enemy was insignificant and 
the country at the mercy of the invaders. It is probable therefore 
that the troops have been credited with misconduct that should in 


point of fact be attributed to these Pindharis. In after years, when | 


the expeditions were conducted systematically, villages on the line of 
march were always allowed the alternative of entertaining a pioneer 
or two as a sort of guarantee. If no bandhari of this sort were 
accepted, the army occupied the place: In many cases the demands 
for supplies made by these pioneers were so exorbitant that the 
villagers preferred to compound in turn with them also for their 
absence. Another method by which a chieftain might avoid the 
necessity of the army’s passing through his territories was by sending 
to the commander of the expedition an envoy empowered to treat 
for the amount of tribute and to execute a provisional guarantee for 
its future liquidation. This deed was destroyed on the subsequent 
confirmation by the chief himself of the agreement for the sum fixed. 


. This habit of taking seéurities in all engagements was so prevalent 
in all parts of the province, and played so prominent a part in the 
financialadministration of the Géikwar’s home and tributary domains, 
that its main features are worth describing. 

It is a well known characteristic of Hindu dealings that no trans- 
action is carried on by, two parties alone if a third can possibly be 
draggedin. This practice no doubt originated in the former insecure 
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state of society when no man considered himself safe in persen or 


-property from government on the one hand and his neighbour 


on the other. With classes hke Kolis and predatory Rajputs, the 
feeling is intelligible enongh, and from these it spread into other 
branches of the society. To-such a pitch was distrust carried m 
the early part of the nineteenth century, that the Gaikw4r himself 
could find no one to enter into a contract with him without the 
guarantee of one of his own subjects. The consequences of this © 
practice and the power it threw into the hands of the Arab merce- 
naries, who weye the principal securities for the public debts, are 
matters that touch the history of the Baroda State rather than that 
of the province. The chiefs in their dealings-employed a special sort 
of secarity which owed its validity not to political consideration like 
that of the Arab Jamadars but entirely to its religioug and traditional 
character. ; 


A society of the military type like the Rajput has a tendency 
towards caste and privilege. Without a leader the warlike instincts °° 
of the tribe would not carry them beyond petty robberies ; whilst 
with a leader they can achieve greater exploits of valour and destruc- 
tion. The successful chief then is idolized, and-after a certain 
stage the privileges of the chieftainship become hereditary. Once 
this system is established, the celebration of aucestors follows, and 
when circumstances are favourable to the perpetuation of the here- 
ditary position, the genealogy of the chief is a matter of the highest 
importance, and the person entrusted with the reeord of this is 


‘vested with peculiar sanctity. It is the genealogist’s duty to enter 


in the record, not only the direct line but the names of the more 
distant relations of the chief by whom he is retained, and also to be 
the continual chanter of the glorious deeds of their common ancestors. 
He is therefore a referee of the highest authority im questions of 
pedigree or of the partition of inheritance. An injury to his person 
might entail the loss of the pedigree of the ruling family (especially 
as many of the bards kept no. written record) and thus produce a 
misfortune which would be felt by the whole tribe. The ehief; 
being a warrior, must take his chance in the field with the rest, but 
the person of the genealogist was sacred and inviolable. Amongst 
the Rajputs the greatest reverence was paid to purity of pedigree, 
and each principal family had its Bhat to record births and deaths 
amongst its members and to stimulate pride in their lineage. by the 
recital of the wars and exploits of their ancestors, 


These Bhats necessarily multiplied beyond the number of the 
families that could entertain them, so that many took to banking and 
some to cultivation. Surrounded as they were by the social system 
of the Hindus, it was not long before they became differentiated 
into a distinct caste, and the inviolability of their persons, formerly 
due only to respect for the pedigree, was now extended to the 
whole tribe, even though a large proportion of it performed none of 
the duties of genealogists, Similar to the Bhats in many respects, 
notably in that of sacredness of person, were the Charans, numerous 
in Kathidvéda, where they had founded villages and lived as ordinary 
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cultivators. This tribe also claimed divine origin like the race 
whose annals they had the privilege of recording. It is said that 
Raja Todar Mal, the celebrated minister. of the Dehli empire, was the 
first to introduce the practice of taking these Bhats as securities for 


the Rajputs. The assertion is possibly true, but rests merely on. 


tradition, and after ages usually find some great man as a sponsor 
for all such innovations. “It is clear. however that for many years 
before 1807 no dealings of Kolis or Rajputs with the state or with 
each other took place without the security of a Bhat being taken. 
This practice .seems to have been as prevalent on the mainland as in 
the peninsula, the Kolis having doubtless’ borrowed it from’ their 
Rajput neighbours after the Bhaéts had become a separate caste. 


Under this system the Bhats acquired considerable wealth, as 
they usually demanded a percentage on the amount for which they 
became security. There are instances in which they presumed upon 
the strength of their engagements and sacred character to bully: or 
. dictate to their employer. Such was the case of the Raval of Bhav- 
nagar in 1808, which is also interesting in another way, as showing 
how the spirit of industry and ecommerce tends te sap the old observ- 
ances which have their roots in superstition. This chief engaged in 
trade, fostered merchants, and increased his revenue. When his secu- 
rity, @ Bhat, got troublesome and interfering, he applied tothe power 
to whom:he paid tribute to bave the old security bond cancelled and 
a fresh one taken on his own personal responsibility. In doing this 
he seems to have been prompted by nothing but his appreciation of 
the modern code of commercial honour. : 


To return to the mulakyiri. .The tribute for which preliminary 
security had been taken seems to have fluctuated from year to year, 
but always with reference to a fixed standard. It was one of the 
Maratha rules néver to recede from a former demand lest they 
should be thereby setting up a precedent for future years. They 
preferred to secure a year or two's arrears at the full rate to. the 
payment of all the arrears due at.a reduced rate. - 


In spite of this fiction of a settled gama or tribute, the Mardthds, 
when they had a sufficient force at their back, invariably demanded 
a larger sum, the excess being called khard-jdt or extra distinct 
from the actual trmute. This ingenious plan of -increasing the 
collections originated, it: is said, with Shivram Gdrdi, and was 
carried out scrupulously by both Béb4ji and Vithalr4v in their 
tours. In fact during the last few years of the old system Vithalraév 
had so good a foree with him that the extra demand formed a large 
proportion of the whole tribute collected and had been paid only 
under strong protest. The British had not long been established in 
Rénpvr, Gogha, and Dhandhuka before a few petty chiefs of Gohilvéd 
and Sorath applied to the Resident at Baroda for protection against 
the mulakgiri of the Nawdb of Janagadh and the Raval of Bhavnagar, 
offering to cede the sovereignty of their states to the British on con- 
dition that certain rights and privileges were preserved to the chiefs 
and theirfamilies. The conditions they named were not such as were 
likely to meet with the approval of the British Government, and do 
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not seem to have received much consideration. The proposals had, 
however, the effect of drawing the attention of the Bombay Goverr- 
ment towards the state of Kathidvada, and permission to aid the mulak- 
giri of the Gdikwdr by detaching a few companies of British troops 
was accorded by the Supreme Government. The outbreak of 
hostilities with Sindia led to the whole question as to the best means of 
collecting the tribute being for a time deferred. The internal dis- 
putes of some of the more turbulent states, a few years afterwards, 
gave the Resident an opportunity of sending an envoy to one 
or two courts to see how matters stood, and to open a way fora 
settlement in conjunction with the Gaikwar. Affairs at Baroda, as 
mentioned above (page 416), detained the Resident there till 1807, 
in which year he joined Vithalrav’s army with a British contingent, 
at a place in the Morvi state. 


Before treating directly with the chiefs a circular was sent round to 
all.of them both by the Gdikwar’s agent and by Colonel Walker the 
Resident, containing the basis of the proposals with regard to the . 
tribute about to be submitted to them. The position of the British 
Government throughout this negotiation is not clearly defined. 
Vithalréy in his circular mentions indeed that a British foree was 
with his own, but urges the chiefs to come to a settlement entirely 
with the government he represented. Colonel Walker’s note was 
longer, more explicit, and conciliatory, but at the same time assumes - 
a tone of protection and superiority. The replies of the chiefs were 
various, and, as a rule, seem to show that they regarded the British 
Government as the chief mover in these negotiations. They were 
probably aware of the position in which the engagements of the 
Gaikwar had placed him with reference to the British, and for some 
years had had the latter as their neighbours in the east of the penin- 
sula. They were therefore not able at once to take in the whole 
scope of the action of the British Government in the tribute question. 


Many seemed to take the note ag a preliminary to a mulakgiri 
on the part of the East India Company. The Raja of Malia, who 
had just been causing disturbances in the dominions of all his 
neighbours, had repulsed Babdaji and permitted the self-immolation 
of a Bhat rather than fulfil an engagement, openly proposed a joint 
expedition across the Ran to plunder Kachh, and Sindh. . From 
the imyuiries made by the Resident and from information gathered 
from the Giikwar’s accounts, it was anticipated that separate engage- 
ments need only be entered into with the twenty-nine chiefs to 
whom the circular invitation bad been issued, provided that the 
rights and interests of subordinate members of the Bhdyd4d were 
clearly defined in the agreement. When, however, these rights 
came to be investigated in the light of the peculiar rules of 
Rajput inheritance, it was found that no less than one hundred 
and fifty-three pérsons had a claim to settle independently of each 
other for their tribute. This greatly prolonged the settlement, but 
at last the agreements were. all framed on one principle. The 
amount settled was determined by a close serutiny of the collections 
of past years, and Colonel Walker found it advisable to make great 
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reductions in the item of extras or kharajat, for which the later 
Gdekwar collectors had such predilection. The engagements were 
of the following nature. 


First, the chief bound himself his heirs and successors to pay at 
Baroda each year the tribute fixed in-perpetuity in 1807. He also 
procured a counter security for*this payment who engaged himself 
in this capacity for ten years. The Honourable Company’s govern- 
ment had then to become security on the part of the Gdikwéar for 
the: fixity of the tribute demanded. This participation of the 
British in the engagement was insisted upon by the: chiefs, and 
in all probability Colonel Walker was not averse from admitting it. 
Having thus arranged for the payment of the tribute and guaran- 
teed the amount to be demanded, it was proposed to take measures 
to prevent internal quarrels between the chiefs themselves. The 
object of a fixed settlement was simply to remove the necessity for 
overrunning the country from time to time with an irregular army 
and to protect the chiefs avainst extortion. . It was found that if 
the army of the paramount power were removed, all means of keep- 
ing order in the province would be lost, and the internecine feuds 
of the chiefs would soon destroy the good effects of the permanent 
settlement by materially altering the then existing position of the 
weaker feudatories and rendering them unable to pay the tribute. 
It was also the wish of the British Government to bring about 
such a state of things in Kéthidvada that the presence of an army 
to control the chiefs would be wholly uncalled-for and that, the 


chiefs themselves would co-operate to keep order afd maintain the © 


permanent settlement. 


A second agreement therefore was called for from each signatory 
state of the nature of a security for good and peaceful cofduct. 
The counter security to this was usually that of another chief. This 
bond was perpetual. On the execution of both these engagements 
the chief received a parvdna or guarantee that the Gaikwar 
government would not take from him more than the tribute agreed 
upon, and to this deed the countersignature of the Resident on 
behalf of the British Government was affixed. This guarantee, like 
the promise of the chief himself, was apparently given in perpetuity. 
It will be noted that*the amount of tribute was fixed permanently, 
but that it was considered advisable to renew the security every ten 
years. If is also remarkable that, except in the failzémin or bond 
for good behaviour, the name of the Peshwa’s government, the 
rights of which over the tribute had only been temporarily alienated, 
does not appear.. The total amount of the tribute thus settled was 
Rs. 9,79,882. 

By means of these engagements the relations of the tributaries 
to their paramount power were made a matter of contract, instead of 
as heretofore a series of uncertain and arbitrary exactions dependent 
upon the respective means of coercion and resistance. 


Seven years of the lease granted te the Gdikwdér in 1804 by the 
Peshwa still remained unexpired and duricg at least six of these 
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the arrangements that had been made about the Kdthidvéda tribute 


-do not seem to have been officially communicated to the Peshwa’s 


government. It was not until 1815, when the Resident at Poona’ 
was trying to procure the renewal of the lease for the Gdikwér, that 
an.account of the settlement was drawn up in a draft agreement 
which the Resident submitted te Badjirdv. In this draft the 
curious mistake was made of mentioning the settlement instead of 
Only the security bond as decennial. The Peshwa, whose policy was 
to protract negotiations, submitted in his turn a second draft which 
he said he was willing to sign. .In this he seized at once on the 
supposition that the tribute was fixed only for ten years and stipu- 
lated for an increase at the expiration of that pericd. He also 
demanded that certain extra collections should’ be refunded by 
the Gdikwar, and assumed the British Government to have become 
security for the tribute owed by the chiefs to his own government. 


It was evident that no accord would be reached on the lines of 
either of these draft agreements as they stood. Before others were. 
prepared, Gangddhar Shastri had been murdered and the treaty of 
June 1817 was a completed act, leaving further negotiations 
unnecessary. , 


Meanwhile the tribute since the expiry of the farm of 1804 had 
been collected by a joint British and Gaikwar expedition, for it was 
found that partly from their own disputes and partly owing to the 
instigation of the agents of Bajirdv, the chiefs were little disposed 
to act up to the engagements of 1807, either with respect to 
tribute or good conduct. ‘The Peshwa, whose interference. in the 
affairs of the peninsula had been constantly discouraged, declined 
to trouble himself to collect the tribute, the responsibility of 
which he asserted rested entirely upon the British and Gdéikwér 
governments. He subsequently ceded the tribute to the British 
Government on account of military expenses. After his, fall’ in 
1819 his territories, including the rights in Gujardt, fell to the 
British Government, and in 1820 the Gdikwdr arranged that the 
whole of the Kathidvdda tribute, except that ‘due from the districts 


. directly subordinate to Baroda, should be collected by the agency 


of the British. : 


Turning to the events on the mainland, we find that soon after 
Colonel Walker’s return from the Kathid4véda expedition, ‘he 
introduced the Kathidvada tribute systern into the Mahi Kdntha, in 
spite of the opposition of Sitdradm Ravji and the anti-English 
party in the Darbéar. 


_ The-territory ceded for the payment of the British contingent in 
1805 was found to yield less revenue than had been anticipated, so 
in 1808 a treaty supplementary to the consolidating one of 1805 
was drawn up, allotting additional assignments amounting to about | 
1,76,168 rupees to the British. This revenue was derived partly 
from alienated villages in Nadidd, Mahudha, Dholka, Métar, and 
néar the Ranjar Ghat. The ghasddna or tribute of. Bhavnagar 
was also made over by this agreement. With regard to this latter 
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acquisition, it is to be noticed that the agreement is drawn up in 
the name of the Honourable Company alone, and not in that of the 
British Government on account of Anandrav Gdikwiar. It also 
differs from other engagements of a similar nature in containing a 
provision against the contingency of future irregular demands 
being made by the Peshwa’s army. The reason for this distinction 
is evidently that the Bhavnagar contribution was not part of the 
Kathidv4da revenue farmed to the Gdikwar by Bajirav, and was 
thus not divisible on the expiration of the lease. The right to this 
tribute rested with the British by virtue of the previous cession of 
Gogha, of which sub-division the fifty nine villages of the 
Bhavnagar Bhaydd formed part. 


Next year the Okh4mandal chiefs, who had not come under the 
settlement of 1807, were driven to engage not to continue their 
piratical depredations along the coast, and to admit one Sundarji 
Shivji as Resident on behalf of the British Government. The 
Gdikwadr government then, too, seems to have become their counter 
security, an arrangement which led to misunderstandings a short 
while afterwards. 


In 1811, some disturbances in Navdnagar and Jundgadh and 
symptoms of discontent in Okh4mandal took the Resident from 
Baroda into the peninsula with part of the British contingent. 


The Jim of Navdnagar had got involved in pecuniary transac- 
tions with the Rav of Kachh, and the British Government had 
mediated with a view of arranging for the repayment by gradual 
instalments, The Jam, however, repudiated all the engagements 
of 1897 both as regards the debt and the tribute, ejected the 
Géikwar’s agent from his dominions, and prepared for war. He 
also began to incite the neighbouring chiefs to join in sweeping 
out the paramount power from the whole of Kathidvdda. It was 
not till after a considerable show of force that he laid down his 
arms and came to terms. Captain Carnac, the Resident, got him to 
submit the Kachh claims to the arbitration of the English Govern- 
ment, and after fixing them at Rs. 4,33,830, Captain Carnac made 
an arrangement similar to that originally intended. 


There remained the question of a disputed succession in Junagadh. 
Bahadur Khan, son of a slave girl, was put forward in opposition to 
a younger aspirant, Saldbat Khan, reputed to be the son of a 
lady of the Rddhanpur house. The Baroda government with the 
concurrence of the Resident had admitted the claims of the latter. 
On a report, however, by the Assistant Resident in Kathidvada. 
Captain Carnac was induced to alter his opinion and to support 
Bahddur Khan, on the grounds that Salibat Khd4n was a spurious 
child, and that Babddur was ready to make concessions of value to 
the Gaikwd4r government. The Bombay Council, however, dis- 
avowed all countenance of the claims of Bahadur Khan, and the 
matter was let drop. : 


In the year 1812 the Gaikwar had paid off the pecuniary loan 
borrowed in 1803 from the British Government, but there still 
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THE remained the debts for which that government had become bhandéri 
Feeerey or security in place of the ejected jamadddrs of the Arab force. 
These claims could not be paid off for at least two years longer, so 
that for that period the Resident was ordered to maintain the same 

close supervision of Baroda affairs as heretofore. 


1813-14. The next two years were spent chiefly in discussions with the Poona 
government about the old claims by the Pesbwa on the Gaikwar’s 
estate. There is no doubt that at the time of his death, Damaji had 
not paid up nearly all that he had bound himself in 1753 to pay. 
On the other hand there had been at least six intermediate compacts 
between the Peshwa and various members of the Gdikwér family. 
Amongst others was that of 1768 fixing the arrears of the previous 
three years, that of 1778 and of 1781, by the tenth clause of which 
Fatehsingh was excused payment of arrears for the time during 
which he was engaged in hostilities against Raghobaé. Then came the 
agreement with Govindrdv in 1797, to which a sort of debit and 
credit account is appended. 


Peshwa Intrigue The Peshwa had been content, for reasons that have been shown 
- aie above, to let these claims lie dormant during the currency of the ten 


years’ farm. But, as the question of the renewal of this agreement 
became imminent, he gradually opened more frequent communications 
with the Baroda council, using these claims as a pretext for sounding 
the disposition of the chief officials and ascertaining their feelings 
especially towards the British Government. When the negotiations 
for the settlement of these claims were fairly set on foot, he used 
every possible means to protract them till he had finally decided what 
he should do in 1814, when the Ahmedabad farm expired. 


It was easy for Bajirdv to discover who were the malcontents at the 
Baroda Court. Sitardm, the adopted son of Ravji App4ji, having 
been found both incompetent and untrustworthy in the management 
of affairs, had been practically removed from any post of influence in 
the council, and was moreover chafing at the refusal of the British 
Government to recognize him in the same way as they had done 
his father. He had also been superseded as Suba of Kathidvada by 
Vithalrév Devaji. Under these circumstances, and finding that he 
had the support of a large number of the older court party against 
the authority of the Resident and of his native agent, he either 
himself opened communications with Bajirav or readily listened to 
the counsels sent to him direct from Poona. Before long, agents 
were sent to the Peshwa’s Court by Takhtbdi, wife of Anandrdav, with 
instructions, it is supposed, to thwart all the proposals and designs 
of Gangadhar Shastri, who had been recently seni as envoy by the 
Gaikwar council of administration. The chief obstacle to the settle- 
ment of the Peshwa’s claims was the counter-demand made by the 
Baroda government on account of Broach, which had been disposed 
of without the Gaikwar’s consent, and also on account of the damage 
cansed by the inroads of Aba Shelukar, when accredited agent of 
Bajirév in Gujarat. 

There is no need to detail here the events that took place in Poona 
during these negotiations. On the expiration of the farm in 1814, 
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Béjirdv appointed Trimbakji Dengle Sarsuba of Ahmedabad. ‘The. 
latter, however, did not leave Poona, where his presence was 
indispensable tu his master, but sent agents with instructions 
rather of a political than of a fiscal nature. He himself undertook 
the task of disposing of Gangddhar Shastri, whom he caused to be 
assassinated at Pandharpur in July 1815. 


Meanwhile the Jim of Navanagar had died leaving a disputed suc- 
cession. The chief's Khavds or family slaves, instigated probably 
by agents from Ahmedabad, began to usurp the government, and 
the whole question was submitted by the Darbar to the Peshwa as 
being lord paramount. The Ahmedabad commander sent a body 
of two hundred cavalry to Navdnagar, but before they could arrive, 
the Khavds’ revolt had been quelled by a British force detached from 
the contingent. They therefore dispersed through the province 
inciting discontent and revolt amongst the Jatsand Kathis. In 
Kaira they instigated a tribe of Kolis to attack the British lines by 
night. Sitdrdm Réavji’s adherents also collected a force at Dhar, 
a state well-known for lending itself for such purposes, and kept 
the frontier in confusion. Severe measures at Poona and Baroda 
goon put an end to this state of things, and at last Trimbakji Dengle 
was surrendered to the British Government to answer for his share 
in the murder of Gangddhar Shdstri. The discussion of the 
Gadikwar’s debts, however, was carried on all through the year at 
Poona, whilst Bajirav was maturing his then vacillating plans for 
extirpating the British from the west of India. 


In 1816 the chiefs of Okhémandal again betook themselves to 
piracy. Their territory was occupied by a British force. It will be 
remembered that in 1809 the Gaikwdér’s government had become 
counter security for these chiefs, but owing to the distance of the dis- 
trict from a military post, the Baroda authorities found themselves 
unable to spare troops enough to put a check on the misconduct of 
their tributaries. In A.p. 1816, at the time of occupation, the Bombay 
Government informed the Baroda administration that they had no 
wish to permanently establish themselves at so distant a spot, which 
contained, moreover, a much frequented shrine of Hindu worship, 
and that they were willing to put the Gdikwér in possession if he 
would engage to keep up a sufficient force in the district to protect 
the neighbouring ports and shores from the pirates and wreckers 
that infested the island of Dwarké and the adjoining mainland. 
The Bombay Government made a point of asserting on this occasion, 
in opposition apparently to some proposal by the Baroda Darbar, 
that they could not admit that the mere fact of having become 
security or counter-security gave any preferential right to the pos- 
session of the country. Finally, the Gaikwdar government agreed 
to the condition proposed, and the district was made over to them. 


In the same year (4.D. 1816) British aid was invoked by the 
Nawab of Junagadh who was oppressed by a too powerful minister, 
backed by the Arab mercenaries, After a settlement of this dispute 
had been satisfactorily brought about, the Nawab, in gratitude, 
waivel his rights to tribute over the territories recently ceded to 
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the British in the peninsula, where his family had formerly great 
influence and considerable property. The escape of Trimbakji 
Dengle from Thana, and the subsequent attempts of the Peshwa to 
prevent the re-capture of his favourite and to re-unite the Maratha 
confederacy, led to the execution of a fresh treaty on June 13th, 
1817, in accordance with the orders of the Supreme Government. 


It was intended to bind the Peshwa in such a way that he could 
never again enjoy the ascendancy amongst the Maratha chiefs to 
which he aspired. The Resident at Poona took this opportunity 
of also putting an end to the discussions about the mutual claims 
on each other by the Poona and Baroda governments. The 
Peshwa agreed to abandon all claims on any territory in possession 
‘of the Gdikwér and to accept an annual payment of four lakhs 
of rupees in satisfaction of all previous debts. The farm of 
Gujardt was made perpetual to the Géikwdr on the payment of four 
and a half lakhs annually, but the Kathidvada tribute was made over 
to the British Government in liquidation of military expenses. The 
latter Government, by this treaty, also entered into possession of 
the Peshwa’s revenue in Gujarat, except that of Ulpad, which had 
been assigned to a favourite officer. All the Peshwa’s rights north 
of the Narbada were also ceded. 


These conditions necessitated a readjustment of the agreements 
with the Gdikwdr, On November 1817, a definitive treaty, after- 
wards supplemented by one of November 1818, was executed 
between the Baroda and British Governments. The force furnished 
by the former state was found inefficient and the employment of a 
larger body of British troops was therefore necessary. To pay for 
these the Gdikwar ceded his share in the fort of Ahmeddbéd and 
the districts immediately surrounding that city.!. He also made over 
some districts near Surat, and the town of Umreth in Kaira with 
the whole of the rights acquired by the perpetual farm of Ahmedabad. 
The British remitted the mughldi or dues taken by the Nawadbs of 
Surat on the Gdikwdr’s possessions near that city. Okhdmandal 
having now been pacified, was also given up to the Gdikwar, but 
revolted four months afterwards and was not again subdued for a 
considerable time. 


At the final settlement of the dominions of the late Peshwa in 
1819, the whole of his rights in Gujarat passed in sovereignty to 
the British, who remitted the four lakhs due from the Gaéikwar in 
composition of arrears claimed by Bajirav. The next year a special 
inquiry was made into the respective shares of the Peshwa and 
Baroda governments in the Kathidvada tribute and in the extra 
allowance levied by the Gdikwar called ghis-dana allowance. In 
the course of this inquiry so many abuses of power and instances 
of extortion on the part of the GaikwaAr’s officers were brought to 
light, that the Bombay Government on these grounds, and on 
account also of the general deterioration in the province since the 
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Gdikwar’s troops were stationed there, prevailed upon Saydjirdv, 
who had now succeeded to the throne, to let the duty of collection 
be undertaken and superintended by a British officer stationed in 
Kathidvada, who should, however, employ the Gdikwar’s troops on 
occasions of necessity. A similar arrangement was made with regard 
tothe Mahi Kantha, where the effects of the settlement of 1811 had 
been much weakened by the disorderly conduct of the Gdikwar’s 
troops stationed there. The administration of nearly the whole of 
the province passed into the hands of the British and the period of 
Maratha ascendancy came to an end. 


It remains to review generally the nature and characteristics of 
the Mardtha connection with Gujarat, the chief events in which 
have been chronicled above. The most prominent feature has 
already been indicated at the beginning of this section and is appar- 
ent throughout the whole narrative. It is, in fact, the small space 
in history occupied during this period by the people, compared with 
the share appropriated to the actions of the government and its 
delegates. ‘I'he reasons for this are as easily seen as the fact itself. 
From first to last the Maratha interests in Gujardt were, except at 
one or two special junctures, simply pecuniary ones. In comparison 
with other countries within reach of Maratha arms, Gujarat has 
always had a very large proportion of inhabitants engaged in ,com- 
merce and manufacturing industries. It was the object of Sivaji 
to get as much booty as he could and carry it away then and there ; 
hence the commercial classes and manufacturers presented the most 
favourable opportunities for pillage, and the agriculturists were at 
first only mulcted in forage and provisions. Rapidity of action was 
another of Sivaji’s aims, so not only were his visits short and 
their effects transitory, but all his booty consisted of property that 
could be carried away by his horsemen. No women or followers 
accompanied his expeditions, no prisoners were made excepting the 
few who could afford to pay a heavy ransom. Torture was resorted 
to only when the captive was suspected of having concealed his 
treasure. Cows women and cultivators were, according to Sivaji’s 
system, exempted from capture. Assignments on revenue were 
seldom made by him for fear of weakening his own authority. 
Subsequently the Mardétha demands became more regular and assum- 
ed the form of acertain proportion of the revenue. The sar-deshmukhi 
and chauth were supposed to be calculated on the standard assess- 
ment so as to avoid subsequent claims as tribute or over-collection, 
In reality, however, they consisted of a fixed share in actual collec- 
tions together with whatever extras the officer in charge could manage 
to extort, and which were, of course,kept undefined in any agreement. 
The expeditions, too, moved more leisurely and in greater force. 
The passes and roads in their rear were protected by their own com- 
rades, so that the booty could be brought to the Dakhan in carts, 
and more bulky property therefore was removed than in former 
times. The times, too, when the demands were likely to be made 
were known to the headmen of the district and village, so that the 
oaltivators could be pressed beforehand to furnish their share of the 
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contributions. ‘The extortion by this means passed from the com- 
mercial classes down to the agriculturists, the latter having also the 
burden of supporting a larger and more cumbrous army for a longer 
period. : 

When the power of the Dabhdde and his deputy the Gaikwar was 
fairly established, a regular system of administration was introduced. 
It will be remembered that by the treaty of 1729 as few Maratha 
officers were to be emp!oyed as possible beyond those necessary to col- 
lect the Dabhade’s share of the revenue. In consequence, however, of 
the internal struggles of the Muhammadan chiefs, this minimam quota 
grew to be a large establishment, with the usual accompaniment 
of alienations and assignments for the support of the officers and their 
religious institutions which the weakness of the central power had 
allowed to become customary. The Dabhadde himself was non-resident 
and his deputy usually being too valuable an assistant to be spared 
from the arena of Dakhan polities, the collection was left to sub- 
deputies and their subordinates, who in turn delegated a great part of 
their duties to village officers and even to strangers. The DAbhades, 
who were throughout more interested in the Dakhan than in Gujarat, 
had, no doubt, an idea of raising up a power in the latter province in 
opposition to the administration of the Peshwa, which was conducted. 
parely by Bréhman agency. It-was svon evident, however, that all, 
that could be done politically with Gujarat was to make it a treasury 
for the support of schemes that had to be carried out in the Dakhan. 


The fertility of the soil and the facilities the country afforded for 
commerce and manufactures both tended to make it unlikely to be- 
come a field for recruiting. The inhabitants of the towns had fixed 
and lucrative occupations; the cultivators were mostly of a class 
which on account of the fertility of their land neither Muhammadan 
nor Maratha had been able to impoverish. The Marathds had 
still to seek for soldiers in the rugged and barren country on the 
Ghats and in the Konkan, where the people could only look fora 
hand-to-mouth existence if they remained at home. The warlike 
tribes of Gujarat were, as has been already seen, too proud by birth 
and position to engage themselves to fight for any but their own 
race and interest. The aborizinal races were not likely to prove 
effective allies even if they had been willing to move from their 
own woods and fortresses, None of the Mardtha governors of 
Gujarat seem to have consistently attempted to weld the various 
interests subordinate to them iato a cohesion and unity that they 
might have made politically useful against the Poona influence, 
All that they endeavoured to do was to draw from their charge 
as much revenue as possible and to keep out interlopers, To the 
taxpayer the result was the same, whether his district was invaded 
by Kantdji or Pildji. If one anticipated the other in carrying off 
the harvest, the ryot still had to pay the latter for ejecting the 
intruder. The only resistance to be feared by the Marathds was 
that, not of the cultivators, but of their own race or of the Rajput 
Girdsitis. These latter were treated in all districts as mere robbers, 
probably because the class which bears that name near Rajpipla, 
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where the Mardth4s first came in contact with it subsists usually 
on blackmail. In the north, however, the Girdsias were land- 
owners of great influence and fixed residence, not likely to be 
conciliated by the knowledge that the invaders of their country 
classed them along with Bhils and Kolis as mehvdsis or outlaws. 


In order to relieve the chief officials of direct responsibility for 
the revenue, the Gdikwar towards the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century if not before, introduced the system of letting out each 
revenue sub-division in farm for from one to five years ata fixed 
annual rate. The farmer was as often as not an absentee, but the 
supervision and administration were never entrusted to any one 
but a Mardtha Brdhman. The revenue for the year was settled 
by an inspection of the accounts of previous years and the crops 
of each village. The amount was taken in kind, but the actual 
distribution of the whole on individual cultivators was left to the 
headman, who was in most cases made responsible for the assessment 
imposed on his village. 


’ The frequent passages of hostile armies and other causes had 
left much culturable land a desert. In order to restore the popula- 
tion and induce colonists to settle and cultivate in such spots, leases 
on favourable terms were granted to desdis, who administered the 
land as they pleased, and were directiy responsible to the head 
revenue authority of the sub-division for the annual rent. The 
patels and other village officials also made use of their position 
with reference to the foreign supervisors in appropriating large 
tracts of waste land to their own uses. The kamdvisdar or farmer 
for the time being was interested only in recouping himself for 
the amout he had agreed to pay the Maratha government, together 
with a margin for bribes paid to underlings at head-quarters 
for good offices with regard to the farm. He was ready, 
therefore, to make use of any agency in collecting his revenue 
that he found effective, and which saved the cost of a personal 
establishment. In many parts of the country there were here- 
ditary village headmen accustomed to the duty of extorting 
money from unwilling ryots. In other places, such for instance 
as Dholka, it had been customary for certain Muhammadans called 
Kasbitis, to become responsible for the revenue of certain villages 
in return for a discount on the yama or amount collected (manoti). 
These mwanotiddys were tound so useful by the Mardtha officials 
that they gradually acquire an hereditary position and claimed 
proprietary rights in the villages for which they had been formerly 
mere agents for collection. They also acted as desdis or colonists, 
and succeeded in getting their leases of certain tracts renewed long 
after they had ceased to actively improve the land, which had in 
fact been all brought under regular cultivation. 


Such was the agency employed in administering the revenue. 
The kamdvisdér was also the dispenser of justice both civil and 
criminal. As his object was to make money and not to improve 
the condition of his charge, his punishments consisted chiefly in 
fines, and most offences could be paid for. Norecord of trials was 
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kept except a memorandum of the amount passed at each decision to 
the credit of the farmer. In civil suits sometimes one-fourth of 
the amount in dispute was assigned as costs and appropriated by 
the court. The Girdsi4s in their own territory exercised somewhat 
similar jurisdiction, but grave crimes with violence were apparently 
left to the party injured or his relations to decide after the manner 
of the offence. Arbitration, too, was a frequent mode of deciding 
differences of both civil and criminal nature, but the kamdvisdar 
or girdsid usually managed that the State should not be a loser by 
such a method of settlement. 


The whole system indicates clearly enough the siight hold the 
Mardthds had on the province and their desire to make the most 
out of it for the furtherance of court intrigues or political ends 
above the Ghats. There is nothing to show that they contemplated 
a permanent colonization of the country until the British Govern- 
ment undertook the task of dividing the Maratha nation by the 
establishment of a powerful and independent court at Baroda. 


The home of the Mardthds was always the Dakhan, and for many 
years after they had effected a lodgment in Gujarat, their army regu- 
larly returned for the rainy season to the country from whence 
they originally came. Their leaders were encouraged to be as 
much as possible near the court by the Dabhade, or the regent on 
the one side and by the Peshwa on the other: the former on 
account of their weigbt with the army and the Maratha chiefs, the 
latter in order that their influence in a distant dependency might 
not grow beyond what prudence recommended or might be counter- 
acted if its tendency to increase became manifest. For similar 
reasons no force was allowed to be maintained in Gujarat sufficient 
to consolidate the Mardtha acquisitions there into a manageable 
whole. Daémaji Gaikwar, had he lived, would undoubtedly have 
done much towards this end by means of his personal influence ; 
but, as it happened, the thin crust of Maratha domination rapidly 
disappeared before it either was assimilated into the system of the 
province or hardened over it. A military occupation of a large and 
civilised district at a distance from the mother-country, and pre- 
vented by the jealousy of the central authority and the short-sight- 
edness of those in charge of its exploitation, from either conform- 
ing itself to the elements it found already established, or absorbing 
the vital forces of the government it dispossessed, a system with- 
out the breath of life, without elasticity, without the capacity of 
self-direction, imposed bodily upon a foreign peuple, without even 
the care of preparing a foundation, such seems to have been the 
Maratha government, containing within itself all that was neces- 
sary to ensure a precarious, but while it lasted, an oppressive 
existence. 
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Very soon after the outbreak of the mutinies in the North-West 
of India in May 1857, an uneasy feeling began to prevail in the 
Bombay Presidency, especially in Gujarét. The story of the 
greased cartridges had been industriously repeatel and found credulous 
‘listeners in every village. A similar incident occurred in Gujarat, A 
consignment of salt from the Ran of Kachh having been carried in 
bags which had previously held red ochre (sindur) had become dis- 
coloured. This was observed at Sddra in the Mahi KAntha as the salt 
was in transit to Rajputdna, and a report was at once spread that the 
salt had been defiled with cow’s blood. It was believed in Ahmedabdéd 
and throughout Gujarat that this was a device of the British Govern- 
ment to destroy the caste of the peopleas a preliminary to their forcible 
conversion to Christianity. 

About the time that the cakes or chapatis were being circulated 
throughout the North-West of India, a common pariah dog was passed 
from village to village in the Panch Mahdls and eastern Gujarat. It 
was never ascertained who first set the dog in motion, but it came 
from the Central India frontier with a basket of food which was given 
to the village dogs, and a similar supply with the dog was forwarded 
to the next village. When pestilence or.other calamity threatens an 
Indian village, -it is the custom to take a goat or a -buffalo to the 
boundary and drive it into the lands of the adjoining village, iri the 
hope that it will avert evil from the community. A similar belief 
prevailed among the Jews. There is no reason to suppose that this 
movement of the dog in Gujardt was a signal of revolt or had any 
deeper political significance than a vague feeling that troublous times 
were approaching, Still it was by many regarded as an evil omen and 
ereated considerable alarm.* 





1 The rite of passing cakes from, village to village or of passing a dog from village to 
village is in such complete accord with -magical and religious rites practised all over 
India that it seems hardly possible to accept either as meaningless or as accidental the 
passing of cakes and of a dog from one part of the country to another on the brink of 
the Mutinies, . Knowing how suitable such a rite is to the state of feeling as well as 
to the phase of belief prevalent among the plotters of rebellion in Northern India it 
seems difficult to suppose that the passing of the cakes and the passing of the dog were 
not both sacramental; that is designed to spread over the country a spirit which had 
by religious or magical rites been housed in the dog and in the cakes, The cake-spirit, 
like the sugar-spirit of the Thags, was doubtless Kali, the fierce longing for unbridled 
‘cruelty, which worked on the partaker of the Thag sugar with such power that he 
entered with zest and without remorse on any scheme however cowardly and cruel. Like 
the Thags those who ate the Mutiny cakes would by partaking become of one spirit, the 
spirit of the indwelling K4li, and, in that spirit would be realy to support and to take 
part in any scheme of blood which the leaders of Mutiny might devise and start. 
Nimilarly by religious rites the Central India dog, possibly the dog of Baiza Bai of Gwalior 
(See Text page 437), had been made the home of some fierce war-spirit, apparently of the 
dog-formed Khandoba the Marétha Sword God and Dog of War. The inspired dog and 
the inspired dogs-meat were passed through the land in the confidence that through them 
the spirit of unrest would pervade every village of Gujarit, Since the Mutinies, by the 
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Although Gujardét was apparently tranquil in the hot season of 
1857, those who were most familiar with native opinion were aware 
of the existence of very serious discontent, and indications of the storm 
which lowered on the horizon were not wanting. When disturbances 
are impending natives invariably convert their savings imto gold, 
because gold is more portable and more easily concealed than silver. 
A sudden and unusual demand for gold in the markets, especially by 
the native troops, had been observed. This fall of the political 
barometer should never be disregarded. It indicates the approach of a 
storm with great certainty. 


The native press, which had been merely disloyal, now assumed 
an aititude of decided hostility. Every paper contained the most 
exaggerated accounts of the massacre of Europeans in the North-West 
Provinces, and absurd rumours were circulated of the approach of a 
eombined Russian and Persian army, which, it was said, had reached 
Attok and would shortly invade Hindustan. It is much to be regret- 
ted that the measures which were found necessary in 1880 for the 
suppression of seditious publications were not enforced in 1857. Had 
this been done much evil would have been averted. Jhe native mind 
would not have become familiar with the spectacle of the British 
Government held up to the execration and contem/ps of its subjects and 
the vilest motives attributed to every public measure, 


The native press was not the only source of sedition. The fall 
of the British Government was openly predicted in every masjid, and 
in Ahmeddbid a Maulvi named Sardj-ud-din became especially pro- 
minent by preaching a jehad in the Jéma Masjid to audiences of 
native officers and savdrs of the Gujarat Horse and troops from the 





magic of letters, Kali has passed from the ‘wafer into the leaflet, and the paid 
political propagandist has taken the place of Khandoba’s pariah dog, é 

The correctness of the view suggested above is supported if not established by certain 
passages in Kaye’s Sepoy War, I. 632-642, Chuni says; ‘lhe circulating of cakes was 
supposed to foretell disturbance and to imply an invitation to the people to unite for 
some secret purpose * According to the king of Delhi’s physician (page 636) some charm 
attached to the cakes. The people thought they were made by some adept in the secret 
arts tu keep unpolluted the religion of the country, Another authority (page 637) says ; 
‘The first circulation of the cakes was on the authority of a pandit who said the people 
would rise in rebellion if cakes were sent round and that the person in whose name the 
cakes were sent would rule India,’ The secret comes out in Sitardm Bawa’s evidence 
(pages 646-645) ; ‘The cakes in question were a charm or jddu which originated with | 
Déxa Bawa the guru or teacher of Nana Siheb. Dasa told Nana S4heb he would make 
a charm and as far as the magic cakes should be carried so far should the people be on 
his side. He then took lotusseed-dough called makdna and made an idol of it. He reduced 
the idql to very small pills and having made an immense number of cakes he put a pillet 
in each and said that as far as the cakes were carried so far would the people determine 
to throw off the Company’s yoke.’ With this making of a cake as a sacramental home 
of Durga or Kali compare the Buddhist of Tibet offering in a human skull to the Maharani 
or Queen, that is to Durga or Kali, a sacramental cake made of black-goat’s fat, wine, 
dough, and butter, (Waddell’s Buddhism in Tibet, 365.) As to the effect of sharing in 

urga’s mutiny cakes compare the statement of the Thag Faringia (Sleeman’s Ramaseeana, 
page 216); The sugar sacrament, gur-tapdvani, changes our nature. Let aman once taste 
the sacramental sugar and he will remain a Thag however skilful a craftsman, however 
yer to-do. The Urdu proverb says Tapauni-hi-dhaunika gur jisne khdyd wuh waisd 
; on Who eats the sugar of the sacramental Vase as he isso he remains, The Thags are 
Sols In the hand of the god they have eaten. (Compare Ramasceana, 76,)—J. M, C. 
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Ahmedabad cantonment. The Maulvi was expelled from Ahmedabad 
and found his way to Baroda, where he was afterwards arrested ; but 
the impunity he so long enjoyed brought great discredit upon Govern- 
ment, for it was very naturally supposed that a government which 
tamely submitted to be publicly reviled was too weak to resent the 
indignity, Oriental races are so accustomed to vio.ent measures that 
they seldom appreciate moderation or forbearance. The generation that 
had known and suffered from the anarchy of the Peshwa had passed 
away. The seditious language of the native press and the masjid was 
addressed to a population too ignorant to understand the latent power 
of the British Government. 

In 1857 the immense continent of Hindust&n was governed by what 
appeared to the peop'e to be a few Englishmen unsupported by troops, 
for they knew that the native army was not to be depended on, and 
the European troops were so few that they were only seen in the larger 
military eantonments. It must have seemed an easy task to dispose 
of such a handful of men, and it probably never occurred to those who 
took part in the insurrection that the overthrow of the British Govy- 
ernment would involve more serious operations than the capture or 


murder of the Europeans who governed the country so easily. They’ 


could not perceive that England would never submit to a defeat, and 
that the handful of men who ruled India were supported by the whole 
power of the nation. The plotters had no very detinite ideas for the 
future. The Musalmans regarded the subversion of a government of 
Kafirs as a triumph of Islam, and both Muslims and Hindus looked 
forward to a period of anarchy during which they might indulge that 
appetite for plunder which had been restrained for so many years. ‘The 
descendants of the feudal aristocracy of the Peshwa are an ignorant 
and improvident race deeply involved in debt. ‘They could not fail 
to see that under the operation of our laws their estates were rapidly 
passing into the possession of the more intelligent mercantile classes, 
and they hoped to recover their position in the revolution that was 
about to ensue. 

A great change had taken p'ace in the character of the administra- 
tion. ‘The civilians of the school of Duncan, Malcolm, and Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, though not deeply learned in the law, were accomplished 
earnest men, sufficiently acquainted with the unalterable principles 
of right and wrong to administer substantial justice to a simple people 
who had not yet learnt the art of lying. The peop!e asked for justice 
rather than law. They were satistied with the justice they obtained 
from the able and upright men who ruled this country during the 
first half of this century. The writings ard official reports of the 
officers of that period indicate a knowledge of native customs and 
feelings and a sympathy with the peop!e that is unknown in the present 
day, for knowledge and sympathy cannot be acquired except by a long 
and familiar residence amongst the people which is now becoming every 
year more impossible. When the overland route rendered communica- 
tion with England more easy and frequent, a reaction set in against 
patriarchal administration. Coneubimage with native women, which 
had been common, was now declarel vulgar, if not immoral ; and the 
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relations between Europeans and Natives soon became less cordial than 
they bad been during the early period of British rule, About this time 
a considerable immigration of lawyers appeared in India. ‘These briefless 
gentlemen, envious of the official monopoly of the Civil Service, raised 
an outery that justice was being administered by men who had not 
acquired that knowledge of law which the formality of eating a certain 
number of dinners at the Temple was supposed to guarantee. They 
worked the press so industriously to this ery, that in the course of a 
few years they had succceded in impressing their views on the Court 
of Directors in London and on the less intelligent members of the Civil 
Service in India. 

Unfortunately the Sadar Court was then presided over by a succes- 
sion of feeble old gentlemen who had not suflicient force of character 
to resist this selfish agitation, and by way of refuting the charge of 
ignorance of law devoted themselves to the study of those petty 
technicalities which have so often brought the administration of justice 


" into contempt, and which the progress of law reform has not even 


now removed from the law of England. In 1827, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone had enacted a Civil and Criminal Code which was still 
the substantive law of the land. It was simple and admirably suited 
to the people, but justice was administered according to the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law. <A district officer would have 
incurred severe censure if his decisions were found to be inequitable, 
however they might have been supported by the letter of the law. 
Fhe national character for even-handed justice had made the English 
name respected throughout India and far across the steppes of Central 
Asia. But the demoralizing example of the Sadar Addlat soon 
extended to the lower grades of the service. The Civil Service was 
afflicted with the foolishness which, we are told, precedes ruin. Its 


- members diligently searched their law-books for preeedents and cases, 


and rejoiced exccedingly if they could show their knowledge of law 
by reversing the decision of a lower Court on some long-forgotten 
ruling of the Courts of Westminster. The first effect of this evil was 
to till the courts with corrupt and unprinciplel vahz’s who perverted 
the course of justice by perjury, forgery, and fraud of every description. 
Litigation increased enormously, no cause was too rotten, no claim 
too fraudulent to deprive it of the chance of success. The grossest 
injustice was committed in the name of the law, and though the Civil 
Service was above all suspicion of corruption, the evil could hardly 
have been greater ifthe Judges had been corrupt. This state of affairs 
gave rise to greas discontent, for the administration of justice fell 
almost entirely into the hands of the cakils. When men guarrelled 
they no longer said, “ V’1l beat or Vl] kill you,” but “Ill pay a vakil 
Rs. 50 to ruin you,” and too often this was no mere idle threat. 

‘The operations of the Inam Commission ‘and of the Survey Depart- 
ment were also a fruitful cause of alarm and discontent. Many of 
the estates of the more intluential Jéghirdsirs had been acquired by 
fraud or violence during the period of anarchy which preceded the 
fall of the Peshwa. "Lhe Patels and Deshmukhs had also appropriated 
large areas of lands and had made grants of villages to temples and 
assignments of revenue to Bréhmans, religious mendicants, and dane.ng 
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girls, The Peshwa had never recognized these alienations as any 
limitation of his rights, for he farmed his revenues, and co long as a 
large sum was paid into his treasury by the farmers it was immaterial 
to him how much land was alienated. But when the Survey Depart- 
ment revealed the fact that nearly a fourth part of the fertile province 
of Gujarét was unauthorizedly enjoyed by these parasites; and that 
in other districts the proportion of alienations was nearly equally large, 


a due regard for the publie interests demanded that there should be an- 


investigation into the title on which the lands were held rent-free. It 
became the duty of the Inim Commission to make this inquiry, and 
though a very small portion of land was resumed or rather assessed 
to the land revenue and the rutes for the continuation of cash allowances 
were extremely liberal, they could hardly be expectéd to give satisfac- 
tion to those who had so long enjoyed immunity from any share of the 
public burdens. The Bréhmans and the priesthood of every sect 
deeply resented the scrutiny of the Iném Commission and excited an 
intensely fanatical spirit by representing the inquiry as a sacrilegious 
attack on thew religious endowments and a departure from the 
principle of neutrality and toleration which had been the policy of 
Government from a very early period. 


Notwithstanding all these elements of danger there would probably 
have been no revolt if the army had remained loyal. Fortunately 
the Bombay army was composed of a great variety of races, Musalmans 
of the’ Shia and Sunni sects, Marathds of the Dakhan and Konkan, 
Parvadris, Pardeshis, and a few Jewsand Christians. Little community 
of sentiment could exist in so heterogeneous a force, and to this cireum- 
stance we may trace the failure of each mutinous outbreakin the regiments 
of the Bombay army. Many of its regiments had, however, recruited 
extensively in the North-West Provinces which were then the centre 
of the political cyclone, and it was soon discovered that seditious over- 
tures were being made to them not only by their brethren in the regi- 
ments which had already mutinied, but by discontented persons of 
Ingher rank. The most important of these was a clever woman known 
as the Baiza Bai. ‘She was the daughter of a Dakhan Sarddr named 
Sirji Rao Ghatke, and had been married in early life to His Highness 
Dowlat Rado Sindia the Maharaja of Gwalior. On his death she-had 
Leen allowed to adopt Jankoji Réo as heir to the, gadi, and during 
his minority she had been appointed by the British Government Regent 
of the Gwalior state. - In this position the Bai had accumulated creat 
wealth. She had deposited £370,000 (37 lakhs of rupees) for safe 


custody in the treasury at Benares, and it was known that she had ‘- 


. other resources at Gwalior. Her avarice and ambition were insatiable. 
She sent emissaries to all the Mardtha chiefs and Thakors in Western, 
India calling on them to take up arms and restore the empire of Shivaji. 
She appealed to the troops, urging them to emulate the deeds of their 
comrades in the Bengal army who had already nearfy exterminated the 
Europeans in the North-West, and warned them that if they did not 
now strike in defence of their religion they would shortly be converted 
to Christianity and made to drink the blood of the sacred cow. 


_ In May and June 1857 our troops were fighting before Delhi, only 
just holdmg their own, and making little impression on the walls 
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of the city which were strongly held by the mutinous regiments. 
Gujarét was still tranquil. It is true there had been a riot in 
Broach originating in a long-standing feud between the Parsis and 
Musalmdns of that town, but it had no politieal significance and had 
been promptly suppressed, The ringleaders were arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to be hanged for the murder of a Pérsi, but there is no 
reason to suppose that this disturbance had any immediate connection 
with the outbreak in the North-West. It was probably only a 
coincidence, but the violence of the rioters was no deubt encouraged 
by the weakness of our position in Gujarat, and the exaggerated 
rumours which reached them of the massacre of our countrymen. 


On July Ist, 1857, the 23rd Bengal Native Infantry and the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry stationed at Mhow mutinied and murdered Colonel Platt, 
Captam Fagan, Captain Harris, and a number of European subordinates 
of the Telegraph Department. The troops of His Highness Holkar 
fraternized with the mutineers, attacked the Residency, and after a 
desultory fight drove out Colonel Durand the Resident, who took 
refuge in Bhopdl with the surviving Europeans of Indor. Information 
of the mutiny at Mhow soon reached Ahmedabad, and treasonable 
negotiations were at once opened for a simultaneous rising of the Gujarat 
Horse and of the troops in the cantonment ; but they could not agree 
to combined operations. The Mardthds hoped for the restoration of the 
dynasty of the Peshwa, while the Pardeshis looked towards Dehli where 
their brethren were already in arms, without any very definite compre- 
hension of what they were fighting for, but with some vague idea that 
they would establish a Musalman dj on the throne of the Great Mughal. 


On July 9th, 1857, seven savérs of the Gujarat Horse raised a 
green flag in their regimental lines in Ahmedabad and attempted to seizé 
the quarter guard in which the ammunition was stored ; but the guard 
made some slight show of resistance, and finding the regiment did not 
join them the mutineers left the lines in the direction of Sarkhej. They 
were followed by the Adjutant, Lieutenant Pym, with twelve savdérs, 
and Captain Taylor, the commandant, joined them soon after with three 
men of the Koli Corps, whom he had met on the Dholka road. The 
sardrs were overtaken near the village of Tajpor, and having taken up a 
strong position between three survey boundary-marks opened fire on 
their officers and the Kolis, the savars standing aloof. After many 
shots had Leen exchanged without result, Captain Taylor advanced 
to parley, and while endeavouring to reason with his men was shot 
through the body. The Kolis now re-opened fire and having shot two 
of the sacdrs the rest laid down their arms. They were tried under 
Act XIV. of 1857 and hanged. The saris who followed Lieutenant’ 
Pym passively declined to act against their comrades, and if the Kolis 
had not been present the mutineers would have escaped, ‘Captain 
Taylor’s wound was severe; the bullet passed through his body, but-he 
eventually recovered. ‘The execution of the sardrs had a good effect 
on the troops, but it became evident that a serious struggle was 
impending, and Lord Elphinstone, who was then at the head of the 


Bombay Government, took all.the precautions that were possible under 
the circumstances, 
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Mr. Ashburner, Assistant Magistrate of Kaira, was ordered to raise 
a force of 200 Foot and 30 Horse for the protection of his districts, 
and Husain Khin Battangi, a Musalmdén gentleman of Ahmedabédd, 
was authorized to enlist 2000 of the dangerous classes. It was not 


expected that this Ahmedébdd force would add to our fighting strength, . 


but the employment of the rabble of Ahmedabid on good pay kept ° 


them out of mischief till the crisis was passed. Mr. Ashburner’s small 
force was composed of Rajputs, Makranis, and Kolis, They were a 
very useful body of men and were afterwards drafted into the Kaira 
Police of which they formed the nucleus. It was this force that sup- 
pressed the rising of the Thakors on the Mahi, which will be described 
below. 


General Roberts, a very able soldier, commanded the Northern 
Division at this time. He fully realized the critical position of affairs 
in Gujarét. He was aware that the troops were on the verge of 
mutiny, that the Thakors were sharpening their swords and enlisting 
men, and that no reli-f could be expected till after the rains. But he 
was not the man to despond or to shirk the responsibility now thrown 
upon him. He proved equal to the occasion and met each emergeucy 
as it arose with the calm determination of a brave man. 


When the troops at Mhow mutinied, the Raja of Amjera took 
up arms and attacked Captain Hutchinson the Political Agent of 
Bhopawar. He fled and was sheltered by the Raja of Jabwa. At 
the same time (July 1857) the Musalman Kanungus or accountants 
and Zamindars of the Pancb Mahdls revolted, laid siege to the fort 


of Dohad, and threatened the Kaira district. Captain Buckle, the 


Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, marched from Baroda with two guns 
ufhder Captain Sheppee, R. A., and two companies of the 8th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, to relieve Dohad, while Major Andrews, with 
a wing of the 7th Regiment, two guns under Captain Sanlez, R. A., 
and 100 Sabres of the Gujarat Horse, marched on Thasra to support 
Mr. Ashburner and act generally under his orders, On the approach 
of Captain Buckle’s force the insurgents abandoned the siege, and 
Captain Hutchiuson soon after re-established his authority in 
Bhopswar by the aid of the Malwa Bhil Corps which remained loyal. 
He arrested the Raja of Amjera and hanged him. 


On the 5th August the Jodhpur Legion stationed at Abu muti- 
nied, They made a feeble attack on the barracks of H. M. 33rd 
Regiment and Captain Hall’s bungalow, into which they fired a 
volley of musketry, but were repulsed, leaving one of their men on 
the ground badly wounded. The fog was so dense that it was 
impossible to use firearms effectively. Mr. Lawrence of the 
Civil Seyvice was the only person wounded. A party of the 17th 
Bombay Native Infantry who were on duty at Abu, were suspected 
of complicity with the Jodhpur Legion and were disarmed. The 
head-quarters of the Legion mutinied at Erinpur on the same day 


as the attack at Abu; they made the Adjutant, Lieutepant Conolly, 


prisoner and plundered the treasury. 
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‘ An incident occurred early in September which had an important 
influence on events. The two Native regiments quartered at 
Ahmedabad were the 2nd Regiment of Grenadiers and the 7th 
Native Infantry. The Grenadiers were chiefly Pardeshis from 
Oudh, while the majority of the 7th Regiment were Mardathds. As 
is often the case, an enmity sprung up between the two regiments. 
One night Captain Muter of the 2nd Grenadiers -was visiting the 
guards as officer of the day. On approaching the quarter guard of 
the 7th Regiment, the sentry demanded the password which Cap- 


‘tain Muter could not give. The sentry very properly refused to let_ 


him pass, Captein Muter returned to his lines, called out a party of 
Grenadiers, and made the sentry a prisoner. Next morning General 


“Roberts put Captain Muter under arrest and released the sentry. 


This incident intensified the ill-feeling between the two regiments, 
and prevented their combination when the Grenadiers mutinied.a few 
days later. It had been arranged that the two Native Regiments 
and the Golandauz artillery should mutiny at the same time, but 
there was mutual distrust between them, and the Native officers of the 
artillery had stipulated that they should make a show of resistance in 
order to let it appear that they had been overpowered by a superior 
force. About midnight on the 14th September 1857 the Grenadiers 
turned-out and fellin on their parade ground armed and loaded. 
The guns were also brought out and loaded on their own parade 
ground. A Native officer of the Grenadiers was sent with a party 
to take possession of the guns in accordance with the preconcerted 
agreement, but the Subhedar of the Artillery threatened to fire on 


them, and the Native officer expecting that the guns would be given 


up without resistaneec, tho ught he had been betrayed, and retreated 
with his party, who threw away their arms as they ran across the 
parade ground. The Grenadiers were under arms on the parade 
waiting forthe guns, when seeing the disorder in which the party was 
retreating from the Artillery lines, they also were seized with a panic 
and broke up in confusion. Thén for the first tiine the Native officers 
reported to Colonel Grimes that there had been a slight disturbance 
in the lines. The mere accident that the Native officer detached to 
take the guns had not been informed of the show of resistance he was 
to expect from the Artillery, probably averted the massacre of every 
European in Gujarat. Twenty-one loaded rauskets were found on the 
parade ground, and though the whole regiment’ was guilty it was 
decided to try the owners of those muskets by court martial. They 
were sentenced to death. As it was doubtful if the Native troops 
would permit the execution it was considered prudent to await the 
arrival of the 89th Regiment under Colonel Ferryman and Captain 
Hatch’s battery of Artillery. They had been landed at Gogha during 
the monsoon with great difficulty, and were compelled to make a wide 
detour to the north owing to the flooded state of the country. On 
their arrival the executions were carried out; five of the mutineers 


‘were blown from guns, three were shot with musketry, and ‘the 


rest were hanged in the presence of the whole of the troops.. ‘They 
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met their death with a gentlemanly calmness which won the respect 
-of all who were present. 

The example thus made, together with the presence of the 
European troops in Gujarat, restored our prestige and gave us time 
to attend to affairs on our frontier. The whole country was in a 
very disturbed state. On the fall of Delhi on September 28th, 
1857, a treasonable correspondence ‘was found between the Nawab 
of Radhanpur in Gujardt and the Emperor of Delhi, which deeply 
implicated the Nawab. He and his ministers had forwarded 
nazrands of gold mohavs to Delhi and asked for orders from the 
Emperor, offering to attack the British cantonments at Disa and 
Ahmedabad. The Nawdb had been on the most friendly terms 
with Captain Black the Political Agent, and had been considered 
perfectly loyal. Preparations were made to depose him for this 
treacherous conduct. We were then so strong in Gujarat that his 
estate could have been seized without the least difficulty, but he 
was considered too contemptible an enemy and his treason was 
pardoned. 

Lieutenant Alban, with a party of Gujarét Horse, was now 
sent to settle affairs in Sunth, a petty state in the Rewa Kantha. 
Mustapha Khan, at the head of a turbulent body of Arabs, had 
made the Raja a prisoner in his own palace with a view to extort 
arrears of pay and other claims. Lieutenant’ Alban’s orders were 
to disarm the Arabs. After some negotiations Mustapha Khadn 
waited on Lieutenant Alban. He was attended by the whole of his 
armed followers with the matches of their matchlocks alight, 
thinking no doubt to intimidate Lieutenant Alban. On entering 
the tent Lieutenant Alban disarmed him, but imprudently placed 
his sword on the table. While they were conversing Mustapha 
Khé&n seized his sword and Lieutenant Alban immediately shot him 
with a revolver. The Arabs who crowded round the tent now 
opened fire on Alban and his men, but they were soon over- 
powered. Mustapha Khan, four Arabs, and one savdr of the 
Gujarat Horse were killed. 

Lieutenant Alban, with a party of the 7th Native Infantry under 
Lieutenant Cunningham then proceeded to Pali. A few months before 
one Surajmal, a claimant of the Lundvada gadi, had attacked the Raja 
of Linavadda, but was repulsed with severe loss and had since 
been harboured in the village of Pali. On the approach of Alban’s 
force, it was attacked by Surajmal’s Rajputs and the village was 
accordingly burnt. Order was then restored in .the Panch Mahdls, 
and it was not again disturbed till Tatia Topi entered the Mahéls. 

In October 1857 a conspiracy was discovered between the Thakor 
of Samda near Disa and some Native officers of the 2nd Cavalry 
and 12th Regiment Native Infantry to attack and plunder the 
camp at Disa and to murder the officers; but the evidence was 
not very clear, and before the trial could take place the amnesty 
had been published under which the suspected. men were released. 
_ The peace of Northern Gujarét was much disturbed at this time 

by the Thékor of Rova, who plundered the Pdélanpur and Sirohi 
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villages at the head of 500 men, and the Thdkor of Mandeta was 
also in arms but was held in check by a detachment of the 89th 
Regiment and a squadron of cavalry at Ahmednagar near Iday.! The 
two Thakors were acting in concert with some influential conspirators 
at Baroda of whom Malhar Rao Gdikwar alias Dada Séheb was the 
chief. It was this man who afterwards became Gaikwdr of Baroda 
and was deposed for the attempt to murder Colonel Phayre by poison. 


It is very remarkable that the sepoy war did not produce one 
man who showed any capacity forccmmand. Every native regi- 
ment was in a state of mutiny and a large proportion of the civil 
population was ripe for revolt. If only one honest man had been 
found who could have secured the confidence and support of his 
fellow-countrymen, the fertile province of Gujarat would . have 
been at his mercy; but amongst natives conflicting interests and 
mutual distrust make combination most difficult. . In India a conspir- 
ator’s first impulse is to betray his associates lest they should antici- 
pate him. The failure of every mutinous outbreak in Gujardt was 
due to this moral defect. This trait may be traced throughout the 
history of the war and should be studied by those who advocate the 
independence of India, and the capacity of the native for self-govern- 
ment, It is an apt illustration of native inability to organize combined 
operations that the most formidable conspiracy for the subversion 
of our power should have been delayed till October 1857. By this 
time the arrival of Her Majesty’s 89th Regiment and a battery of 
European artillery at Ahmedabad had rendered a successful revolt 
impossible. The mutinies of the Gujardt Horse and Grenadiers 
had been promptly suppressed and severely punished. The termin- 
ation of the monsoon had opened the ports and reinforcements were 
daily expected. Had the outbreak occurred simultaneously with 
the mutiny of the Gujarat- Horse, the Artillery, and the Second 
Grenadiers, Gujarét must have been lost for a time and every 
European would have been murdered. 


For many years Govindrdo alias Bapu Giikwar, a half brother 
of His Highness the Gaikwar, had resided near the Shdhibég at 
Ahmedabad. He had been deported from Baroda for intriguing 
against his brother and had been treated as a political refugee. 
This man with Malharrdo, another brother of His Highness the 
Gaikwar, Bhéu Sdheb Pawd4r, and a Sardér who called himself the 
Bhonsla Raja, also related to His Highness by marriage, conceived 
the design to murder the Europeans in Baroda Ahmeddbdd and 
Kaira and establish a government in the name of the Raja of 
Satara. To Baépu Gdikwar was entrusted the task of tampering 
with the troops in Ahmedabad, and frequent meetings of the Native 
officers were held at his house every night. ‘The Bhonsla Raja, 
with aman named Jhaveri Nalchand, ‘was deputed to the Kaira 
district to secure the aid of the Thdkors of Umeta, Bhddarva, 
Kera, and Ddéima, and of the Patels of Anand and Partabpur. 





* Rova in the south-east corner of Sirohi: Mandeta in [dar in th i Kantha. 
P, FitzGerald Esq. Political Agent Mahi Kantha, ee 
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These landholders assured Bapu of their support and the Thdékor of 
Umeta mcunted some iron guns and put his fort in a state of 
defence. An agent named Maganlél was sent into the Gdéikwir’s 
Kadi Pargana, where he enlisted a body of 2000 foot and 150 horse, 
which he encamped near the village of Lodra. The followers of 
the Kaira Thadkors assembled in the strong country on the banks of 
the Mahi near the village of Partabpur with a detachment and 
advanced to the Chauk Talév within five miles of Baroda. The 
massacre at Baroda was fixed for the night of October 16th. The 
native troops in Baroda had been tampered with and had promised 
in the event of their being called out that they would fire blank 
ammunition only, 


The Thakors had been encamped at Par!4bpur for several days, 
but owing partly to the sympathy of the people and partly to the 
terror which they inspired, no repomt was made to any British 
officers till the 15th Qctober, when Mr. Ashburner, who was 
encamped at Thasra, marched to attack them with his new levies and 
a party of the Kaira police. There was, as usual, disunion in the 
ranks of the insurgents ; they had no leaders they could depend upon, 
and they dispersed on hearing of the approach of Ashburner’s force 
without firing a shot. Ninety-nine men who had taken refuge in 
the ravines of the Mahi were captured and a commission under Act 
XIV. of 1857 was issued to Mr. Ashburner and Captain Buckle, the 
Political Agent in the Rewa Kantha, to try them. Ten of the 
ringleaders were found guilty of treason and blown from guns at 
Kanyvdri, nine were transported for life, and the remainder were 
pardoned. The turbulent villages of Partébpur and Angar in Kaira 
were destroyed and the inhabitants removed to more accessible 
ground in the open country. ‘Their strong position in the ravines of 
the Mahi river had on several occasions-enabled the people of Purtab- 
pur and Angar to set Government at defiance, and this was considered 
a favourable opportunity cf making an example of them and break- 
ing up their stronghold. 

‘In the meantime information of the gathering at Lodra had 
reached Major Agar, the Superintendent of Police, Ahmedébad. 
He marched to attack them with the Koli Corps and a squadron of 
the Gujarat Horse. Maganlal fled to the north after a slight skir- 
mish in which two men were killed and four wounded, and was 
captured a few days afterwards by the Thindar of Sammu with 
eleven followers. They were tried by General Roberts and Mr. 
Hadow, the Collector of Ahmeddbdd, under Act XIV. of 1857. 
Three of them were blown from guns at Waizdpur, three were 
hanged, and the rest were transported for life. 


It is much to be regretted that Malhdrrdo Gaikwdr and the 
Bhonsla Raja were allowed to escape punishment. There was very 
clear-evidence of the guilt of the Bhonsla Raja, but His Highness 
the Gdikwar interceded for him, and Sir Richmond Shakespeare, 
the Resident, weakly consented that his life should be spared on 
condition that he should be imprisoned for life at Baroda, a 
sentence which, it is hardly necessary to say, was never carried out. 
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Gosandr On the suppression of this abortive insurrection it was deter- 
pero mined to disarm Gujarat, and in January 1858 strong detachments 


of the 72nd Highlanders and of Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment with 

Partial the 8th Regiment Native Infantry, two guns under Captain Cony- 
eens: bere,.and a squadron of Gujarat Horse were placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Ashburner to carry out this measure. His Highness the 
Gaikwdér had consented to a simultaneous disarmament of his 
country, but be evaded the performance of his promise. In the 
Kaira district and in the Jambusar taluka of Broach the disarma- 
ment was very strictly enforced ; every male adult of the fighting 
classes was required to produce an arm of some kind. ‘he town of 
Ahmedabad was relieved of 20,000 arms in the first two days, but 
the Highlanders and 86th Regiment were required for operations 
in Rajputdna, and after their departure from Gujarat it was deemed 
prudent to postpone this very,unpopular measure. 


Naikda After these events Gujarat remained tranquil for nearly a year 
So yak till, in October 1858, the Ndikda Bhils of Nadrakot revolted under 


Rupa and Keval Naiks, and a few months later Tatia. Topi’s 
scattered force being hard-pressed by Colonel Park’s column, 
plundered several villages of the Panch Mahdls during its rapid 
march through that district. 


Tatia Topi, In 1858, after his defeat at Gwalior, at the close of the mntinies 

1858, in Northern India, Taétia Topi moved rapidly towards the Dakhan. 
The chiefs of Jamkhandi and Nargund had been in treasonable 
correspondence with the rebel chiefs in the North-West and had 
imvoked their aid. It is more than probable that if Tdtia Topi had 
entered the Dakhan in force, there would have been a general 
insurrection of the Maratha population. TAtia’s march to the 
Dakhan soon assumed the character of a flight. He was closely 
pressed by-two columns under Generals Somerset and Mitchell, and 
a very compact and enterprizing little field force commanded by 
Colonel Park, Colonel Park’s own regiment, the 72nd Highlanders, 
many of the men mounted on camels, formed the main fighting power 
of this force. His indefatigable energy in the pursuit of the enemy 
allowed them no rest, and eventually brought them to bay at Chhota 
Udepur. ‘Fearing to face the open country of Berdr with such an 
uncompromising enemy in pursuit, TAtia recrossed the Narbada at 
Chikalda and marched towards Baroda. He had, by means of an 
agent named Ganpatrdo, for some -time been in communication 
with the Bhau Saheb Pavar, a brother-in-law of His Highness the 
Gdikwar, and had been led to expect aid from the Baroda Sardars 
and the Thékors of the Kaira and Rewa KAntha districts. Im- 
mediately it became known that Tatia had crossed the Narbada, 
troops were put in motion from Kaira, Ahmedabad, and Disa 
for the protection of the eastern frontier of Gujarét. Captain 
Thatcher, who had succeeded to the command of the irregular 
levies raised by Mr. Ashburner in Kaira, was ordered to hold 
Sankheda with the irregulars and two of the Gaéikwér’s guns. He 
was afterwards reinforced by Captain Collier’s detachment of the 


7th Regiment N. I. which f ll os 1 
approach of the enemy, teh te back from Chhota Udepur on the 
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Tatia Topi at this time commanded a formidable force composed 
of fragments of many mutinous Bengal regiments. He had also 
been joined by a mixed rabble of Villdyatis, Rohillds, and Rajputs, 
who followed his fortune in hopes of plunder. Ferozsha Nawab 
of Kampra and a Mardtha Sardar who was known as the 
Rao Séheb, held subordinate commands. Each fightjng man was 
followed by one or more ponies laden with plunder which greatly 
impeded their movements. It was chiefly owing to this that 
Colonel Park was enabled to overtake the rebels and to force them into 
‘action. On reaching Chkota Udepur the troops of the Raja fraternised 
with the enemy, and Captain Collier having evacuated the town, 
Tatia Topi was allowed to occupy it without opposition. He had 
intended to halt at Chhota Udepur to recruit his men and to 
develop his intrigues with the Baroda Sardars, but Park gave him no 
respite. On the Ist December 1858, he fell upon Tatia’s rebel 
force and defeated it with great slaughter, his own loss being trifling. 
After this defeat there was great confusion in the ranks of the 
insurgents. Tatia Topi abandoned his army and did not rejoin it 
till it had reached the forest lands of Pdrona. Discipline which 
had always been lax, was now entirely thrown aside. The muster 
roll of one of Tatia’s cavalry regiments was picked up and showed 
that out of a strength of 300 sabres only sixteen were present 
for duty. The rebel] force separated into two bodies, one doubled 
back and plundered Park’s baggage which had fallen far to the 
rear, the other under Ferozsha entered the Panch Mahals and 
looted Bariya, Jhaélod, Limdi, and other villages; Godhra being 
covered by Muter’s force was not attacked. Park’s force was so 
disabled by the plunder of its baggage and by long continued forced 
marches, that it was compelled to halt at Chhota Udepur, bat 
General Somerset took up the pursuit and rapidly drove Tatia 
from the Panch Mahals. He fled in the direction of Salumba. 
The Thakor of that place was in arms, and Tdtia no doubt expected 
support from him, but the Thakor was too cautious to join what 
was then evidently a hopeless cause. On reaching Nargad on the 
20th February 1859, Ferozsha made overtures of surrender, and a 
week later 3U0 cavalry and a mixed force of 1500 men under Zahur 
Ali and the Maulvi Vazir Khan laid down their arms to General 
Mitchell. They were admitted to the benefit of the amnesty, The 
remnant of Tatia’s force tled to the north-east. 


In October 1858, instigated by the intrigues of the Bhd4u Saheb 
Pavdr, the Sankheda Naikdas, a very wild forest tribe, took up 
arms under Rupa and Keval Naiks, and after having plundered the 
outpost, thina, at Ndarukot, attacked a detachment of the 8th 
Regiment N. I. under Captain Bates at Jambughoda. ‘They were 
repulsed with considerable loss after a desultory fight during the 
greater part of two days. On the arrest of Ganpatraéo, the Bhau 
Sdheb’s agent, this troublesome insurrection would probably have 
collapsed, but the Naikdds were joimed by a number of Villayatis, 
matchlock-men, the fragments of Tatia’s broken force, who en- 
couraged them to hold out. They occupied the very strong country 
between Chdmpdner and Narukot, and kept up a harassing warfare, 
plundering the villages as far north as Godhra, 
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A field force commanded by the Political Agent of the Rewa 
Kéntha, Colonel Wallace, was employed against the Ndikd4s during 
the cold weather of 1858, and in .one of the frequent skirmishes 
with theinsurgents Captain Hayward of the 17th Regiment N. I. was 
severely wounded by a matchlock bullet on the 28th January 1859. 
The only sugcess obtained by the Ndikdads was the surprise of 
Hassan Ali's company of Hussein Khan’s levy. The Subheddr had 
been ordered to protect the labourers who were employed in open- 
ing the pass near the village of Sivrajpur, but the duty was very 
distasteful to him, and his son deserted with twenty-four men on 
the march to Sivrajpur. They were suddenly attacked by a mixed 
force of Makranis and Ndikdds. Seven men including the Sub- 
hedar were killed and eleven wounded without any loss to the 
enemy. The Subhedar neglected to protect his camp by the mosi 
ordinary precantions and his men appear to have behaved badly. 
They fled without firing a shot directly they were attacked. But 
little progress had been made in pacifying the Ndikdas till Captain 
Richard Bonner was employed to raise and organize a corps com- 
posed chiefly of Bhils with their head-quarters at Dohad in the 
Panch Mah#ls. Captain Bonner’s untiring energy and moratinfluence 
soon reduced the Naikdas to submission. Rupa Naik laid down his 
arms and accepted the amnesty of the 10th March 1859, and Keval 
Naik followed his example soon after. 


In July 1859 the Waghers of Okhamandal, a mahal in Kathidvdda 
belonging to His Highness the Gdaikwdr, suddenly seized and 
plundered Dwarka, Barvdla, and Bet. ‘They were led by a WAgher 
chief named Toda Manik, who alleged that he had been compelled 
to take up arms by the oppression of the Gdikwdr’s kamdlars ; but 
it is probable that he was encouraged to throw off allegiance by | 
the weakness of the Baroda administration and the belief that he: 
would have to deal with the troops of the Darbar only. He soon 
found he was in error. Major Christie with 200 sabres of the Guja- 
rat Horse and a wing of the 17th Regiment Native Infantry from 
Rajkot marched to Manddna on the Ran to cut off the com- 
munication between Okhdmandal and the Kathidvdda peninsula. 
The cantonment of Rajkot was reinforced from Ahmedabdd by 
six guns of Aytoun’s battery, a wing of the 33rd Regiment and a 
detachment of the 14th Regiment Native Infantry under Captain 
Hall, and a naval and military force was at the same time prepared 
in Bombay for the recovery of Bet and Dwadrka as soon as the 
close of the monsoon should render naval operations on the western 
coast possible. 

On the 29th September 1859, the following force embarked in the 
transports South Ltamities and Empress of India, towed by Her 
Majesty's steam-ships Zenobia and Victoria, and followed by the 
frigate Firoz, the gunboat Clyde, and the schooner Constance : 


Her Majesty’s 28th Regiment ... . 500 Men. 


Her Majesty’s 6th Regiment Native Infantry .., 600 «, 
Marine Battalion a ere nie tee «. 200 ,, 
Royal Artillery .., sae wes wh soe vee «= 80—s—=“"=» 
Sappers and Miners... . 90 ,, 


The expedition was under the command of Colonel Donovan 
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of Her Majesty’s 28th Regiment, but it was intended that on 
arrival at Bet, Colonel Scobie should command the combined naval 
and military force. Colonel Scobie marched from Rajkot early in 
October with the wings of Her Majesty’s 33rd Regiment and 17th 
Native Infantry, the 12th Light Field Battery and detachments 
of the 14th Native Infantry and Gujardt Horse. Had Colonel 
Donovan waited for this force he might have effectually invested 
the fort of Bet, which is situated on an island, and exterminated 
the rebels; but he was too anxious to distinguish himself before 
he could be relieved of command. He arrived off Bet on the 4th 
October 1859, and at sunrise that morning the steam-ships Firoz, 
Zenobia, Clyde, and Constance took up their positions off the fort of 
Bet and opened fire with shot and shell at 950 yards. The 
fort replied feebly with a few small guns. Shells effectually 
scorched the fort and temples occupied by the enemy, but the shot 
made little impression on the wall which was here thirty feet thick. 
The bombardment continued throughout the day and at intervals 
during the night. Next morning Dewa Chabasni, the Wagher 
chief in command of the fort, opened negotiations for surrender, 
but he would not consent to the unconditioual surrender which was 
demanded, and after an interval of half an-hour the artillery fire 
was resumed and preparations were made to disembark the troops. 
They landed under a heavy musketry fire from the fort and adja- 
cent buildings, and an attempt was made to escalade. The ladders 
were placed against the wall but the storming party of Her 
Majesty's 28th Regiment and 6th Regiment Native Infantry wera 
repulsed with heavy loss. Captain McCormack of Her Majesty’s 
28th Regiment, Ensign Willanme of the 6th Regiment, and ten 
European soldiers were killed; and Captain Glasspoole, Lieute- 
nant Grant of the 6th Native Infantry, and thirty-seven men of 
the 28th Regiment were wounded, many of them severely. One 
sepoy of the Marine Battalion was killed and five wounded. 


During the night which succeeded this disastrous attack the 
Wachers evacuated the fort. They reached the mainland, takiug 
with them their women the children and the plunder of the temple, 
but Dewa Chabasni, the Wagher chief, had been killed the previous 
day. Considering the large and well-equipped force at Colonel 
"Donovan's disposal and the facilities which the insular position of 
Bet afforded toa blockading force, the escape of the Waghers 
almost with impunity, encumbered with women and plunder, did 
not enhance Colonel Donovan’s military reputation. Captain D. 
Nasmyth,-R. E., Field Engineer of the Okh4mandal Force, was 
directed to destroy the fort of Bet and carried out his instructions 
most effectually. Some of the Hindu temples nearest the walls 
were severely shaken by the explosion of the mines, and a great 
outcry was raised of the desecration of the temples; but if Hindus 
will convert their temples into fortified enclosures, they must take 
the consequence when they are occupied by the enemies of the 
British Government. 


Lieutenant Charles Goodfellow, R. B., greatly distinguished 
himself on this occasion. He earned the Victoria Cross by carrying 
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off a wounded man of Her Majesty’s 28th Regiment under a very 
heavy fire. Treasure valued at 34 l&khs of rupees was taken on 
board the Firoz for safe custody. It was eventually restored to the 
Pujdris of the temples, but most of the temples had been carefully 
plundered bythe Waghers before the entry of the British force. 


Many of the fugitives from Bet took refuge in Dwarka, and 
Colonel -Donovan’s force having re-embarked proceeded to Dwdarka. 
to await the arrival of Colonel Scobie’s small brigade. Scobie’s 
force did not reach Dwarka till October 20th. The Naval Bri- 
gade under Lieutenant Sedley with sixteen officers and 110 men 
had already landed under very heavy matchlock fire, and thrown 
up a slight breastwork of loose stone within 150 yards of 
the walls. A field .piece from the Zenobia and afterwards a 
thirty-two pounder were placed in position in this work. The 
successful result of the siege was mainly due to the determined 
bravery of this small naval force. They repulsed repeated sorties 
from the fort and inflicted severe losses on the enemy. As soon 


. as the stores and ammunition could be landed, Colonel Donovan 


took up a position to the north-east of the fort, Colonel Scobie to 
the south-east, and Captain Hall occupied an intermediate position 
with detachments of Her Majesty’s 33rd Regiment, the 14th Native 
Infantry, and Gujaradt Horse under Lieutenant Pym. The garri- 
son made several determined attempts to break through Captain 
Hall’s position, but they were on each occasion driven back with loss. 


The first battery opened fire on the northern face of the fort on 
October 28th, while the Zenobia and the Firoz poured a well-direct- 
ed fite of shells on the houses and temples which sheltered the 
enemy towards the sea. The shells did immense execution and 
relieved the attack on the Naval Brigade which continued to 
hold its position with the greatest gallantry though several times 
surrounded by the enemy. On the night of the 31st October the 
garrison evacuated the fort and cut its way through a picket of 
Her Majesty’s 28th Regiment, wounding Ensign Hunter and four 
men. A detachment under Colonel Christie followed the fugitives 
next morning and overtook them near Vasatri. A skirmish ensued, 
but they escaped without much loss and took refuge in the Barda 
hill, They continued to disturb the peace of Kathidvada for several 
years, In one of the desultory skirmishes which followed, © 
Lieutenants LaTouche and Hebbert were killed. 


While these events were in progress, Karranji Hati the Rana of 
Nagar Pirkar on the Sindh frontierof Gujarat, took up arms at the 
head of a band of Sodhds, plundered the treasury and telegraph 
office at Nagar Pdarkar, and released the prisoners in the jail. 
Colonel Evans commanded the field force which was employed 
against him for many months without any very definite results. 
The country is a desert and the Sodhds avoided a collision with the 
troops. The Rana eventually submitted and peace was restored. 
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BHINMAL. 


Buinmat,! North Latitude 24° 42'. Kast Longitude 72° 4’, the historical 
Shrimél, the capital of the Gurjjaras from about the sixth-to the nitth ' 
century, lies about fifty miles west of Abu hill. The site of the city is in 
@ wide plain about fifteen miles west of the last outlier of the Abu range. 
To the east, between the hills and Bhinmdl, except a few widely-separated 
village sites, the plain is chiefly a grazing ground with brakes of thorn and 
cassia bushes overtopped by standards of the camel-loved pilu Salvadora 
persica. To the south, the west, and the north the plain is smooth and 
bare passing westwards into sand. From the level of the plain stand 
out a few isolated blocks of hill, 500 to 800 feet high, of which one peak, 
about a mile west of the city, is crowned by the shrine of Chamunda the 

ri or Luck of Bhinmaél. Froma distance the present Bhinmdl shows 


few traces of being the site of an ancient capital. Its 1500 houses cover. 


the gentle slope of an artificial mound, the level of their roofs broken 
by the spires of four Jain temples and by the ruined state office at the 
south end-of the mound. Closer at hand the number and size of the 


old stone-stripped tank and fortification mounds and the large areas _ 


honeycombed by diggers for bricks show that the site of fhe present 
Bhinméal was once “the centre of a great and widespread city. Of its 
‘fortifications, which, as late as A.D. 1611, the English merchant Nicholas 
Uffet, in a journey from Jhalor to Ahmedabad, describes as enclosing a 
circuit of thirty-six miles (24 kos) containing many fine tanks going to, 
ruin, almost no trace remains.?— The names of some of the old gates are 
remembered, Surya in the north-east, Sri Lakshmi in the south-east, 
Sanchor in the west, and Jhalor in the north. Sites are pointed out 





1 The translations of the inscriptions and the bulk of the history are the work of 
Mr, A. M. T. Jackson of the Indian Civil Service. 

2 Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII, 301. Thirty years later the traveller Tavernier (Ball’s 
Edition, II, 87) has:-Bargant (Wangam in Jodhpur?) to Bimal 15 sos: Bimal to 
Modra 15 os, Of Jhdlor Utilet has left the following description, Jhdlor is a castle 
on the top of a steep mountain three kos im ascent by a fair stone causeway broad 


-enough for two men. At the end of the first os is a gate and a place of guard where - 


the causeway is enclused on both sides with walls, Atthe end of the second kos is a 
double gate strongly fortified; and at the third os is the castle which is entered by 
three successive gates. The first is very strongly plated with iron, the second not so 
strong with places above for throwing down melted lead or boiling oil, and the third is 
thickly beset with iron spikes, Between each of these gates are spacious places of arms 
and at the inner gate is a strong portcullis. A bowshot within the castle is a splendid 
pagoda, built by the founders of the castle and ancestors of Ghazni (Qidney) Khan who 
were Gentiles. He turned Muhammadan and deprived his elder brother of this castle by the 
following stratagem. Having invited him and his women to a banquet which his brother 
requited by a similar entertainment he substituted chosen soldiers well armed instead of 
women, sending them two and two in a dauli or litter who. getting in by this device 
gained possession of the gates and held the place for the Great Mughal to whom it now 
(A.D. 161!) appertains being one of “the strongest situated forts in the world, Abont 
half a kos within the gate is a goodly square tank cut out of the solid rock said to be 
Tit sno peep and full of extellent water. Quoted by Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, 
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as old gateways five to six miles to the east and south-east of the present 
town, and, though their distance and isolation make it hard to believe that 
these ruined mounds were more than outworks, Ufflet’s testimony seems 
to establish the correctness of the local memory.! Besides these outlying 
gateways traces remain round the foot of the present Bhinm4l mound of 
a smaller and later wall. To the east and south the line of fortification 
has been so cleared of masonry and is so confused with the lines of tank 
banks, which perhaps were worked into the scheme of defence, that all 
accurate local knowledge of their position has passed. The Gujarat 
gate in the south of the town though ruined is well marked. From the 
Gujar4t gateway a line of mounds may be traced south and then west 
to the ruins of Pipalduara perhaps the western gateway. The wall seems 
then to have turned east crossing the watercourse and passing inside that 
is along the east bank of the watercourse north to the south-west corner 
of the Jaikop or Yaksha lake. From this corner it ran east along the 
south bank of Jaikop to the Jhalor or north gate which still remains in fair - 
preservation its pointed arch showing it to be of Musalm4n or late (17th- 
18th century) R&ahtor construction. From the Jhalor gate the founda- 
tions of the wall may be traced east to the Kanaksen or Kardda tank. 
The area to the east of the town from the Karéda tank to the Gujarat 
gate has been so quarried for brick to build the present Bhinmal that no 
sign remains of a line of fortifications running from the Karada tank in 
the east to the Gujarat gat® in the south. 


The site of the present town the probable centre of the old city; isa 


' mound stretching for about three-quarters of a mile north and south 


and swelling twenty to thirty feet out of the plain. On almost all 
sides its outskirts are protected by well made thorn fences enclosing 
either garden land or the pevs and folds of Rabdris and Bhils.. The 
streelS are narrow and wiuding. The dwellings are of three classes, 
the flat mud-roofed houses of the Mahajans or traders and of the better- 
to-do Bréhmans and craftsmen with canopied doors and fronts plastered 
with white clay: Second the tiled sloping-roofed sheds of the balk of 
the craftsmen and gardeners and of the better-off Rabdris and Bhils: 
and Third the thatched bee-hive huts of the bulk of the Rabéaris and 
Bhils and of some of the poorer craftsmen and husbandmen. Especially 
to the north-wert and west the houses are skirted by a broad belt of 
garden land. In other parts patches of watered crops are separated by 
the bare banks of old tanks or by stretches of plain covered with thorn 
and cassia bushes or roaghened by the heaps of old buildings honey- 
combed by shafts sunk by searchers for bricks. Besides the four 
spired temples to Parasndth theeonly outstanding building is the old 


kacheri or state office a mass of ruins which tops the steep south end of 
the city mound. 


Of the 1400 inhabited houses of Bhinmal the details are: Mabdjans 
475, chiefly Oswal Vanis of many subdivisions ; Shrim4li Brahmans, 20; 
Shevaks 35, Maga Brdbmans worshippers of the eor-att pris tO 
Oswals ; Sondrs, 30 ; Bandhdras or Calico-printers, 35 ; K4séras or Brass- 


smiths 4, Ghanchis or Oilpressers, 30 ; Malis or Gardeners, 25; K athias 
or Woodworkers, 12; Bhats 120 including 80 Gunas or Grain-carriers, 








+ The names of these gateways are Surajpul about six miles (4 kos) east of Bhinmal 
near Khenpur at the site of a temple of Mahddev ; Sdviddr about six miles (4 kos) to ° 
the south near a temple of Hanumén ; Dharanidhar near Vandar about six mi (4 hos) 
west of Bhinmal at the site of a large well ; Kishanbiwo about six miles (4 poet to. the 
north near Nartan at the site of a large well and stones, Rattan Lal Pandit, ; 


. 
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and.40 R4éjbhats or Brahm Bhats, Genealogists! ; Kambhars or Potters, 
12; MusalmAn Potters, 4; Rehh4risor Herdsmen, 70?; Shadhs Beggars, 10; 
Shamia Aliks Beggars, 10; Kotwal and Panj4ra Musalmins, 1d ; Lohars 
or Blacksmiths, 3; Darjis or Tailors, 12; Nais or Barbers, 7; Bhumias 
that is Solanki Jagirddrs, 193; Kay4s Bhumids servants, 12; Jats Cul- 
tivators, 2; Deshantris or Saturday Oilbeggars, 1 ;-Achdrayas or Faneral 
Bréhmans, 1 ; Dholis Drumbeaters, 12; Patrias or Professionals that is 
Dancing Girls, 304; Turki Vohords that is Memons, 2; Vishayati Musal- 


man Padlock-makers, 1; Rangrez or Dyers, 2 ; Mochis or Shoemakers,. 


30; Karias pr Saldvats that is Masons, 6; Churigars Musalmén Ivory 
bangle-makers, 2; Jatiyas® or Tanners,17; Khatiks or Butchers working as 
tanners, 1 ; Sargaras, Bhil messengers, | ; Bbils, 120 ; Tirgars or Arrow- 
makers, 5; Gorddas priests to Bombias leather-workers, 2; Bombias 
literally Weavers now Leather-workers, 40; Waghria Castrator, 1; 
Mirésis Musalmin Drummers, 8 ; Mehtars or Sweepers, 1. 


Inside of the town the objects of interest are few. The four temples 
of Pérasnéth are either modern or altered by modern repairs. rest- 
honse to the south of a temple of Bardgi or Vardha the Boar in the east 
of the town has white marble pillars with inscriptions of the eleventh 


and thirteenth centuries which show that the pillars have been brought 


from the ruined temple of the sun or Jag Svami Lord of the World on 
the mound about eighty yards east of the south or modern Gujarat gate. 
In the west of the town, close to the wall of the enclosure of the old 
Mahalakshmi temple, is a portion of a white marble pillar with au 





The Shrim4li Brahm-Bhats are of the following subdivisions : Dhondaleshvar, Hér, 
Hera, Loh, Poeshsha, Pitalia, and Varing. They say thrimél is their original home, 

2 The local explanation of Reh-bari is liver out of the way. Their aubdivisions 
are; Al, Barod, Bougaro, Dagalla, Gansor, Gengela, Kalotra, Karamtha, Nangu, 
Panna, Praméra, Roj. All are strong dark full-bearded men, 

3The importance of Bhinmdl as a centre of population is shown not only by the 
Shrimali Brahmans and Vanis who are spread all over Gujardt, But by the Porwars a 
elass of Vadnis now unrepresented in their native town who are said to take their name 
from a suburb of Bhinmal, Oswals, almost all of whom are Sbravaks or‘followers of 
the Jain religion, have practically spread from Bhinm4l. The origin of the name 
Osval is (Trans. Roy. As. Soc, III. 337) from Osi the Mother or Luck of Osianagar 
an ancient town and still a place of pilgrimage about eighteen miles north of 
Jodhpur. The Oswals were originally Rajputs of several classes including Pawars 
but mainly Solankis and so apparently (Tod’s Wesrern India, 209) of Gurjjara 
origin, Equally of Gurjjara origin are the Sbrimali Vinis who hold a specially high 
place among Western Indian Jains, ‘The care taken by the Jains to secure foreign 
conquerors Within their fold is notable. The Tirthankar is a Raja who by piety and 
other virtues attained moksha or absorption. The fifty-four worshipfuls vttama- 
purushus, the twenty-four tirthankars, the twelve chakravartis, the nine bdladevas, and 
the nine vdsudevas are Rijds, most of them great conquerors (Trans, Royal Asiatic 
Society, III. 335 -341).. Tbe local story is that the Solankis were called to help 
the people of Shrim4l to resist the Songara Rajputs of Jhalor who took Bhinmal 
about a.D. 1290. Before that the Shrimalis and Solatikis were enemies. This 
tradition of hostility is interesting as it may go back to a.D. 740 when Malaraja 
Solanki transferred the seat of power from Bhinmél to Anahilavida Patan, (See 
Below page 469.) A class who trace to Bhinmdlare the Pitals or Kalbis of Marwar 
(Marwdr Castes, 41). They claim descent from Rajput men and Brihman women. In 
support of the tradition the women still keep separate neither eating with nor using 
the same vessels as their husbands, ; 

4 These dancing girls hold land. They are said to have been brought by the 
Songara Rajputs, who according to the local account retreating from Ala-ud-din Khilji 
(A.D, 1290) took Bhinma] from the Shrimali Brdhmaans. ; 

5The Jatiyas all Hindus of the three subdivisions Baletta, Sunkaria, and Talvaria 
came from Mandu near Dhar in Central India. The name is locally derived from 

Jjatukarta a skin, . F 
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Appendix III. inscription dated S, 1342 (a.p. 1286) which apparently has been brought 
Rey from the same ruined sun temple. In the kacheri ruins st the south- 


BHINMAL, : : . : 
ai ay end of the mound the only object of interest isa small shrine 
sas to Mata with two snakes supporting her seat and above in modern 
characters the worda Nagane the -kuldevt -or tribe guardian of the 
Rahtors. * e 4g 
Surroundings, The chief object of interest at Bhinmal is the ruined temple of the 


Sun on a mound close to the south of the town. Of this temple and its 
inscriptions details are given below. About fifty yards west of the Sun 
temple are the remains of a gateway known as the Gujafat gateway. 
This modern name and the presence near it of blocks of the white 
quartz-marble of the Sun temple.make it probable that the gateway is 
not older than Musalman or eighteenth century Rahtor times. Close to 
the west of the gate is Khari Bava the Salt Well an old step and water- 
bag well with many old stones mixed with brick work. About a 
hundred yards south of the Gujarat gate, in a brick-walled enclosuge about 
sixteen yards by eight and nine feet high topped by a shield parapet, is 
the shrine of Mahadeva Naulakheshwar.- An inscription dated S. 1800 
(a.D. 1744) states that the enclosure marks the site of an old temple.to 
Naulakheshwar. About fifty yards east of the Nauld4kheshwar shrine is 
s large brick enclosure about seventy-five yards square with walls abont - 
twelve feet high and a pointed-arched gateway in the Moslim waye-edged 
style. On entering, to the left, is a plinth with a large Hanuman and 
further to the left in domed shrines are a Ganpati anda Mata. A few 
paces south is Brahma’s Pool or Brahmakhund with steep steps on the 
west and north, a rough stone and brick wall to the east, and a circular 
well to the south. The pool’ walls and steps have been repaired by 
stones taken fram Hindu temples or from former decorations of the pool 
on some of which are old figures of Matis in good repair. The story is 
that Som, according to one account the builder of the Sun temple according 
to another account a restorer of Shrimal, wandering in search of a cure for 
leprosy, came to the south gate of Shrimdél. Som’s dog which was 
suffering from mange disappeared and soon after appeared sound and 
clean. The king traced the dog’s footmarks to the Brahmakhund, 
bathed in it, and was cured. As a thank-offering he sutrounded the 
pool with masonry walls. To the south of the pool, to the right, are 
an underground lig sacred to Patileshwar the lord of the Under World 
and south of the Jig a small domed shrine of Chandi Devi. To the left, 
at the east side of a small brick enclosure, is a snake-canopied liig known 
as Chandeshwar hung about with strings of rudréish Eleocarpus ganitrus 
beads.’ In front of Chandeshwar’s shrine is a small inscribed stone with 
at its top a cow and calf recording a land grant to Shrimdli Brahmans. 
About forty yards north-east of the Brahmakhund a large straggling heap 
of brick and earth, now known as Lakshamithala or Lakshmd’s' settlement, 
is sald to be the site of a temple to Lakshmi built, according to the local 
et a me ee met ee et he 


According to a local storythere was a hermitage of Jangams near the temple ef 
Jagamdeva the tun-God and ahermitage of Bharatis near Chandeshvar’s shrine. Ina 
fight between the rival ascetics many were slain and the knowledge where their treasure 
Was stored passed away. When repairs were made in A.D, 1814 (S, 1870) the Bharati 
hermitage wus cleared. "Two large earthen pots were found one of which still stands 
at the door of Chandeshvar’s temple. These pots contained the treasure of the Bharatis, 
In A.D. 1874 nothing but white dust was found. Most of the dust was ~tbrown 
away till a Jain ascetic came and examined the white dust, The ascetic called for an * 
iron rod, heated the rod, sprinkletl it with the white dust, and the iron became gold. 
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legend, by a Brdhman to whom ‘in return for his devotedness Lakshmi had 
given great wealth. ‘lhe hollow to the south-east is known as the Khandalia 
pool. About fifty yards south-east at the end of a small enclosure is a 
shrine and cistern of Jageshwar, said to be called after a certain Jag who in 
return for the gift of a son built thetemple. Severalold carved and dressed 
stones are built into the walls of this temple. About seventy-five yards 
farther south-east a large area rough with heaps of brick is said to be the 
site of an old Vidhya-Sala or Sanskrit College. This college is mentioned 
in the local Mahatmya as a famous place of Icaraing the resort of scholars 
from distantlands.! The local account states that as the Bhils grew too 
powerful the Brahmans were unable to live in the college and retired to 
Dholka in north Gujarat. ; 


The slope and skirts of the town beyond the thorn-fenced enclosures 
of Bhils and Rabdris lie in heaps honeycombed with holes hollowed by 
searchers for bricks. Beyond this fringe of fenced enclosures from a half 
to a whole mile from the city are the bare white banks of pools and tanks 
some for size worthy to be called lakes. Of these, working from the 
south northwards, the three chief are the Nimbalf or Narmukhsarovar, 
the Goni or Gayakund, and the Talbi or Trambaksarovar. The Nimbéli 
tank, about 300 yards south-east of the college site, isa large area opening 
eastwards whence it draws its supply of water and euclosed with high 


bare banks scattered with bricks along the south-west and north. The ° 


lake is said to be named Nimbali after a Vani to whom Mahddeva granted 
a son and for whom Mahadeva‘formed the hollow of the lake by ploughing 
it with his thunderbolt. Abont half a mile north-east of Nimbali a 
horseshoe’ bank fifteen to thirty feet high, except to the open east, is the 
remains of the Gonilake. Lines of stone along the foot of the north-west 
and north-east banks shew that portions at least of these sides were 
once lined with masonry. A trace of steps remains at a place known as 
the Gau Ghat or Cowgate. The lake is said to have been named Goni 
after a Brihman whose parents being eaten by a Rakshas went to hell? 
For their benefit Goni devoted his life to the worship of Vishnu and built 
a temple and lake. In reward Vishnu gave to the water of the lake the 
merit or cleansing virtue of the water of Gaya. In the foreground a 
row of small chwiris or pavilions marks the burying ground of the Mahajan 
or high Hindu community of Bhinm4l. Behind the pavilions are the bare 
banks: of the Talbi lake. At the west end is the Bombaro well and near 
the south-west is the shrine of Trimbakeshvar Mahidev. This lake is 
said to have been made in connection with a great sacrifice or yag, that 
is yajna, held by Brahmans to induce or to compel the god Trimbak- 
. eshwar to slay the demon Tripuradsur. Beginning close tothe south of Talbi 
lake and stretching north-west towards the city is the Karddd Sarovar or 
Kardda lake said to have been built by Kanaksen or Kanishka the great 
founder of the Skythian era (a.p. 73). On the western bank of the lake 
stands an open air Jig of Karaiteshwar.? At the south end of the Karddé 





1 According to Alberuni (4-D. 1030) the Brahmasiddhénta was composed by Brahma- 
gupta the son of Jishnu from the town of Bhillamala between Multin and Anhilwara, 
Sachau’s Translation, I. 153. Another light of the college was the Sanskrit poet 
Magha, the son of Srimali parents, who is said to have lived in the time of Bhoj Raja 
of Ujjain (a.p. 1010-1040), Marwdr Castes, 68. ; . 

$ The local account explains the origin of the name Kanak which also means gold by 
the story of a Bhil who was drowned on the waxing fifth of Bhadarwa, The Bhil’s wife 

-who was with him failing to drown herself prepared a funeral pyre, Mahadeva pleased 
* with the woman’s devotion restored her husband to life and made his body shine like gold, 
As a thankoffering the Bhil enlarged the tank and built a shrine to Kirait Mahadeva, 
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lake, which stretches close to the fenced enclosures round the city, are the 
remains of a modern bastion and of a wall which runs north-west to the 
Jhdlor gate. Beyond the site of the bastion is an enclosure and shrine of 
Maheshwar Mahadev. To the north and north-west‘of the Karait sea lie 
four large tanks. Of these the most eastern, about 300 yards north-west 
of Kardd4, is Brahmasarovar a large area fed from the north and with 
high broken banks. Next, about 500 yards north-west, hes the far-stretch- 
ing Vankund or Forest Pool open to the north-east. About 800 yards 
west is Gautam’s tank which holds water throughout the year. The 
banks of brick and kankar form nearly a complete circle except at the 
feeding channels in the east and south. In the centre of the lake is an 
islets on which-are the white-stone foundations (13’x 12‘) of Gautam’s 
hermitage. On the bank above the east feeding-channel is an image of 
Hanuman and on the east side of the southern channel at the foot of the 
bank is a white inscribed stone with letters, s0 worn that nothing but the 
date S.1106 (4.p.1049) has been made out. Of the balls of kankar 
or nodular limestone which are piled into the bank of the tank those 
which are pierced with holes are lucky and are kept to guard wooden 
partitions against the attacks of insects. The last and westmost of the 
north row of tanks is the Jaikop properly Jakshkop that is the Yaksha’s | 
Pool about 600 yards south-west of the Gautam tank and close to the 

north-west of the town! This tank holds water throughout the year 
and supplies most of the town’s demand. Along the south bank of the 
Jaikop, where are tombs a shrine to Bhairav and a ruined mosque, the line 
of the later city walls used torun. At the south-east corner of the tank 
are three square masonry plinths each with a headstone carved. with the 
figure of a man or woman. One of the plinths which is adorned witha 
pillared canopy has a stone carved with a man on horseback and a standing 
woman in memory of a Tehsildar of Bhinmal of recent date (S. 1809; 
A.D. 1812) whose wife became Sati. About 200 yards south-east is a 
row of white pdlia or memorial slabs of which the third from the south 
end of the row is dated §.1245 (a.p.1186). On the sonth-east bank is the 
shrine of Nimghoria Bhairav at which Shravaks as well as other Hindus 
worship. In the centre of the shrine is a leaning pillar about five feet 
high with four fronts, Hanuman. on the east,a standing Snake on the 
south, a Sakti on the west, and Bhairay on the north. To the south 
of the pillar, about a foot out of the ground rises a five-faced lizg or 
pillar-home of the god one facing each quarter of the heaven and 
one uncarved facing the sky. Close toa well within the circuit of the 
lake near the south-east corner is a stone inscribed with letters which 
are too worn to be read. At the east end of the north bank undera | 
pilu Salvadora persica tree is a massive seated figure still worshipped 
and still dignified though the features haye been broken off, and the 
left lower arm and leg and both feet have disappeared. This is believed 
to be the image of the Yaksha king who made the tank. Detuils are 
given Below pages 456-458. To the west of the seated statue are the 
marks of the foundations of a temple, shrine hall and outer hall, which is 
believed to have originally been the shrine of Yaksh. Abont a hundred 
yards west, wnder a pillared* canopy of white quartz, are two Musalman 





1 The local explanation of the name Yaksha’s Pool is that Ravana went to Abaka the 
city of the great Yaksha Kuvera god of wealth and stole Pushpak Kuvera’s vimdn or 
carrier, Kuvera in sorrow asked his father what he should do to recover his carrier. 
The father said Worship in Shrim4l, Kuvera came to Shrim4l and worshipped Brahma 


tas oe ae to him and said: When Ramchandra destroys Ravana he will bring back 
ushpak, i. 
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graves in honour of Ghazni Khan and Hamal Khan who were killed 
about 400 years ago at Jhalor fighting for Shrimal. In obedience to their 
dying request their Bhats brought the champions’ bodies to Yaksh’s tank. 
The white quartz, the shape of the pillars, and an inscription on one of 


them dated S. 1333 (a.D. 1276), go to show that the stones: have . 


been brought from the Sun temple to the south of the town. ‘To the 
north of the canopy is a large step-well the Dadeli Well separated into 
an onter and an inner section by arow of Hindu pillars supporting 


flat architraves. Some of the stones have figures of goddesses and ina ° 


niche is an old goddess’ image. The upper part of the well and the 
parapet are of recent brick work. Onalow mound about 150 yards to 
the north is the shrine of Nilkanth Mahadev, with, about a hundred 
paces to the south-east, a fine old step-well. The lake was fed from the 
south-west corner where is a silt trap built of stones in many cases 
taken from old temples.and carved with the chaitya or horse-shoe orna- 
ment. Some of the stones have apparently been brought from the 
great white quartz Sun temple. Several of them have a few letters of the 
fourteenth century character apparently the names of masons or carvers. 
Some of the blocks are of a rich red sandstone which is said to be .found 
only in the Rupe quarries eight miles south of Bhinmal. 


On the right, about half a mile south of the south-west corner of the - 


Jaikop lake, isa ruined heap hid among’trees called the Pipal Duara or 
Gateway perhaps the remains of the western Gateway which may have 
formed part of the later line of fortifications which can be traced running 
south along the inner bank of the Jaikop feeding channel. Abouta 
mile south of the Pipal Dudra are the bare banks of the. large 
lake Bansarovar the Desert Sea. To the north-west north and north- 
east its great earthen banks remain stripped of their masonry gradually 
sloping to the west and south the direction of its supply of water. The 
island in the centre is Lakhéra. This lake was made by Gauri or 
Parvati when she came from Sunda hill to slay the female demon 
Uttamiyar. When Parvati killed the demon she piled over her body 
Shri’s hill which she had brought with her to form a burial mound. 
At the same time Parvati scooped the tank, and crowned Shri's hill with 
a tower-like temple. This hill, where lives the Sri or Luck of Shrimal, 
rises 510 feet out of the plain about a mile west of the town. It is 
approached from the south by a flight of unhewn stones roughly laid 
as steps. The hill-toPis smoothed into a level pavement of brick and 
cement. The pavement is supported on the east side by a lofty, bastion- 
like wall. It is surrounded by a parapet about two feet high. On the 
platform two shrines face eastwards. To the left or south is the main 
temple of Lakshmi and to the right or north the smaller shrine of Sunda 
Mata. The main shrine has a porch with pillars and shield frieze of 
white quartz limestone apparently spoils of the great Sun Temple. 
Three or four bells hang from the roof of the porch and some loose 
white stones apparently also from the Sun temple are scattered about. 
In the west wall of the main shrine facing east is the image of the 
Guardian of BhinmAl covered with red paint and gold leaf. The only 
trace of ornament on the outside of Lakshmi’s shrine is in the north- 
face portion of a belt of the horse-shoe or chaitya pattern and a dise 
pechaps the disc of the Sun. The smaller shrine of Sunda Mata to the 
right or north is square and flaf-roofed. The ceiling is partly made of 
carved stcnes apparently prepared for, perhaps formerly the centre 
slabs of domes. ‘the door posts and lintels are of white ‘quartz marble. 
’ On the right door post are two short inscriptions of a.D. 1612 and 1664 
(S. 1669 and 1691). A second pillar bears the date aD. 1543 
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(S. 1600). The roof is supported by four square central pillars which 


‘with eight wall pilasters form four shallow domes with lotus carved 


roof-stones from some other or some older temple. In a recess in the 
west walf, surmounted with a stone carved in the chaitya or horse-shoe 
pattern, is the Trident or Trisula of Sunda Mata the only object of 


* worship. 


From the-hill-top the mound of Bhinmél hardly seems to stand out of 
the general leyel. The mound seems hidden in trees. Only in the south 
gleam the white pillars of the Sun Temple and to the north rise the high 
mound of the old offices, and still further north the spires of the four 
temples of Parasnjth. Beyond the town to the south and west spread 
green gardens fenced with dry thorn hedges. Ontside of the garden 
enclosures to the south-east south and sonth-west run the lofty bare 
banks of dry lakes confused in places with the lines of old fortifications. 
To the north-west and north shine the waters of the Jaikop and Gautam 
tanks. Westwards the plain, dark with thorn brake and green with 
acacias, stretches to the horizon. On other sides the sea-like level of the 
plain is broken by groups of hills the Borta range along the north and 
north-east and to the east the handsomer Ratanigar, Thur, and Ram Sen 


‘rising southwards to the lofty clear-cut ranges of Dodala and Sunda. 


Only two objects of interest in Bhinmdl require special description, 
the massive broken statue of the Jaksha or Yaksha on the nortlr bank of 
the Jaikop lake, and the temple te Jagsvami the Sun at the sonth-east 
entrance to the city. 


On the north bank of the Jaikop. or Yaksha Lake,! leaning against 
the stem of a pilu or jul Salvidora persica tree, is a massive stone about 4’ 
high by 2° 6” broad and |’ thick. The block is carved with considerable 
skill into the seated figure of a king. The figure'is greatly damaged by 
the blows of a mace. The nose and mouth are broken off, half of the 
right hand and the whole of the left hand and leg are gone and the feet 
and almost the whole of the seat or throne have disappeared. The figure 
is seated on a narrow lion-supported throne or sinidsan the right hand 
resting on the right knee and holding a round ball of stone about six inches 
in diameter. The left foot was drawn back like the right foot and the 
left hand apparently lay on the left knee, but. as no trace remains except 
the fracture on the side of the stone the position of the left hand and of 
the left leg is uncertain. The head is massive. @ tke hair falls about 











* No local tradition throws light on the reason why this figure is called a Yaksha. 
The holding a bead in his hand suggests that he may have been a guardian Bhairav in 
some Buddhist temple and so remembered a3 4 guardian or Yaksha, Orhe may have 
been supposed to bea statue of the builder of the temple and so have been called a 
Yaksha since that word was used for a race of skilful arcbitects and craftsmen, 
Troyer’s Rajatarangini, I. 369, In the Vrijji temples in Tirhut which Buddhist 
accounts make older than Buddhism the objects of worshi Pp were ancestral spirits who 
were called Yakshas. Lf the Buddhist legends of .Saka settiements in Tirhut during 
Gautama s lifetime (A.D, 540) have any historical value these Vrijjis were Sakas, As 
(J. As. Ser, VI. Tom. LI. page 810) Yaka is a Mongol form of Saka the ancestral guar- 
(dians would be Sakas, Compare in Eastern Mberia the Turki tribe called Yakuts by 
the Russians and Sokhas by themselves, Ency. Brit. XXIV. 785. This would exp ain 
why the mythic Yaksha was a guardian, a builder, anda white herseman. It would explain 
wey the name Yaksha was given te the Baktrian Greeks who built stupas and conquered 
ae for ASoka (J, As, Ser, VII. Vol. VI. page 170 ; Heeley in Indian Antiquaty, LV. 

ye It further explains how the name came to be applied to the Yuechi or Kushans 
cea the Yavanas Were guardians white horsetzen and builders. In Sindh and 
cee he —_ Yaksha seems to belong to the white Syrian horsemen who formed the 
gth of uhammad Kasim’s army, A.D. 712, (Tod’s Western India, 197; Reinaud’s ° 

ragments, 191 ; Briggs’ Farishtah, IV, 404 - 409), on 
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two feet from the crown of the head infour long lines of curls on to the 
shoulders, and, over the curls, or what seems more likely the curled wig, 
is a diadem or mukut with acentral spike and two upright side orna- 
ments connected by two round bands. The face is broken flat. It seems 
to have been clean shaved or at least beardless. A heavy ring hangs 
from each ear. A stiff collar-like band encircles the neck and strings of 
beads or -plates hang on the chest too worn to be distinguished. On 
both arms are upper armlets, a centre lion-face still showing clear on the 
left armlet. On the right hand is a bracelet composed of two outer bands 
“and a central row of beads. A light belt encircles the waist. Lower 
down are the kandora or hip girdle and the kopul or dhotar knot. In 
spite of its featureless face and its broken hands and feet the figure has 
considerable dignity. The head is well set and the curls and diadem are 
an effective ornament. Thechest and the full rounded belly are carved 
with skill. The main fault in proportion, the overshortened lower arm 
and leg and the narrowness of the throne, are due to the want of depth 
in the stone. The chief details of interest are the figure’s head-dress 
and the ball of stone inits right hand. The head-dress seems to be a 
wig. with a row of crisp round curls across the brow and four lines of 
long curls hanging down to the shoulders and crisp curls on the top of 
the head. The mukut or diadem has three upright faces, a front face over 
the nose and side faces over the ears joined together by two rounded bands. 
At first sight the stone ball in the right hand seems a cocoanut which the 
king might hold in dedicating the lake. Examination shows on the left 
side of the ball an outstanding semicircle very like a haman ear. Also 
that above the ear ave three rolls as if turban folds. And that the right 
ear may be hid either by the end of the turban drawn under the chin or 
by the fingers of the half-closed hand. That the front of the ball has been 
wilfully smashed further supports the view that it was its human features 
that drew upon it the Muslim mace. The local. Brahmans contend that 
the ball is either a round -sweetmeat, or a handful of mud held in the 
right hand of the king during the dedication service. But Tappa a 
Brahm-Bhat, a man of curiously correct information, was urgent that 
the stone ball is a human head. Tappa gives the following tale to 
explain why the king should hold a human head in his hand. An 
evil spirit called Satka had been wasting the Brahmans by carrying off 
the head of. each bridegroom so soon a8 a wedding ceremony was 
completed. The king vowed that by the help of his goddess Chamunda 
he would put a stop to this evil. The marriage of a hundred Brahman 
couples was arranged for one night. The king sat by. So long as the 
king remained awake the demon dared not appear. When the hundredth 
marriage was being performed the king gave way to sleep. Satka dashed 
in and carried off the last bridegroom’s head. The girl-bride awoke the 
king and said I will curse you. You watched for the others, for me you 
did not watch. The king said to his Luck Chamunda, What shall I do. 
Chamunda said Ride after Satka. The king rode after Satka. He over- 
took her fourteen miles out of Shrim4l and killed her. But before her 


1The measurements are: Height 4’; head round the brow to behind the ear the 
back of the head not being cut free, 2’ 6”; beight of head-dress, 8” ; length of face, 10”; 
length of ringlets or wig curls from the crown of the head, 2’; breadth “of face, 9”; 
across the shoulders, 2’ 3”; throat to waistband, 1’; waistband to loose hip-belt or 
kandora, 1’ 3”; right shoulder to elbow, 1’ ; elbow to wrist, 9” ; head in the right hand 
5” high 7” across top; hip to broken knee, 1’; knce to ankle, 1° 5”; foot broken off, 
Left shoulder to broken upper arm, 8’; left leg broken off leaving a fracture which 
shows it was drawn back like the right leg. ee 
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death. Satka had eaten-the bridegroom’s head. What is to be done the 
king asked Chamunda. Trust me said his guardian. The king rode back 
to Sh-imdl. As he was entering the city the goddess pointed out to him 
a ga.dener or Mali and said Off with his head. The king obeyed. The 
geddess caught the failing head, stack it to the bridegroom's neck, and 
the bridexrroom came to lifé Thys, ends the tale, the local Brahmans 
ave known as Shrimdlis that is men with gardencrs’ heads. This 
meaning-making pun and the likeness of the stone-ball to a human head 
may be the origin of this story. On the other hand the story may be 
older than the image and may be the reason why the king is shown hold- 
ing @ human head in his hand. On the whole it seems likely that the 
story was made to explain the image and that the image isa Bhairav 
holding the head of a human sacrifice and acting as gatekeeper or 
guardian of some Buddhist or Sun-worshipping temple.!_ The appearance 
of the figure, its massive well-proportioned and dignified pose, and the 
long wigiike curls, like the bag wig on the figure of Chand on the south- 
west or marriage compartment of the great Elephanta Cave, make it 
probabie that this statue is the oldest relic of Shrimal, belonging like the 
tlephanta wigged figures to the sixth or early seventh century the proba- 
ble date of the founding or refounding of the city by the Gurjjards.? 
According to the local story the image stands about twenty paces east of 
the temple where it was originally enshrined and worshipped. ‘The lie of 
the ground and traccs of fuundations seem to show about fifty -paccs 
west of the present image the sites of an entrance porch, central hall or 
mandap, and a western shrine. The surface of what seemed the site of 
the shrine was dug about two fect deep on the chance that the base of 
the throne might still be in site. Nothing was found but loose brickwork. 
Mutilated as he is the Yaksha is stil! worshipped. His high day is the 
A’shad (July-August) fullmoon when as rain-mcdiator between them and 
Indra the villagers lay in front of him guyri that is wheat boiled in 
water and milk, butter, flour, molasses, and sufar. 





1 The Jains ‘call the guardian figures at Sdnchi Bhairavas. Massey’s S4nchi, pages 7 
and 25. Bhairava is revered as a guardian by the Buddhists of Nipdél and Tibet. 
Compare Burgess’ Rauddha Rock Temples, page 96. A connection between Bhairav and 


. the Sun is shown by the practice among Ajmir Gujar women of wearing round the 


neck a medal of Bhairava before marriaye and of the Sun after marriage. 

2 Fhe Egyptians Romans and Iarthians are the three chief Wig-wearers. Some of 
the Parthian kings (u.c, 250 - a.p. 240) had elaborate hair like peruques and frizzled 
beards. In Trajan’s time (4.p, 138), fashions change so quickly that Roman statues 
Were haitless and; rovided with wigs. Gubinean Histoire Des Perses, IT, 530, Compare 
Ww agner’s Manners, 69. The numter of wigs in the Elephanta sculptures, probably of 
the sixth or early seventh century, is notable. In the panel of Siva and Parvati -in 
Kailas are several figures with curly wigs Burgess’ Elephanta, page 33; in the 
marnage panel one figure has his hair curled like a barrister’s wig, Ditto 81; in the 
Ardhanarishwara compartment Garuda and two other figures have wigs, Ditto 22 ; the 
dwarf demon on which one of the guardians of the Trimurti leans has‘a wig, Ditto 
14-15; finally in the west wing wigged figures uphold the throne, Ditto 47. 
Gandharvas in the Brahmanic Ravan cave at Elura probably of the seventh century 
have curly wigs : Fergusson and Burgess, 435. Wigged images also occur in some 
of the Elura Buddhist caves of the sixth or seventh centuries: Ditto, 370-371. In 
Ajanta caves J, If. and XXXIV. of the sixth and seventh centuries are cherubs and 
grotesques with large wigs. Among the Bayh carvings and paintings of the sixth or 
seventh certury are a king with baggy hair if pot a wig and’ small human heads with 
full wigs: MS. Notes, Fina'ly at the Chandi Sewa temple in Java of about the 
seventh century the janitor and other figures have large full-bottomed wigs curled all 
ae Indian Ant, for Aug. J':76, 240-241, On the other hand except the curly 
aon ee Astrakan-capped musie boys in Sdnchi no trace of wigs seems to occur in 
ree a“ Beach or Bharut sculptures between the third century after and the third 
Mac Ty, before the Christian era, Compare Cunningham’s Bharut and Bhilsa; 
Atascey’s Sdnchi ; Ferguason’s Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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The second and main object of interest is the rnined San temple in 
the south of the town on a brick mound about eighty vards east of the 
remains of the Gujarat gateway. The brick mound which is crowned by 
the white marble pillars and the maSsive laterite ruins of the temple of 
Jagsvami Lord of the World has been so dug into that its tra» form 
and size cannot be determined. The size of many of the bricks 
l‘ 16” x 1’ 3” suggests that the mound is older even than the massive 
laterite masonry of the shrine. And that here as at Multan about the 
sixth century during the supremacy of the san-worshipping White Hinas 
a temple of the Snn was raised on the ruins of a Buddhist temple or 
relic mound. Still except the doubtful evidence of the size of the bricks 
nothing has been found to support the theory that the Sun temple stands 


‘on an earlier Buddhist ruin. The apparent present dimensions of the 


mound are 42’ broad 60’ Jong and 20’ high. Of the temple the north 
side and north-west corner are fairly complete The east entrance to 
the hall, the south pillars of the hall, and with them the hall dome and 
the outer wall of the temple round the south and west of the shrine 
have disappeared. A confused heap of bricks on the top of the shrine 
and of the entrance from the hall to the shrine is all that is left of the 
spire and upper buildings. The materials used. are of three kinds The 
pillars of the hall are of a white quartzlike marble; the masonry of the 
shrine®alls and of the passage round the north of the shrine is of a red- 
dish yellow laterite, and the interior of the spire and apparently some 
other roof buildings are of brick. Beginning from the original east 
entrance the ground has been cut away so close to the temple and so 
many of the pillars have fallen that almost no trace of the entrance is cit. 
The first masonry, entering from the east, are tte two e.stern pillars of 


the hall dome and to the north,of this central pair the pillar that sap-_ 


ported the north-eastern corner of the dome. Except the lowest rim, on 
the east side, all trace of the dome and of the roof over the dome are gone. 
The centre of the hall is open to the sky. The south side is even more 
ruined than the east side. The whole outer wall has fallen and been 
removed. The south-east corner the two south pillars of the dome and 
the south-west corner pillars are gone. The north side is better pre- 
served. The masonry that rounds off the corners from which the dome 
sprung remains and along the rim of the north face runs a belt of finely 
carved female figures. The north-east corner pillar, the two north pilla-s 
of the dome, and the north-west corner pillar all remain. Outside of the 
pillars runs a passage about four feet broad and eleven feet high, 
and, beyond the passage, stands the north wall of the temple with an ont- 
standing deep-e:ved window balcony wich white marble seats and backs 
and tnassive pillars whose six feet shafts are in three sections syuire 
eightsided and round and on whose double-disc capitals rest brackets 
which support a shallow cross-cornered dome. At its west end tire north 
passage is ornamented with a rich gokla or recess 33 broad wita side 
pillars 3} feet high. On the west side of the dome the central pair of 
dome pillars and as has been noticed the north corner pillar remain. 
About three feet west of the west pair of dome pillars a sécon pair sup- 
port the domed entrance to the shrine. The richly carved side pillars, a 
goddess with fly-flap bearers, and the lintel of the shrine door remain 
but the bare square chamber of the shrine is open ta the sky. To the 
south of the shrine the entire basis of the south side of the spire, the 
outer circling or pradakshana passage and the-outer wall of the temple 
have disappeafed. The north side is much less ruinous. There remain 
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the massive blocks of yellow and red trap which formed the basis of the 
spire built in horizontal bands of deep-cut cushions and in the centre of 
the north wall a niche with outstanding pillared frame, the circling passage 
with walls of plain trap and roof of single slabs laid across and the outer 
wall of the temple with bracket capitaled pillars and a central deep-eaved 
and pillared hanging window of white marble. The circling passage and 
the outer wall of the temple end at the north-west corner. Of the 
western outer wall all trace is gone, ‘The pillars of the temple are massive 
and handsome with pleasantly broken outline, a pedestal, a square, an 
eightsided band, a sixteensided band, a round belt, a narrow band of horned 
faces, the capital a pair of discs, and above the discs outstanding brackets 
each ending in a crouching four-armed male or female human figure 
upholding the roof. The six central dome pillars resemble the rest 
except that instead of the sixteensidted band the inner face is carved into 
an urn from whose mouth overhang rich Jeafy festoons and which 
stand onaroll of cloth or a ringof cane such as women set between 
the head and the waterpot.! On the roof piles of bricks show that 
besides the spire some building rose over the central dome ahd eastern 
entrance but of its structure nothing can now be traced. 


According to a local legend this temple of. the Sun was built by Yayati 
the son of king Nahush? of the Chandrayansi or Moon stock. Yayati came 
to Shrim4] accompanied by his two queens Sharmistha and Devyani, 
and began to perform severe austerities at one of the places sacred to 
Surya the Sun. Surya was so pleased by the fervour of Yayati’s devotion 
that he appeared before him and asked Yayati to namea boon. Yayati 
said May [ with god-like vision see thee in thy true form. The San 
granted this wish and told Yayati to name a second boon. Yayati said 
I am weary of ruling and of the pleasures of life. My one oh is that 
for the good of Shrimalpur you may be present here in your true form. . 
The Sun agreed. An image was set up in the Sun’s true form (appa- 
rently meaning in a human form) and a Hariya Brahman was set over it.? 
The God said Call me Jagat-Svami the Lord of the World for I am its 
only protector. According to a local Brahman account the original image 
of the Sun was of wood and is still preserved in Lakshmi’s temple at 
Pdtan in North Gujarat. Another account makes the builder of the 
temple Shripunj or Jagsom. According to one legend Jagsom’s’ true 
name was Kanak who came from Kashmir. According to the Brahm 
Bhat Tappa Jagsom was a king of Kashmir of the Jamdwal tribe who 
established himself in Bhinmal about 500 years before Kumardpdla, “As 
Kumarapala’s date is a.p, 1166, Jagsom’s date would be a.p. 680. 





1 The ten feet of the pillars are thus divided : pedestal 2’, square block 2’, eight- 
sided ice 18”, sixteensided belt 18”, round band 2’, horned face belt 6”, double disc 
capital 6”, . 

2 This according to another account is Nasik town. 

3 Hariva Brahman is said to mean a descendant of Hariyaji,a well known Br4hman 
of Shrimél, so rich that he gave every member of his caste a present of brass vessels, 

¢ This tradition seems correct. In the temple of Lakshmi near the Tripolia or 
Triple gateway in Patan are two standing images of chdmpa Michelia champaca 
wood one a man the other a woman black and dressed. The male image which is 
about three feet high and thirteen inches across the shoulders is of the Sun Jagat 
Shim that is Jagat Sv4mi the World Lord: the female image, about 2’ 6” high and 
9” across the shoulders is Ranadevi or Randel the Sun’s wife. Neither image has any 
writing. They are believed to be about 1000 years old and to have been secretly 
brought from Bhinm4l by Shrim4l Bréhmans about a.p.1400. Réo Bahadur Himatlal 
Dharajl4l. Compare (Rajputana Gazetteer, II. 282) in the temple of Bélérikh at 
Balmer about a hundred miles south-west of Jodhpur a wooden jmage of the sun. 
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According té the common local story Jagsom was tormented by the  Appesidix TER. -- 
presence’of a live snake in his belly. When Jagsom halted at the south Bani, 
gate of Bhinmal in the course of a pilgrimage from Kashmir to Dwarka, San Temples 
he fell asleep and the snake came out at his mouth.” At the same time a 
snake issued from a hole close to the city gate and said to the king's 
belly snake ‘You should depart and cease to afflict the king.’ ‘There 
is a fine treasure in your hole’ said the belly snake. * How would you like 
to leave it ? Why then ask me to leave my home?’ The gate snake 
said ‘ If any servant of the king is near let him hearken. If some leaves 
of the kir Cappsris aphylla tree are plucked and mixed with the flowers 
of a creeper that grows under it and boiled and given to the king the 
snake inside him will be killed.’ ‘If any servant of the king is near’ 
retorted the king’s snake ‘let himhearken. If boiling oil is poured dgwn ’ 
the hole of the gate-snake the snake will perish and great treasure will 
be found.’ A cleyer Kayasth of the king’s retinge was near and took 
notes. He found the kir tree and the creeper growing under it: he 
prepared the medicine and gave it to the king. The writhing of the 
snake caused the king so much agony that he ordered the Kayasth 
to be killed. Presently the king became ‘sick and the dead snake was 
thrown up through the king’s mouth. The king mourned for the dead 
Kayasth. So clever a man, he said, must have made other good notes. 
They examined the Kayasth’s note book, poured the boiling oil down the 
hole, killed the gate-snake, and found the treasure. To appease the 
Kayasths and the two snakes la4khs were spent in feeding Bréhmans. 


With the rest a magnificent temple was built to the Sun and an image 
daly enshrined. Nine upper stories were afterwards added by Vishva-  - , 
karma. 


The legends of Bhinmal are collected in the Shrimal Mahatmya of the Legends, 
Skanda Purdna a work supposed to be about 400 years old. According 
to the Mahdtmya the city has been known by a different name in each : 
of the chief cycles or Yugs. In the Satyayug it was Shrimél, in the 
Tretayug Rataumal, in the Dwaéparyug Pushpamal, and in the Kaliyn 
Bhinmél. In the Satyayug Shrimal or Shrinagar had 84 Chandis ; 33 
Kshetrapéls; 27 Vardhas; 101 Suryds; 51 Matds; 21 Brehispatis; _ 
300 to 11,000 Lingas; €8,000 Rushis; 999 Wells and Tanks; and 38! 
krors of tirthas or holy places. At first the plain of Bhinmdl was sea _ 
and Bhraghurishi called on Surya and the sun dried the water and made i . 
it land. Then Braghn started a hermitage and the saints Kashyap, Atri, ' 
Baradwaj. Gautam, Jamdagni, Vishvamitra, and Vashista came from A’bu 
to interview Braghu. Gautam was pleased with the land to the north of 
Braghu’s hermitage and prayed Trimbakeshwar that the place might . 
combine the holiness of all holy places and that he and his wife Ahilya 
might live there in happiness. The God granted the sage’s prayer. A 
lake was formed and in the centre an island was raised on which Gautam 
built his hermitage the foundations of which may still be seen. The 
channel which feeds Gautam’s lake from the north-east was cut by an 
ascetic Brahman named Yajanasila and in the channel a stone is set 
with writing none of which but the date S. 1117 (a.v. 1060) is legible. 
Some years after Gantam had settled at Shrimdl a daughter named 
Lakshmi was born in the house of the sage Braghu. When the girk came 
of age Braghu consulted Naradji about a husband. When Naradji saw 
Lakshmi, he said; This girl can be the wife of no one but of Vishnu. : 
Naradji went to Vishnu and said that in consequence of the curse of 
Durvasarashi Lakshmi could not be born anywhere except in Braghn’s 
house and that Vishnu ought to marry her. Vishnu agreed. After the 
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marriage the bride and bridegroom bathed together in the holy Trimbak 
pond about half a mile east of Gautam’s island. The holy water cleared 
the veil of forgetfulness and Lakshmi remembered her former life. The 
dertas or guardians came to -worship her.- They asked her what she 
would wish. Lakshmi replied; May the country be decked with the 
houses of Brdhmans as the sky is decked with their carriers fhe stars. 
Bhagwan that is Vishnu, pleased with this wish, sent messengers to fetch 
Brahmans and called Vishvakarma the divine architect to build a town. 
Vishvakarma built the town. He received golden bangles and a 
garland of gold lotus flowers and the promise that his work would meet 
with the praise of men and that his descendants would rule the art of 
building, This town said the Gods has been decked as it were with the 
garlands or médla of Sri or Lakshmi. So it shall be called Shriméla. 
When the houses were ready Bréhmans began to gather from all parts. 
When the Brahmans were gathered Lakshmi asked Vishnu to which 
among the Brahmans worship was firet due. The Brdhmans agreed 
that Gautam’s claim was the highest. The Brahmans from Sindh 
objected and withdrew in anger. Then Vishnu and Lakshmi made 
presents of clothes money and jewels to the Braéhmans, and they, because- 
they had settled in the town of Shrim4l, came to bé known as Shriméli 
Brahmans. 

The angry Sindh Brdhmans in their own country worshipped the Sea. 
And at their request Samudra sent the demon Sarika to rnin Shrimdl. 


 Sarika carried off the marriageable Brahman girls. And the Brahmans 


aN 


finding no one to protect them withdrew to Abu. Shrimdl became’ waste 
and the dwellings ruins.2 When Shrimdl had long lain waste a king 
named Shripunj, according to one account suffering from worms accord- 
ing to another account stricken with leprosy. came to the Brahmakund 
to the south of the city and was cleansed. Thankful at heart Shripunj 
collected Brihmans and restored Shrimila and at the Brahmakund 
built a temple of Chandish Mahadev. When they heard that the Shrim4l 
Brahmans had returned to their old city and were prospering the 





} The details are; From Kausika 500, from the Ganges 10,000, from Gaya 500, from 
Kalinjar 700, from Mahendra 300, from Kundad 1000, from Veni 500, from Surpsrak 
808, from Gokarn 1000, from Godavari 198, from Prabhas 122, from the hill Ujjayan 
or Girndr 115, from the Narhbada 110, from Gometi 79, and from Nandivardhan 10vU0, 

? According to one account (Marwar Castes. 61) these Sindh Brahmans are represented 
by the present Pushkar Brahmans, In proof the Pushkars are said to worship sarika as 
Untadevi riding on a camel. This must be a mistake. The Pushkars are almost cer- 
tainly Gujars. : : 

® Details are given above under Objects, The local legends confuse Shripunj and 
Jagsom. It seems prohable that Jagsom was not the name of a king but is @ 
contraction of Jagatsvami the title of the Sun, This Shripunj, or at least the restorer 
or founder of Shrimal, is also called Kanak, who according to some accounts came from 
the east and according to others came from Kashmir Kanak is said also to have 
founded a town Kank‘vati near the site of the present village of Chtakla about eleven 
miles (7 kos) east of Bhinm4él, This recollection of Kanak or Kanaksen is perhaps a trace 
of the possession of Marwar and north Gujarat by the generals or successors of the great 
Kushén or Saka emperor Kanak or Kanishka the founder of the Saka era of a.D, 78. 
According to the local Bhats this Kanak was of the Janghrabal caste and the-Pradiya 
branch, This caste is said still to hold 300 villages in Kashmir, According to local 
accounts the Shrim4li Brahmans, and the -Dewala and Devra Rajputs all came from 
Kashmir with Kanak, Tod (Western India, 213) notices that the Annals of Mewar all 
trace to Kanaksen of the Sun race whose invasion is put at 4.D. 100, As the Shrimalis 
and most of the present Rajput chiefs are of the Gujar stock which entered India about 
A.D, 450 this tracing to Kanishka is a case of the Hindu law that the conqueror assi- 
milates the traditions of the conquered that with the tradition he may bind to his own 
family the Sri or Luck of his predecessors, ; 
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Brahmans of Sindh once more sent Sarika to carry away their marriage- 
able daughters. One girlas she was being haled away called on her house 
goddess and Sarika was spell-bound to the spot. King Shripunj came up 
and was about to slay Sarika with an arrow when Sarika said Do not 
kill me. - Make some provision for my food and I will henceforth guard 
your Bréhmans. The king asked her what she required. Sarika said 
Let your Brahmans at their weddings give a dinner in my honour and 
let them also marry their daughters in unwashed clothes. If they follow 
these two rules | will protect them. The king agreed and gave 
Sarika leave to go. Sarika could not move. While the king wondered the 
* home-goddess of the maiden appeared and told the king she had stopped 
the fiend. Truly said the king you are the rightful guardian. But Sarika 
is not ill disposed let her go. On this Sarika fied to Sindh. And in her 
honour the people both of: Shrimél and of Jodhpur still marry their 
daughters in unwashed clothes.! The Brahman girls whom Sarika had 
carried off had been placed in charge of the snake Kankal lord of the 
under world. The Brihmans found this out and Kankal agreed to 
restore the girls if the Brdhmans would worship snakes or ndgs at the 
beginning of their shrdédh or after-death ceremonies. Singe that time the 
Shrimalis set up the image of a Nag when they perform death rites. Other 
legends relating to the building of the Jagsvdmi. or Sun temple, to the 
temple of Chandish Mahadev near the Brahmakund.* and to the making of 
the Jaikop lake are given above. The dates preserved by local tradition are 
S. 222 (a.p. 166) the building of the first temple of the Sun; 8.265 
(4.D. 209) a destructive attack on the city ; 5.494 (aD. 438) a second 
sack by a Rdkshasa; S. 700 (a.p. 644) a re-building; 8.900 (4.p. €44) a 
third destruction ; S. 955 (a.p. 899) a new restoration followed by a period 
of prosperity which lasted till the beginning of, the fourteenth century. 
That Shrimal was once the capital of the Gurjjaras seems to explain 
the local saying that Jagatsen the son of the builder of the Sun temple 


gave Shrim4l to Gujarat Brahmans where Gujarat is a natural alteration | 


of the forgotten Gurjjaras or Gurjjara Brahmans. That Shrimal was 
once a centre of population is shown by the Shriméli subdiyisions of 
the Brahman and Vani castes who are widely scattered over north 
Gujardt and Kathidvdda. Most Shrimali ‘Vdnis. are Shrdvaks. It 
scems probable that their history closely resembles the history of the 
Osyal Shravaks or Jains who take their name from the ancient gity of 
Osia about fifteen miles south of Jodhpur to which they still go to pay 
vows. The bulk of these Osval Vanis, who are Jains by religion, were 
Solanki Rajputs before their change of faith which according to Jain 
_records took place about a.p. 743 (S. 800).3 The present Bhinmal 





! According to a local tradition the people in despair at the ravages of Sarika turned 
for help to Devi. The goddess said : Kill buffaloes, eat their flesh, and wear their hides 
and tarika will not touch you. The people obeyed and were saved, Since then a 
dough buffalo has taken the place of the flesh buffalo and unwashed cloth of the 
bleeding hide. Another version sounds like a reminiscence of the Tartar origin of 
Krishna. The goddess Khamangiri persuaded the Lord Krishna to celebrate his 
marriage clad in the raw hide ofa cow. Inthe present era unwashed cloth has taken 
the place of leather. Ms, Note from Mr. Ratan Lall Pandit, 

2 The tradition recorded by Tod (Western India, °09) that the Gurjjaras are descended 
from the Solankis of Anahilavida, taken with the evidence noted in the section on 
History that the Chavadds or Ch4pas and the Pariharas are also Gurjjaras makes it 
prob-ble that the Chohdns are of the same origin and therefore that the whole of the 
Agnikulas were northern conquerors who adopting Hinduism were given a place among 
Rajputs or Kshatriy4s, 3 Epigraphia Indica, IT. 40-41, 
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bards claim the Osvals as originally people of Sbrimdl. Lakshmi they 
say when she was being married to Vishnu at Shrimal looked into her 


' bosom and the Jariya goldsmiths came forth: she looked north 


{ 
} 


+h 


and the Oswdls appeared, east and from her look were born 
the Porwals.!' Krom her lucky necklace of flowers sprang the Shriméli 
Brahmans. According to other accounts the Shrim4li Bréhmans 
and Vanis were of Kashmir origin of the Jamawala caste and were 
brought to south Maérwdér by Jag Som by which name apparently 


.Kanaksen that is the Kushdn or Kshatrapa (a.p. 78-250) dynasty is 


meant. They say thatin 8.759 (a.p. 703) Bugra an Arab laid the 
country waste and that from fear of him the ShrimMi Brahmans and 
Vanis fled south. Another account giving the date a.p. 744 (S.800) 
says the assailants were Songara Rajputs. The Shrimélis were brought 
back to Bhinmal by Abhai Singh Rahtor when viceroy of Gujarat in 
A.D. 1694 (S. 1750). 


The memory of the Gurjjaras, who they say are descended from Garab 
Rishi, lingers among the Bhdts or bards of Shrimal. They say the 
Gurjjaras moved from Shrim4l to Pushkar about ten miles north-west of 
Ajmir and there.dug the great lake. They are aware that Gurjjaras have 
a very sacred burning ground at Pushkar or Pokarn and also that the 
Savitri or wife of Brahma at Pokarn was a Gurjjara maiden. ; 


But as the leading Gurjjards have dropped their tribe name in 
becoming Kshatriyas or Rajputs the bards naturally do not know of the 
Gurjjaras as a ruling race. The ordinary Gurjjara they say is the same 
as the Rehbéri; the Bad or High Guijjars to whom Krishna belonged 
are Rajputs, The bards further say that the Sompuras who liye near 
Poshkar (Pokarn north of Ajmir) and aré the best builders who alone 
know the names of all ornamental patterns are of Gurjjara descent and of 
Shrim4l origin. They do not admit that the Chavadas were Giurjjaras. 
In their opinion Ch4vadds are the same as Bharods and came north into 


‘ Marwar from Danta in Jhéldvdda in north-east Kathiéyéda. The 


Chohans they say came from Sdmbhar to Ajmir, from Ajmir to Delhi, 
from Delhi to Nagor north of J odhpur, from Nagor to Jodhpur, from 


‘ Jodhpur to Bhadgaon thirty miles south of Bhinmal, and from Bhadgaon 


ral 


to Sirohi. According to a local Jaghirdar of the Devra caste the Chohans’ 
original seat was at Jhdlor forty miles north of Shrimal. They say that 
in the eighteenth century the Solankis came north from Patan in 
north Gujarat to Hiyu in Palanpur where they have still g settlement, 
and that from Hiyu they went to Bhinmél. 


In connection with the Sun temple and the traces of sun worship among 
the Jains, whose gurus or religious guides have a sun face which they say 
was given them by the Rana of Chitor, the existence in Bhinmal of so 
many (thirty-five) houses of Sheyaks is interesting. These Shevaks are 
the religious dependents of the Ogwal Shrayaks. They are strange 
highnosed hatchet-faced men with long lank hair and long beards and 
whiskers. They were originally Magha Brahmans and still are Vaish- 
navas worshipping the sun. They know that their story is told in the 


Ndmagranth of the Surya Purina. The Bhinmél Shevaks know of sixteen 


ne 


i ' According to Katta, a Brahma-Bhét of remarkable intelligence, the Osvals include 
rk Lee of a large number of tribes, Aadas, Bhatis, Bordnas, Burada, Chovdns, Geblots, 
b e 8, Jadavs, Makvands, Mohils, Parmars, Rahtors, Shdlas, Tilars, They are said to 

ve been converted to the Jain religion in Osianagara in Saravat Bia Varsh 22 that is 


: in 4D. 165. 


~ 
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branches or s¢/as but remergber the names of ten only : Aboti, Bhinmala, 
Devira, Hirgota, Kuwara, Laldr, Mahtariya, Mundiara, Saparwala, and 
Shanda. The story of these Maghas in the Surya and Bhayishya Puranas, 
how they were brought by Garuda from the land of the Sakas and were 
fire and sun worshippers, gives these Shevaks a special .interest. The 
Devalas are believed to have come from Kashmir with Jog Svami who is 
said to have been a Yaksh of the Rakshas division of Parihdr Rajputs. 
The other division of Parihars were gira’sias of Abu who in virtue of the 


fire baptism of the Agnikund became Kshatriyds. “The Devalas are sup- _ 


posed to get their name because they built Jag Som’s temple at Bhimmal. 
The Devra Rajputs whose head is the Sirohi chief and who according to 
the bards are of Chohan descent, came at the same time and marry with 
the Devalas. With this origin from Kanaksen it is natural to associate 
the Devras and Devalas with the Devaputras of the Samudragupta (a.D. 
370-395) inscription. Of Hina or of Javla, the tribe name of the 
great Hina conquerors Toromana and Mihirakula (a.p. 450 - 580), few 
signs have been traced. The Jaghirddr of Devala knows the name Huna. 
They are a Rakshasa people he says. He mentions Honots or Sonots who 
may be a trace of Hinas, and Hindls in Kathiavada and a Huni subdivision 
among the Kunbis of Marwar. Jdvla he does not know as a caste name. 


The historical interest of Shrimdl centres in the fact that it was long' 


the capital of the main branch of the great northern race of Gurjjaras. It 
is well known that many mentions of the Gurjjaras and their country 
in inscriptions and historical works refer to the Chaulukya or Solanki 
kingdom of Anahilayada (4.p. 961-1242) or to its successor the Vagheld 


principality (A.D. 1219-1304). But the name Gurjjara occurs also in . 


many documents older than the tenth century and has been most vari- 

ously and inconsistently explained. Some take the name to denote the 

Chavadas of Anahilaydda (4.D. 746-942), some the Gurjjaras of Broach 

(4.D. 580-808) and some, among them Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji, even the 

Valabhis (4.p. 509-766), but not one of these identifications can be made 

to apply to all cases. As regards the Valabhis even if they were of 

Gurjjara origin they are.not known to have at any time called themselves 

Gurjjaras or to have been known by that name to their neighbours. The 

identification with the Gurjjaras of Broach is at first sight more plausible, as 

they admitted their Gurjjara origin as late as the middle of the seventh 

century, but there are strong reasons against the identification of the Broach 

branch as the leading family of Gurjjaras. Pulakesi II. in his ‘Aihole’ 
inscription of a.p. 634 (S. 556)! claims to have subdued by his, 
prowess the Latas Malavas and Gurjjaras, which shows that the land of the | 
Gurjjaras was distinct from Lata, the province in which Broach stood. 

Similarly Hiuen Tsiang (c. 640 a.p.) speaks of the kingdom of Broach 

by the name of the city and not as Gurjjara or the Gurjjara country. 

In the following century the historians of the Arab raids? notice Barus 

(Broach) separately from Jurz or Gurjjara, and the Chalukya grant of 490 

that is of a.D. 738-739 mentions the Gurjjaras after the Chavotakas 

(Chavadgs) and the Mauryas (of Chitor) as the last of the kingdoms 

attacked by the Arab army. Later instances occur of a distigction between 

Lata and Gurjjara, but it seems unnecessary to quote them as the 

Gurjjara kingdom of Broach probably did not survive the Rashtrakuta 

conquest of south Gujarat (4.D. 750-760). 


The evidence that the name Gurjjara was not confined to the Chavadis 


1 Indian Antiquary, VIII, 237. 2? Elliot, I, 432, 
B 1746—60 
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is not less abundant. It will not be disputed that references of earlier 
date than the foundation of Anahilavada (4.D. 746) cannot apply to the 
Chavadi. kingdom, and further we find the -Chalukya grant of 
A.D. 738-739 expressly distinguishing between the Chavadds and the 
Gurjjaras and calling the former by their tribal name Chayotaka. It 
might be supposed that as the power of the Chavadasincreased, they became 
known as the rulers of the Gurjjara country; and it must be admitted 
that some of the references to Gurjjaras in the Rashtrakuta grants are 


, vague enough to apply to the Chavadds. Still, if it can be shown that 


others of these references canrfot possibly apply to the Chayadas, and if 


\ we assume, as we must, that the name of Gurjjara was used with the 


slightest consistency, it will follow that the ninth and tenth century 


. references to the Gurjjaras do not apply to the Chavada kingdom of 
i Sti 
Anahilayada. 


‘The Van-Dindori and Rddhanpur plates of the great Rashtrakuta 
Govinda II! state that Govinda’s father Dhruva (c. 780-800 a.p.) 
“ quickly caused Vatsaraja, intoxicated with the goddess of the sovereignty 
of Ganda that he had acquired with ease, to enter upon the path of 
misfortune in the centre of Maru” and took away from him the two’ 
umbrellas of Gauda. A comparison of this statement with that in the 
Baroda gvant of Karka II.2 which is dated a.p. 812-813, to the effect 
that Karka made his arm “the door-bar of the country of the lord of 

; the Gurjjaras, who had become evilly inflamed by conquéring the lord 

‘ of Ganda and the lord of Vanga”’ makes it highly probable that Vatsa- 
r4ja was king of the Gurjjaras at the end of the eighth century. As 

i no such name occurs in the Chayada lists, it follows that the Gurjjaras 
referred to in the inscriptions of about a.p. 800 were not Chavadas. 


It is also possible to show that more than a century later the Chavadds 
were distinct from the Gurjjaras. The Kanarese poet Pampa, writing 
in A. D. 941, states that the father of his patron Arikesari vanquished 
Mahipéla king of the Gurjjaras,, who may be identified with the 
Mahipdla who is named as overlord in the grant of Dharaniyardéha of 
Wadhwan,' dated a.p. 914. As no Mahipila occtrs in the Chavada lists, 


‘; the Gurjjara kingdom must be sought elsewhere than at Anahilavada. 


Since the Gurjjaras of the eighthand ninth century inscriptions cannot 
be identified either with the Valabhis, the Broach Gurjjaras, or the 
Anahilayada Chavadas, they must represent some other family of rulers. 
A suitable dynasty seems to be supplied by Hiuen Tsiang’s kingdom of 
Kit-che-lo or Gurjjara, the capital of which he calls Pi-lo-mo-lo. The 
French translators took Pi-lo-mo-lo to be Balmer in Rajputina. But 
Dr. Buhler following the late Colonel Watson, identifies it;.no doubt 
rightly, with Bhinmal or Bhilmal.® 





eg ARBAB RE at i and VI, ve ? Indian Antiquary, XII, 156. P 
our. R, A. 8. . ; ndian Antiqu . 91. 
5 Beal’s Buddhist Records, II. 270, See ae teoand Sn 

6 Indian Antiquary, VI, 63. That the name Bhilmd4l should have come into ase while 
the Gurjjaras wege still in the height of their power is strange, The explanation may 
perhaps be that Bhilmal may mean the Gurjjara’s town the name Bhil or bowman being 
given to the Gurjjaras on aceount of their skill as archers. So Chapa the original 
name of the Chivadis is Sanskritised into Chapotkatas the strong bowmen. So also, 


{ perhaps, the Chapa or Chaura who gave its name to ChApanir or Ch4mpaner was accord: 


ing to the local story a Bhil. Several tribes of MewJr Bhils are well enough made to 
suggest that in their case Bhil may mean Gurjjara. ‘This is specially the case with the 
Lauriyah Bhils of Nerwer, the finest of the race, whose name further suggests an 
origin in the Gurjjara division of Lor, Compare Maleolin’s Trans. Bombay As. Soc. I. 71. 
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A short sketch of the ‘history of the Gurjjaras,_so far as it can be pieced Appendix ITI. 
together from contemporary sources, may help to show the probability of Baa 
these identifications. ‘The Gurjjaras apparently entered India in the fifth History. 
century A.D.—The earlicst notice of them occurs In the Sri Harshacharita,~ .* . 


a work of the early seventh century, in which during the early years of 
the seventh century Prabhikaravardhana the father of Sri Harsha of 
Magadha (a.D. 606-641) is said to have conquered the king of Gandhara, 
the Hinas, the king of Sindh, the Gurjjaras, the Latas, and the king of , 
Malaya! ‘The date of their settlement at Bhinm4l is unknown, but as 
their king was recognised as a Kshatriya in Hinen Tsiang’s time 
(c. 840 a.p.) it probably was not later than A.D.550. Towards the end of , 
the sixth century (c. 585) they seem to have conquered northern Gujarat 
and Broach and to haye forced the Valabhis (a.D. 509-766) to acknowledge 
their supremacy. (See Above page 465.) They took very kindly to Indian 
culture, for in a.p.628 the astronomer Brahmagupta wrote his Siddhanta 
at Bhinmal under king Vyéghramukha, who, he states, belonged to the 
Sri Chépa dynasty.2 This valuable statement not only gives the name of ? 
the Gurjjara royal house but at the same time proves the Gurjjara origin 
of the Chapotkatas or Chavotakas, that is the Chavadas of later times. 
This Vyaghramukha is probably the same as the Gurjjara king whom 
in his inscription of 8. 556 (a.p. 634) Pulakesi II. claims to have sub- 
dued.3 A few years later (c. 640.4.D.) Hiuen Tsiang describes the king 
‘(probably Vydghramukha’s successor) as a devout Buddhist and just twenty 
years ofage. The country was populous and wealthy, but Buddhists were - - 
few and unbelievers many. The Gurjjaras did not long retain their southern 
conquests. In Hiaen Tsiang’s time both Kaira (Kie-cha). and Vadnagar f 
(Anandapura) belonged to Madlava, while the Broach chiefs probably ‘ 
submitted to the Chalukyas. No further reference tothe Bhinmél 
kingdom has been traced until after the Arab ¢ f Sindh when 
(a.p. 724-750) the Khalifa’s governor Junaid sent his plundering “bands 
into all the neighbouring countries and attacked among other places 
Marw4d_(Mdarwar), Maliba (Malwa), Barus (Broagh), Uzain Se jain), 
Al Bailamin (Bhilmal?), and Jurz (Gurjjara).4 As‘ notié the 
i D. = mentions Gurjjara as one 
of the kingdoms attacked*- er these évents the Arabs seem to have 
confined themsctres-to-Paiding the coast towns of Kathiavada without 
attacking inland states such as Bhinmal. Immediately after the Arab ‘ 
ral ‘Waras had to meet a new enemy the RaAshtrakutas - 


who after supplanting “the Chalukyas im the Dakhan tuarne eir 
aiténtion northwards, Dantidaiga-in his Satmangad grant of -pF5S—45 
in his Elura iscri hon” of conquering_along_obher countries: Stslava | 
Lita ‘tind Tanka.” -A few years later (4.D. 757-58) a branch of the main ~ 


Rashtraktts tine established its independence in Lata m the person of 
Kakka. 














The Madhuban Grant : Epigraphia Indica, I. 67. : 
?Reinaud, Mémoire Sur I’Inde, 337, in quoting this reference through Alberuni, 
(A.D. 1031) writes Pohlmal between Mult4n and Anhalwara. 
3 Indian Antiquary, VIII. 237. 4 Elliot, 1, 440-41. |\ 
5 Indian Antiquary, XI, 102, 6 Arch, Surv. West. India, X. 91. 
7 TankW may be the northern half of the Broach District. Traces of the name seem 
to remain in the two Tank4rids, one Sitpore Tankdria in north Broach and the other « 
in Amod. The name seems also to survive in the better known Tankdri the port of- 
Jambusar on the Dhadhar. This Tankayi is the second port in the district of Broach . 
and was formerly the emporium for the trade with Mélwa. Bombay Gazetteer, 11, 413-569, :' 
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Appendix III. The next notice of the Gurjjarag ‘occurs In the Radhanpur and Van- 
Renate Dindori grantg of Govinda ITI./;,who stat: is father Dhruva, 
ss ; (c. 780-8UU 4.D.) caused ‘* Vatsarajay intoxicated with the goddess of thé 
History: sovereignty of Gauda that he had adquired with ease, to enter 0 
path oF pustoriaine in the centre ct Mare “and took from him the’ two 
| white umbrellas of Ganda: As already stated, a comparison with the 
‘Baroda grant of Karka IL.2 shows that this Vatsardja was a Gurjjara king 
iand th tensive conquests in Upper India as far east as 
Bengal= Now it is notable that the genea igtes of two of Eis emt 
important Agnikula races, the Paramdras and the Chauhdns, go back to 
this very time (c. 800 a.p.)°. Taking this fact in connection with the 
prevalence of the surnames Pavdr and Chavan among Gujars in such 
remote provinces as the Panjab and Khandesh, it seems obvious that these 
. two tribes and therefore also the two other Agnikula races, the Parihérs 
and Solankis are, if not of Gurjjara origin, at all events members of the 
great horde of northern inyaders whom the Gurjjaras led. The agreement 
between this theory and the Agnikula legends of Abu need only be pointed 
out to be admitted. The origin of the modern Rajput races has always 
been one of the puzzles of Indian history. This suggestion seems to offer 
at least a partial solution. 

The Radhanpur grant (a.p. 807-8) further states that when the Gurj- 
jara saw Govinda III. approaching, he fled in fear to some unknown 
hiding-place. This probably means no more than that Vatsardja did not 

- oppose Govinda in his march to the Viodhyas. The next reference is in 
the Baroda grant of Karka II. of Gujar4t who boasts that his father 
Indra (c. §10 a.p.) alone caused the leader of the Gurjjara lords to flee. 
Karka adds that he himself, for the purpose of protecting Mélava, “ who 
had been struck down,’ made his arm the door-bar of the country of 
Gurjjaresvara, who “had become evilly inflamed” by the conquest of 
Ganda and Vanga‘ It, is difficult to avoid supposing that we have here 
a reference to the Paramara conquest of Malwa and that Karka checked 
the southward march of the victorious army. For some years no further 

‘ mention has ‘been traced of the Garjjaras. But in 4.D. 851 the Arab 
merchant Sulaiman states> that the king of Juzr was one of the kings 
“around” the Balhara, that is the Rashtrakiita, and that be was very 

"hostile to the Musalmans. which is not surprising, considering how his 
kingdom was exposed to the Arab raids from Sindh, Dhruva III, of 
Broach, in his Bagumra grant of a.p. 8676 speaks of “ the host of the 

* powerful Gurjjaras” as one of the dangerous enemies he had to fear. 
About s.p. 850 a Gurjjara chief named Alakhana ceded Takkadesa in the 
Panjab to Sankarayarmman of Kashmir.7 But as Alakhina was a vassal 
of Lalliya, the S4hi of Ohind near Swat, this, event did not affect the 
Bhinmal empire. To about a.v. 900 belongs the notice of the Rash- 
traktta Krishna II. in the Deoli and Navséari grants’ where he is stated 
to have frightened the Gurjjaras, destroyed the pride of Lata, and 
deprived the coast people of sleep. His fights with the Gurjjaras are 
compared to the storms of the rainy season, implying that while the 
relations of the two empires continued hostile, neither was able to gain 
any decisive advantage over the other. To this same period belongs Ibn 
Khurdédba’s (4.p. 912) statement? that the king of Juzr was the fourth 
Ee Ae CaN ic a ROR REE ed RE RE Sie eA he 

: aes Antiquary, VI. 59 and XI, 156; ? Tudian Antiqnary, NIT. 156. 

‘ See ae eel a prasasti in Ep. Ind, 1, and the Harsha Inscription in dittoe 

¢ Paroda grant of a.p. 812-13. Indian Antiquary, XII. 156. 


* Eliot, I, 4 6 Indi i j a gini 
" 4, ndian Antiquary, XII. 179. 7 Rajatarangini, 149. 
B. BR, A, Soc, Jourl. XVIII, 239, : ° Elliot, I. 13, — 
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in rank of the kings of India and that the Tatariya dirhams were used 
in hjs country. In connection with the latter point it is worth noting 
that the pattavali of the UpakeSagaccha! gives a story which distinctly 
connects the origin of the Gadhia coinage with Bhinmal.2 The grant of 
Dharanivartha, the Chapa chief of Vadhvan, dated s.p. 9143 gives us 


‘the name of his overlord Mahipala, who, as already pointed out, must be 


identified with the Mahipala who was defeated by the Karnatak king 


Narasithha.t “The fact that Vadhvdn was a Chapa dependency implies. 


that Avahilavd4da was one also We may in fact conclude that throughout 
the Chavada period Anahilayada was a mere feudatory of Bhinmal, a fact 


which would account for the obscurities and contradicticns of Chavada: 


history. 

The Deoli grant of the Rashtrakita Krishng III. which is dated 
A.D. 9405 describes the king’s victories in the south as causing. the 
hope of Kalanjara and Chitrakuta to drop away from the heart of the 
Gurjjara. At this time Kalinjar belonged to the Kalachuris of Central 
India and Chitraktta or Chitod to the Gehlots of Mewad and the phrase 
used by Krishna implies that the Gurjjara chief-had his eye on these two 
famous fortresses and had perhaps already besieged them unsuccessfully. 
In either case this notice is evidence of the great and far-reaching power 
of the Gurjjaras. Masadi (a.p. 915) notices that the king of Juzr was 
frequently at war with the Balhara (Rashtrakuta) and that he had a 
large army and many horses and camels. 


A Chandel stone inscription from Khajuraho describes Yasovarmman and 
Lakshayarmman as successful in war against Gaudas, Khasas, Kosalas, 
Kasmiras, Maithilas, Malavas, Chedis, Kurus, and Gurjjaras.6 And soon 
after about a.p, 953 during the reign of Bhimasena a migration of 18,000 
Gurjjaras from Bhinmél is recorded.? The memory of this movement 
remains in the traditions of the Gujars of Khdndesh into which they 
passed with their carts in large numbers by way of Malwa.8 An important 
result of this abandonment of Bhismal was the transfer of overlordship 
from Bhinmal to Anahilavada whose first Chalukya or Solanki king 
Malaraja (A.p. 961-996) is, about a.D. 990, described as being accompanied. 
by the chief of Bhinmal as a subordinate ally in his war with Graharipu 
(see Above page 451). The Gurjjara or Bhinmal empire seems to have 
broken into several sections of which the three leading portions were the 
Chauhans of Sambhar, the Paramaras of Malwa, and the Solankis of 
Anahilayada, 


Appendix III. 


The inscriptions which follow throw a certain amount of light on the : 


history of Bhinmél during and after the Solanki period. The two earliest 





*t Indian Antiquary, XIX. 233. ; : 

2 According to Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 313) the coins called Tatariya 
dirhams stretch from the fifth and sixth to the eleventh century, They are frequently 
found in Kabul probably of tbe ninth century, In the tenth century Ibn Haukal 
(a.D. 977) found them current in Gandhara and the Panjab where the Boar coin has 
since ousted them, They are rare in Central India east of the Ardvali range. They are 
not uncommon in Rajputéna or Gujarat and were once so plentiful in Sindh, that in 
A.D. 725 the Sindh treasury had eighteen million Tatariya dirhams. (See Dowson in 
Ellict’s History, I. 3,) They are the rude silver pieces generally known as Indo- 
Sassanian because they combine Indian letters with Sassanian types, A worn fire temple 
js the supposed Ass-head which has given rise to the name Gadiya Paisa or Ass money, 

3 Indian Antiquary, XII, 190 and XVUI. 91, 

4 Jour, BR, A, S. XIV. 19. 5B. B. BR, A. S. Jourl. XVIII, 239, 

6 Kielhorn in Epig. Indica, I, 122. 7 Hernle in Ind, Antiq. XLX, 233, - 

® Details given in Khindesh Gazetteer, XII. 39. 
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Appendix TIT. in date (Nos. 1 and 2) which are probably of the tenth century, give no 
nike historical details. Nos.3 and 4 show that between a.p. 1057 and 1067 
_ Bhinmal was ruled by the Mahardjadhirdja Krishnaraja of the Paramdra 
race. This isa valuabléconfirmation of Rajput tradition, according to which* 
the Paramdra Raja of Abu was followed by the prince of Sriméla, when ’ 
he aided Milardja against Graharipu (Cc. 990 4.D.) and the Paramdras remain- 
ed paramount in this region until the beginning of the thirteenth century.? 
The title of Mahardjadhirija meant much less at this period than it meant 
before the Valabhi kings had cheapened it. Still it shows that. Krishna- 
+ raja’s rank was considerably higher than that? of a mere feadatory 
chieftain. Inscription No. 3 gives the names of Krishnardja’s father 
Dhatsdhuka and of his grandfather Devardja. TY first of these two names 
occars in the main line of Abu as the successor of Dhimardja the first / 
Paraméta sovereign.’ “Agcording to Rajput tradition the Paramdéras were 
, at one time supreme in Marasthali and held all the nine castles of the Waste. 
But in the historical period their chief possessions in Marwéd- lay about 
Abu and Chandrdvati, though we have a glimpse of another branch main- 
taining itself at Kerdlu near Badmer.t The Paramdra chiefs of Aba are 
constantly referred to in the Solanki annals, and during the golden age of 
the Solatki monarchy (4.p. 1094-1174) they were the vassals of that 
power, and their Bhinm4l branch, if it was ever a distinctchiefship, probably 
followed the fortunes of the main line, though the Bhinm4l inscriptions 
give us no facts for this long period. The next item of information 1s 
« given by Inscription 5, which is dated in the Sathvat year 1239 (a.p. 1183) 
in the reign of the Mahdraul Sri Jayatasiha-deya. This name is of 
special interest, as it can havdly be doubted that we have here to do with 
that “Jaitsi Parmdr” of Abu whose daughter's beauty caused the fatal 
feud between “Bhima Solanki” of Anahilavdda and Prithir4j Chohdn 
of Delhi.® The title of Mahiraul is to be noted as indicating the decline of 
the family from the great days of Krishnaraja. 


Towards the end of the thirteenth century the old world was falling 
to pieces, and the Paramdras lost one after another nearly all their ancient , 
. possessions to the Chohdns of Nidol. Bhinmal must have fallen about , 
A.D. 1200 or a few years before, for Inscription No. 6 is dated Sathvat 1262 
(4.0, 1206) in the reign of the Mahdrdjadhiraja Sri Udayasirivbadéva, - 
who as we learn from Inscription 12, was the son of the Mahdraul Sri 
Samarasimhadeva, of the Choh4a race. The sudden rise of the son to 
greatness is implied in the difference of title and it may be inferred that 
Udayasithha himself was the conqueror of Bhinmal, though the capture 
of Abu is ascribed by Forbes to a chief named Liniga.é 


Inscriptions Nos. 6 to 8 being dated in the reign of Udayasimmha, show 
that he lived to at least the year A.p. 1249 and therefore reigned at 
least forty-three years. He is also referred to in the Inscription No. 10, 
dated a.p, 1274. but ina way that does not necessarily imply that he 
was still alive, as the record only speaks of an endowment for his 
spiritual benefit, made by a person who was perhaps an old retainer. 
His name also occurs in the genealogy in No. 12. His reign was 
apparently a prosperous one but no historical facts beyond those already 
noted are known about him. 
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Inscription No. 12 shows that Udayasirnha had a son named Vahad- 


hasithha, who. as he is given no royal title, probably died before his ~ 


father. Udayasiraha’s successor, or at all events the next king in 
whose: reign. grants are dated, was Caciga, who is given the title of 
Mahfraul in Inscriptions 11 (a.v. T277) and 12 (a.p.1278).) His 
relationship to Udayasithha does not clearly appear, bat he was probably 
either an elder brother or an uncle of the Camunda for whose benefit 
the gift recorded in Inscription 12 was made and who seems to bea 
Meee of Udayasitnha. Cadciga appears to be the Mahamandalesvara 

Aciga of Inscription 15:in the Bhaunagar State Collection (Bhdu. Pra. I. 
list page 5) which is stated to bear the date Sdrhvat 1332 (4.p.1276) 
and to be engraved on a pillar in the temple of Parsvanatha at Ratanpur 
near Jodhpur. It is clear that he was tributary to some greater power 
though it is not easy to say who his suzerain was. At this period 
M4rwar was in a state of chaos uuder the increasing pressure. of the 
Rdthods. Only five years after Caciga’s last date (a.p.1278) we meet 
with the name of a new ruler, the Mahdraul wri Samvatasithha. He is 
mentioned in Inscriptions 13 (a.p.1283) 14 (4.p.1286) and 15 (A.p. 
1289) and also in 44 of the Bhdunagar Collection (a.p. 1256 Bhau. 
Pra. I. list page 13) from a Jain temple at Juné. He is not stated to 
have belonged to the same family as the previous rulers, but he bears 
the family title of Maharaul, and it may be inferred with probability 
that he was a son of Caciga. -He reigned for at least thirteen years 
(a.D. 1283 - 1296). It must have been about A.p. 1800 or a little later, 
that the Chéhans were deprived of Bhinmal by the Rathods and the 
line of Udayasimha died out.? . fs 


The Jagsvami temple has the honour of supplying fifteen of eighteen 
unmodern inscriptions found at Bhinmdl. Of the fifteen inscriptions 
belonging to Jagsvdmi's temple nine are in place and six have been 
removed to other buildings. Of the six which have been moved tive 
are in Bdrdji’s rest-house in the east and one is in the enclosure of Maha- 
lakshami’s temple in the south of the town. Of the three remaining 
inscriptions of one (No. 3) the date S. 1106 (a.p. 1043) is alone legible. 
Of the letters on the two others, one in the bed and the other on the 
north bank of the Jaikop luke, no portion can be read. Arranged 
according to date the sixteen inscriptions of which any portion has been 
read come in the following order : 


I.—(S. 950-1050; a.v. 900-1000. No.1 of Plan.) On the left hand 
ide of the eastern face of the broken architrave of the porch of the 
shrine of Jagsvami. The letters show the inscription to be of about the 
tenth century : - 


Srt JagasvAmidévasya vasare , 
on the day of Srt Jagasvami,* 
* Read S’ri JagatsvAmi. 


II.—(S. 950-1050; a.v. 900-1000. No. 2of Plan.) On the south 


face of the eightsided section of the northern pillar of the shrine porch 
in the temple of Jagsvami. Wrongly described in Bhavanagara pracina - 


2 


* 


ye 


godhasangraha I. under No. 46 of the State Collection, as referring to , 


a man called Vasumdhara and dated Vi. S. 1330. As the letters show, 
the inscription is of about the tenth-century. It consists of a single 


—_ ————_—_ a 


1 Inscriptions 9 and 10 are not dated in any king’s reign, 
: 2 Compare Tod’s Rajasthan, I, 
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complete verse : 1. Vasuriathart-kari- 


2 t&u dvau stambhav é- 
3. -tdu mandharau 

. svapituh Santaka- 

» sarthé satatam 

6, punyavriddhayé ii 


Cr 


These two lovely pillars Vasumdhart had made for her father 


Santaka’s sake for increase of merit for ever, 


[Bombay 


IlI.—(S. 1106; a.p. 1049. Not on Plan.) On the east side of th? 
southern water channel*into Gautama’s lake three-qnarters of a mile north 


et the town. 


Except the date nothing can be deciphered. 


“Ww —(S.1117; 4.p. 1060. Not on Plan.) On -the lower part of a 
pillar in the dharmasalé cant of the temple of Baraji on the east of the 


town. *Prose: 


1, 


2. 


14. 


75." 


16. 


17. 
18, 


39, 
20. 
21, 
22, 
23, 


Om Namah sfirsdya | yasyédayAstasamayésuramakata- 
nispTi- 
shta-carana-kamalé s pi | kuruté s jalirh Trinetrah sa javati 
dhamna nidhi 
Sarvah | Sazivat 1117 (a.p. 1057) Magha Sadi 6 Ravau 
Sri Srimdle ParamAravamés 
dbhavo Maharajadhtraj& Srt KrishnarAjah Srt Dharitdhu- 
kasutah Srimad Dévara- 
-ja-pauttrah tasmin kshitféé vijayini | vartam4na-varsha- 
varika-Dharkut- 
jati-Kirinadits 6 Jéla-sut6 Déda-Harir Madhava-sut6 Dham- 
dha-n&4k6 Dha- 
ranacanda sutas tatha Thakhata-jati Dharanadityah Sar- 
vadéva-sutah | amf- 
bhiscaturbhis tatha Vanyéna Dharkuta-jatya Dhamdhakéna 
Jélasuténa nija-ku- 
-la-mandanéna déva- Sore eae suerabe paren Ravi- 
carana-yuga dhyana- 
-vishtena samsdarasy anityatam(n)irtkshya rajano rajapu- 
tram$ca yrahman in (ma-) 
-hajana-pauraméca tatha lokdn Saura-dharmé pravarttayya 
drayyaui me... (ni) 
-tya-tejo-nidheh Srt J separa S deva-bhavana- 
jirnoddha.... 
(kajrApitam bhavanasyopari svarnna-kalasam vrahmayena 
para-(ma-dha-) 
-rmmikena Jéjakéna nija-dravyena karitam iti || Sam 1 
Jyeshtha 8u di 8 somé ratrau ghatika 3 pala 25 asmin la- 
(g)né sarvakarma nishpadya kalasam dhvajam ca dayapi- 
tam iti || 
(Ta)tha puratanavritténa pari devasyasya RAjfia Srt Beane: 
rajéna Srt- 
. (pu-)rtya-mandalé gramam prativa® dra. 20 Sacaliy®: 
* gramé kshétram ékam 
ooee,, traya rajabhégat tu dréua...... satika.. 

.» |] Ramast Pémarapi ka ...... prativa’ dra. 1.....- 
+. Vijfiapya caradanena kArapitam iti || Tath&alav.... 
... ya prada... likhitam kada...cecssee ° 
te ee cene cess KOS eee ne 
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Translation. 


1-3. Om! Reverence to the Sun! Victorious is that sun, the 


storehouse of brightness, at whose rising and setting the - 


three-eyed (Siva), even though (his own) lotus feet are 
touched by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in 
adoration). » 


3-5. On Sunday the 6th of the light half of Magha, the year 
1113, at holy Srtmala the Maharajadhiraja Srt Krishya- ~ 


6-7, Kirindditya, Jéla’s son, of the Dharkuta family, (being 


raja son of Srt Dhazhdhuka and grandson of the glo- 
rious Devaraja, of the Paramara race~in his victorious 
reign. oS 


office‘holder) in his turn for the current year, Dada Hari 
son of MAdhava, Dhathdhanaka son of Dharanacanda 
and Dharandditya son of Sarvadeva of the Thakhta race. 


8-12, By these four and by the Vani (?) Dhamdhaka son of Jéla 


of the Dharkuta race, the ornament of his family, strict 
in obedience tothe gods, to his teachers and to Brahmajas, 
and full of devotien to the feet of Ravi (the Sus), observing 
the perishableness of this world, and urging kings -Ksha- 
triyas Brahmanas merchants and townsfolk to worship 
sun, repairs were done to the temple of the god Sri 
Jagatsvami, the everlasting store of light. 

13. The kalaSa of gold above the temple the very righteous 

; Br4hmana Jéjaka had made at his own charges. In the 
yearl*%... 


15. on Monday the @th of the light half of Jyéshtha, inthe 25th. 


pala of the 3rd ghatika of night—at this moment 
16. allthe work being finished the kalaSa and banner were set 
up (?) 
17, and after the ancient manner by the king Sri Krishnaraja 
... of this complaint.... 


v 18, a village in the Srt .... purtya district, yearly 20 drammas, 


In Sacaliya village a field 


~-19. .... But from the king’s share (of the crop) a dréna.... 


V.—(S. 1123; a.p. 1066, 


20. ow. cee ee eee ee oe Yearly 1 dramma...c.-e 

1, .... by order was caused tg be made by Camdana || and. 
Shee ae Baw Ge WEUON cca key seeds 

23. 2 +..+. kaya, 


\2 
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No. 3 of Plan.) On the north face of 


the upper square section of the more northerly of the two pillars that 
support the eastern side of the dome of the temple of Jagsvami. Entirely 


in prose: 


1, Orb, Sarhvat 1123, Jyéshtha Vadi 12 Sandu 4 adyéha Srt Srt- 
maié Maharajadhiraja-Srt Krisbyara- 

2, ja-rajyé Dévasricanctsa- Mahadéva-dharmadhikara-cétakapa- 
rama PasupatAcarya- Srt Javalasyé.... | Sauva- 

3, -rnika Jasanaéa| Sréshthi Catadan& Kiranddity4 Sthara 
varttamAna-varsha-varika-Joga-candra .. +.» 

4, Guga navai,,,. 16ké ca éka., mattbhitva...... 0.00. 
Ta det aaighis . 

5, hmana Vahaténa......... Srt Camdtéa. testeeecess 
-eoee- drammé.. 

6-13. Badly damaged ; only a few letters legible here and there, 


B 1746—61 
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Appendix ITI. Translation, 
BurnaAt, 1-2, Or! On Saturday the 12th of the dark half of Jyéshtha 
Inscriptions. . Sarhvat 1123—on this day at holy Srfmala, in the reign 


of the MabarAjadhiraja Srt Krishnaraja—of Srt Javala, 
the servant of the offices of religion to the god Srt Camdtsa 
Mahédéva, the supreme teacher of the PASnpatas.... 
3. The goldsmith Jasanas4, the seth Camdan4, KiranAditya, | 

Sthara, Jogacaridra the office-holder in turn forthe current | 
year 7 

4.5. Gugd.... andin the world. . being of one mind .... 
.o.s..by VAhsta the Srtmalt Brahmafia,,.... Srt 
CamdtSa .... drammas..scoecees : 


ALS, 1239 ; a.v. 1183. No. 4 of Plan.) On the upper face of the 
' eightsided section of the fallen pillar on the south side of the dome of 
the temple of Jagsvami. Entirely in prose: 
; 1, Sari. 1239 ASvina Vadi 10 Vudhé 
2, Adyéha Srt Srtm4le Mahardja- 
3. -putta Srt Jayatastlta-déva-rajyé || 
4. Guhilo Pramahiddsuta-tra® arava- : 
5. sika Vahiyana Valaka-dévaya 
6, drava dra. 1 tathd bhAryA Malhanadé- 
7. dt krita dra, 1 yé ké3pi pa ati bhava 
8. mtitesham pratidra® vi 1 labhyé yahko(s) 
9. pi catra-pAlé bhavati tena varsh4n(u-) 
. 10, -varsha(1) diné dévaya datavyam ||. 
Translation, : 
1. In the year 1239 (1183 a.p.) on Wednesday the tenth of the 
dark half of Aévina—~ 
2-3, On this day here in holy Srtmala in the reign of his majesty 
Srt Jayatastha the Maharaul. ; 
4-6, Aravasika Vahiyana the Guhila, the Tra’,* son of Prama- 
hida (gave) to VAlAka-déva one dramma in cash, 
6-7. And (his) wife MAlhana-dédt (dévt) (gave) one dramma. 
Whosoever are , by them for each dramma one 
vi is to be received. Whosoever \ 
9. is the ruler by him every 
10, year on the day’ it is to be given to the god. 


* Evidently the name of his office, but the abbreviation is not intelligible. 


VIL.—(S. 1262; a.v. 1206. No.5 of Plan.) On the upper face of the 


lower square section of the fallen pillar which is one of the pair of 
three dome pillars. Prose: ; 


~ 


1, ° || Ori. Namah Surydyah || YasyodayAstasamayé sura- 
makuta-nispri- 

2, shta-carana-kamalogpi kuruté $rhjali(m) trinétms(h) sajayati 

» dh4mn4ra niddhi(h) saryah|| 
3, Saaiat 1262 varshé adyéha Srt Srtmale Maharajadhiraja Srt 
as 

4, -yastmha-déva-kalyéna-vijaya-rajyé maha? Asvapast-prabh- 
Titi-paxhca-kula- 

5. pratipatt4u || KAyastha-jattya-ValamyAnvayé maha’ Yasé- 
pAlasréyé Srthamveé (cé ?)- 

6, -taka-Vilhakéns Sri Jayasvami-dévtya-bhamdag4ré kshépita 
dra, 40 catvari(m), 
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7, Sat Aévina masé yAtr(Stsavé 2) Aévina Sudi 18..4.0c00: 
1 Agni cayé, 

8. Malaya pushpamd dra, 4 aguru dra. .... ese cccecree 

9. -dra, 4 pramadé kulasya dra, 1 évam dra. 12 dvadaSa-dramma 
Acamdrarkam prativarsham dévéna kArdpa 

10, ntyantath& sréyfrtham Madrakéna(?) déva bhamdagaré 
kshipita dra. 15 pamcada‘a dramma Magha- 

J], -vadi 6 diné balinibamdhé(?) gédhfima sé 2 paka ghrita palt 
9 naivédya 32 amga- 

12, -bhégé prativarshamAcamdrarkam yAvat dévéna karaytyah. . 
diné Ahadasva- 

13. -mi-suhdlarn/ Bhadrasvami-suhalam/ Acamdrarkavat Apant- 
ya(m) likhitam p4° Bamdhavada su(té)- 

14, -na Camdapasdkéna hin4ksharamadhikéksharam § prama- ° 
nam ||. 

Translation, 

1-2, Om, Reverence to the Sun ! Victorious is that sun, the store- 
house of brightness, at whose rising and setting the three- 
eyed (Siva) folds his hands (in adoration), even though 
his dotus feet are touched by the diadems of the gods. 

3- 5. In the Samvat year 1262 (1206 a.v.), on this day here 
in holy SrimAla, in the prosperous and victorious reign of 
his majesty the Mahar4jidhiraja Srt Udayastriha in the / 
term of office of the panch (consisting of) Agvapast &c. 

. 5-7, For the (spiritual) benetit of Yas@pdla in the Valamya 
family of the Kayastha caste, dra. 40, forty drammas were 
deposited by Vilhaka the Vetaka (or Cétaka) in the- 
treasury of the god Sri Jayasvami, 

7. At the yatra festival in the month of Asvina, on the 13th of 
the light half of Aévina,..... | ,-at the building of the 
fire-(altar), hd 

8. ....- for flowers for the garland dra, 4, aloewood dra.... 
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9. 4 dramuade, for the band of singing women one dramma: W ' 


thus dra, 12, twelve drammas (in all) are to be applied 

= yearly by the god so long as sun aff moon endure. 

10, So also the dra, 15, fifteen drammas deposited in the treasury - 
of the god by Madraka(?) for (spiritual) benefit. 

i 11-12, On the sixth of the dark half of Magha in the fixed 
ritual of the “ wheat one ser,...-.ghi nine padis, the 
naivédya.... 32, the angabhéga is to be performed yearly 
by the god so ae as sun and moon endure, | 

12-13, Onthe....... day the suhdla of Ahadasvami and the 
° suhdia of Bhadrasvami is to be given so long as sun and 
: moon endure, 
13-14, Written by the yd° Camndapasika son of Barhdhavada, 
* The letter less or the letter more... .. . of authority. 


*j.e. “Errors excepted.” 


VIII.—(S. 1274; a.p. 1218. Notin Plan.) In Bar@ji’s rest-house on 


the west fave of the third right hand pillar. Prose: 


1, Sarhvat 1274 varshé Bhadrapada sudi 9 Sukré dyéha Srt- 
Srtma- 

2, -16 Mahardjadhirdja Srt atin aa 
rajyé Sa’. 

3. epileprevh yi nermoakula pratipattau sessence 


A476 BHINMAL. | ., 
Appin. gk “Aaah te “Mina cag “Ete eet 
Seo . see, dina. , nityadéya 16 2 dvan. 
n. Tllegible. = e 
Be Translation, 


1, Inthe Samvat year 1274 (1218 a.p.) on Friday the 9th of 
the*bright half of Bhadrapada—on this day here in holy 
Srtmala, ° : ; 

2, inthe prosperous and victorious reign of his majesty the 

* MaharAjadhirija Srt Udsyasimha, in 

3, the term of office of the panch (consisting of) Sa° Dép4éla 
and others....- 

4, ... Srt Udayastha..... in the naivedya of Sridéva Jags- 
svami,...- 

5. . see. day ... to be given regularly 2 two 16° (?). 


IX.—(S. 1805; a.v. 1249. Not in Plan.) On the sonth face of the 
fifth right pillar on the right hand of Bardji’s rest-house. Prose: 


1, Or Namah SfiryAyah || yasyodayAstasa- : : 
-mayé Sura-makuta-nisprishta-carayja- 
-kamalo g pi kuruté § mjalim Trinetra sa 
jayati dh4mna(m) midhi(h) Suryah || Sara.°1305 va- e 
-rshé adyéha Sri Srtmalé MaharAjadhirAjaSrt (Uda-) 
-ya-siha-déva-kalyana-vijaya-rajyé maha® Gaja(si-) 
. -ha-prabhriti pamca(kula-pratipattau) ..... madévt... 
. vaha,., Srt Jagasvamidévtyabhandagdre kshépita dra. 50 
° pamca (addrammA 4-) ° 
9, -Svina-yAtrayam Aévina @ndi (4) diné divasa-bali. . 
10, Sana aol: fw BG. we Sale: 68 Woke Swe Eee (g6-) 
1], -dhfima sé 2.. ghritaka8........... muga pA 2 ghrita 
ka 2, 


e : 12, \ . r 
i 13, : 
e 14. ! Lllegible, 


15. J . 
Translation, 


oe ww 


fe +1 


1-4, Om, Reverence to the Sun! Victorious is that san, the 
storehouse of brightness, at whose rising and setting the 
three-eyed (Siva) folds his hands (in adoration), even @ 
though his feet are touched by the diadems of the gods. 

4-7, Inthe year Sam. 1305 (1249 a.p.), on this day here in 
holy SrtmAla in the prosperous and victorious reign 
of his majesty the Maharajadhiraja Sri Udayaciha, 
in the term of office of the panch (eonsisting of) Maha? 
Gajasiha and others... ... nadévf, - . 

~ 8, Vaha...., dra. 50 fifty drammas deposited in the treasury 
of the god Srt Jagasvami, , 

9. At the Aévina festival on the 4th day of the light half of 

ASvina the day’s bali, * 


er eee eesee 


10. 
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Wheat sers'2.. ght karshas (8)..... mung pA2, ght 
karshas 2. 
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xX.—(S8, 1320; a.p. 1264. No. 6 of Plan.) On the east face of the lower 
square section of the more northerly of the east pair of dome pillars of 


Jagsvami’s temple. 


No. 49 of the Bhaunagar State Collection (Bhau. Prd. I.) 


14, 
15, 
16, 


its 


18, - 


19. 


Om namo VighnarAjaya namo devaya bhasvate | namo 3 
nanta-sva- 

rdpaya Harayé Cakrapanayé || namah Sayers namah 
para-- 

ma-Vrahmané | Iti pazcanamaskdrah savanna cae 
$ak4h || sarva-mam_- 

gala-mamgalydh sarva-eaukhya-pradyakah | sarvartha- 
eiddhi-sam panndh sam- 


* -tn mé hridi sarvada || Iti jantar japan nityam nityam 


ASrayaté sukham | ta- 

-smad asmin japé punyé ratir astu sadaiva mé || Iti dhya- 
naikanishthitma- 

KAyastho naigamAnvayé | Rishir Astt pura Sadhunamdano 
*namdanah satain || . 

Srikrishna-Krishna-Govinda-pranidhana-pardyanah | Paut- 
ras tasyAjani Srima- 

-n Sadhdhalo Valandmgajah || Sadaiva datta-mishtdnna- 
toshitAaneka-vadavah | ° 


Ahara-prasaro yasya panih padmalaydlayah || paropakéra- 


vratinam vaishna 

vadharmasévinam || yéna janmatmanascakré sddhuvdda- 
vibh@shitam || tatah parama- : 

-dhuarmmétma sad& visadamdnasah || dévidatta-varah 
SrtmAn Subhato 3 bhat tadamgabhth | 

CAgneyas tasya Kédara-pukah Kanhado 3 bhavat | Maha- 
dévasuto yasya bhrarau Ra- 

-ma. Agalé || Téna Srtkéd4raputraka Kanhadéna svagréyasé 
Sam 1320 va- 

-rshé Magha Su di 9 navamidiné ativatelias balini- 
mittam Srt JayasvAmi-dé- 

viya-bhandagaré kshépita dra.50 pamcaSan dramm4h || bali- 
nibamdhé godhflma sé 14 

ghrita ka 6 naivédyé ma 3 muga mA #? ghrita ka 4 
Abétt dra }+2. : 

Vyasa 16 2 pushpakumhkumaguru-mfilyé dra. 2 patra-piiga- 
m@ dra | pramadakula 

dra. 1 Bvarn prativarsham dévaktyabhaénd4garat shad 
drammé vyayé dévéna kara 

py az || Iyara prasastir Maha’ Subhaténa bhapita | Dhrava- 
Nagvala-suta-DédA- 

-kéna likhita || sitra® Géga Suta-Bhtmasthénétktmna || I 
& ll 

Translations 

“Om. Reverence to the lord of obstacles (Ganesa), reverence 
to the brilliant god (the Sun), reverence to him of ever- 
lasting nature, 


To Hari, wielder of the discus. Reverence to a ova to — 


Soma, reverence - - ---:--- 


First thirteen lines in verse, the rest in prose. 
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3-5. 


5-6, 
/ 6-7. 


7-9 


10. 


11-12, 


13-14, 


14-16, 


. ¥ 


16-18, 


BHINMAL. 


{Bombay 


to the highest Brahma, May these five reverences which ° 


destroy all sin, the most auspicious of all auspicious 
(sayings), which grant all happiness, attended with the 
accomplishment of all objects, be ever in my heart.” 
The creature that constantly murmurs (these words) 
resorts to everlasting happiness, Therefore may I for 
ever take pleasure in this holy murmur. 

There was formerly in the Naigama family a Kayasths, 
Rishi son of Sadhu, the delight of the good, whose mind 
was solely intent upon (the above) meditation. 

(He was) devoted to meditation on (the names) Srt Krish- 


ya, Krishna, and Govinda. To him was born a grandson, 


the glorious Sadhdhala son of Valana, who constantly 
satisfied numerous Brahmayas with gifts of sweet food, 
whose hand was not stretched out to steal, who was the 
home of Lakshmt for the followers of the Vaishnava 
religion, who are vowed to doing good to others, ; 
who adorned his life with the discussions of saints. 
From him there was the glorious Subbata, the very 
righteous, whose mind was ever vlear, and to whom 
Dévt granted a boon. Born of his body : 

was Cagneya. His (grandson) was KAanhada son of 
Kédara or Mahadéva and his (KAnhada’s) two brothers 
were Rama and Asala, 

By this Kanhada, son of Kédara for his own benefit, fifty 
drammas, dra. 5@,-were deposited in the treasury of Srt 
JayasvAmidéva for a yearly dali, on the ninth (9) of the 
light half of Magha, in the Samvat year 1320 (1264 4,p.) 
In the Bali endowment wheat 14 seers, ght 6 karshas, 
in the naivédya 1 measure, mung } measure, 
ght 4 karsha, Abdti(?) 3 dramma+2, Bhata 16 (2), for 
the price of flowers turmeric and aloe wood one dramma, 


- for the price of leaves ‘hnd betelnut one dramma, for the 


band of singing women one dramma. 

So let six drammas be expended every year by the god 
from his treasury. 

This pragastt was spoken (composed) by the Maha- 
(ttara?) Subhata. It was written by Déddka, son of 
Nagvala the Dhruva. It is engraved by the carpenter 
Bhtmaséna son of Géga. 


v 


XI—(S. 1330 ; a.p. 1264. No. 7 of Plan.) On the south face of the 
lower square section of the western side of the north pair of dome pillars. 
First 11} lines and lines 21 22 and half of 23 in verse, the rest in prose. 


No. 47 of the Bhaunagar State Collection. 


1. Namah Srt Vighnarajaya namo dévaya bhasvaté namo... 

2. Paramana(m) dadAyiné cakrapagayé | Kayastha-vaméSa pra- 
* savah purasft. 

3. Srt SAdha-ndmé purashah puranah | Rishi. ... 


5. toamaged and illegible. 


7. @reeeeos dharmArtha . . e vigdha- 


&, -mAné Anamdak4frah ooeneen 3 janishta st 


3, nuh Subhata @eeeneeeertss saubhagya-sampal-lalita- 


(Bhau. Pra. I. list page 14): 
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11, 
12, 
13, 
14 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18, 
19. 
20. 
Ql. 


22, 


1-2, 


293, 


‘11. 


12-15. 


16-17. 


BHINMAL. 


-bhidh4n4 | trivarga-siram tanaya-svarpamh .....i.6 
sajjandgryam Ra4jadhi. 

R&j6daya-siha-deva-nihSreyasé Srt Subhaténa téna | dévasya 
koSé... 

-ee.e mkshépitam..... || Ténaiva Maha® Subhaténa- 
sva $ré- 

-yasé Sarnvat 1330 varshé Aévina §u di 4 caturthtdiné divasa 
bali- 

-paja- -prékshantyakartha(m) déva ‘Srt JayasvAmi-bhanda- 
garé dra 50 pam- 

-cASan dramma nikshépitah || Tatha Srtkarané Maha° 
Gajastha prabhriti- 

-pameakularm uparadhayita(-yati) | Balidiné varshanibar- 
dhé kArApita dra, 4 catu- 

-ro dramméh prativarsham sytya pastalA bhavya... pai- 
cakuléna dAtavyah 

Vali-nivamdhé gédhfima sé 2 ghrita ka 8 muga m4 | césham 
ma 4 ghrita ka 4 vya- 

-sa-nirvapa I Abét? nirvapa I KumkumAguru dra, 2 pushpa 
dra; 2 patrapfiga dra. 2. 

Pramadakula dra 2 évam état prativarsham 4camdrarkkam 
dévéna kérApyam |} 

Srtsatya-ratna-pura-lAte-hradadhikart, Srtm4ladeSavahikA- 
dhikrif 

-to dhurtnah | vyaséna candaharind vidushém varéna yo § 
dhyApitah sa vi- 

-dadhé Subhatah praSastim || Dhru® Dédakéna likhitaé sfltra° 
Géshasthé- 

-na utkirna | @ | 


Translation, 


Reverence to the Lord of Obstacles (GaneSa), Reverence 
to the shining god. Reverence .. . to (Vishnu) the holder 
of the discus who bestows supreme happiness, 

There was formerly an ancient man named Srt SAdha 
born of the Kayastha race. Rishi...... 

Ilegible. 

.... for righteousness.... entering..... giving 
pleasure. ... there was born a son Subhata— 

+. (a wife) Lalita by name, rich in excellence .., 
the summing-up of the three objects of human effort 
(religious merit, wealth, and pleasure) in the form of a son 
-e.e. the chief of the virtuous— . 
By that Srt Subhata for the spiritual benefit of the king 
of kings his majesty Udayastha in the treasury of the 
god .... deposited...... 

By that same Maha’ Subhata for his own (spiritual) 
benefit in the Samvat year 1330 (1274 A.D.) on the fourth 
day of the bright half of Aévina, for the day’s bali, worship |. 
and darsana dra. 60, fifty drgmmas were deposited in the 
treasury of the god Set Jayasvami. 

And he serves (propitiates?) the pamca eonsisting 
of Maha’ Gajastha and the rest at Srt Karana, On the 


bali day the four (4) drammas given for the bali endowment < 


are to paid every year by the pamca from their own.... 
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. 18-20. In the bali endowment wheat sé 2, ght ka(rshas) 8, UY 
mung. one measure, césha 4 measure, ght ka(rsha) 4, the 
Bhat’s dole 1, the Abétt’s dole 1, turmeric and aloe- 
wood dra, 2, flowers dra, 2, leaves and betelnut dra. 2; the 
band of singing women dra, 2 : so is this to be given yearly 
by the god so long as sun and moon endure, ” 

21-23. Snbhats, the officer of Srt Satyapura Ratnapura and 
Lata-hrada, the chief set over the vahikas of the. SrtmAla 
country, who was taught by Canda Hari the purAnik, best 
of the learned, composed the prasasti. 

24, Written by Dédaka the Dhrava and engraved by Géshastha ~ 
the carpenter. 


XIL.—(S. 1333; a.v.1277. Not in Plan.) On the north bank of 
" Jaikop lake on a fallen pillar to the wést of Ghazni Khan’s tomb. 
Lines 1] - 4 and half of line 5 and lines 18-22 (and perhaps 23 and 24) in 


verse, the rest in prose. No. 52 of the Bhaunagar State Collection 
(Bhanu. Pra. I. list pages 15-16) : 


1. i puratra mabAsthané SrtmAlé susamAgatah | sa deva(b) 
rt 

2. Mahfvira........ bhayatrata (?) prajaa. 

3. Yam Saranarm gatéh | tasya Virajinémmdrasya prajarthasa 
sAsanai navaim |} 2 Pa- 

‘4, -rapaddha-mahagacché punya-punya-svabhavina( ?) Srt- 

parnacamdra-stiri- 

5. na prasadal likhyaté yatha || svasti Sathvat 1333 varshé | Asvi- 

6. -na su di 14 Sémé | adyéha Srt Srtmalé Mah4rajakula Srt . 


Cai?) 
7. -ciga-déva-kalydua-vijayi-rajyé tanniyukta-maha° 
Gajastha- — : ° 
8. -prabhriti- pamcakuls-pratipattau Srt SrimAla-dés‘a-vahika- 
dhikriténa 


9. NaigamAnvaya-kayastha-mahattama - Subhaténa payne ?) 
cétaka Karmasthé- 
10. -na svadréyasé AévinamAstya-yAtraé-mabétsavé As'vina §u ai 
14 ca- 
1]. -turdaét-diné Sst MahAviradévaya prativarsham pamcd- ®© 
pacara-pd janimi- 
12. -ttarh Srtkarantyapamcakulam sélahatha - dast - narapala- 
varakti-pfirvasambé- 
13. -dhya-talapa-déhala-sahadt-pada-ma . , . . hala-sahadt 
14. da 5 saptavisépakopé parieadramma samA sélahatha- 
: -bhavyé atha 
15. dra°. ma — dra. 8 ashtAu dramma: || ubhayark saptavis6pa- 
képéna trayédasa dra- 
16. -mm4 Acamdrarkkam dévadayé kardpitab || varttamana- 
parica-kuléna va- 
17, -rttamana-sélahathéna dévadayé kritam idam svaSréyasé 
palantyam || 
i 18, Yasman paracakalé sarvé mantavyam iti sarvadA | tasya 
tasya tad& Sréyo ° . 
19. Yasya yasya yada padazn || || Srtsatya-ratna-pura- 
*LAta-hradadhikart Srt- 
20, -mala-déa-vahikAdhikrito dburtuah | vyAséna Candaharjpa 
vidush4th: va- 
_ 21, -réna yodhySpitah sa vidadhé Subhafah pragastizm {| 2 | 
lyam Goganujaté- 
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29, (-na)sfitradhéréna dhtmata | utkirn’ Bhtmasthéns SAsandk- Appendix IIL. 
- shara-malika | : —- 
23, ,.sanam idath mathapatimahendragoshtika  Acathdra- Bursmil,. 
pratipattau Wil. Inscripijons. 
24, .. vasasamaya,.... (li) khitam téna dhtmata | yo vacayati 
i punya- 
25..., sata........tt od || ma(m)gala-sadAsrth || sivamastu 
samp. 
Translation. 


1, The ged Sri Mahavira who formerly came in(to) this great 
town Srimala..... in whom the wise protected from 
fear take refuge—a new ordinance is written as follows for 
the people’s sake through the favour of that Vira, chief 
of the Jinas by Srt Parnacandra Sari, whose nature is 
most holy. ; 

5-9, Good luck! In the Samvat year 1333 (1277 a.p.), on 
Monday the 14th of the light half of Aévyina—on this day 
here in holy Srimala in the prosperous and victorious 
reign of his majesty Srt Caciga the MahAraul, in the term 
of office of the panch (consisting of) Maha° Gajastha and 
others, appointed by him, : 

9-11, By Subhata the leading Kayastha, of the Naigama family, 5 7 
the offiger in authority over the Vahikas of the SrtmAla bs 
country, and by Karmastha the Cétaka (servant) (or 
vétaka), for their own (spiritual) benefit, at the great festival. 
of the jatra of the month of Aévina on the fourteenth day 
14 of the light half of Aévina, for the _ worship (consisting 
of) the five services yearly to the god Srt Mahavtrs, 

12-15. [These four lines seem to be made up chiefly of PrAkrit 
words which I am unable to translate. They specify two 
sums, one of 5 and the other of 8 drammas, | : 

15-17. Both, with the twenty-seventh upakopa (?), the 13 dram- ? 
mas have been given in religious endowment. This which 
has been made as a religious endowment is to be main- 
tained by the pamca and by the Sélahatha (?) officiating 
(from time to time) for their own (spiritggl) benefit. 

18-19, Because every pamca is always to be honoured, the benefit 
(of maintaining the endowment) belongs to whomsoever at ” 
any time (holds) the office. : 

19-22. Subhata, the officer of Srtsatyapura Ratnapura and | 
Latahrada, the chief set over the vahikas of the SrtmAla~ 
country, who was taught by Candahari the purdnik, the 
best of the learned, composed the prasastt, The series of 
letters of this grant was engraved by the wise carpenter 
Bhtmastha the son of Géga. 

23-25, This grant was written by that wise one... at the time 
-+...in the term of office of the Abbot Mahéndra and 
the committeeman Acaridra (?). . who causes to speak, 

.+«. Good luck! Bliss forever! May it be auspicious 
... Finis, 
XIII.-—(S8, 1334; a.p. 1278. No.8 in Plan.) On the north face of 
the lower square section of the eastern of the north pair of dome pillars. 
All in prose : 


1, Om namab Sarydyah || yasyédayAstasamayé suramukuta- 
nisprtshta-carapa- 
B 1746—62 


Appendix ITI. 
BHINMAL, 
Tuscriptions, 


10, 


VW, 


12. 
13, 
14, 
15. 


16. 


1-2. 


2-4, 


BHINMAL. 


. 
e 


kamalo 8 pi kuruté 4 mjalim trinétra sajayati dhAmnA(m) 
nidhi(h) sfiryah || | Samvat 1334, 
Varshé ASvina va di 8 adyéha S’rt Sritmalé Mahardjakula- 
Srt-CAaciga-Kalydna-vija- — 
-ya-rajyé tanniyukta-maha°. , . (sijha-prabhriti-pamcakula- 
pratipattau | évara kAlé pravarttamané 
Cahuméndnvayé Maharaja(ku)la Sr SamarasihAtmaja- 
Maharajadhiraja-Srt Udayalf 


Sihadévaragaja-S’t VAhadhasiha......... Sri Camunda- 
rdja-deva-Sréyasé maha° 

Dédakéna ..... . Srt Jagasvamidéviya bhanCag4re ... 
bali... ee 


... dra, 100 Sata drammé nikshépité Aévina-yAtrayA(ah) 
Aévina vadi 8 ashtamt-diné divasa-bali ta- 

-thA amgabhéga ... prékshanika ...... Sridévtya- 
bhamdagarit karapantya | bali-nibamdhé 

gédhima sé 3 ghrita ka 1 (naivédyé) ..... cdshA(m) 
mA 2, muga sé }, ghrita ka 4 vyAsanirvapa 1 Abétt, 

-nirvapa 1 kuthkum4guru-mflly(é) dra. 2 tatha pushpha- 
mfilyé dra, 2 (?) tatha patrapfiga-mfllyé dra, 2 pramada- 
kulé m@ilyé dra, 2 é- 

-vain état Vy a8a-Abdtika;$réshti-goshtika-. . kula-pramada- 
kula prabhritinfm varsham varsham prati a- 

camdrarka-yAvat tatha ...... ttt kardpantya Srf-dévéna 
karApantya | pari kéndapi na karay- - 

-y4 | likhitam dhra° Nagula-suta-Dédakéna ...... hina- 
ksharam adhikaksharam va sarvam pramana- 

-miti || mamgalaza sada $rth || (stradhbdréna?) Nan4-suta 
Dépala Sami 33 varshé Caitra va dil5.... . .*saha. 

Manasihéma (?).... + | 

Translation, 

Oxi. Reverence to the Sun! Victorious is that sun, the 
eee of brightness, at whose rising and setting the 
three-eye@ (Siva), even though (his own) lotus feet are 
touched by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in 
adoration). 

In the Samvat year 1334 (1278 a.p.) on the 8th of the 
dark half of ASvina—on this day here in holy Srtmala in 
the prosperous and victorious reign of his majesty the 
Maharaul Srt Caciga, in the term of office of the 
pamea (consisting of) the Maha®.. . . Stha and the rest, 
appointed by him—at this time 


5-6. for the (spiritual) benefit of his nfajesty Sri CAmunda- 


7, By the Maha’ Dédaka .... in the treasury of the god’ 


raja .... (son of) Sri-Vahadhasiha the son of his 
majesty Srt Udayasiha the Maharajadhirdja, (who was) 
the son of his majesty the Mah4raul Srt Samarasiha in 
the CahumAna race 


St Jagasvimi .. . . bali... 


8, dra, 1 100, one hundred drammas, were deposited. At the 


> 


Agvina yatra the day’s bali on the eighth 8 of the dark 
half of A‘vina 
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td 
9, and the amgabhoga .. darsana, .. to be expended from Appendix ITI. 
2 the treasury of the god, In the endowment of the dali ae 
>1l. Wheat sé. 3: ghi ka(rshas) 1: in the naivAdya. . 
v Césha measures 2, munga sé, 3, ghi ka(? sha) 4, the Bhat’s 
dole 1, the Ab6tt’s dole 1, for buying turmeric and 
aloe wood dra, 2, and for buying flowers dra, 2(?), and 
for buying leaves and betel dra. 2, for the band of 
singing women dra. 2. ; : 
12-13, Thus this for the Bhat’s, Abétts, Committeemen, 
. ++, band of singing women &c. every year so long as . 
sun and moon (endure) isso ..., to be expended, is . a 
to be expended by the god. Interruption (?) is to be 
“made by no one. 
14. Written by Dédaka son of Nagula the dkruva .... the 
letter less or the letter more—all is of (no ?) authority. . 
J5, Good luck! Bliss forever. By the carpenter Dépala sony 
of Nana, on the 15th of the dark half of Gaitra it in the 
year 33 . 
316, By Manasiha @e) eran 


XIV.— (8. 1339; a.p. 1283. -Not on Plan. ) In Baéardaji’s rest-house 
on the south face of the first right pillar. Prose. No. ol of the Bhaunagar 
State Collection (Bhau. Pra. I. list page 5) : 


1, Ox namah Sary4yah || yasyédaydstasamayé sura- mukuta- 
. nisprishta-carana- 

2. -kamalé pi| kuruté $shjalim trinétra sa jayati dhamnam 
nidhih s&iryah || sarava 

3. t. 1889 varshé Asvina Su di| Sandv adyéha Sri Srimalé 
Maharaja kula-Srtsamva- 

4, -tastha-déva-kalydna-vijaya-rajyé tanniyukta-maha° 
stha prabhriti-pamcakula- 

5. pratipattau Sri Javalipurat atrayata-Guhild 

-Ru- : 

6. aravelacauta: -siha° Sahajapaléna Atmasréyasé pitrimdtriyré- 
yasé bali-puja- ® 

7. aniga bhéga pratyam(garh) Sri Jayasvami-dévaya Stiryadé- 
vaya bhamdagaré (k)shépita dra, 20 vith 


BuinmAt. 
Inscrip‘ions. 


8 Sati dramma || Sviya-JayakAsarahi Rudrémarga- 
samtpe Kathara-pana- 
9, Abhidhdna-kshétra | éka pradattah | dévaya 
diné pj4 nimi(t) am Saha’ Saha- ° 
10. -ja-pala-bharya atma-Sréyasé mata-pitrovréyasé 


bhamdagare (k)shépita- 

A). dra, 10 dasa-dramma ..c.cceeecn arse eter sscrsce 
dramma Asvi- 

12. -na-yAtrayam Aévina-Su-di | diné divasa-bali-puj’ 4 
bhamdagérdt Sridévé- 

13, -na kArdpantya | vali-nivamdhé godhuma sé 2 
ghrita ka 8 naivédyé césha(m) pa 2 mu- 

li. -ga ghrita ka 4 amgabhogé 
patra-puga 

15, pratyam(gam) dra. {[ VyAsanirvapa....... pott-nirv ape | 
pramadé-kula dra, 2 état samirva Setdevtya oe ee ees 
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a 
i 16, kgosadra....0..e+e+e.+. pramadakuléna...c.+ee,.- 
a M deathled klash yava 
BulyMAL. 1, -t.........,nirvapantyam y kardpantyam. ........00 
Inscriptions, ndgula-suténa maha®° Dé- : 
ba 18. -dakéna........+..+..- | Guhilé Saha° Rudrapala-suta- 
sédha° Haristhé na (Sridé-) : 
19. -vtya-sthitaka dra, 4 Sahajapala-suta-s& 
sthita- 
20, -kadra4...... pikwialhe are ace en ~ 


21-23. Mlegible. 
Translation. 


1-2, Or. Reverence to the un ! Victorious is that sun ; the store- 
house of brightness, at whose rising and setting the three-- 
eyed (Siva), even though (his own) lotus feet are touched 

x by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in adoration). 
3-5, On Saturday the first of the light half of Agvina in the year 
. 1839 (1283 A.D.) on this day here in holy Srtmala, in the 
prosperous and victorious reign of his majesty the 
Maharaul Srt famvatastha, in the term of office of the 
‘* pamea (consisting of) the maha®........ stha and the 
rest, appointed by him. “ 
. 5-8. Dra. 20, twenty drammas, were deposited in the treasury 
_ for the sun-god Srt Jagasvami by S4ha° Sshajapala son 
' of Rudrapala the Guhila, who came here from Srt 
Javdlipura, for every part of the bali, the worship, and 
the 'amgabhoga, for-his own (spiritual) benefit and for the 
benefit of his father and mother, 
8-9. ........ near the Rudra road 1 one field was given called 
Kathara-panaé 
9-11, To the godon.........day for worship, the wife of 
“  *4ha° Sahajapdla for her own benefit and for the 
benefit of her father and mother.,....0-0.- deposited 
dra, 10, ten drammas........s00c008 
11-12, Drammas in the Aévina Ydtrd on the first day of the 
light halfof Agvina are to be expended by the god from 
the treasury (for) the day’s bali, worship. .......... 
13-17, In the bali endowment wheat sé2,.... ghi ka(rshas) 8: 
in the ndivédya cdsha pa 2 mung ..... ghi ka(rsha) $: 
in the amgabhéga for every part of the leaves and betel 
dra, 1, the Bhat’s dole........., (the Ab)étt’s dole 1, 
the band of Singing women dra, 2; all this the god’s 
treasury d7d......04.. +...» by the band of singing 
WOMEN... - cece ec cceesees so long as sun and moon 
endure... .ssesevrecs -..is to be doled out, isto be 
expended. 
17-20, By the Maha® DédAka son of Nagula....eveesceeee 
By Sodha’ Haristha son of Saha° Rudrap4la the Guhila, 
four sthitaka drammas of the 90d isis da ew need BY 


o: ee ++ee+.e. On Of Sahajapdla.......-- 


sthitaka drammas4..cecccccceccceceucccenvans 
21-23. Illegible. 


XV.—(S. 1842; 4.0, 1286. Not in Plan.) In the ground close to the 
i on the right in entering the enclosure of old Mahalakshm(’s temple. 
rose. No. 50 of the Bhaunagar State Collection (Bhau. Pra. I. page 15.) 


* 


* 
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J. Ox. Namah Sfryayah || YasyédayAstasamayé sura-ma- Appendix ITZ. 

2, -kuta-nisprishta-carana kamalé pi kuruté $ mjalim trinétra ep 
saja- Brin aed 

3, -yati dhamnam nidhih sfiryah || Sarhvat 1312 (1286 A.D.) Inscriptions. 
A&vina vadi 10 Ra- 

4. -vAvadyéha Srt Srim4lé MahdrAjakala Srt SAmvatastha dé- 

5, -va-kalydna-vijaya-rajyé tanniyukta-maha° Pandy4-prabbriti- 

< pamea- : 

6. -kula pratipatt4u | SAsandkshar4ni praya(c)chati yatha | RAthé- 

da- 


7. -jattya-Otisvattha- -pautra Vagasasuta Stla° Alhanasthé- 
8. -na Atmtya-mAté-pitré éréyasé svaSréyasé Srt J agasvami-dé- 
“9, -vaya Asviné yatrayAz daSamfdiné divasa-bali-paja pré- ° 
10. -kshantkAdi amga-bhéga-nimi(t)tam sélahathabhAvya- 
ll. -t Srt karapita Acamdrarkay4vat pradatta dra, 44. 
12., Sridévtya-kétad?, 
13. Acaradrarkarn yah képi Sélahath6 bhavati téna varsharh 
varsham prati pa- . 
14. -lanfyam ca | vahubhir vasudh4 bhukt4 rajabhi SagarAdibhi 
yasya 
15. yasya yad& bhamt tasya tasya tada phalam {| 1 Aévina vadi 
10 va- 
16. -li-nibamdhé gédhfima sé ghrita ka 12 naivyédyé 
césham pé 4. 
17, mugim ma 1 ghrita ka 4 VyAsanirvapa 1 AbéttnirvApa 
lkumkuma -* 
kast(irt-pratyam(gam) dra. 4 pushpa-pratyam(gam) dra. 4 
pramadakula-pratyam(gam) dra, 4 patra-pfl- 


18 


19, ga-pratyam(gam) dra. 4 état sarvam varsham 2 prati Srt- 
dévtya bhamdagarat 

20. Varttapakai kArApantyaza || marigalam sadAseth { likhitam 
Dhruva 7 


21, Nagula-suta-dhru® Dédakéna Utkirnné sfltra® Bhtmasthénall. 


Translation, 


1-3, Oia. Reverence to the Sun ! Victorious is that sun, the store- 
house of brightness, at whose rising and setting the three- 
eyed (Siva), even though (his own) lotus feet are touched 
by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in adoration), 

3-6. Samvat 1342 on Sunday the 10th of the dark half of 
Aévina, on this day here in holy SrtmAla, in the prosperous 
and victorious reign of his majesty the MaharAul Srt Sam- 
vatastha-déva, in the term of office of the parnca (consisting 
of) Maha°® Pandya and the rest, appointed by him, he sets 
forth the writing of the grant as follows. 

6-11, By Stla° Alhanastha son of Vagasa and grandson of Uti- 
svattha of the Rathéda race, for the benefit of his own 
mother and father and for his own benefit, 44 drammas 
(were) given to the god Srt JagasvAmi, for the day’s bali, 
the worship, the darsana &c., and the amgabhéga on the 
10th day at the Aévina yatra....so long as sun and 
moon (endure). ... 

12-14, The god’s treasure house... .. whosoever is Sélahatha, 

by him every year it is to be maintained also, 


* 
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14-15. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, beginning 
with Sagara, Whosesoever the earth is at any time, his is 


15-16. Inthe endowment of the Sali for the 10th of the dark half 
of Aévina wheat sé... ghi ka(rshas) 12: in the naivedya 


17-19. Mung m4 1, ghi ka 4, the Bhat’s dole 1, the Abdtt’s dole 


19-21, All this is to be expended yearly from the god’s treasury 


BHINMAL. 


also the fruit thereof, 


cosha pa 4, 


[Bombay 


1, for turmeric and musk each dra. 4, for flowers each + 
dra, 4, for the band of singing women each dra. 4, for - 


leaves and betel each dra. 4, 


++.. Good luck! B&ss for ever. Written by Dhru® 
Dédaka son of Dhruva Nagula. Engraved by Bhtmastha 
the carpenter. ° 


XVI.—(S. 1345; a.p. 1289. No. 9 of Plan.) On the south face of 
the lower square section of the north-east corner pillar of the dome. The 
first thirteen lines are in verse, the rest in prose. No. 48 of the Bhau- 
nagar State Collection (Bhau. Pra. I. list page 14) : 


1. 


9, 


10. 


Svargapavargasukhadaia paramdtmarfpam dhrisayamti yam 
sukritiné hridi sa- 

‘rvadaiva tasm4i namaj-janahitaya surdsurézdra saristflya- 
mana-caritaya : 


» namah Sivaya || 1 Slaghyah satdam sukritt sakritt! manushyds 


mAany6é maha- 

-ttama-gundi Subbatah sa éva | yaScA jagattrayagurom girija- 
dhinatharn devarh 

namasyati naté$ nudinam mahééa || 2 Sémé6 3 si ndtha nati- 
mattara-kdiravé- 

~shu pupya-Prabhdsa-sarasi sthitim Aéfritéshu | tasm&... 20 
mahabdhi- 

-ttré Srt SOmanatha iti siddhigatarh smarami || 3 Punyaih Pra- 
bhasasasi-bbasha-_ 

-na-Kardaméla-papa-pramécana-runariti-vimécanadyaih | ét- 
aih Ka- 

-pardi-krita-sat-tithibhih pradhAnais ¢tfrthdir alazh kritam 
idam hridayamh maméastu || 


4 Btasya punya-payasd jaladhés tathdsya SArasvata-niva- 
hasyata. 


1), Da’ || Ort namah S@ryayah Jaj(j)yéti prasarati tardm Iéka 


krityaya ni- 


12. -tyam | yannamdktam sakalakalusharh yati param payodhé 
| sarvasyatma sugati- 
13, -surathé ‘dhvathta-matamga-simgha | drishta-sAryd 
nava(bha) si bhagavan sarvasyAntyamka- 
14. 


15, 


16 


17, 


18 


roti n Samvat 1345 varshé MaghaVadi 2 S6nié 8 dyéha Srt 2 
malé maharaja- 

-kula-Sri £amyata-sungha-déva 
‘niyukta-maha® chambA- 

~prabhriti-pamcakula-pratipatau évarnkAle pravarttamane 
Srt-JavalipuravAstavya- 

Puskaranisthantya-yajur-véda pAth 
traya | Vrahma°® na- 

"Vaghana-variSotpannédhyava® Valhapdutra | Jydti? Ma. 
dhava-pratidauhitra Jy6° 


-kalydna-vijaya-rajyé tan- 


akaya | Padamalasyagé- 
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Vagada samsdrasy4 mona 
20, Asdratam jfidtva | Srt Jagasvimina | Srtedieyasya m@rtté BurvmAt, . 
prasddé sauvarnnaka- Inscriptions. 


21. -laéarépita | jatasradha dévam samapfijya samasta-déva-lika- 
Vrahma-l6ka-pra- 

22, -tyaksharh | Vamsadvayédharana-samakshaz | Atmanagca 
AcarhdrarkayAvat sfry a-prasdda-pra- 

23. -pta-tyarthar | prativarsham | pajam Srt J agasvami-dé va 
bhamdagaré nikshipita | raukma-vit 

24, sana-pri-dra. 200 dvdu Satani Amtshadm drammanam vyé- - 
japadat Asvina-yatrayam Aévi- 

25. -na vadi(|j{diné divasa-vali kayévali nivamdhé gédhfima sé 
4 pakvé ghrita || 

26. ka 16 ndivédyé césham m41 muga ma 13 ghrita ka | vidaké 
patra 8 pga 2 amga- : 

27, -bhéga-pratya° dra, 4 pushpha pratya” dra. 6 patrapiga-pra- 
tya® dra, 4 vyAsa-nirvapa-Abétt-nirva- 

28, ~pa-nivamdhé césham sé 4 muga pa 3 ghrita ka 1 dakshina 16 
2 pramadakula dra. 4 ata- 

29. -t sarvama prativarsham Acamdrarka-yavat Srtdevasya bham- 
- dagarat vécantyam karapa- - 

30. -ntyam ca | subham bhavatu sarvada | Jyoti® Sdguda-suténa 
Camdradityéna samaksham li- . 

31, -khitam Kava’ Nagula suténa Dédakéna utkimnnd Satra° 
Nana-suta-Dépalé- 

+ 32. -na || mathgalarm’ sada Srth. 
Translation. 


1-3, Reverence to thet Siva! the benefactor of those who bow 
to him, whose actions are praised by the leaders of gods 
and demons, who gives the happiness of heaven and of ° 
salvation, whose form is the supreme soul, whom the 
wise ever lay hold upon in (their) heart. 

3-6, Oh Mahéa, whosoever bowing daily does reverence to . 
the god whois guru of the three worlds, the lord of 
the mountain’s daughter (Parvatt), that man is worthy 
of praise from the righteous, fortunate, wise, to be 
honoured for most excellent virtues, a true hero, 

5-7. Oh Lord thou art the moon among the bending lotuses 
that have found their place in the holy pool of Prabha- 
sa: therefore I make mention (of thee) famous by the 
name of Sémandtha on the seashore.... 

7-9, May this heart of mine be adorned, by these holy chief 
tirthas, Prabhdsa, the moon’s ornament, the Lotus 
(pool), the Release from Sin, the Release from Debt and 
Suffering &c., whose lucky days have been fixed by 
Kapardi (Siva). 

10. Of this pool of pure water and... . of Sarasvatt. 


11, Da° Om! Reverence to the Sun, whose light ever reaches far 
for the work of mankind, at the mention of whose name 
all sin goes beyond the ocean: the soul of all, whose 
path and whose car are good, a lion tothe trumpeting ; 
elephants (of darkness): When the Lord Sun is seen in . 
the sky, he makes the last (?).. of all. 
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14-16, On Monday the second of the dark half of Magha in the 
Samvat year 1345 (1289 a.p,), on this day here in holy 
Srtmala, in the prosperous and victorious reign of his 
majesty the Maharaul Srt S4mvata Siugha, in the term of 
office of the pasaca (consisting of) the Maha® Chamha 
and the rest, appointed by him, 

16-21. At this time to (read by) Vagada, the Brahmana son of 
Sédhala and grandson of Adhyava’ Valha, of the Nava- 
ghana family, of the Padamala giétra, student of the 
y Yajurvéda, of the town of Puskarini and living in Srt 
*y Avalipura, son of his mother Pinala, and daughter’s son 
‘of Tilaka the Jdsht, and granddanghter’s son df 
Madhava the Jésht—recognizing the impermanence of 


this world, a golden kalasa was setup on the palace... 


of the Sun JagasvAmi, 

21-24, (By him) worshipping the god in faith, before hee 
world of the gods and the world: of Brahma, for the 
purpose (?) of saving his ancestors in both lines, and him- 
self, to gain the favour of the Sun so long as sun and 

Tanoon (endure), (for) worship every year, 200 Vésalapré 
: drammas in gold were deposited in the treasury of the 
i god Srt Jagasvami, 2 

24-28, Out of the interest of these drammas, in the endow- 
ment of the day’s balé and the kdy6vali on the 11th of 
the dark half of Advina at the Aévina festivgl, wheat 
sé4, ght ka(rshas) 16: in the Naivédya césha measure 1, 
mung pd. 14, ght ka(rsha) 1, for pdnsupdrt leaves 8, 
betel 2; for the Arigabhéga severally dra. 4, for flowers 
severally dra. 6, for leaves and betel severally dra, 4: in 
the endowment of the Bhat’s dole and the Abdtt’s dole, 
césha 88, $, mung pd, 3, ght ka(rsha) 1, dakshinA eed the 
band of singing women dra, 4, 

29-32. All this is to be separated and expended bon the 

*treasary of the god every year so long as sun and moon 

(endure), May it always be auspicious, Written by 

Dédaka son of Kava° Nagula for Camdraditya son of 
Jyoti’ Sagada, Engraved by Dépala son of Nand the 
carpenter. Good luck! Bliss for ever! 


Ne 
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JAVA AND CAMBODIA. 


AN incident redeems the early history of Gujardt from provincial Appendix IV. 
narrowness and raises its ruling tribes to a place among the greater Java. 
conquerors and colonisers. This incident is the tradition that during the 
ixth and seventh centuries fleets from the coasts of Sindh and Gujarat* 
formed settlements in Java and in Cambodia. The Java legend is that 
about a.p. 603 Hindus led by Bhruvij4ya Savelach4la the son of 
Kasamachitra or Bdlya Ach4 king of Kujrat or Gujarat settled on the 
west coast of the island.! The details of the settlement recorded by Sir 
Stamford Raffles? are that Kasamachitra, ruler of Gujarat, the tenth 
‘n descent from Arjun, was warned of the coming destruction of his 
tingdom. He accordingly started his son Bhruvijaya Savelachéla with 
000 followers, among whom were cultivators artisans warriors physicians 
ind writers, in six large and a hundred small vessels for Java. After « 
« voyage of four months the fleet touched at an island they took to be 
ava. ‘Finding their mistake the pilots put to sea and finally reached 
Matarem inthe island of Java. The prince: built the town of Mendang 
7amulan. He sent to-his father for more men. A reinforcement of 
2000 arrived among them carvers in stone and in brass, An extensive 
xommerce sprang up with Gujarat and other countries. The bay of 
fatarem was filled with stranger vessels and temples were built Igpth at 
she capital, afterwards known as Brambanum, and, during the reign of 
3hruyijaya’s grandson Ardivijaya that is about a.p. 660, at Boro Buddor 
n Kedu.S The remark that an ancestor of the immigrant prince had 
thanged the name of his kingdom to Gujarat is held by Lassen to 
oxrove that the tradition is modern. Instead of telling against the truth 
of the tradition this note is a strong argument in its favour. Oné of the 4 ° 
sarliest mentions of the name Gujarat for south. M4rwar is Hinen © 
"siang’s (4.D. 630) Kiu-che-lo or Gurjjara. As when Hiuen Tsiang 

rote the Gurjjara chief of Bhinmal, fifty miles west of Abu, already 
-anked as a Kgshatriya his family had probably been for some time 
established perhaps as far back as a.p. 490 a date by which the Mihira 
ow Gurjjara conquest of Valabhi and north Gujarat was completed.4 The 


\e 





1 Sir Stamford Raffles’ Java, II. 83. From Java Hindus passed to near Banjar Massin 
in Borneo probably the most eastern of Hindu settlements (Jour. R. A, Soc. IV, 185). 
aemples of superior workmanship with Hindu figures also occur at Waahoo 400 miles 
from the coast. Dalton’s Diaks of Borneo Jour. Asiatique (N.S.) VII, 153. Aninstance 
may be quoted from the extreme west of Hindu influence. In 1873 an Indian architect 

*. found building a palace at Gondar in Abyssinia. Keith Johnson’s Africa, 269, 

3 Raffles’ Java, 11, 65-85. Compare Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, II, 10, 40; 
IV. 460, 3 Raffles’ Java, 11. 87. . ' 

4 Compare Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan (Third Reprint),I. 87. The thirty-nine Chohén 
successions, working back from about 4.D, 1200 with an. average reign of eighteen 
years, lead to A.D, 498. - 
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details of the help received from Gujarit after the prince’s arrival show 
that the parent state had weathered the storm which threatened to destroy 
it. This agrees with the position of the Bhinmal Gurjjaras at the opening 
of the seventh century, when, inspite of their defeat by Prabhakara- 
vardhana (a.D. 600-606) the father of Sri Harsba (4.p.°606 - 641) of 
Magadha, they maintained their power at Broach and at Valabhi as well 
as at Bhinmal! The close relations between the Gurjjaras and the great 


> seafaring Mihiras or Meds make it likely that the captains and pilots 


‘who guided the fleets to Java belonged to the Med tribe. Perhaps it 
was in their honour that the new Jaya capital receiyed the name Mendan, 
as, at a later period it was called Brambanum or the town of Brahmans. 
The fact: that the Gurjjaras of Broach were sun-worshippers not 
Buddhists causes no ditliculty since the Bhilma] Gurjjaras whom Hiuen 
Tsiang visited in A.D. 630 were Buddhists and since at Valabhj Buddhism 


Shaivism and san-worship seem to have secured the equal patronage of 
the state. 


Besides of Gujarat and its king the traditions of both Java and Cam- 


zy  bodia contain references to Hastinagara or Hastinapura, to Taxila, and to 


Ramadesa.? With regard to these names and also with regard to Gandhara 





4 Compare Note on Bhinmal page 467. 

? According to Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 43 and Beal's Buddhist Records, I. 169 
note 92) the site of Hastinagara or the eight cities is on the Swat river cighteen miles 
north of Peshawar, In Vedic and early Mahabharata times Hastinapura was the capital 

, of Gandhdra (Hewitt Jour. Roy. As. oc. XXI. 217), In the seventh century it was 
called Pushkaldvati. (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 109) Taxila, the capital of the 
country east of the Indus, was situated about forty miles east of Attok at Shahderi near 
Kalaka-sarai (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, 105). According to Cunningham (Ditto 
109), Taxila continued a great city from the time of Alexander tril the fifth century after 
Christ. It was then laid waste apparently by the great White Hana conqueror Mihira- 
kula (A.D, 500-550). A hundred years later when Hiuen Tsiang visited it the 
country was under Kashmir, the royal family were extinct, andthe nobles were strug- 
gling for power (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 136). Rumadesg. References to Ruma- 
desa oqgpr in the traditions of Siam and Cambodia as well as in those of Java, Fleets 
of Rum are also noted in the traditions of Bengal and Orissa as attacking the coast 

_ (Fergusson’s Architecture, III. 640). Coupling the mention of Rum with the tradition 
that the Cambodian temples were the work of Alexander the Great Colonel Yule (Ency. 
Brit, Article Cambodia) takes Rtim in its Musalman sense of Greece or Asia Minor. 
The variety of references suggested to Fergusson (Architecture, 111. 640) that these 
exploits are a vague memory of Roman commerce in the Bay of Bengal. But the Roman 
rule was that no fleet should pass east of Ceylon (Reinaud Jour. As, Ser. VI. Tom. I. 
page 3£2). This rule may occasionally have been departed from as in a,D. 166 when the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius sent an ambassador by sea to China. Still it seems unlikely that 
Roman commerce in the Bay of Bengal was ever active enough to gain a place as settler 
and coloniser in the traditions of Java and Cambodia. It was withthe west not with 
the east of India that the relations of Rome were close and important. From the time 
of Mark Antony to the time of Justinian, that is from about z.c. 30 to A.p, 550, their 
political importance as allies against the Parthians and Sassanians and their commercial 
importance as controllers of one of the main trade rontes between the east and the west 
made the friendship of the Kushans or Sakas who held the Indus valley and Baktria a 
matter of the highest importance to Rome. How close was the friendship is shown in 
A.D. 60 by the Roman General Corbulo escorting the Hyrkanian ambassadors up the 
Indus and through the territories of the Kushdns or Indo-Skythians on their return 
from their embassy to Rome, (Compare Rawlinson’s Parthia, 271 .) The close con- 
nection is shown by the accurate details of the Indus valley and Baktria recorded by 
Ptolemy (4.D. 166) and about a hundred years later -(4.p. 247) by the author of the 
Periplus and by the specia! value of the gifts which the Periplus notices were set apart 
for the rulers of Sindh. One result of this long continued alliance was the gaining by 
the Kushzn and other rulers of Peshawar and the Panjab of a knowledge of Roman 
coinage astronomy and architecture, Certain Afgh4n or Baktrian coins bear the word 
Roma apparently the name cf some Afghan city, In spite ofthis there seems n¢ 
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and to. Cambodia, all of which places are in the north-west of India, the Appendix I¥. 
question arises whether the occurrence of these names impliesan historical sae 
connection with Kabul Peshdwar and the west Panjab or whether they Java, 
are mere local applications and assumptions by foreign settlers and con- 
verts of names known in the Bréhman and Buddhist writings of India.! 
That elaborate applications of names mentioned in the Mahabharata to 
places in Java have been made in the Java version of the Mahabharata is. 
shown by Raffles.? Still it is to be noticed that the places mentioned above, 
Kamboja or Kabul, Gandhara or Peshawar, Taxila or the west Panjab, 

and Rumadesa apparently the south Panjab are not, like Ayodhya the - 
capital of Siam or like Intha-patha-puri that is Indraprastha or Dehli 

the later capital of Cambodia,? the names of places which either by their 
special fame or by their geographical position would naturally be chosen 

as their original home by settlers or converts in Java and Cambodia. 

Fair ground can therefore be claimed for the presumption that the lead- 

ing position giyen to Kamboja, Gandhdra, Taxila, and Rumadesa in v 
Jayan and Cambodian legends and place-riames is a trace of an actual. | 
and direct historical connection between the north-west of India and the 
Malay Archipelago. This presumption gains probability by the argument 

from the architectural remains of the three countries which in certain 
peculiar features show 8» marked a resemblance both in design ind in 
detail as in the judgment of Mr. Fergusson to establish a strong and 
direct connection.* A third argument in favour of a Gujarat strain in , 
Java are the traditions of settlements and expeditions by the rulers of “ 
Malwa which are still current in south Marwér.® Further a proverb ~ 





reason to suppose that Rome attempted to overlord the north-west of India still less 
that any local ruler was permitted to make use of the great name of Rome. It seems 
possible that certain notices of the fleets of Rum in the Bay of Bengal refer to the fleets 
of the Arab Al-Rami that is Lambri or north-west Sumatra apparently the Romania 
of the Chaldean breviary of the Malab4r Coast, (Yule’s Cathay, I. Ixxxix. note and 
Marco Polo, II, 243.) 
' Compare Fergusson’s Architecture, IIT. 640 ; Yule in Ency. Brit. Cambodia. 
2 Java, [. 411. Compare Fergusson’s Architecture, II], 649, . 
3 See Yule in Jour. Roy. As, Soc. (N. &.), 1. 356 ; Fergusson’s Architecture, ITI. 631. 
4 Of the Java remains Mr. Fergusson writes (Architecture, ILI, 644-648): The style 
snd character of the sculptures of the great temple of Boro Buddor are nearly identical 
with those of the later caves of Ajanta, on the Western Ghats, and in Salsette. The 
resemblance in style is almost equally close with the buildings of Takht-i-Bahi in 
Gandhira (Ditto, 647). Again (page 637) he says: The Hindu immigrants into Java 
came from the west coast of India, They came from the valley of the Indus not from 
the valley of the Ganges. Once more, in describing No. XXVI. of the Ajanta caves 
Messrs, Fergusson and Burgess (Rock-cut Temples, 345 note J) write : The execution of ‘. 
these figures is so nearly the same as in the Boro Buddor temple in Java that both 
must have been the work of the same artists during the latter half of the seventh 
century or somewnat later, The Buddhists were not in Java in the fifth century, 
They must have begun to go soon after since there is a considerable local element in 
the Boro Buddor. , 
* Traditions of expeditions by sea to Java remain in Marwér, In April 18995 a & 
bard at Bhinmal related how Bhojraja of Ujjain in anger with his son Chandraban 
drove him away. The son went to a Gujirit or Kathidvada port obtained ships and 
sailed to Java. He took with him as his Brdhman the son of a Magh Pandit. A . 
second tale tells how Vikram the redresser of evils in a dream saw a Javanese woman 
weeping, because by an enemy’s curse her son had been turned into stone. Vikram 
sailed to Java found the woman and removed the curse, According to a third legend 
Chandravan the grandson of Vir Pramir saw a beautiful woman in a dream He 
travelled everywhere in search of her, At last a Rishi told him the girllived in Java, 
He started by sea and after many dangers and wonders found the dream-girl in Java, 
The people of Bhinmal are familiar with the Gujarat. proverb referred to below Who. 
goes to Java comes not back, MS, Notes, March 1895. 
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still well known both in Marwér and in Gujarat runs: / 
‘ Je jae Jéve te kadi nahi dve 
A’ve to sith pidhi baithke kha've. 
v Who to Java roam ne’er come home. 


df they return, throagh seven lives 
Seated at ease their wealth survives.! 

Once more the connection with Gujarat is supported by the detail 
in the Java account which makes Laut Mira the starting point for the 
colonising fleet. This Sir S. Raffles supposed to be the Red Sea but 
the Mihiras’ or Meds’ sea may be suggested as it seems to correspond to 
the somewhat doubtful Arab name Baharimad (sea of the Meds?) for a 
town in western India sacked by Junaid. Against this evidence two 
considerations have begn urged?: (a) ‘The great length of the voyage 
from Gujarat to Jaya compared with the passage to Jaya from the east 
coast of India; (6) That no people in India haye known enough of 
‘navigation to send a fleet fitto make a conquest. As regards the length 
‘of the yoyage it is to be remembered that though Sumatra is more 
favourably placed ‘for being colonised from Bengal Orissa and the mouths 
_ of the Goddyari and Krishna, in the case either of Jaya or of Cambodia 
‘the distance from the Sindh and Kathidvdda ports_is not much greater 
and the navigation is in some respects both safer and simpler than 
from the coasts of Orissa and Bengal. In reply to the second objection 
that no class of Hindus haye shown sufficient skill and enterprise at 
sea to justify the belief that they could transport armies of settlers from 
G~iarét to Jaya, the answer is that the assumption is erroneous. 


v ‘Tucagh the bulk of Hindus haye at all times been averse from 4 sea- 


faring life yet there are notable exceptions. During the last two thou- 
sand years the record of the Gajardt coast shows a genius for seafaring 
fit to ensure the successful planting of north-west India in the Malay 
Archipelago.’ “e 
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? Another versicn is: Je jde Jdve te phari na dve 
Jo phari dve to parya parya khdve 
Etalu dhen lave. 
. wi Who go to Java stay for aye. 


If they return they feast and play 

ad Such stores of wealth their risks repay. 
; Compare Crawford (4.D, 1820) in As, Res. XIII, 157 and Lassen Ind. Alt. II. 1045. - 
The following details summarise the available evidence of Gujard4t Hindu enterprise 
by sea. According to the Greek writers, though it is difficult to accept their state- 
ments as free from exaggeration, when. in B.C, 325, Alexander passed down the Indus 
the river showed no trace of any trade by sea, If at that time sea trade at the mouth 
of the Indus was so scanty as to escape notice it seems fair to suppose that Alexander's 
ship-building and fleet gave a start to deep-sea sailing which the constant succession of 
strong and vigorous northern tribes which entered and ruled Western India during the 
centuries before and after the Christian era continued to develope.* According to 
Vincent (Periplus, I, 25,36, 264) in the time of Agatharcides (B.C. 200) the ports of 
Arabia and Ceylon were entirely in the hands of the people of Gujarat. During the 
second century after Christ, when, under thé great Budrad4man (A.D. 143-158), the 
pau or Kshatrapa dynasty of Kathidvada was at the height of its power, Indians of 
Pianta that is Sindhu, brought presents by sea to China (Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
or January 1896 page 9). In a.p. 166 (perhaps the same as the preceding) the Roman 
emperor Marcus Aurelius sent by sea to China ambassadors with ivory rhinoceros’ horn 
and orbet articles apparently the produce of Western India (DeGuignes’ Huns, I. [Fart 
.] 32), In the third century a.p. 247 the Periplus (McCrindle, 17, 52° 64, 96, 109) 


SS SESSA AV onli eR 
* Alexander built bis own boats on the Indus -Cric@le’s lexvarder, 27 
carried ‘pages 93 and 131) these boats to the Wseteins ru tse guckent Halo) 


where he found some conntry boats he built a f 'ilta a! val Noein Goce Be 
ontry t thao? cacloe with rhity Gare he 
Fete eae 156 - 157). his crews were Phoenikiang, Cyprians, Kerians, and 


7 





2, 


she Hindu settlement of Sumatra was almost entirely from the 








notices largé Hindu ships in the east African Arab and Persian ports and Hindu settle- 
ments on the north coast of Yokotra. Abouta century later occurs the doubtfal reference 
(Wilford in Asiatic Researches, IX, 224) to the Diveni or pirates of Diu who had 
to send hostages to Constantine the Great (a.D. 320-340) one of whom was Theophilus 


afterwards a Christian bishop, Though it seems probable that the Kshatrapas ~ 


(A.J. 70-400) raled by sea as wejl as by land fresheseafaring energy seems to have | 
marked the azrivalon the Sindh and Kathidvd4d coasts of the Juan-Juan or Avars! 
(A.D. 390-450) and of the White Hfnas (a.p. 450-550), During the fifth and sixth 
venturies tile ports of Sindh and Gujardt appear among thg chief centres of naval: 
vnterprise in the east. How the sea ruled the religion of the newcomers is shown by ~ 
the fame which gathered round the new or revised gods Siva the Poseidon of Somnath 
and Krishna the Apollo or St. Nicholas of Dwarka, (Compare Tod’s Aunals of Réja- 
sthan, I, 525.) In the fifth century (Yule’s Cathay, I. xxviii.) according to Hamza of 
Ispahén, at Hira near Kufa’gn the Euphrates the ships of India and China were 
constantly moored, In the early sixth century (A.D. 518-519) a Persian ambassador 
went by sea to China (Ditto, I, Ixxiv,) About the same time (A.D. 526) Cosmas (Ditto, 
I, clxxviii.) describes Sindhu or Debal and Orhata that is Soratha or VerAval as leading 
places of trade with Ceylon. In‘the sixth century, apparently driven out by the White 
Hiinas and’the Mihiras, the Jats from the Indus and Kachh occupied the islands in the 
Bahrein gulf, and perhaps manned the fleet with which about 4.p, 570 Naushiravén the 
great Sassanian (a.v. 531-574) is said to have invaded the Jower Indus and perhaps 


Ceylon.* About the same time (Fergusson Architecture, III. 612) Amravati at the —~ 


Krishna mouth was superseded as the port for the Golden Chersonese by the 


direct voyage from Gujarat and the west coast of India. In a.p. 630 Hinen Tsiang ~ 


(Beal’s Buddhist Records, IT. 269) describes the people of Surdshtra as deriving their 
livelihood rom the sea, engaging in commerce, and exchanging commodities. He 
further notices that in the chief cities of Persia Hindus were settled enjoying the 
full practice of their religion (Reinaud’s Abulfeda, ccclxxxv.) That the Jat not 
the Arab was the moving spirit in the early (A.D. 637-770) Muhammadan sea raids- 
against the Gujardt and Konkan coasts is made probable by the fact that these seafaring 
ventures began not in Arabia but in the Jat-settled shores of the Persian Gulf, that 
for more than fifty years the Arab heads of the state forbad them, and that in the 
Mediterranean where they had no Jat element the Arab was powerless at sea. (Compare 
Elliot, I. 416,417.) That during the seventh and eighth centuries when the chief migrations 
by sea from Gujarat to Java and Cambodia seem to have taken place, Chinese fleets visited 
Diu (Yule’s Cathay, Ixxix.), and that in A.D, 759 Arabs and Persians besieged Canton 
and pillaged the storehouses going and returning by sea (DeGuignes’ Huns, I. [Pt. II.] 503) 
suggest that the Jats were pilots as well as piratesst On the Sindh Kachh and’ Gujarat 
coasts besides the Jats several of the new-come northern tribes showed notable energy at 
sea. It is to be remembered that as detailed in the Statistical Account of Thana (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIII. Part II. 433) this remarkable outburst of sea enterprise may have been due 
not only to the vigour of the new-come nortkerners but to the fact that some of them, 
perhaps the famous iron-working Turks (a.D. 580-680), brought with them the knowledge | 
of the magnet, and that the local Brahman, with religious skill and secrecy, shaped the 
bar into a divine fish-machine or machiyantra, which, floating in a basin of oil, he con- 
sulted in some private quarter of the ship and when the stars were hid guided the pilot in® 


what direction to steer, Among new seafaring classes were, on the Makran and Sindh , 


* Reinaud’s Mémoire Sur L’Inde, 125. The statement that Naushirav4n received 
Karachi from the king of Seringdip (Elliot’s History, I. 407: Tabari, II. 221) throws 
doubt on this expedition to Ceylon. At the close of the sixth century Karichi or 
Diol Sindhi cannot have been in the gift of the king of Ceylon. It was in the 
possession of the Sahar4i kings of Aror in Upper le of Shahi Tegin Devaja 
shortened to Shahindev. (Compare Cunningham Oriental Congress, I. 243.) According 
to Garrez (J, As. Ser, VI. Tom. XIII. 182 note 2) this Sereudip is Surandeb that is 
Syria and Antioch places which Naushiravdn is known tohave taken, Several other 
references that seem to imply a close connection between Gujarat and Ceylon are 
equally dodbtful. In the Mahdbhérata (4.D. 100-3002) the Sinhalas bring vaidiryas 
(rubies?) elephants’ housings and heaps of pearls. The meaning of Sainhalaka in 
Samadragupta’s inscription (A.», 395) Early Gujarat History page 64 and note 5 is 
uncertain, Neither Mihirakula’s (A.D. 530) nor Lalitaditya’s (4p, 700) conquest of 
Ceylun can be historical. In aD. 10v5 when Abul Fatha the Carmatian ruler of 
Multan was attacked by Mahmud of Ghazni he retired to Ceylon. (Reinaud’s 
Mémoire, iti When Somnéth was taken (4.D. 1025) the people embarked for Ceylon 
Ditto, 270). 

; + Compare at a later period (4.p, 1842) Ibn Batuta’s great ship eailing from Kandahér 
(Gandhér north of Broach) to China with its guard of Abyssinians as a defence against 
pirates. Reinaud’s Abulfeda, olxxy. 7 
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coasts the Bodhas Kerks and Meds and along the shores of Kachh and Kathiajrdda the 
closely connected Meds and Gurjjaras, "In the seventh and eighth centuries the GQarjjaras, 
chiefly of the Chapa or Chavada clan, both in Dwarka and Somnath and also Yuland, 
rose to power, a change which, as already noticed, may explain the efforts o8 the Jais to 

+ settle along the Persian Gulf andthe Red Sea, AbougA.p, 710 tne Chapas or Chavad.s, 
i who had for a century and a half been in command in Dwarka and Somnath, established 

themselves at Anahilavuda Pattan, According to their tradition king Vanardja (4.v, ‘ 
720-780) and his successor Yogaritja (A.D. 506-S41) made great efforts to put dowr 
piracy. Yogardja’s sons plundered some Bengal or Bot ships which stress of weather 
orced into Verdval, The king said "My sons with labour we were raising ourselves to 
be Chévadas of princely rank; your greed throws us back pn our old nickname of 
Choras or thieves.” Yogardja refused to be comforted and mounted the funeral pyre, 
Dr. Bhagvanlal’s History, 154. This tale seems to be a parable, Yogaraja’s efforts to put 
down piracy seem to have driven large bodies of Jats from the Gujarat coasts, In a.p. 
$34-35, according to Ibn Alathyr (4.D. 834), a fleet manned by Djaths or Jats made 


. a descent on the Tigris, The whole strength of the Khilafat had to be set in motion 


. to stop-them. Those who fell into the hands of the Moslems were sent to Anararbe on 
the borders of the Greek empire (Reinaud’s Fragments, 201-2). As in the Yegend, the 
, Chavada king’s sons, that is the Chauras Mers and Gurjjaras, proved not less dangerous 
pirates than the Juts whom they had driven ont.* About fifty years later, in 
AD. 892, Al-Biliduri describes as pirates who scoured the seas the Meds and the 
people of Saurashtra that is Devpatan or Somndth who were Choras or Gurjjaras.t 
Bildduri (Reinaud Sur L’Inde, 169) further notices that the Jats and other Indians had 
formed the same type of settlement in Persia which the Persians and Arabs had formet 
in India, During the ninth and tenth centuries the Gujarat kingdom which had been 
established in Java was at the height of its power, (Ditto, Abulfeda, ecclxxxviii.) 
Early in the tenth century (A.D. 915-9830) Masudi (Yule’s Marco Polo, IF. 344 ; Elliot, 
TI, 65) describes Sokotra as a noted haunt of the Indian corsairs called Bawdrij which 
chase Arab ships bound for India and China. * The merchant fleets of the early tenth 
century were not Arab alone. The Chauras of Anahilavada sent fleets to Bhot and 
Chin (Rd&s Mala, I. 11). “Nor were Mers and Chauras the only pirates, Towards the 
. end of the tenth century (A.D. 980) Grahari the Chudasama, known in story as Graharipu 
the Ahir of Sorath and Girndr, so passed and fepassed the ocean that no one was safe 
(Ditto, 1.11). In the eleventh century (A.D, 1021) Alberuni (Sachau, II, 104) notes that 
the Bawérij, who take their name from their boats called behra or bira, w Meds a 
* seafaring people of Kachh and of Somnath a great place of call for merchants trading 
between Sofala in east Africa and China, About the same time (4.p. 1025) when they 
despaired of withstanding Mahmud of Gh: zni the defenders of Somndth prepared to 
escape by sea,t and after his vietory Mahmud is said to have planned an expedition by 
sea to conquer Ceylon (Tod’s Rajasthén, 1.108), In tre twelfth century Idrisi (A.p, 1135) 
notices that Tatariya dirhams, that is the Gupta (a.D. 319-500) and White, Huma (A.D, 
500 - 580) coinage of Sindh and Gujarat, were in use both in Madagascar and in the Malaya 
islands (Reinaud’s Mémoires, 23(). and that the merchants of Java could understand the 
people of Madagascar (Ditto, Abulfeda, cdxxii).€ With the decline of the power of 
° Anahilavida (a.p, 1250-1300) its fleet ceased to keep order at sca. In A.D, 1290 
Marco Polo (Yule’s Ed. 11.325, 328, 341) found the people of Gujarat the most desperate 
A * 
* As an example of the readiness with which an inland race of northerners conquer 
f€amanship compare the Franks of the Pontus who about A.p. 279 pacsed in a few years 
from the Pontus to the Mediterranean ports and leaving bebind them Malta the limit of 
Greek voyages sailed through Gibraltar to the Baltic. Gibbon, TL. 404-405. 
‘ t Reinaud’s Memoire Sur L’Inde, 2. The traders of Chorwar, that isof the ol] Chaura 
or Chapa country near Virdval and Mangrul, are now known in Bombay as Chapadiay. 
The received explanation of Chapadia is the ruofed men it is said in derisive allusion 
to theirlarge and heavy headdress, But as the Porbandar headdress {s neither specially 
large nor ungraceful the common explanation can be hardly more than a pun. This 
suggests that the name Chapadia is a trace of the early Chapa tribe of Gurjjaras who 
also gave their name to Chipanir. Tod’s (Western India, 250, 256) description of the 
pores wees a e come from the Red Sea and as a nautical Arabia 
oe tot OS 2 1 "a wodwara that is Bet to the north of Dwarka. 
ee . 34 (Reinaud’s Abulfeda, ecexlix.) some of the 
me = . ~ ll a Sine eira Teenee aaa 1. 75) records eer 
Be ae ~ _ _«t Intended to fit out a fleet t Ceylon an 
Pega. Aceording to Bird (Miratei-abmedi, 146) Ceylon or Sinaudis eqndned 6 de= 
ren nee of Somnath till A.D, 1290 when the king Vijayabaha became independent. 
slicmont in Nadagaces or ee ey Have Deen the result of Guia 
‘ 88 wellas in Java and Cambodia, ig i ‘ 
as the common element may be either Arabic or Polynesian. This is however doubtful 
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share in colonising both Java and Cambojlia cannot be doubted.! Aprendix IV. 





’ JAVA, 


* 
pirates in existence. More than a hundred corsair vessels went forth every year taking 
thir Wives and children with them and staying ott the whole summer. They joined in 
fleets of twenty to thirty and made a sea cordon five or six miles apart, Sokotra was 
infested by multitudes of Hindu pirates who encamped there and put up their plunder 
te sale. Ibn Batuta (in Elliot, I. 344 - 345) fifty years later makes the same complaint. 

t Musalmdn ascendancy had driven Rajput chiefs to the eoast and turned them into 
pirates. The most notable addition was the Gohils who under Mokheraji Gohil, from 
his castle on Piram island, ruled the sea till his power was broken by Muhammad 
Tughlak in a.p. 1345 (Ras Mula, J. 318). Before their overthrow by the Muham- 
madans what large vessels the Rajput sailors of Gujarat managed is shown by Friar 
Oderic, who about A.p. 1321 (Stevenson in Kerr’s Voyages, XVIII. 324) crossed the 
,Indian ocean in a ship that carried 700 people. How far the Rajputs wentis shown by + 
jthe meytion in A.D. 1270 (Yule’s Cathay, 57 in Howorth’s Mongols, I, 247) of ships sailing 
between Sumena or Somnath and China. Till the arrival of the Portuguese (a.p, 1500-—- 
1508) the Ahmedébad tultans maintained their position as lords of the sea.* In the 
fifteenth century Java appears in the state list of foreign bandars which paid tribute 
(Bird’s Gujarat, 131), the tribute probably being a cess or ship tax paid by Gujarat 
traders with Java in return for the protection of the royal navy.t In east Africa, in 
A.D. 1498 (J, As. Soc. of Bengal, V. 784) Vasco da Gama found sailors from Cambay 
and other parts uf India who guided themselves by the help of the stars in the north 
and south and had nautical instriments of their own. In A.D. 1510 Albuquerque 
found a strong Hindu element in Java and Malacca. Sumatra was ruled by Para- 
meshwara a Hindu whose son by a Chinese mother was called Rajput (Commentaries, 
1]. 63; 11]. 73-79), After the rule of the sea had passed'to the European, Gayaras 
Hindus continued to show marked courage and skill as merchants seamen and pirates, ' 
In the sevefiteenth century the French traveller Mandelslo (4.p. 1638, Travels 101, 108) 
found Achin in north tumatra a great centre of trade with Gujarat. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Sanganians or Sangar Rajputs of Mandvi in 
Kachh and of Navdnagar in north Kathiava¢a were much dreaded. In a.p. 1750 Grose 
describes the small cruisers of the Yanganians troubling beats going to the Persian Gulf, 
though they seldom sttacked large ships, Between A.p, 1803 and 1$08 (Low’s Indian 
Navy, I. 274) pirates from Bet established themselves in the ruined temple at Somnath, 
In 1820, when the English took Bet and Dwarka Trom the Wighels, among the pirates 
besides Waghels were Badhels a branch of Bahtors, Bhattis, Kharwas, Lohanas, 
Makwands, Rahtors, and Wagharis, A trace of the Chauras remained in the neighbour- : 
ing chief of Aramra.t Nor had the old love of seafaring deserted the Kathiivaida chiefs. -” 
In the beginning of the present century (4.D. 1825) Tod (Western India, 452 ; compare 
Ris Mala, I. 245) tells how with Biji Singh of Bhavnagar his port was bis grand 
hobby and shipbuilding his chief interest and pleasure ; also how Rao Ghor of Kachh 
(a,b. 1760-1778) built equipped and manned a ship at Mandvi which without European 
or other outside assistance safely made the voyage to England and back to the Malabar 
Coast where arriving during the south-west monsoon the vessel seems to have been 
wrecked.§ ‘- 

1 Crawford (A.D. 1820) held that all Hindu influence in Java came from Kalinga or ~~ 
north-east Madras. Fergusson (Ind. Arch. 103, Ed. 1876) says: The splendid remains 
at Amravati show that from the mouths of the Krishna and Godavari the Buddhist of 
north and north-west India colonised Pegu, Cambodia, and eventually the Island of 
Java, Compare Tavernier (A.D. 1666: Ball’s Translation, I. 174.) Masulipatam is the 


* When in A.D. 1535 he secured Bahidur’s splendid jewelled belt Humayun said 
These are the trappings of the lord of the sea. Bayley’s Gujarat, 336, 

+Compare in Bombay Public Diary 10, pages 197 - 207 of 1756-37, the revenne headings 
Surat and Cambay with entries of two per cent on all goods imported and exported 
from either of these places by traders under the Honourable Company’s protection. 

+ These Badhels seem to be Hamilton’s (A.D. 1720) Warels of Chance (New Account, 
1.141). This Chance is Chich near Diu apparently the place from which the Bhatiis 
get their Bombay name of Chichiis. Towards the close of the eighteerth centary 
Bhatias from Chdch seem to have formed a pirate settlement near Dahdnu on the 
Thana coast. Major Price (Memoirs of a Field Officer, 322) notes (a.p, 1792-diine) the 
cautionary speed with which in travelling from Surat to Bombay by land they passed 
Dahanu through the Chansiih jungle the district of a piratical community of that 
name. : 

§ According to Sir A. Burnes (Jl. Bombay Geog. Soc. VI. (1835) 27, 28) the special 
skill of the people of Kachh in navigation and ship-building was due to a young Rajput 
of Kachh, Ramsingh M4lani, who about a century earlier had gone to Holland and 
Jearned those arts. See Bombay Gazetteer, V. 116 note 2. 
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Reasons lave been given in support of the settlement in Java of large 
bodies of men from the north-west coasts of India and evidence has been 
offered to show that the objections taken to such a migration have little 
practical force. It remains to consider the time and the conditions 
of the Gujardt conquest and settlement of Java and Cambodia. The 
Javan date S. 525 that is a.p. 603 may be accepted as marking some 
central eyent in a process which continued for at least half a century 
before and after the beginning of the seventh century. Reasons have been 
given for holding that neither the commercial nor the pélitical ascend- 
ancy of Rome makes it probable that to Rome the Rim of the legends 
refers, The notable Roman element in the architecture of Java ayd 
Cambodia may suggest that the memory of great Roman builders kept 
for Rome a place in the local legends. But the Roman element 
‘seems not to haye come direct into the buildings of Java or Cambodia ; 
as at Amrayati at the Krishna mouth, the classic characteristics came 
by way of the Panjab (Tahia) only, in the case of Java, not by the 
personal taste and stndy of a prince, but as an incident of conquest and 
settlement.! Who then was the ruler of Rim near Taxila, who led a 
great settlement of Hindus from the Panjab to Java. Names in appear- 
ance like Rome, occur in north-west India. None are of enough im- 
portance to explain the prince's title? There remains the word raum. 
or rum applied to salt land in the south Panjab, in Marwar, and in north 


Sindh The great battle of Karur, about sixty miles south-east of 


Multan, in which apparently about a.D. 530 Yagodharmman of Malwa 
defeated the famous White Hina conqueror Mibirakula (a.p. 500 - 550) 
is described as fought in the land of Rim.* This great. White Hana 
defeat i8 apparently the origin of the legend of the prince of Rim who 
retired by sea to Java. At the time of the battle of Karur the south 
Panjab, together with the north of Sindh, was under the Sdharais of 
Aror in north Sindh, whose coins show them to have been not only White 
Hinas, but of the same Javla family which the great conquerors Toram4na 





only place in the Bay of Bengal from which vessels sail eastwards fof Bengal, Arrakan, 
Pegu, Siam, Sumatra, Cochin China, and the Manillas and west to Hormuz, Makha, and 
Madagascar. Inscriptions (Indian Antiquary, V. 314; VI. 356) bear out the correctness 
of the connection between the Kalinga coast and Java which Java legends bave 
preserved. As explained in Dr. Bhandarkar’s interesting article on the eastern passage 
of the Sakas (Jour. B. B, R. A. S, XVII) certain inscriptions also show a Magadhi 
element which may have reached Java from Sumatra and Sumatra from the coast cither 
of Bengal or of Orissa, Water.information tends to increase the east and south Indian 
share, Compare Notices et Extraits des Manuscripts de la Bibliotheque Nationale Vol. 
XXVIT, (Partie II) 2 Fasicule page 350. 

Compare Hiuen Tsiang in Beal’s Buddhist Records, II, 222 note 102, Tdhia may 
be Tochara that is Baktria, but the Panjub seems more likely. Compare Beal’s Life of 
Hiuen Tsiang, 136 note 2. 

? Idrisi a.p, 1135 (Elliot, I, 92) has a Romala a middling town on the borders of the 
desert between Multén and Seistin. Cunningham (Ancient Geog. 252) has. a Romaka 
Bazaar near where the Ndra the old Indus enters the Ran of Kachh. 

°Cunningham’s Num, Chron, 3rd Ser. VIII. 241. ‘Fhe Mah&bbdrata . Romakas 
(Wilson’s Works, VII. 176: Cunningham’s Anc. Geog. 187) may have taken their name 
from one of these salt stretches. Ibn Khurdddbah (a.D. 912) mentions Rumala (Elliot, I. 
14, 87, 92, 93) as one of the countries of Sindh. In connection with the town Romala 
Al Tdrisi A.D. 1153 (Elliot, I, 74, 93) has a district three days’ journey from Kalbata. 

* Canningham’s Numismatic Chronicle 3rd Ser, VIII. 536. The date of K4rur is ancer- 
tain. Fergusson (Arch, III. 746) puts it at a.p. 644, ° It was apparently earlier as in aD 
inscription of A.D, 532 YaSodharmman king of Mdlwa claims to hold lands which were 


never held by either Guptasor Hinas, Cunningham N 6. 
Compare History Text, 76,77. : ningham Num, Chron, 3rd Ser, VILI. 23 
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and Mibirakula adorned. So close a connection with Mibirakula makes . Appendix FV. 
it probable that the chief in charge of the north of the Aror dominions Java 
shared in the defeat and disgrace of Karur. Seeing that the power of the ; ° 
Sdhardis of Aror spread as far south as the Kathiavada ports of Somnath 
and Diu, and probably also of Diul at the Indus mouth, if the defeated 
chief of the south Panjab was unable or unwilling to remain as a vassal to 
his conqueror, no serious difficulty would stand in the way of his passage 
to the seaboard of Aror or of bis finding in Diu and other Sindh ard 4 
Gujarat ports sufficient transport to convey him and his followers by sea 

to Java! This then may be thd chief whom the Cambodian story names 

Phra Tong or Thom apparently Great Lord that is Mahdrdaja.? 


The success of the Javan enterprise would tempt others to follow 
especially as during the latter half of the sixth and almost the whole of the ° . 
seventh centuries, the state of North India favoured migration. Their defeats 
by Sassanians and Turks between 4.0. 55 and 600 would close to the White 
Hanas the way of retreat northwards by either the Indus or the Kabul 
valleys. If hard pressed the alternative was a retreat to Kashmir or an 
advance south or east to the sea. When, in the early years of the seventh 
century (A.D. 600-606), Prabhakaravardhana the father of Sri Harsha of 
Magadha (A.p. 610-642) defeated the king of Gandhara, the Hunas, the 
king of Sindh, the Gurjjaras, the Latas, and the king of Malava,3and when, r 
about twenty years later, further defeats were inflicted by Sri Harsha - 
himself numbers of refugees would gather to the Gujarat ports eager to -~ 
escape further attack and to share the prosperity of Java. lt is worthy of 
note that the details of Prabhdkaravardhana’s conquests explain how 
Gandhara and Lata are both mentioned in the Java legends ; how north- 
- erners from the Panjab were able to pass to the coast; how the Maérwar 
_ stories give the king of M4lwaa share in the migrations ; how the fleets may 
have started from any Sindh or Gujarat port; and how with emigrants 
may have sailed artists and sculptors acquainted both with the monasteries 
and stupas of the Kabul valley and Peshawar and with the carvings of the ~.. 
Ajanta caves. Daring the second half of the seventh century the advance 
of the Turks from the novtlt and of the Arabs both by sea (4.D 037) and ° 
through Persia(.p. 650-360) ;* the conquering progress of a Chinese army 
from Magadha to Bamian in a.p. 645-6505; the overthrow (A.D. 642) of 


é 


1 Jour. As. Soc. Bl. VIT. (Plate I.) 298 ; Burnes’ Bokhdara, IIT, 76 ; Elliot’s History, . . 
1. 405. Diu which is specially mentioned as @ Sdhardi port was during the seventh 
and eighth centuries a place of call for China ships. Yule’s Cathay, I, Ixxis. 

¢Pbra like the Panjab Porus of the embassy to Anugistus in BC. 30 (though this 
Porus may be so called merely because he ruled the lands of Alexander’s Porus) may 
seem to be the favourite Parthian name Phraates. But no instance of the name’ 
Phraates is noted among White Htiua chiefs and the use of Phra as in Phra Bot or 
Lord Buddha seems ground for holding that the Phra Thong of the Cambodia legend 
means Great Lord. 3 Epigtaphia Indica, J. 67. 

4In A.D, 637 raiders attacked Thtna from Oman and Broach and Sindh from Bahrein. 
Reinaud’s Mémoire Sur L’Inde, 170, 176. 

5The passage of a Chinese army from Magadha to the Gandhdra river about-a,D, 
650 seems beyond’ question. The emperor sent an ambassador Ouang-h-wuentse to 
Sri Harsha. Before Ouang-h-wuentse arrived Sri Harsha was dead (died a.p. 642), and 
his place taken by an usurping minister (Ne)na-fu-ti) Alana-chun, The usurper 
drove off the envoy, who retired to Tibet then under the great Songbtsan, With 
help-from Tibet and from the Raja of Nep4l Quang returned, defeated Alana, and 
pursued him to the Gandhara river (Khien-to-wei), The passage was forced, the army 
captured, the king queen and king’s sons were led prisoners to China, and 580 cities 
surrendered, the magistrates proclaimed the victory inthe temple of the ancients and 
the emperor raised Ouang to the rank of Tch’ao-san-ta-fore, Journal Asiatique Ser. 
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the Buddhist Séhardis by their usurping Briéhmanist minister Chach and 
his persecution of the Jats must haye resulted in a fairly constant moye- 
ment of northern Indians southwards from the ports of Sindh and Guja- 
rat. In the leading migrations though fear may have moved the followers, 
enterprise and tidings of Java’s prosperity would stir the leaders. The 
same longing that tempted Alexander to put tosea from the Indus month; 
Trajan (4.D. 116) from the mouth of the Tigris; and Mahmid of Ghazni 
from Somnath must have drawn Saka Hana and Gurjjara chiefs to lead 
their men south to the land of rubies and of gold. 


Of the appearance and condition of the Hindus who settled in Java 
during the seventh and eighth centuries the Arab travellers Sulaiman 
a.D.850 and Masadi a.v.915 have left the following details. The 
people near the volcanoes have white skins pierced ears and shaved heads : 
their religion is both Brahmanic and Buddhist ; their trade is in the costliest 
articles camphor aloes cloves and sandalwood.* 


CAMBODIA. 


The close connection between Java and Cambodia, the alternate supre- 
macy of Cambodia in Jaya and of Java in Cambodia, the likelihood of 
settlers passing from Java to Cambodia explain, to a considerable extent, 
why the traditions and the buildings of Java and Cambodia should point 
to a common origin in north-west India. The question remains : Do the 
people and buildings of Cambodia contain a distinct north Hindu element 
which worked its way south and east not by sea but by land across the 
Himalayas and Tibet and down the valley of the Yang-tse-kiang to 
Yunnan and Angkor. Whether the name Cambodia‘ proves an actual 
race or historical connection with Kamboja or the Kabul valley is a point 





IV, Tom. X, pages 81-121, The translator thinks the whole war was in the east of India 
and that the mention of the Gandhara river is a mistake. The correctness of this view 
is doubtful. It is to be remembered that this was a time of the widest spread of Chinese 
power. They held Balk and probably ‘Bamian. Yule’s Cathay, I, Ixviti, Compare 
Julien in Jour. As, Soc, Ser, IV. Tom. X. 289-291. 

' Regarding these disturbances see Beal’s Life of Hinen Tsiang, 155 ; Max Miiller’s 
India, 286, The Arab writers (A.D. 713) notice to what a degraded state Chach had 
reduced the Jats, In comparing the relative importance of the western and eastern 
Indian strains in Javait is tobe remembered that the western element has been over- 
laid by a late Bengal and Kalinga layer of fugitives from the Tibetan conquest of Bengal 
in the eighth century, the Babu with the Gurkha at his heels, and during the ninth and 
later centuries by bands of Buddhists withdrawing from a land where their religion was 
no longer honoured, 

In 4.D. 116 after the capture of Babylon and Ctesiphon Hadrian sailed down 
the Tigris and the Persian Gulf, embarked on the waters of the South Ses, made inquiries 
oe India and regretted he was too old to get there. Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 

; 313, ae 3 Reinaud’s Abulfeda, ecexc, 

The origin of the name Kamboja segms to be Kimbojépura an old name of K4bul 
pheted her almost in its present form in Ptolemy’s (4.D. 160) Kaboura, The word is 
pele connected with the Achemenian Kambyses (B.C. 529 - 521) the Kambujiya 
th eraeeias inscription, In the fifth of the Asoka edicts (p.c, 240) KAmboja holds 
Yaske : distance between Gandhéra or Pesh4war and Yona or Baktria. According to 
Canela a eo eacettain date varies from B.c. 500 to B.C. 200, the Kambojas spoke 
" ae 10 . Oo, Sanskrit Texts. 11. 355 note 145). In the last battle of the Mahabharata, 
the aan (Jl. Roy, As, Soc. [3842] VII. 139-140), apparently from near Bamian 
peak ed as Mlechchhas with Sakas Daradas and Hunas, One accouut 
east et the Ind. 66) places the original site of the Kambojas in the country round Taxila 
original seat ndus. This is probably incorrect, A trace of the Kambojas in their 

seems to remain in the Kaumojas of the Hindu Kush, 
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on which authorities disagree. Sir H. Yule held that the connection was Appendix IV. 
purely literary and that as in the case of Inthapatha-puri or Indra- .- Cammponra, 
prastha (Dehli) the later capital of Cambodia and of Ayodhya or Ondh 
the capital of Assam no connection existed beyond the application toa 
new settlement of ancient worshipful Indian place-names. The objection 
to applying this rule to Cambodia is that except to immigrants from the 
Kabul valley the name is of too distant and also of too scanty a reputa- 
tion to be chosen in preference to places in the nearer and holier lands of 
Tirhut and Magadha. For this reason, and because the view is supported 
by the notable connection between the two styles of arehitecture, it seems 
advisable to accept Mr. Fergusson’s decision that the name Cambodia 
was given to a portion of Cochin-China by immigrants from Kamboja 
that is from the Kabul valley. Traces remain of more than one migration 
from India to Indo-China. The earliest is the mythic account of the 
conversion of Indo-China to Buddhism before the time of ASoka (B.c. 24U). 
A migration in the first century a.p. of Yavanas or Sakas, from Tamluk 
or Ratnavate on the Hugli, is in agreement with the large number of 
Indian place-names recorded by Ptolemy (a.D. 160).1 Of this migration 
Hiuven Tsiang’s name Yavana (Yen-mo-na) for Cambodia may be a trace.? 
A Saka invasion further explains Pausanias’ (A.D. 170) name Sakeea 
for Cochin-China and his description of the people as Skythians mixed 
with Indians. During the fifth and sixth centuries a fresh migration 
seems to have set in. Cambodia was divided into shore and inland and the 
name Cambose applied to both.* Chinese records notice an embassy from 
the king of Cambodia in 4.p. 617.5 Among the deciphered Cambodian 
inscriptions a considerable share belong to a Brahmanic dynasty whose 
local initial date is in the early years of the seventh century,6 and one 
of whose kings Somagarmman (a.p. 610) is recorded to have held daily 
Mahabharata readings in the temples.) Of a fresh wave of Buddhists, 
who seem to have belonged to the northern branch, the earliest deci- . 
phered inscription is a.p. 953 (S.875) that is about 350 years later.3 
Meanwhile, though, so far as ‘information goes, the new capital of 
Angkor on the north bank of Jake Tale Sap about 200 miles up the 
Mekong river was not founded till a.p.1078 (S. 1000),® the neigh- 
bourhood of the holy lake was already sacred and the series of temples 
of which the Nakhonwat or Naga’s Shrine! is one of the latest and» 
finest examples, was begun at least as early as a.p. £25 (S. 750), and 





* See Hunter’s Orissa, ¥. 310. 

2 Yavana to the south-west of Siam. Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, xxxii, 

3 Quoted in Bunbury’s Ancient Geography, II. 659. Bunbury suggests that Pau- 
sanias may have gained his information from Marcus Aurelius’ (A.D. 166) ambassador 
to China, 4 Jour, Bengal Soc, VII. ¢(1.) 317. - 

‘_ * Remusat Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, I. 77 tu Jour. Asiatique Series, VI. Tom. 
XIX. page 199 note 1 ; Fergusson’s Architecture, III, 678. 

§ Barth in Journal Asiatique Ser. VI, Tom. XIX. page 150. 

7 Barth in Journal Asiatique, X. 57. . 
ie Hou in Jour. As. Ser, VI, Tom, XIX. page 190; Journal Royal Asiatic Society,. 

« (1882) cii, 

§ pith in Journal Asiatique Ser. VI. Tom. XIX. pages 181, 186. 

0 Mr, Fergusson (Architeeture page 666) and Colonel Yule(Ency. Brit. Cambodia). 
accept the local Buddhist rendering of Nakhonwat as the City Settlement. Against this 
it is to be noted (Ditto ditto) that nagara city corrupts locally into Angkor. Nagara 
therefore can hardly also be the origin of thelocal Nakhon. Farther as the loca¥ 
Buddhists claim the temple for Buddha they were bound to find in Nakhon some 
source other than its original meaning of Snake, The change finds a close parallel in 
the Nga that is snake or *kythian now Nagara or city Brahman of Gujarat, 
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Nakhonwat itself seems to have been completed and was being embellish- 
ed in ab. 950 (S. €75).! During the ninth and tenth centuries by 
conqoest and otherwise considerable interchange took place between 
Java and Cambodia As many of the inscriptions are ‘written in two 
Indian characters # northern and a southern? two migrations by sea seem 
to have taken place one from the Orissa and Masulipatgm coasts and the 


. other, with the same legend of the ;rince of Riim Jand. from the ports 


of Sindh and Gujarat* ‘Ihe question temains how far there is trace of 
such a distinct migration as would explain the close resemblance noted 
by Fergusson between the architecture of K ashmir and Cambodia as well 
as‘the nurthern. element which Fergusson recognises in the religion 
and art of Cambodia.> The people by whom this Panjab and Kashmir 
influence may have been introduced from the north are the people who 
still call themselves Khmers to whose skill. as builders the magnifi- 
cence of Cambodian temples lakes and bridges is apparently ‘due.® Of 
these people, who, by the beginning of the eleventh century had already 
given their name to the whole of Cambodia, Alberuni (A.D. 1031) says: The 
Kumairs are whitish of short stature and Turk-like build. They follow 
the religion of the Hindus and have the practice of piercing their ears.” 
It will be noticed that so far as information is available the apparent 
holiness of the neighbourhood of Angkor had lasted for at least 250 years 
before 4.p. 1078 when it was chosen as a capital, This point is in agree- 
ment with Mr. Fergusson’s view that the details of Nakhonwat and 
other temples of that series show that the builders came neither by sea 
nor down the Ganges valley but by way of Kashmir and the back of the 
Himalayas.§ Though the evidence is incomplete and to some extent 
speculative the following considerations suggest a route and a medium 
through which the Roman and Greek elements in the early (4.D. 100-500) 


. architecture of the Kabul valley and Peshawar may have been carried 


inland to Cambodia. It may perhaps be accepted that the Ephthalites or 
White Hinas and a share of the Kedarites, that is -of the later Little 
Yuechi from Gandhdra the Peshiwar country, retreated to Kashmir before 
the father of Sri Harsha (Av. 590-606) and afterwards (4.p. 606-642) 
before Sri Harsha himself. Further it seems fair to assume that from 
eee 
? Barth in Journal Asiatique Ser, VI. Tom. XIX. 190, 
: Yule’s Marco Polo, 11. 108 ; Reinaud’s Abulfeda, cdxvi. 
Barth in Joumal Asiatique -er. VI, Tom. XIX. ‘74, 

: 4 Mr. Fergusson at first suggested the fourth century as the period of migration to 
Cambodia. He afterwards came to the conclusion that the settlers must have been 
much the same as the Gujarat conquerors of Java. Architecture, IIT, 665 - 678. 

7 Fergusson Architecture, 665. Compare Tree and Serpent Worship, 49, 60, The people 
of Cambodia seem Indian serpent worshippers : they seem to have come from Taxila. 

The name Khmer has been adopted as the technical term for the -early literature 
and arts of the peninsula. Compare Barth J. As, Ser, VI, Tom. XIX. 193 ; Kenan in ditto 
page sd note 3 and Ser. VII, Tom, VIII. page 68 ; Yule in Encyclopedia Britanica Art. 
Cambodia, The resemblance of Cambodian and Kabul valley work recalls the praise by 
Chinese writers of the Han (8,c, 206 - A.p, 24) and Wei (A.D. 386 - 556) dynasties of the 
craftsmen of Kipin, that is Kophene or Kamboja the Kabul valley, whose skill was not 
Jess remarkable in sculpturing and chiselling stone than in working gold silver copper and 
tin into vases and other articles, Specht in Journal Asiatique, IT. (1883), 333 and note 3. 
A ninth century inscription mentions the architect Achyuta son of Rama of K4mboja. 
Epigraphia Indica, I, 243, 

 Reinaud’s Abulfeda, cdxxi,; Sachan’s Albernni, I. 210. 

Fergusson’s Architecture, III. 666, : 
Pai or spe joint Kedarite-Ephthalite rule in Kashmir see Cunnivgham’s Ninth Oriental 
weet + 231-2. € Sameness of names, if not an identity of rulers, shows how close 
Hi € union between the Ephthalites and the Kedarites. The coins preserve one 


ifference depicting the Yuechi i i i wa or 
Ephthalite ruler with copped it Kedarite ruler with bushy and the White Hima 
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Kashmir they moved into Tibet and were the western Turks by whoseaid Appendix IV. 
in the second half of the seventh century Srongbtsan or Srongdzan-gambo ° CAMponiAs 
(4.D, 640-698), the founder of Tibetan power and civilization, overran the ; 
Tarim valley and western China! During the first years of the eighth 
century (a.D. 703) a revolt in Nepal and the country of the Brahmans 
was crushed by Srongdzan’s successor Donsrong,? and the supremacy 
. of Tibet was so firmly established in Bengal that, for over 200 years, the 
Bay of Bengal was known as the sea of Tibet.2 In a. 709 « 
a Chinese advance across the Pamirs is said to have been checked 
by the great Arab soldier Kotieba the comrade of Muhammad Kasim 
of Sindh.t But according to Chinese records this reverse’ was wiped 
out in A.D. 713 by the defeat of the joint Arab and Tibet armies.5 In 
the following years, aided by disorder: in China, Tibet cong aered east 
to Hosi on the upper Hoangho and in 4.p. 729 ceased to acknowledge 
the overlordship of China. Though about a.p. 750 he was fora time 
crippled by China's allies the Shado Turks the chief of Tibet spread his 
power so far down the Yangtsekiang valley that in a.p. 737 the emperor 
of China, the king of Yunnan to the east of Burma, certain Indian chiefs, 
-and the Arabs joined in a treaty against Tibet. As under the great 
Thisrong (A.D. 8U3- 845) and his successor Thi-tsong-ti (a.p, 878-901) the 
power of Tibet increased it seems probable that during the ninth cen- 
tary they overran and settled in Yunnan.6 That among the Tibetans 
who passed south-east into Younan were Kedarites and White Hinas : e 
is supported by the fact that about 2.p.1290, according both to Marco 
Polo and to Rashid-ud-din, the common name of Yunnan was Karajang 
whose capital was Yachi and whose people spoke a special language.? 
The name Karajang was Mongol meaning Black People and was used to 
distinguish the mass of the inhabitants from certain fair tribes who were 
known as Chaganjang or Whites. That the ruler of Kéréjang was of 
Hinda origin is shown by his title Mahara or Maharaja. That the Hindu 
eement came from the Kabul valley is shown by its Hindu name of 
Kandhar that is Gandhdara or Peshiwar, a name still in use as Gand- 
dlarit (Gandhara-rashtra) the Burmese for Yunnan. The strange con- 
fasion which Rashid-ud-din makes between the surroundings of Yunnan 
and of Peshawar is perhaps due to the fact that in bis time the connection 
between the two places was still known and admitted A further trace 





? About a.p. 700 Urumtsi Kashgar Khoten and Kuche in the Tarim valley became 
Tibetan for a few years. Parker’s Thousand Years of the Tartars, 243. In a.p, 691 
the western Turks who for some years had been declining and divided were broken by 
the great eastern Turk conqueror Mercho. The following passage from Masidi 
(Prairies D’Ur, I. 239) supports the establishment of White Hana or Mihira power in 
Tibet. The sons of Amur (a general phrase for Turks) mixed with the people of India. 
They founded a kingdom in Tibet the capital of which they called Med, 

2 Encyclopedia Britannica Articles Tibet and Turkestan. 

3 Both Iba Haukal and Al Istakhri (a.p, 950) call the Bay of Bengal the sea of Tibet, 
Compare Reinaud’s Abulfeda, ccelviii, ; Encyclopedia Britannica Article Tibet page 
345, - 4 Yule’s Cathay, I, Ixxxi, 5 Ency. Brit, China, 646, 

6 Thisrong besides spreading the power of Tibet (he was important enough to join 
with Mdémtn the son of the great Haran-ar-Rashid (A.D. 788 -.809) in a league against 
the Hindus) brought many learned Hindus into Tibet, had Sanskrit books translated, 
settled Lamaism, and built many temples, It is remarkable'that (so far as inscriptions 
are read) the series of Nakhonwat temples was begun during Thisrong’s reign (A.D. 
803 - 845). 7 Yule’s Marco Polo, IT, 39-42; J. R. A, Soc. I, 355, 

§ Yule Jour. R. A. Soc. (N. S.) I. 356. - F 

9.Compare Yule in Jour, R, A. S. (N,S.) 10. 355, Kandahar in south-west Afghani- 
stan is another example of the Kedarite or Little Yuechi fondness fot giving to their 
colonies the name of their parent country. ; 
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of stranger whites like the Chaganjang of Yunnan occurs south-east in 
the Anin or Honli whose name suggests the Hinas and whose fondness 
for silver ornaments at once distinguishes then from their neighbours 
and connects them with India.1 Even though these traces may be 
accepted as confirming a possible migration of Htinas and Kedaras to 
Yunnan and Anin a considerable gap remains between Anin and Angkor. 
Three local Cambodian considerations go some way to fill this gap. The 
first is that unlike the Siamese and Cochin Chinese the Khmers are a 
strong well made race with very little trace of the Mongoloid, with a 
language devoid of the intonatious of other Indo-Chinese dialects, and 
with the hair worn cropped except the top-knot. The second point is that 
the Khmers claim a northern origin; and the third that important 
architectural remains similar to Nakhonwat are found within Siam limits 
about sixty miles north of Angkor.?- One further point, has to be con- 
sidered: How far is an origin from White Hianas and Kedéras in 
agreement with the Naga phase of Cambodian worship. Hiuen Tsiang’s 
details of the Tarim Oxus and Swat yalleys contain nothing so remark- 
able as the apparent increase of Dragon worship. In those countries 
dragons are rarely mentioned by Fa Hian in a.p. 400: dragons seem 
to have had somewhat more importance in the eyes of Sung-Yun in A.D. 
520; and to Hiuen Tsiang, the champion of the Mahayana or Broadway, 
dragons are everywhere explaining all misfortunes earthquakes storms 
and diseases. Buddhism may be the state religion but the secret of luck 
lies in pleasing the Dragon.3 





1 Compare Yule’s Marco Polo, IT. 82- 84. “ 

2 Yule in Ency. Brit, Art. Cambodia, 724, 725, 726. 

* Fa Hian (4.D. 400) about fifty miles north-west of Kananj found a dragon chapel 
(Beal's Buddhist Records, I, 40) of whieh a white eared dragon was the patron. 
The dragon, he notes, gives seasonable showers and keeps off all plagues and calamities. 
At the end of the rains the dragon turns into a little white-eared serpent and the 
priests feed him, At the deserted Kapilavastu in Tirhut Fa Hian was shown 4 
tank and init a dragon who, he says, constantly guards and protects a tower to 
Buddha and worships there night and morning (Ditto, I. 50). 

Sung-Yun (4,p. 519) notices (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 69) in Sw&t ( Udydna) 
a tank and a temple with fifty priests called the temple of the Naga Raja because 
the Naga supplies it with funds. In another passage (Ditto, 92) he notices that in 
a narrow land on the border of Posse (Fars) a dragon had taken his residence and 
was stopping the rain and piling the snow, Hiuen Tsiang (Ditto, I. 20) notes that 
in Kucha, north of the Tarim river east of the Bolor mountains, the Shen horses are 
half dragon horses and the Shen men half. dragon men. In Aksu, 150 miles west of 
Kucha, tierce dragons molest travellers with storms of flying sand and gravel (Ditto, 25) ; 
the hot lake or Johai, 100 miles north-east of Aksu, is Jointly inhabited by dragons 
and fish ; scaly monsters rise to the surface and travellers ray to them (Ditto, 26). An 
Arhat (page 63) .prays that he may become a N&gardja. Ke becomes a NAgardja, kills 
the real Nagaraja, takes his palace, attaches the Nagas to him, and raises winds and 
tempests ; Kanishka comes against him and the Arhat takes the form of a Brahmamand 
knocks down Kanishka’s towers. A great merit-flame bursts from Kanishka’s 
shoulders and the Brahman Nagaraja apologises. His evil and passionate spirit, the 
fruit of evil deeds in a former birth, had made the Arhat pray tobe a Nagaraja. If 
clouds gathered the monks knew that the Nagardja meant mischief. The convent 
gong was beaten and the Nigardja pacified (or scared) Ditto, 64-66. Nagas were 


. powerful brutes, cloud-riding wind-driving water-walking brutes, still only brutes. 


-The account of the Naga or dragon of Jelalabad (in Kambojia) i In 
Buddha’s time the dragon had been Buddha’s pallens He et bin utes laid 
flowers at the Dragon’s cave, prayed he might become a dragon, and leaped over the 
cliff. He laid the country waste and did so much harm that Tathagata (or Buddha) 
converted him. “The Niga asked Buddha to take his cave. Buddha anid No. 1 will 
eave my shadow. If you get angry look at my shadow and it will quiet you (Ditto, 
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This apparent increased importance of dragon or Naga worship in 
north-west India during the fifth and sixth centuries may have been due 
partly to the decline of the earlier Buddhism partly to the genial woyder- 
loving temper of Hinen Tsiang. Still so marked an increase makes it 
probable that with some of the great fifth and sixth century conquerors of 
Baktria Kabul and the Panjab, of whom a trace may remain in the snake= 





94), Another typical dragon is Apaldla of the SwAt river (Ditto, 68). In the time of 
KaSyapa Buddha Apaldla was a weaver of spells named Gangi, Gangi’s spells kept 
the dragons quiet and saved the crops, But the people were.thankless and paid no tithes. 
May Ibe born a dragon, cursed Gangi, poisonous and ruinous. He was born the 
dragon of the Swt valley, Apald4la, who belehed forth a salt stream and burned the 
crops. The ruin of the fair and pious valley of Sw4t reached Sakya’s (Buddha’s) 
ears, Hepassed to Mangala and beat the mountain side with Indra’s mace. Apaldla 
came forth was lectured and converted. He agreed to do no more mischief on 
condition that once in twelve years he might ruin the crops. (Ditto, 122.) In a lake 
about seven miles west of TakshaSila, a spot dear to the exiled Kambojan, lived El4patra 
the Ndgardja, a Bhikshu or ascetic who in a former life had destroyed a tree. When 
the crops wanted rain or fair weather, the Shamans or medicine-men led the people to 
pray at Eldpatra’s tank (page 137). In Kashmir, perhaps the place of halt of the 
Kamboffn in his conquests eastwards, in old times the country was a dragon lake.* 
Madhyantika drove out the waters but left one small part asa house for the Niga 
king (I. 150). What sense have these tales? In a hilly land where the people live in 
valleys the river is at once the most whimsical and the most dangerous force. Few 
seasons pass in which the river does not either damage with its floods or with its 
failure and at times glaciers and landslips stop the entire flow and the valley is 
ruined. So great and so strange an evil asthe complete drying ofa river must be 
the result of some one’s will, of some one’s temper, The Dragon is angry he wants a 
sacrifice, Again the river ponds into a lake, the lake tops the earth bank and rushes 
in @ flood wasting asonly a dragon can waste, For generations after so awful a 
proof of power all doubts regarding dragons are dead. (Compare Drew’s Cashmere 
and Jummoo, 414-421.) In India the Chinese dragon turns intoa cobra. In China 
the cobra is unknown; in India than the cobra no power is more dreaded. How can 
the mighty unwieldy dragon be the little silent cobra. How not ? Can the dragon be 
worshipful if he is unable to change hisshape. To the spirit not to the form is worship 
due. Again the worshipped dragon becomes the guardian, The great earth Bodhi- 
sattva transforms himself into a Nagaraja and dwells in lake Anavatapta whose flow 
of cool water enriches the world (Buddhist Records, Il. 11). Ina fanein Swdt Buddha 
takes the form of a dragon and the people live on him (125). A pestilence wasted Swat. 
Buddha becomes the-serpent Suma, all who taste his flesh are healed of the plague (126), 
A Naga maiden, who for her sins has been born in serpent shape and lives in a pool, 
loves Buddha who was then a Sakya chief. Buddha’s merit regains for the girl her lost 
human form. He goes into the pool slays the girl’s snake-kin and marries her. Not even 
by marriage with the S’akya is her serpent spirit driven out of the maiden. At night from 
her head issues a nine-crested Naga, S’akya strikes off the nine crests and ever since 


that blow the royal family has suffered from headaches (132). This last tale shows how ” 


Buddhism works on the coarser and fiercer tribes who accept its teaching. The converts 
rise to be men though a snake-head may peep out to show that not.all of the old leaven is 
dead. In other stories Buddha as the sacramental snake shows the moral advance in 
Buddhism from fiend to guardian worship. The rest of the tales illustrate the corre- 
sponding intellectual progress from force worship to man, that is mind, worship. The water 
force sometimes kindly and enriching sometimes fierce and wasting becomes a 
Bodhisattva always kindly though his goodwill may have to give way to the rage of evil 
powers. So Brahmanism turns Narayana the sea into Siva or Somndth the sea ruler, 
In this as in other phases religion passes from the worship of the forces of Nature to 
which in his beginnings man has to bow to the worship of Man or conscious Mind 
whose growth in skill and in knowledge has made him the Lord of the forces. These 
higher ideals are to a great extent a veneer. The Buddhist evangelist may dry the lake ; 
he is careful to leave a pool for the Nagaraja. In times of trouble among the fierce 
struggles of pioneers and settlers the spirit of Buddha withdraws and leaves the empty 
shrine to the earlier and the more immortal spirit of Force, the Nagaraja who has lived 
on in the pool which for the sake of peace Buddha refrained from drying. 


* Kashwir has still a trace of Gandhéra. Compare (Ency. Brit, Art, Kashmir 
page 13; The races of Kashmir are Gandhiras, Khasas, and Daradas. 
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worshipping Nagas and Takkas of the Kamaon and Garhwal hills. the 
Dragon was the chief object of worship. ‘Temple remains show that the 
seventh and eighth century rulers of Kashmir, with a knowledge of classic . 
architecture probably brought from beyond the Indus were Naga worship- 
pers.!. The fact that the ninth century revision of religion in ‘Tibet came 
mainly from Kashmir and that amoug the eighteen chief gods of the 
reformed faith the g-eat Serpent had a place favours the view that 
through Tibet passed the scheme and the classic details of the Kashmir 
Naga temples which in gveater wealth and splendour are repeated in. 
the Nakhonwat of Angkor in Cambodia? It is true that the dedication 
of the gveat temple to Naga worship before the Siamese priests filled it 
with statues of Buddha is questioned both by Licut. Garnier and by Sir 
H. Yule. In spite of this objection and thongh some of the series 
have been Baddhist from the ficst, it is diflicult to refuse aeceptauce 
to Mr. Fergusson’s conclusions that in the great Nakhon, all traces of 
Buddhism are additions. The local conditiors and the worshipful Tale 
Sap lake favour this conclusion. What holier dragon site can be rmagined 
than the great lake Tale Sap, 100 miles by 30, joined to the rivet Mekong 
by a huge natural channel which of itself emptics the lake in the dry 
season and refills it during the rains giving a water harvest of fisheas well 
as a land harvest of grain. - What more typical work of the dragon as 
guardian watcr lord. Again not far off betwen Angkor and Yunnan was 
the hcad-quarters of the dragon as the unsquared fiend. In Carrajan ten 
days west of the city of Yachi Marco Polo (a.p. 1290) found a land of 
stiakes and great serpents ten paces im length with very great heads, 
eyes biggcr than a loat of bread, mouths garnished with pointed teeth able 
to swallow a man whole, two fore-legs with claws for feet and bodies 
equal in bulk to a great cask. He adds: ‘ These serpents devour the cubs 
of lions and bears without the sire and dam being able to prevent it. Indeed 
if they catch the big ones they devour them too: no one can make any 
resistance. Every inan and beast stands in fcar and trembling of them.’ 
Even in these fiend dvagous was the sacramental guardian elemeit. The 
gall from their inside healed the bite of a mad dog, delivered a woman iv 
hard labour, and cured itch or it might be worse. Moreover, he concludes, 
the flesh of these serpents is excellent eating and toothsome.4 








1 Mr. Fergusson (Architecture, 219) places the Kdshmir temples between A.D, 600 and 
1200 and allots Miriand the greatest tu about A.p, 750, The classical element, he 
says, cannot be mistaken. The shafts are fluted Grecian Doric probably taken from the 
Gandhdra monasteries ef the fourth and tifth centuries, Fergusson was satisfied (Ditto, 
YoY) that the religion of the builders of the Kashmir temples was Niga worship. In 
Cambodia the Bradhmag yemains were like those of Java ( Ditto, 667). But the connection 
between the Nakhonwat series and the Ktshmir temples was unmistakeable (Ditto, 297, 
665). Naga worship was the object of both (Ditto, 677-679). Imperfect information 
forced Fergusson to date the Nakhonwat not earlier than the thirteenth century (Ditto, 660, 
679), The evidence of the inseriptions which (J. As. Ser. VI. Tom, XIX. page 190) brings 
back the date of this the latest of a long series of temples to the ninth and tenth centuries 
adds greatly to the probability of some direct connection between the builders of the 
Martand shrine in Kashmir and of the great Nakhonwat temple at Angkor, 

2 Ency. Brit, Art, Tibet, 344, 3 Ency, Brit. Art? Cambodia, 

“Yule’s Marco Polo, I. 45, 47, ° 
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Tnx earliest Arab reference to Gujarat is by the merchant Sulaim&n 2 a.p. 
851 (a.H. 237). Other Arab accounts follow up to a.D. 1263, a period of 


over four centuries. Sulaiman describes Jurz or Gujarat as bordering on ’ 


the kingdom of the Balhara (4.D. 743-974.) and as forming a tongue of 
vland, rich in horses and camels and said to have “mines of gold and 


ailver, exchanges being carried on by means of these metals in dust.” . 


Al Biladuri? (4.p. 892) states that the first Islamic expedition to India 
was the one despatched against Tdng* (Thana) by Usman, son of Al-Agi 
the Thakafi, who in the fifteenth year of the Hijrah (a.p. 636) was appointed 
governor of Bahrein and Uman (the Persian Gulf) by the second Khalifah 
Umar, the son of Khattéb. On the return of the expedition, in reply to 
his governor’s despatch, the Khalifah Umar is said to have written :> “Oh 
brother of Thakif, thou hast placed the worm in the wood, but by Allah, had 
any of.my men been slain, I would have taken an equal number from thy 
tribe.” In spite of this threat Usman’s brother Hakam, who was deputed 


by the governor to the charge of Bahrein, despatched a force to Bariz® , 


(Broach). Al Bildduri does not record the result of this expedition, but 





¢ 


1 Contributed by Khan Séheb Fazlull4h Lutfullah Farfdi of Surat. 

? This account which is in two parts is named Silsilat-ut-Tawdrikh, that is the Chain 
of History. The first part was written in A.p, 851-52 by Sulaimdn and has the advantage 
of being the work of a traveller who himself knew the countries he describes. The 
second part was written by Abu Zeid-al-Hasan of Sirf on the Persian Gulf about sixty 
years after Sulaimdn’s account, Though Abu Zeid never visited India, he made it his 
business to read and question travellers who had been in India. Abul Hasan-el-Mastdi 
(A.D. 915-943) who met him at Basrah is said to have imparted to and derived much 
information from Abu Zeid. Sir Henry Elitot’s History of India, I. 2. 

3 Ahmed bin Yahy4, surnamed Abu Jadfar and called Bilddari or Bildzuri from his 
addiction to the electuary of the Malacca bean (bildzur yok ) or anacardium, lived about 
the middle of the ninth century of the Christian era at the court of Al-Mutawakkil the 
Abbasi, as an instructor to one of the royal princes, He died AH. 279 (a.D. 892-93), 
His work is styled the Futth-ul-Buldin The Conquest of Countries. He did not visit 
Sindh, but was in personal communication with men who had travelled far and wide, 

4 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I, 115-116, 

* The reason of Umar’s dislike for India is described by Al Mastidi (Murtj Arabic Text, 
Cairo Edition, III. 166-171), to have originated from the description of the country by 


a philosopher to whom Umar had referred on the first spread of Isl4m in his reign. The - 


philosopher said: India is a distant and remote land peopled by rebellious infidels, 
Immediately after the battle of Kadesiah (4.D.636) when sending out Utbah, his first 
governor to the newly-founded camp-town of Basrah Umar is reported to have said : 
Yam sending thee to tye land of Al-Hind (India) as governor. Remember it is a 
field of the fields of the enemy. The third Khalifah Usman (A.D. 643 -655) ordered 
his governor of Ir4k to depute a special officer to visit India and wait upon the 
Khalifah to report his opinion of that country. His report of India was not 
encouraging. He said : Its water is scarce, its fruits are poor, and its robbers bold. If 
the troops sent there are few they will beslain ; if many they will starve. (Al-Bildduriin 
Elliot, I. 116.) 6 Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, I, 116. 
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mentions more successful one to Debal at the mouth of the Indus sent 
-by Hakam under the’ command of his brother Mughaira. On the death 
of his uncle Al-Hajjaj (4.p. 714; 3. 95) Mahammad the son of Kasim 
the Arab conqueror of Sindh, is said to have made peace with the inhabit- 
ants of Surast or Kathidvad with whom he states the people of Batia} 
‘that is Bet to the north of Dwarka werethen at war. Al Bildduri describes 
; the Badtia men as Meds seafarers and pirates. In the reign of Hisham 
(aD. 724) Junnaid, son of Abdur Rahman Al Murri, who was appointed to 
the frontier of Sindh is stated to haye conquered Jurz (Gujarat) and 


%- Baris (Broach).2 A more permanent result followed a great expedition 
, from Manstrah in Sindh. This result was the overthrow, from which it 
~“Hever recovered, of the great seaport and capital of Vala or Valabhi$ 


Al Bildduri’s next mention* of Gujarat is m connection with the conquest 
of Sind4n in Kachh and the founding there of a Jém4 mosque by Fazl, son 
of Mahan in the reign of the Abbasi Khalifah Al Mamtin (a.p. 813 -833) 
the son of the famous Hartn-ur-Rashid. After Fazl’s death his son 
Muhammad sailed with sixty vessels against the Meds of Hind, captured 


‘ Mali> apparently Malia in north KAthidvad after a great slaughter of the. 


Meds and returned to Sinddn. 


The dissension between Muhammad and his brother Mahin, who in 
Muhammad’s absence had usurped his authority at Sindan, re-established 
the power of the Hindus. The Hindus however, adds Al Builadum, 
spared the assembly mosque in which for long the Musalmans used to 


_ offer their Friday prayers.° Ibni Khurdédbah (a.p. 912 ; 4.300) erroneously 


enumerates Baérfh and Sind4n (Broach and Sind4n) as cities of Sindh.’ 
' The king of Juzr he describes as the-fourth Indian sovereign. According 
to Al Mastidi® (a.p. 915) the country of the Balh4ras or Rashtrakttas (a.p. 
743-974), which is also called the country of Kumkar (Konkan), is open 
-on one side to the attacks of the king of Juzr (Gujarat) a prince owning 
many horses and camels and troops who does not think any king on earth 
equal to him except the king of Babal (Babylon). He prides himself and 
holds himself high above all other kings and owns many elephants, but 
_ hates Musalméns. His country is on a tongue of land, and there are gold 
and silver mines in it, in which trade is carried on. Al Istakhri® (a. 340; 
a.D. 951) gives an itinerary in which he shows the distance between 





.) Sir H, Elliot (Hist. of India) transliterates this as Basia, But neither Basea nor 
his other supposition (Note 4 Ditto) Budhka seem to have any sense. The original is 
probably Batiah, a form in which other Arab historians and geographers also allude to 
Baet, the residence of the notorious Bawerij who are referred to a little farther on as 
seafarers 4nd pirates. Ditto, I. 123, 

“This important expedition extended to Ujjain. Details Above page 109 and 
also under Bhinmal, Raids by sea from Sindh were repeated in a.D. 758, 760, 755, and 
perhaps A.D. 830, Reinaud’s Fragments, 212. See Above Bhagv4nlal’z Early History 
page 96 note 3. Details Above pages 94-96. 

4 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, Fr. 129. 

* Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I, 129) calls it Kallari though (Ditto note 3) be 
says the text has MAli. 6 Sir H. Elliot’s History of India T. 29. 

- ‘Ibni Khurd4dbah a Masalman of Magian descent as his name signifies, died H. 300 - 
reid aN held high office under the Abb4si Khalifahs at Baghdad (Elliot’s History 
la, . e *. 

? Abul Hasan Al Masudi, a native of Baghddd, who visited India about A.p. 915 and 
wrote his “ Meadows of Gold” (Murtij-uz-zahab) abont a.p, 950-51 and died a.p. 956 
in Egypt. (Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 23-25.) ; 
ica Al Istakhri, a native (as his cognomen sfgnifies) of Persepolis who 
vate jtbout the middle of the tenth century and wrote his Book of Climes (Kitabul 

m) about A.H. 340 (A.D, 951), Elliot’s History of India, I, 26. . 
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Mansurah and Kamhal! (Anhilwéra) to be eight days’ jotrney ; from: Appendix V. 
Kimhal to Kambd4ya (Cambay) four days; from Kambaya to the sea ARAB 

' about two farasangs that is between seven and eight miles*?; from Kam- RereRkNces, 
baya to Surabiya® perhaps Surabdra the Surat river mouth which is half —_a.p, 851 - 1350. 
a furasang (between 14 and two miles) from the aga, about four days: 
He places five days between Surabaya (Surat) and Sinddén (St. John 
near Daman) and a like distance between Sindén and Saimur (Chewal 
or Cheul) thirty miles south of Bombay. Ibni Haukal+ (a. 366; a.D. 976) 
enumerates (F4mhal)*® (Anhilwara), Kambaya (Cambay), Surbdréh “ 
(Surat), Sind4n (Daman), and Saimur (Cheul) as cities of Al Hind , 
(India), as opposed to As Sindh or the Indus valley. From Kambaya to. 

’ Saimur, he writes, is the land of the Balhdéra, which is in the possession 

’ of several kings.’ Ibni Haukal describes the land between Kamhal 
(Auhilwéra) and Kamb4ya (Cambay), and Bania three days’ journey 
from Manstrah as desert,® and -between Kambiya and Saimir as thickly 
covered with villages. Al Birdni,® in his famous Indica about a.p. 1030-31 
writes: From Kanauj, travelling south-west you come to Asi, a distance 
of eighteen farsakhs that is of seventy two miles; to Sahiva 17 farsakhs 
or sixty-eight miles; to Chandra 18 farsakks or seventy-two miles; to / 
. Rajauri fifteen farsakhs or sixty miles; and to Nardna (near Jaipur) the 
former capital of Gujarat, 18 farsakhs or seventy-two miles. Ndrana he- 
adds ‘was destroyed and the capital transferred to another town on the 
frontier. From Nardna ata distance of 60 farsakhs or 240 miles. south- 
west lies Anhilwara, and thence to Somnath on the sea is fifty farsakhs 
or 200 miles. From Anhilwdra, passing south is Lardes with its capitals : 
Bihrnuch (Broach). and Rahanjur" (Randir) forty-two farsakhs (168 





1 See Appendix A. Volume I. Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India. 

2 Elliot’s History of India, 394, where Sir Henry Elliot calculates a parsang or 
Jfarsang (Arabic farsakh) to be 34 miles. Al Biruni, however, counts four krof or miles 
toa farsakh, Sachan’s Al Birtni Arabic Text, chapter 18 page 97. 

3 Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 403) locates Surabaya somewhere-near Surat, 
The mouth of the TApti is still known in Surat gs the Bara, * 

4Tbni Haukal (Muhammad Abul Ka4sim) a native of Baghdad, left that city ‘in 
H. 331 (a.p. 843), returned to it H. 358 (a.p. 968), and finished his work about H. 366 
(A.D, 976). % Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 31, > Elliot, 1.34, 

6 bir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 363) correctly takes Famhal to be a mis- 
reading for Anhal that is Anhilwdra. Al Birtini (a.p, 970-1039) uses the name 
Anhilwara without any Arab peculiarity of transliteration or pronunciation. Sachau’s 
Arabic Text, 100, Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh century) styles Anhilwdra 
“ Nahrwara” (Elliot, I, 84) an equally well known name, 

7 Sir Henry Eiliot’s History of India, I. 34. 

8M. Gildemeister’s Latin translation of Ibni Haukal’s Ashkdl-ul-Bila4d (Sir Henry 
Elliét’s History of India, I. 39). 

® Abu Bihdn Al Birtini was a native of Balkh in Central Asia. He accompanied 
Mahnidd of Ghazni to India in his expeditions and acquired an accurate knowledge of 
Sanskrit. His acquaintance with this language and Greek and his love of enquiry and 
research together with his fairness and impartiality, make his Indica a most valuable 
contribution to our information on India in the end of the tenth and beginning of the 
eleventh centuries. He finished his work after the death of his patron in a.p. 1030-31. 
See Sachau’s Preface to the Arabic Text of the Indica, ix, 

10 Al Birdni makes his farsakh of four miles. Sachati’s Arabic Text, 97, 

‘} Sir Henry Elliot’s translation and transliteration of Rahanjir (History of India, 
I, 61) are, be it said with all respect to the memory of ‘that great scholar, inaccurate, 
He cannot make anything of the word (note 3) while in the Arabic Text of Sachau (page 
100) the first letter is a plain yur and not y=d, From the context also the aucient 


town of Rindir seems to be meant, It is plainly written ( Jai y) Rahanjir and is 
very likely the copyist’s mistake for the very similar form Jo) or Réhandir, 


. 
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miles}. These he estates are on the shore of the sea to the east of Tana 
(the modern Thana).! After describing the coast of Makran till its 
reaches Debal? (Karachi or Thatta) Abu Rihdn comes to the coast of 
Kachh® and Somnath, the population of which he calls the Bawéarij 
because, he says, they commit their piratica]l depredations in boats called 
Baira.* He gives the distance® between Debal (Kardéchi or Thatta) arid 
Kachh the country that yields mukl (gum or myrrh) ® and bdédrud (balm) 
as six farsakhs (24 miles) ; to Somnath (from Debal) fourteen (56 miles) ; 
to Kambaya thirty (129 miles) ; to As4wal the site of Ahmedabad (from 
Cambay) two days’ journey ; to Bahréj (Broach) (from Debal)? thirty, to 


’ Sinddén or St. John (from Debal) fifty; to Subéra (Sopara) from Sinddén 


six?; to T4na (from Sopdra) -five.: Rashid-ad-din in his transkation - 
(4.p. 1810) of Al Birani (4.v. 970-1031) states® that beyond Gujarat 
are Konkan and Tana. He calls Tanah the chief town of the Konkans 
aud mentions the forest ‘Of the Dapgseas the habitat of the sharva an 
animal resembling the buffalo, but larger than a rhinoceros, with a 
small trunk and ‘two big horns with which it attacks and destroys the 
elephant. . Al Idrisi,!° writing about the end of the eleventh century 
but with tenth century materials, places}! in the seventh section of the 
second climate, the Gujarat towns of Mamhal (Anhilwdra), Kambdga 
(Cambay), Subdra (apparently Surabdéra or Surat), Sinddn ? (Sanjan in 
Théna), and Saimtr (Chewal or Cheul). He adds, probably quoting 
from Al Jauhari (A.D. 950), that Nahrwdra is governed by a great prince 
who bears the title of Balhara who owns the whole country from 
Nahrwara to Saimtr. He ranks the king of Juzr fourth among Indian 
potentates. The country from Debal to Kambdya (Karachi to Cambay) 


be describes !° as “‘ nothing but a marine strand without habitations and 


almost without water; and impassable for travellers.” 14 The situation of 
Mamhal (Anhilwdra) he gives as between Sindh and Hind. He notices 
the Meds as Mands” grazing their flocks to within a short distance of 





1 Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Birtini, 98 and Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, J, 61. 

-? Elphinstone’s History of India, Book V. Chapter I. 263 Note 25 (John Murray’s 1849 
Edition) on the authority of Captain Mac Murdo and Captain Alexander Burnes inclines 
to the opinion that Debal was somewhere near the site of the modern Kardchi. 

: ore Elljot’s History of India, I, 65, achau’s Text of Al Birtini, chapter 18 
page 102, 

* Al Bilddari uses the word Barija for a strong built war vessel, Sir Henry Elliot 
derives the word fromthe Arabic and gives an interesting nute on the subject in his 
Appendix I, 539. The word is still used in Hindustani as bedu ( | 343 ) to signify a 
boat or bark. ® Sachau’s Arabic Text, 102, : 

* According to Richardson (Arabic Dictionary voce 4" myrrh) though rendered 
gum by all translators, According to the Makhzan the word muki (Urda gughal) 
is Balsamodendron and Bédrud the corruption of Biéruz (Urdu bireza) is balsam or 
bezoar, 7 Sachau’s Arabic Text page 99 chapter 18, 

* After giving the distances in days or journeys the Text (page 102 Sachau’s Text of 
Al Birtini) does not particularise the distances of the places that follow in journeys or 
JSarsakhs. * Elliot’s History of India, I. 67, 

® Abu Abdallah Muhammad Al Idrisi, a native of Ceuta in Morocco and descended 
from the royal family of the Idrisis of that country, settled at the court of Roger II. 
of Sicily, where and at_ whose desire he wrote his book The Nuzhat-ul-Mushtak or The’ 
Seeker's Delight. Elliot’s History of India, I, 74. Almost all Al Idrisi’s special informa- 
tion regarding Sindh and Western India is from Al-Jauhari governor of Khurasdn 
(4.D. 892-999), whose knowledge of Sindh and the Indus valley is unusually complete 
ent accurate, Compare Reinaud’s Abulfeda, Ixiii. 

He oe Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 77. 

; aes. pepaungt Il. 69, '3 Elliot’s History of India, I. 76, 

ots History of India, I, 79, % Elliot’s History of India, I. 79, 
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Mimhal (Anhilwéra). He speaks of Mimhal, Kambiya, Subdra (pro- Appendix V. 
bably Surabdéra or Surat), Sindan, and Saimér as countries of Hind rere 
(India) touching upon Sindh.! He describes MAmhal asa frontiertown, § ReyereNces, 
numbered by some among the cities of Sindh, and he classifies Aubkin, _a.p, 851 - 1360. 
V, Mand, Kulémmali (Quilon),? and Sinddn (Sandhénin Kachh) as maritime 
islands. Among the numerous towns of India are M4mhal (Anhilwdra),’ 
Kamb4ya (Cambay), Subara, AsAwal (Ahmed4béd), Jandwal (Chunval), 
Sinddn,-Saimir, Jandur* (Randir), Sandur (apparently a repetition of 
Randir), and Rimala (perhaps the south Panjab). He speaks of Kalbata, 
Augasht, Nahrwara (Anhilwdra), and Lahawar (Lahori Bandar) as in 
the desert®. of Kambaya. -Of the three Subdéra (Surabdra or Surat), © 
Sindén (the Thana Sanjdn), and Saimur (Cheul), he says Saimtr alone 
belongs to the Balhdra, whose kingdom, he adds, is large,. well-peopled, . 
commercial, and fertile. Near Subdra (apparently Surabdra) he locates 
small islands which he styles Bara where, he adds, cocoanuts and the 
costus grow.’ East of Sindan, due to a confusion between Sandhan in 
Kachh and Sanj4n in Thana, he places another island bearing the same 
name as the port and under the same government as the mainland, 
highly cultivated and producing the cocoa palm the bamboo and the cane. 
Five miles by sea from Kuldmmali lies another island called “Maéli, an 
elevated plateau, but not hilly, and covered with vegetation. The mention 
of the pepper vine suggests that Al Idrisi has wandered to the Malabar , 
Coast. In the eighth section of the second clime Al Idrisi places Barih - 
’ (Broach), Sartdapir (apparently Goa), Tana (Th4na), Kandérina 
_ (Gandhar, north of Broach), Jirbétan a town mentioned by Al Idrisi as - 
the nearest in a voyage from Ceylon to the continent of India on that ; 
continent. It is described as a populous town on a river supplying rice 
and grain to Ceylon,8 Kalkayan, Luluwa, Kanja, and Samandiran, and 
in the interior Dulaka (Dholka), Janw4l (Chunval or Viramgém), and - 
Nahrwar (Anhilwara).® Opposite the sea-port of Barah <Broach), Al _“ 
Idrisi places an island called Mullan, producing large quantities of pepper. 
Al Idrisi describes the port of Baérth (Broach) as accessible to ships from 
China and Sindh. The distance from Bdrah to Saimtr he puts at two! 
days journey, and that between Barth and Nahrwara (Anhilwdra) at 
eight days through a flat country travelled over in wheeled carriages _ 
* drawn by oxen, which he adds fornished theonly mode for the con- 
veyance also of merchandise. He locates the towns of Dilaka and Hanawal 


~ 





? Elliot’s History of India, I. 84. 

2 The details of Kuldmmali given by Al Kazwfni (4.D. 1263 - 1275) seem to show it is 
Quilon on the Malabér Coast, When a ruler diel his successor was always chosen 
from China. 

5 Elliot (I. 363-364) on the authority of Al Istakhri thinks that all the names Amhal, e 
Famhal, Kimhal, and Mainhal are faulty readings of Anhal (Anhil)wara owing to irre- 
gularity in the position or absence of diacritical points, . 

4 This is probably Rander, avery natural Arab corruption, Instance Al Birini’s 
Ranjhur. See page 507 note 11 and page 520. 

5 RumAla is mentioned at pages 14, 87, 92 and 93 volume I. of Elliot. Itis first men- 
tioned (page 14) by Ibni Khurdddbah (a.p. 912) as one of the countriesof Sindh. It is 
next mentioned by Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh century according to Elliot, I. 74) as 
one of the places of the eighth section describing the coast of India, but is mentioned 
along with Nahrwira, Kandh4r, and Kalbata (?). At page 92 (Ditto) the same writer 
(Idrisi) says that Kalbata and Ramla are on the borders of the desert which separates 
Maltin from Sijistan. Again at page 93 (Ditto) Idrisi gives the distance between Kalbata 
and Rumdla as a distance of three days, 

6 Elliot’s History of India, I. 84, 7 Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, I. 85, 

8 Elliot, I. 90-93. ® Féliot’s History of India, I. 89, j 
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“Appendix V. or Jandwal (Chunwal or Jhdlawar) with As4wal (Ahmedabdd) between 
aaa “Barth and Nahrwara. He represents all three of these towns to be 
Rererencrs, centres of a considerable trade, and among their products mentions the 
A.D, 851~1350. bamboo and the cocoanut. From Barth to Sand4bar (that is Goa), a 
commercial town with fine houses and rich bazdrs situated on a great gulf 
where ships cast anchor, the distance along the coast given by Al Idrisi is 
four-days. Al Kazwini! writing about the middle of the thirteenth century 
a.p. 1263-1275, but mainly from information of the tenth century notes 
Saimir (Cheul) “acity of Hind near the. confines of Sindh” with its hand- 
some people of Turkish extraction worshippers of fire having their own 
fire-temples. Al Kazwini (a.p. 1230) dwells at length on the wonders 
of Somnath and itstemple. He calls it a celebrated city of India situated 
on the shore of the sea and washed by its waves. Among its wonders 
is Somnath, an idol hung in space resting on nothing. In Somnath he 
says Hindus assemble -by the ten thousand at lunar eclipses, believing 
that the souls of men meet there after separation from the body and that 
at the will of the idol they are re-born into other animals, The two 
centuries since its destruction by the idol-breaker of Ghaznah had restored , 
Somnath to its ancient prosperity. He conclndes his account of Somnath 
by telling how Mahmiid ascertaitied that the chief idol was of iron and its 
canopy a@ loadstone and how by removing one of the walls the idol fell ta 
the ground. 


Rivers. Regarding the rivers and streams of Gujardt the Arab writers are 
~ almost completely silent. The first reference to rivers is*in Al Mastdi 

(4.D. 944) who in an oddly puzzled passage says :? “On the Larwi Sea 
(Cambay and Cheul) great rivers run from the south whilst all the 
rivers of the world except the Nile of the Egypt, the Mehran (Indus) 
of Sindh, and a few others flow from the north.” A] Birtni 
(a.D. 970 - 1030) states that between the drainage areas of the Sarsut and 
the Ganges is the valley of the river Narmaza? which comes from the 
eastern mountains and flows south-west till it falls into the sea near 
Bahrtch about 180 miles (60 yojanas) east of Somnath. Another river 
the Sarsut (Sarasvati) he rightly describes as falling into the sea an 
_ arrowshot to the east of Somnath. He further mentions the Tabi 
(Tapti) from the Vindu or Vindhya hills and the Timbra Bayani or 
copper-coloured, apparently also the Tépti, as coming from Malwa. In 
addition he refers to the Mahindri or Mahi and the Sarusa apparently 


¢ 


ne Ee ee ee ee 


1 Zakariah Ibni Muhammad Al Kazwini, a native of Kazwin (Kasbin) in Persia, 
wrote his Asdr-ul-Bildd or “ Signs or Monuments of Countries” about A.#. 661 (a,D. 1263) 
compiliog it chiefly from the writings of Al Istakbri (A.p. 961) and Ibni Haukal (.p. 
976). He also frequently quotes Miedr bin Muhalhil, a traveller who (a.D. 942) visited 

r India and China, Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 94. 

? Barbier De Meynard’s Text of Al Mastidi’s Les Prairies D’Or, I. 382, 

3 Sir Henry-Elliot misreads Tamraz for Al Birtni’s Arabic form of Narmaza. He 
says: It comes from the city of Tamraz and the, eastern hills ; it has a south-easterly 
course till it falls into the sea near Bahruch abont 60 yojanas to the east of Somnath. 
The literal translation of the text of Al Birtini (see Sachau’s Al Birdni’s India, 130) is 
that given above, It is hard to believe that the securate Al Bfrtini while in one place . 
(see Sachau’s Text, 99) giving the name of the Narbada faultlessly, should in another 
place fall into the error of tracing it from Tirmiz a city of Central Asia, A com- 
parison of Eliiot’s version with the text seta the difficulty at rest, Compare Sir Henry 
Elliot’s History of India, I, 49 and note 3 ditto and Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Birdni, 
130 chapter 25, . 
Peete Fachau’s A] Birtni with Sir Henry Elliot, 1 49, who is silent as to the 

@. 
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Sarasvati perhaps meant for the Sibarmati. _Al Idrfsi_(a.p. 1100) is the Appendix V. 
only other Arab writer who names any of the Gujarat. rivers. As usual ARAB ; 
he is confused, describing Dulka (Dholka) as standing.on the bank of a REFERENCES, 
’ river flowing into the sea which forms an estuary or gulf on the east of —.D. 851-1330. 
which stands the town of Baérdh (Broach).! . 5 
The Arab writers record the following details of twenty-two leading ee 
towns : : ; me a . 
Anahalva'da (Amuat, Fiuaan, Kimuat, Kimonun, Miuuun, Nan- Towns. 
wira, Nagkwita). Al Istakhri (a.340; 4.D.951) mentions Amhal Famhal = Anahalodda, . 
and Kémhal, Ibni Haukal (a,.p. 976) Famhal Kamhal and K4muhal, and 
Al Idrisi(end of the eleventh century) Mamhtl. That these are perversions 
of one name and that this town stood on the border of ‘Hind’ or Gujarat 
(in contradistinction-to Sindh) the position given to cach by the Arab ,/ 
geographers? places beyond question. Al Istakhri (4.p. 951) alone calls 
the place by the name of Amhal-which he mentions? as one of the chief 
cities of ‘Hind.’ Later he gives the name of Faémhal to a place forming 
the northern border of ‘‘ Hind”’, as all beyond it as far as Makran belongs 
to Sindh. “Again a little later he describes K4mhal as a town eight 
days from Manstrah and four days from Kambdya, thus making Kémhal 
the first Gujar4t town on the road from Manstirah about seventy miles 
north of Haidar4bad in Sindh to Gujarat, Ibni Hanukal (4.p. 968-976) | 
in his Ashkdl-ul-Bilad gives FAmhal in his text and Kémhal in his map 
and again while'referring* to the desert between Makran and Famhal as 
the home of the Meds, he styles it: Kamhal. Once more he refers to | - 
Fimhal as a strong and ‘great city, containing a Jam4 or Assentbly~ . l 
Mosque ; a little later? he calls it Kamuhul and places it eight days from 
Manstrah and four_fromi Kambdya. He afterwards contradicts himself 
by making Mansirab two days” journey from ‘ K4muhul,’ but this is an 
obvious error’ Al Birtini (4.v. 970-1039) notices Anhilwdéra and doés 
not recognize any other form.? Ai Idrisi(end of the eleventh century) ° 
adopts no form but Mamhal referring to it as one of the towns of the 
second climate! on the confines of a desert between Sindh and “Hind” * 
(India or- Gujarat) the home of the sheep-grazing and horse and camel- 
breeding Meds," as.a place numbered by some among the cities- of Hind, 
(Gujarat) by others as one of the cities of Sindh situated at the extremity ~ 
of the desert which stretches between Kambdya, Debal, and Banial? ” 
gain he describes Mémhal as a town of moderate importance on the 
‘route “from Sindh to India,” a place of little trade, producing small 
quantities of fruit but numerous flocks, nine days from Manstrah through ® 
Bania and five from Kambaya. Al Idrisi (quoting from tenth century 





1 See Ahmedabad Gazetteer, IV, 338 ; also Elliot’s History of India, I. 356 - 357, 
2 See Appendix Elliot’s History of India, I. 363. : 
3 Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27, ‘ . 
4 Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 
5.Tpni Hankal in Elliot (History of India), I.°32-34, 
6 Tbni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 34-38, Tg 
7 Tbni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I, 39. - 
§ ¥bni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 40, 
® Al Birtini in Elliot (History of India), I, 61. 
20 Al Idrisi in Eliot (History of India), I. 77- 
11 Al Idrfsi in Elliot (History of India), I. 79. 
2 Bania seéms to be a copyist’s error for Bazdna or Ndrdyana. The distances 
agree and the fact that to this day the neighbourhood of Jaipur is noted for its flocks 
of sheep bears additional testimony to the correctness of the supposition, 
® A) Idrisi in Elliot’s History-of India, I. 84. 
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materials) also notices: Nahrwdra as eight days’ journey from Bérih 


ft (Broach) across a flat country a place governed by a prince haying the 
title of the Balhd4ra, a prince with numerous troops and elephants, a place 


frequented by large numbers of Musalm4ns who go there on business.! 
It is remarkable that though Vanardja (4..720-780?) founded 
Anhilwara as early as about 4.D.750 no Arab geographer refers to the 
capital under any of the many forms into which its name was twisted 
before Al Istakhri in A.D. 951. At first Anhilwd4ra may have been a 


* small place but before the tenth century it ought to’ have been large 


} 


enough to attract the notice of Ioni Khurdadbah (4.p, 912) and Al Mastdi 
(4.).915). In the eleventh century the Musalman historians of Mahmad’s 
reign are profuse in-their” references to Anhilwdra. According to 
Varishtah? after the capture of Anhilwd4ra and the destruction of 
Somnath (a. 414; a.p. 1025) Mahmid was anxious to make Anhiiwdra 
his capital especially as_it had mines of gold and as Singaldip (Ceylon) 
rich in rubies was one of its dependencies. Mahmid was dissuaded from 
the project by his ministers? But two mosques in the town of Pattan 
remain to show Mahmiid’s fondness for the city. The next Mnhammadan 
reference to Anhilwdra is by Nir-ud-din Muhammad U’fi, who lived in the 
reign of Shams-ud-din Altamsh (4.p.1211).4 In his Romance of History 
U'fi refers to Anhilwara as the capital of that Jai Raj, who on receiving 
the complaint of a poor Musalman preacher of Cambay, whose mosque 
the Hindus instigated the fire-worshippers of the place to destroy, left 
the capital alone on a fleet dromedary and returning after personal enquiry 
at Cambay summoned the complainant and ordered the chief men of the 
infidels to be punished andthe Musalmén mosque to be rebuilt at their 
expense.5 

The Jémi-il-Hikéydt of Muhammad U’fi alludes® to the defeat of Sultan 
Shah4b-ud-din or Muhammad bin Sdm, usually styled Muhammad Ghori, 
at the hands of Mélard4ja II. of Anahilavdda in a.D. 1178. And the Tajal 


+ Madsir? describes how in A.D.1297 the Musalmdns under Kutb-ud-din 


v 


Aibak retrieved the honour of their arms by the defeat of Karan and his 
flight from Anhilwaéra. This account refers to Gujarét as “a country 
full of rivers anda separate region of the world.” It also notices that 
‘Sultan Nadsir-ud-din Kabachah (a.p.1246-1266) deputed his general 
Khadskhan from Debal to attack Nahrwala and that Khaskhan brought 
back many captives and much spoil. After the conquest of Gujarat, in 
A.D. 1300 Sultan Ald-ud-din Khilji despatched Ulughkhdn (that is the 
Great Khan commonly styled Alfkhdn) to destroy the idol-temple of 
Somnath. This was done and the largest idol was sent to Ald-ud-din® 


Asa'wal. Abi Rihdn Al BirGni is the first (A.D. 970- 1039) of Arab 
geographers to mention Aséwal the site of Ahmedabad which he correctly 





1 Al Idrisi in Elliot’s History of India, I. 9, The Balhdras or Rashtrakitas lost their 
power in a.p, 974. The only explanation of Idrisi’s (a.p. 1100) Balhdras at Anhilwdra 
is that Idrisi is quoting from Al Birtini a.p, 950. 

? Farishtah Persian Text Lithographed Bombay Edition, I. 57, 

$ Farishtah Persian Text Lithographed Bombay Edition, IV. 48. The Rauzat-us-Safa 
states that it was at Somndth the Ghaznavide wanted to fix his capital (IV, 42 Persian 
Text, Lakhnau Edition), Anghilav4da seems more likely, 

* Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, II. 155, 

* The Jémi-fil-Hikdyat in Elliot (History of India), IL, 162. 

6 Elliot’s History of India, IT. 200. 

7 Elliot’s History of India, II. 229-30, 

Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, IIT, 74, 
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places two days journey from Cambay.! The next notice is along with Appendix V. 
Khabirtin (probably Kavi on the left mouth of the Mahi) and near Handwal cca. = 
or Jandwal, apparently Chunval or Viramgim, by Al Idrisi (end of the REFERENORS, 
eleventh century) as a town, populous, commercial, rich, industrious, and _—a.p, 851-1350. 
productive of useful articles.2 He likens Asawal “both in size and Chief Towns, 
condition’ to Dhulaka both being places of good trade. In the early Asdwal, 
fourteenth century (4.D.1325) Zid-ud-din Barni refers to Asdwal as 
the place where Sultan Muhammad Tughlak (4,p.1325-1351) had to pass 
a month in the height of the rains owing to the evil condition to which his 
horses were reduced in marching and countermarching in pursuit of the 
rebel Taghi. In the beginning of the fifteenth century (a.p. 1403-4) the 
Taérikh-i-Mubarak Shahi notices Asawal as the place where Tatarkhan the 
son of Zafarkhdn had basely seized and confined his own father. The 
Mirdt-i-Sikandari also speaks’ of Asawal (a.p. 1403) but with the more 
courtly remark that it was the place where Zafarkhan the grandfather of 
Sultan Ahmad the founder of Ahmedabad, retired. into private life after 
placing his son Tatarkhan on the throne.6 The Mirat-i-Sikandari states 
that the city of Ahmedabad was built? in the immediate vicinity of Asiwal. 
The present village of Asarwa is, under a slightly changed name, probably 
what remains of the old town. : 


Barda. See VaLaBir ; Barda. ~ 


Broach (BAurv’s, Biru’n, Birvu’s) is one of the places first attacked Capital and 

_ by the Muslim Arabs. In the fifteenth year of the Hijrah (4.p. 636) the Port Towns. 

Khalifah Umar appointed Usmdn son of Abdul Asi to Bahrein. Usman Broach. 

sent Hakam to Bahrein and Hakam despatched a fleet to Bardtiz (or — 

Broach).8 Al Biladuri (a.D. 92-93) speaks of Junnaid the son of Abdur 

Rahman Al Murri on his appointment to the frontier of Sindh in the 

Khilafat of Hishim bin Abdal Malik (4.D. 724-743) sending. an expedi- 

tion by land against Barts (Broach)...... +... and overrunning Jurz? 

(Gujarat). Tbni Khurdddbah (4.p.912) enumerates Baérdh among the 

countries of Sindh.“ Broach is next noticed! by Al Birtini (a.p, 970- 

1039) as standing near the estuary of the river Narbada,y as 120 miles Y 

(30) parasangs) from Debal, and as being with Rahanjar (Rander) the 

capital of Lardes. In describing the coasts of the Persian Gulf and the . 


Indian Ocean Al Mastidi (a.c. 915-944) speaks of Broach as ? = Baris : 


adding from which come the famous lance shafts called Bérisi.2 Al 
Idrisi (4.D. 1100) mentions Barth asa large town well-builé of brick - 
and plaster, the inhabitants rich, engaged in trade and ready to enter v 
upon speculations and distant expeditions, a port for vessels coming from 
China and Sindh, being two days’ journey from Saimér (Cheul) aad 
‘eight days from Nahrwara Anhilwdra Pattan. In the fourteenth century 
“(4-p. 1325) Broach is described as in the flames of the insurrection 


Ahmeddbéd. 


me ee 





= 


1Sachau’s Text, 102, 3 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87, 

3 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 88. * Elliot’s History of India, III. 260, 

® Bayley’s Gujarat, 81. © Elliot’s History of India, IV. 39 ; History of Gujarat, 8]. 

7 Bayley’s Gujarat, 90. | ® Al Bildduri (A.D. 892) in Elliot’s History of India, I. 116, 

Al Bildduri (A.D. 892) in Elliot’s History of India, J. 126. Details of this far- 
stretching affliction of Sindh, Kachh, the Chavadds, Chitor, Bhinmal, and Ujjain are 
given above, History 109, 

0 Tpni Khurdadbah in Elliot (History of India), I. 14. 

N Al Birdni in Elliot (History of India, I. 49-66), and Sachau’s Arabic Text, 100. 

12 Barbier DeMeynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 239, 

18 A} Idrisi in Eiliot (History of India), IL 87. 
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caused by the foreign amirs or nobles of the hot-tempered and impolitic 
Muhammad bin Tughlak (4.p. 1325-1351) who visited it in person to quell 
their revolt. Ziduddin Barni the famous annalist of his reign and the 
author of the Tarikh-i-Firtiz Shahi speaks of his deputatiqn to Broach 
by Malik Kabir the future Sultan Firfiz Shah with a letter to the 
Sultan. : 


Cambay (Kampiya, Kampdyat, Kamedyan, Kuampdir.) According 


to Al Istakhri (4.p. 951) Kambaya formed the north boundary of the land 


of the Balhdris.?- Al Istakhri describes it as four days from Kaémbhal 
(Anhilwara) sixteen miles (4 farsangs) from the sea and four days 
from Surabaya probably Surabira or the mouth of the T4pti a term 
which is still in use.3 A?“ “Y £,- “ 15) in speaking! of the ebb and 
flow of the ocean ° » We ft..u He notices that Kambdya 
was famous in Baghdad, as it still is famous in Gujarat, for its shoes. 
These shoes, he says, were made in Kambéya and the -towns about it 
like Sindan (Sanjan in Thana) and Sufdrah (Supdra). He notices that 
when he visited Kambdya in H. 303 (a.p. 913-14) the city was ruled by a 
Brahman of the name of Bania, on behalf of the Balhara. lord of M4nkir 
(Malkhet). He states that this Bania was kind to and held_ friendly 


‘discussions with stranger Musalmans and people of other faiths. He 


gives a pleasing picture of Cambay, on a gulf far broader than the 
estuaries of the Nile, the Euphrates, or the Tigris whose shores were 
covered with villages, estates, and gardens wooded and stocked with 
palm and date groves full of peacocks parrots arid other Indian birds. 


* Between Kambaya and the sea from which this gulf branches was two 


c 


days journey. When, says Al Mastdi, the waters ebb from the gulf 
stretches of sands come to view. One day I saw a dog on one of these 
desert-like stretches of sand The tide began to pour up the gulf and the 
dog hearing it ran for his life to the shore, but the rush was too rapid. The- 
waters overtook and drowned him Al Mastidi speaks of an emerald known 
as the Makkan emerald being carried from Kambéya by Aden to Makkah 
where it found a market. Ibni Hankal (a.p. 968-996) names Kambdya-: 
among the cities of Hind.® In his time there were Jdma or assembly 
mosques in Kambdya, where the precepts of Isl4m were openly taught. 
Among the productions of Kambaya he gives mangoes cocoanuts lemons 
and rice in great plenty and some honey but no date trees.’ He makes 


‘Kambdya four miles (one furasang) from the sea and, four (that is four 


days’ journey) from Subira apparently Surabdra that is Surat. The distance 
to Kémuhul or Anhilwara by some mistake -is shown as four farsangs 
instead of four days’ journey.® Al Birini (a p. 970-1031) places Kambéya 
within the large country of Gujarat (120 miles) (30 farsakhs) from Debal 
(Karachi). He says the men of Kambaya receive tribute from the 
chiefs of the island of Kis or Kish (probably Kich-Makran).!6 Al Idrisi 
(a.v. 1100) places Kambéya with other Gujardt cities in the second 


ee 


1 Elliot’s History of India, IIT. 256 - 260, 

? Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27. 

3 Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30, 

* Prairies D’Or (Barbier DeMeynard’s Arabic Text), I, 253-542 

* Prairies D’Or (Arabic Text), III. 47, 

°Tbni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 34, 

7Tbni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), 1. 38. 

« Lbni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 39, ‘ 
Rashid-ud-din from Al Birtini in Elliot’s History of India, I, 66 and Sachau’s Arabic 

Text, chapter 18 pages 99-102, 

Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 67. 
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climate! He says it is a pretty and well known naval station. second 
among the towns of Gujardt.2 It stands at the end of a bay three miles 
from the sea where vessels can enter and cast anchor. It is well supplied 
with water and has a fine fortress built by the Government to prevent 
the inroads of the pirates of Kish (Makrin). From Kambaya to the island 
of Aubkin_(Piram) is two and a half days’ sail and from Aubkin to Debal 
(or Karachi) two days more. The country is fertile in wheat and rice 
and its mountains yield the bamboo. Its inhabitants are idolators. In 
his Tazjiyat-ul-Amsdr, Abdullah Wassdf? in 4.p. 1300 (H. 699) writes: 
“Gujarat which is commonly called Kambdyat contains 70,000 villages 
and towns all populous and the people abounding in wealth and luxuries. 
In the course of the four seasons seventy different species of beautiful 
flowers bloom. The purity of the air is so great that the picture of an 
animal drawn with the pen is lifelike. Many plants and herbs grow wild. 
Even in winter the ground is full of tulips (poppies). The air is healthy, 
the climate a perpetual spring. The moisture of the dew of itself suffices 
for the cold season crops. Then comes the summer harvest which is 
dependent on the rain. The, vineyards bring forth blue grapes twice a 
year.” m 


The trade in horses from the Persian isles and coast and from Katif, 
Lahsa, Bahrein, and Huxsmuz was so great that during the reign of 
Atdbak Abu Bakr? (a.p. 1154-1189) 10,000 horses worth 2,20,000 
dinars’ (Rs. 1,10,00,000) were imported into Cambay and the ports of 
Malabar. These enormous sums were not paid out of the government 
treasuries but from the endowments of Hindu_temples and from taxes on 
the courtezans attached to them. The same author mentions the con- 
quest® of Gujarat and the plunder of Kambdyat by Malik Muiz-zud-din 
(called by Favishtah Alf ayd by Barni U’lugh meaning the great Khan.) 
- The Taérikh-i-Firdz Shahi states that Nasrat Khan and not U’lugh Khén 
took and plundered Cambay and notices that in Cambay Nasrat Khan 
purchased Kafir Hazdr Dindri (the thousand Dindr Kafur), the future 
favourite minister and famous general of Ald-ud-din. About fifty years 
later the hot-headed Muhammad bin Tughlak (a-D. 1325-1351) was in 
Cambay quelling an insuirection and collecting the arrears of Cambay 
revenue. 





' Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 77. 

“Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 84. 3 Tazjiyat-ul-Amsar in Elliot, [1I. 32. 

4Saddi’s patron mentioned by him in his Garden of Roses, 

°The word dindr is from the Latin denarius (a silver coin worth 10 oz of brass) 
through the Greek dyvapvoy. It isa Kuréanic word, the ancient Arabic equivalent 
being Jlaie mithkdl, The dindr sequin or ducat varied in valuein different times, 


In Abu Hanifah’s (the greatest of the four Sunni Jurisconsults’) time (A.p. 749) its value 


ranged from 10 to 12 dirhams, Then from 20 to 25 dirhams ordrachmas. As 4 weight, ~ 


it represented a drachma and a half, Though generally fluctuating, its value may bo 
assessed at 9s. or 10 francs to half a sovereign. Foran elaborate article on the Dinar 
see Yule’s Cathay, II, 439; Burton’s Alf Leilah, I, 32. The word Dirham is used in 
Arabic in the sense of “ silver ” (vulg. siller) the Greek dpayyn and the drachuma 
of Plautus. This silver piece was 93d. and as a weight 664 grains. Sir Henry Elliot does 
not speak more at length of the dindr and the dirham than to say (History of. India, 
I, 461) that they were introduced in Sindh in the reign of Abdul Malik (a.D. 685) and 
Elliot, VIII.31) that the dindr was a Rim and the dirhama Persian coin, The value of 
the dindr in modern Indian currency may be said to be Rs. 5 and that of the dirham 
nearly annas 4, 

SWassdf gives the date of this event as a.c. 1298,-but the Térikh-i-Aldi of Amir 
Khusrao places it at A.c. 1300. See Elliot’s History of India, ITI, 43 and 74, 

‘ Elliot’s History of India, ITT, 256-57, 
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Cheul (Sarvu’r)., Al Mastidi (4.0. 948) is the first Arab geographer 
to mention Saimir.} . He says: On the coast as in Saimtr Subdara and 
Ta4na the La’riyyah language is spoken. In describing Saimtr Al Masudi 
states? that at the time of bis yisit (8. 304; a.p. 914) the ruler on kehalf 
of the Balhéra was Jhanjha (this is the fifth Silahdra a.p, 916). Nearly 
ten thousand Musalmdns were settled in Saimur including some (called 
‘Bay4sirah) born in the Jand of Arab parents and others from Siraf and 
Persian Gulf, Basrah, Baghdad, and other towns. <A certain Mtisa bin 
Is-hak was ‘appointed Rafs or raler® by the Balhara or Valabhi, that is 


the reigning Rashtrakuta Indra Nityathvarsha to adjudicate Mahammadan 


disputes according to Masalman law and customs. He describes* at 
length the ceremony of self-destruction by a besar5 youth (a Hindu by 
religion) to gain a-better state in his future life, his scalping himself and 
putting fire on bis head, his cutting out a piece of his heart and sending 
it to a friend as a souvenir. 

Al Istékhri (a.p. 951) mentions Saimir as one of the cities of Hind, 
makes it the southern end of the Balhdra kingdom with Kambdya as 
the northern,® and places it at a distance of fiye days from Sinddn 


¥ (the Thdéna Sanjan) and fifteen days from Sarandib or Ceylon.” Ibni 


Haukal (4.D. 968) notices Saimur as one of the cities of Hind known to 
him and mentions the sea of Fars (or the Indian Ocean) as stretching 
from Saimir on the east to Tiz or Makrén.8 He states® that the country 
between Saimiir and Tamhal (Anhilawdra) belongs to Hind. He makes!® 
the distance between Subdra (probably Surabdra or Swat), Sindan, and 
Saimir five days each and between Saimur and Sarandib (Ceylon) fifteen 
days. Al Birtini (4.p. 1020) says 71 “Then you enter the land of Lardn 
in which is Saimtr also called Jaitmiér of Chaimir.” A] Idrisi (end of 
the eleventh century) mentions Saimir as one of the towns of the second 
climate.!2_ He describes it as large and well-built, five days from Sindén 
and among its products notes cocoanut trees in abundance, henna 
(Lawsonia inermis), and on its mountains many aromatic plants.8 His 
remark that Saimar formed a part of the vast, fertile, well-peopled and 
commercial kingdom of the Balh4rés must be taken from the work of 
Al-Jauhari (A.D. 950). . 
Al Kazwini (A.D. 1236) quoting Misaar bin Muhalhil (a.p. 942) describes 
Saimtr as one of the cities of Hind near the confines of Sind,!4 whose 
people born of Turkish-and Indian parents are very beautifal. It was 
a flourishing trade centre with a mixed popplation of Jews, Firewor- 


a 





—- 


2? Al Masddi in Elliot (History of India), I, 24,” ? Prairies D’Or, IT. 85. 
3 He was called a Hairam or Hairamah in the language of the country. Al Mastdi’s 
Muruj Arabic Text Cairo Edition, II, 56, " 
' 4 Al Masudi’s Murij Arabic Text Cairo Edition, I], 56-57. ; . 
5 One born in India of an Arab father and an Indian mother probably from the 
Gujariti word Adh-besra meaning mixed blood. This seems the origin of the Bais 
Rajput, The performer in the case in the text wasa Hindu. Al Mastdi (Murdj Arabic 
Text II. 57 Cairo Edition) says that the singular of Baydsirah is Besar. - 
6 Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27, 
7 Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 
8 Ybni Hauka) in Elliot (History of India), I. 33-34, 
* Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 38. 
0 Tbni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 38, . 
I Al bfrini Sachau’s Arabic Text, 102 ; Elliot’s History of India, I. 39, 66. 
#2 Al Tdrfsi in Elliot (History of India), I. 77. 
3 Al Tdrisi in Elliot (History of India), I, 77, 85. 
4 Al Kazwini in Elliot (History of India), I, 97, 
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shippers, Christians, and Musalmdns.! The merchandise of the Turks 
(probably of the Indo-Afgh4n frontier) was conveyed thither and the 
best of aloes were exported and called Saimiri after its name. The temple 
of Saimtr was on an eminence with idols of turquoise and batdjadak or 
ruby. In the city were many mosques churches synagogues and fire- 
temples. 7 


Dholka (Du'taxa). Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh century) places 
Dilaka and another town he calls Hand4wal that is Chunwal or Junawal 
perhaps Jhaléwar between Barth (Broach) and Nahrwéra. He describes 
Dilaka as on the banks of a river (the Sdbarmati) which flows into the 
sea, which forms an estuary or gulf on the west (east) of which stands the 
town of Barth. Both these towas, he adds, stand at the foot of a chain 
of mountains which lie to the north and which are called Undarun 
apparently Vindhya. The kana (bamboo) grows here as well as a few 
cocoanut trees.” 7 


Goa. See SinpApur. 


Gondal (Konpar). Zid-ud-din Barni in his Térikh-i-Firuz Shahi 
states? that Sultin Muhammad Tughlak spent (4.p. 1349) his third rain 
season in Gujarat in Kondal (Gondal). Here the Sultan assembled his 
forces before starting on his fatal march to Sindh- 


Kachh. Al Birtini (4.p. 970-1031) is the only Arab writer who refers 
to Kachh. He calls Kachh* with Somnath the head-quarters of the 
country of the Bawdrij‘or Medh pirates. Speaking of the Indus he 
notices 5 that one.of its branches which reaches the borders of Kachh is 
known as Sind Sdgar. In a third passage he refers® to Kachh as the 


land of the mukl or balsamodendron and of bddrid or bezoar. ‘Tt wase 


twenty-four miles (6 farsangs) from Debal (Karaéchi). According to the 
Tarikh-i-Maastimj’ when (4.D. 1069) the sovereignty of Sindh passed from 
the descendants of Mahmid of Ghazni to the Sumras, Singhar, the grand- 
son of Sumra (a.p. 1069) extended] his sway from Kachh to Nasarptr® 
near Sindh Haidardbid and Khafif the son of Singhar consolidated his 
power and made Kachh a Sumra dependency. Dtda the grandson of 
Khafif quelled a threatened Sumra rising by proceeding to Kachh and 
chastising the Sammas.!!_ On the fall of the Sumras the Chauras became 


* masters of Kachh from whose hands the country passed to those of the 


Sammas. Ground down under the iron sway of the Sumras a number 
of Sammas fled from Sindh and entered Kachh where they were kindly 
received by the Chauras who gave them land to cultivate. After acquaint- 
ing themselves with the country and the resources of its rnlers the 
Samma inimigrants who seem to have increased in numbers and strength- 
ened themselves by union, obtained possession by stratagem but not 
without heroism of the chief fortress of Kachh.2 This fort now in ruins 





! Though Al Kazwini wrote in the thirteenth century, he derives his information of 
India from Misdar bin Muhalhil, who visited India about A.p, 942, Elliot (History of 
India), I. 94. 

2 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 

3 Térikh-i-Firtiz Shghi by Zid Barni (Elliot’s History of India), IIT. 264-66, 

4 Rashid-ad-din (a.p. 1310) from Al Birdni in Elliot’s History of India, I. 65, 

5 Rashid-ud-din (4.D. 1310) from Al Birtini in Flliot’s History of India, I. 49, 

6 Rashid-ud-din (a.D. 1310) from Al Biruni in Elliot’s History of India, I, 66. 


7 Written A.D. 1600 (Elliot, I, 213). 8 Tarikh-i- Madsumi in Elliot, I, 16, 
9 Tuhfatul Kiram in Elliot, I, 344. 10 Tarikh-i-Madsumi in Elfot, I, 217, 
N Térikh-i-MaAsumi in Hlliot, I, 218. * 


12 Térikh-i-Tahiri (Elliot’s History of India), I, 267-68. 
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was the fort of Gint:i.! The Tarfkh-i-Tahiri states that up to the time 
the history was written (a.o. 1621)? the country was in the possession of 
the Sammas, both the Rais Bhara and Jdm Sihta of great and little 
Kachh in his time being of Samma descent. ~ 


Kaira (Karna). One mention of Karra apparently Kaira or Kheda 
occurs in Ziduddin Barni’s* account of Muhammad Tughlak’s (a.p, 1325) 
pursuit of his rebellious Gujardt noble Taghi. He speaks of Muhammad’s 
detention for a month at Asdwal during the rains and his overtaking 
and dispersing T4ghi’s forces at Karra. From Karra the rebe.s fled in 
disorder to Nahrwdéra (Anhilwdra). Several of Tadghi’s supporters 
sought and were refused shelter by the Rdna of Mandal that is Patri 
near Viramgam. a 


Kabiru'n. Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh century) mentions Kabirtin 
and As4wal as towns of the same ‘section’ both of them populous, com- 
mercial, rich, and producing useful articles. He adds that at the time 
he wrote the Musalmans had made their way into the gveater portion of 
these countries and conquered ‘them. Ké4biritin like the Akabarou of 
the Periplus (4.p. 240) is perhaps a town on the Kayeri river in south 
Gujarat. 

Kambay. See Campay. 


Kanauj. Al Mastidi* (4.p. 956) is the first Arab travatler who gives 
an account of Kanauj. He says:* The kingdom of the Battra king 
of Kanauj extends about a hundred and twenty square parasangs of 
Sindh. each porasang being equal to eight miles of this country. This 
king has four armies according to the four quarters of the world. Each of 
them numbers 700,0U0 or 910,000. The army of the north wars against 
the prince of Multén and with b% Musalman subjects on the frontier. 
The army of the south fights against the Balhdra king, of Mankir. The 
other two armies march to mect enemies in every direction. Ibni Haukal 


* (a.b. 968-976) says® that from the sea of Fars to the country of Kanauj 


is three months journey. Rashid-ud-din from Al Birdni (a.p. 970 - 10380) 
places’ Kanauj south of the Himalayds and states’ that the Jamna falls 
into the Ganga below Kanauj which is situated on the west of the 
river (Ganga). The chief portion of Hind included in the “second 
climate’ is called the central land or Madhya Desh. He adds that the 
Persians call it Kanauj. It was the capital of the great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India. He praises the former magnificence of Kanauj, 


‘which he says being now deserted by its raler has fallen into neglect and 


ruin, and the city of Bari, three days’ journey from Kanauj on the eastern 





1 Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal for February 1888, 10% 

? Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 268. 

3 Térikh-i-Firiz Shahi in Elliot, Il, 260. 

4 Jn his Arabic Text of the MurGj (Prairies D’Or, Cairo Edition) Al Mastdi writes 
the name of the Kanauj kingas Farwarah. (If the /’stands for P and the w for m, a3 
is quite possible in Arab writing, then this can be Parmdrah the Arab plural for Parmér.) 
At volume I. page 240 the word Farwarah is twice used. Once: “And the king of 
Kanauj, of the kings of Sindh (India) is Farwarah.” Again at the same page (229): 

‘ And Farwarah he who is king of Kanauj is opposed to Balhara.’” Then at page 241: 

Parwarah is again used in the beginning of the account quoted by Elliot in I. 23. 
Elliot's History of India, I. 23, In the Cairo Edition of the Arabic Text of Al 

Masidi's Murdj (Prairies D’Or) vol. I, page 24] is the original of this account. 


6 Elliot’s History of India, I. 33. 7 Elliot’s Hi i 
® Ellig?’s History of India, I. 49, aa Aa, we 
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side of the Ganges being now the capital. Kanauj was celebrated for its 
descendants of the Pandavas as Mahura (Mathra) is on account of Bas 
Dev (Krishna). A] Idrisi, end of the eleventh century, speaks! of Kanauj 
in connection with a river port town of the name of Samandar “a large 
town, commercial and rich, where there are large profits to be made and 
which is dependent” on the rule of the Kanauj king. Samandar, he 
says, stands on a river coming frgm Kashmir. To the north of Samandar 
at seven days is, he says, the city of Inner Kashmir under the rule of 
Kanauj. The Chach Namah (an Arabic history of great antiquity written 
before a.p. 753, translated into Persian in the time of Sultan Ndsiruddin 
Kabachah) (4.p. 1216) says? that when Chich (a.p. 631-670) advanced 
against Akham Lohana of Brahman4bdad that the Lohana wrote to ask 
the help of “the king of Hindustan,” that is Kanauj, at that time Satban 
son of Rasal, but that Akham died before his answer came. 


Kol. Ibni Khurdadbah (A.p. 912) has Kol seventy-two miles (18 far- 
sakhs) from Sanjan in Kachh.? And the Tj-nl-Madsir‘ relates how in 
A.D. 1194 Kutbuddin advanced to Kol and took the foft. 

Ma Ikhet (Menkir). Al Masidi (4.p. 943) is the first Arab writer to 
mention Ménkir that is Manyakheta now Malkhet about sixty miles south- 
east of Sholaptir. In relating the extinction of the great .Brahma-born 
“dynasty of India Al Masfdi states® that at the time the city of Mankir, 
the great centre of India, submitted to the kings called the Balharas 
who in his time were still ruling at Mankir.6 


Al Masidi correctly describes the position of Malkhet as eighty Sindh 





or eight-mile farsakhs that is six hundred and forty miles from the sea - 


in a mountainous country. Again he notices that the language spoken in 
MAgkir was Kiriya,’ called from Karah or Kanara the district where it was 
spoken. ‘The current coin was the Te’riariyeh dirham (each weighing a 
dirham and a half)® on which was impressed the date of the ruler’s reign. 
He describes the country of the Balharas as stretching from the Kamkar 
(oc Konkan) in the south or south-west north to the frontiers of the king 
of Juzr (Gujarat), “a monarch rich in men horses and camels.” Al Istakhri 
(A.D. 951) describes M§pkir as the dwelling of the wide-ruling Balhara.. 
Tbni Haukal (4.p. 968-976) repeats almost to the letter the information 
given by Al Istakhri, The destruction of Malkhet (Manya Kheta) by 
the western Chalukya king Tailappa in a.p. 972 explains why none of 
- the writers after |bni Haukal mentions Mankir. 


1 Elio, I. 90, 2Elliot’s History of India, I. 147. 

3 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 15. , 

4 'T4j-ul-Madsir in Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, II. 222. ‘ After staying 
some time at Dehli he (Kutb-ud-din) marched in A.p. 1]94 (8. 590) towards Kol and 
Banaras passing the Jumna which from its exceeding purity resembled a mirror,’ It 
would seem to place Kol near Banaras, 

5 A} Masudi’s Prairies D’Or (Arabic Text), I. 162, 

6 Al Mas&idi in Elliot (History of India), L 19,20, 21 and Prairies D’Or, I. 178. 

7 Al Mastdi Arabic Text Prairies D’Or, (I. 381) ; Al Masudi in Elliot (History of 
India), I. 24. : 

That is an Arab dirhem and a half, Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), 
1.27, These 7'értariyya dirhems aré mentioned by almost all Arab writers. Al 
Jdrisi says they were current in Mansfirah in Sindh and in the Malay archipelago, fee 
Elliot, I. 3 note 4. According to Sulaiman (a.c.85]) the Tartariya dirham wéighed “a 
dirhem anda half of the coinage of fheking.” Elliot, 1.3. Al Masiidi (Prairies D’Or, 
T. 382) calls these “ Tatiriyyah ” dirhams, giving them the same weight as that given by 
Sulaiman to the Tartariyah dirhams, Jini Haukal calls it the Titari dirhem and 
makes its weight equal to ‘‘ a dirham and a third” (Elliot, I, 85). 
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Mandal. Ibni Khurdddbah (a.p.912) enumerates Mandal (in 
Viramgim) with Rimla,! Kuli, and Barth as countries of Sindh. During 
the Khilafat of Hisham the son of Abdul Malik (a.p, 724-743) Junnaid 
son of Abdur Rahman-al-Murri was appointed to the frontier of Sindh. 
According to Al Bildduri (4.p. 892) Junnaid sent his officers to 
Mandal,? Dahbnaj perhaps Kamlej, and Bahrds (Broach). é 

Na'ra‘na. In his Indica Al Biruni (@. 970-1031) notices Nardna near 
Jaipur_as the ancient capital of Gujarat. He says that its correct 
name is Bazdnah but that “it is known to our people (the Arabs) as 
Nardin.” He places it eighty miles (20 farsakhs) south-west of Kanauj, 
and adds that when it was destroyed the inhabitants removed ‘to and 
founded another city.2 Aba Rihan makes Nérdna the starting point of 
three itineraries to the south the south-west and the west. Al Birtini’s 
details suffice to place this centre in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Jaiptr and to identify it with Nardyan the capital of Bairat of Matsya 
which according to Farishtaht Mahmtid of Ghazni took in a.p. 1022 
(H. 412). ; : 

Ra‘nder (RAwaysm or Rawansu’r). Al Biréni (a.v. 1031) gives® 
Réhanjir and Baébréj] (Broach) as the capitals of Lar Desh or south 
Gujarat. ‘EWiot (Note 3. I. 61) writes the word Damanhir or Dahanhtr 
but the reading given by Sachau in his Arabic text of Al Biréni (page 
100 chapter 18) is plainly Rahanjar ( ) 524, )) and the place intended is 
without doubt Rander on the right bank of the Tapti opposite Surat. In 
his list of Indian towns Al Idrisi (end of the‘eleventh century) seems-to 
refer® to it under the forms Jandtir and Sandir. 


Sanja'n (Stxpin). The two Sanjdns, one in Kachh the other in 
Thana, complicate the references to Sindin. Sindénin Kachh wagone 
of the earliest gains of Islam in India. Al-Bildduri? (a.p. 892) speaks 
of Fazl, the son of Mahan, in-the reign of the greatest of the Abbasi 
Khaliféhs Al-Mamtin (4.p. 813-833), taking Sindén and sending Al 
Md4mtin the rare present of “‘an elephant and the longest and largest s@j or 
turban or teak spar ever seen.” Faz] built an assembly mosque that was 
spared by the Hindus on their recapture of the tgwn. Ibni Khurdadbah 
(A.D. 912) includes this Kachh Sinddn with Broach and other places in 
Gujarat among the cities of Sindh. In his itinerary starting from 
Bakkar, he places Sindan seventy-two miles® (18 farsakhs) from Kol. 
Al Mastdi (4.p, 915 -944) states that Indian emeralds from (the Kaehh) 
Sindén and the neighbourhood of Kambayat (Cambay) approached 
those of the first water in the intensity of their green and in brilliance. 
As they found a market in Makkah they were called Makkan efneralds.? 
Al Istakhri (4.p.951) under cities of Hind places the Konkan Sindan 
five days from Surabe'yg (Surabara or Surat) and as many from Saumir!” 





1 Kumlah is rauma salt land, Thereis a Riim near Kartir about sixty miles south- 
east of Multan. Al Idrisi (A.D. 1135) has a Rumdlah three days from Kalbata the 
salt range, Elliot, I. 92, 

2 Probably Okh4mandal. See Appendix vol, I. page 390 Elliot’s History of India. 

3 Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Birfini’s Indica, 99, 

* Persian Text Bombay Edition of 1832, I. 53. 

5 Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Biruni, 100, 6 Elliot’s History of India, I. 84. 

7 Al Bildduri in Elliot (History of India), I, 129, The word s¢j in the Arabic text 
means besides a teak-spar (which seems to be #n improbable present to be sent toa 
Khalifah), a large black or green turban or sash, 

; Ibni Khurdadbha in Elliot (History of India), I. 14 and 15, 

nie, eynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, IT], 47-48, 

Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I, 27 and 30, 
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(Chewal). Ibni Haukal (a.p. 968) mentions (the Kachh) Sindan among 
the cities of Hind, which have a large Musalman population and a Jama 
Masjid or assembly mosque. Al Birtini (a.p. 970-1031)? in his itinerary 
from Debal in Sindh places the Kokan 200 miles (50 farstkhs) from 
that port and between Broach and Supdra. At the end of the eleventh 
century probably the Kachh Sinddn was a large commercial town rich 
both in exports and imports with an intelligent and warlike, industrious, 
and rich population. Al Idrisi gives the situation of the Konkan Sind4n 
as a mile and a half from the sea and fiye days from Saimtr (Cheval). 
Apparently Abul Fidat (a.p. 1324) confused Sindén with Sinddbtr or 
Goa which Ibni Battita (4.p. 1340) rightly describes as an island.> 


Sinda’bu'r or Sinda’pu’r. Al Masidi @.p. 943) places Sinde’pir he 
writes it Sinddbiira or Goa in the country of the Bughara (Balhdra) in 
India.6 Al Birtini (a.p. 1021) places Sindaptir or Sindabtr that is Goa 
as the first- of coast towns in Malabar the next being Fakntr.’ AI Idrisi 
(end of the eleventh century) describes Sindabtir as a commercial town 
with fine buildings and rich bazaarsin a great gulf where ships cast 
anchor, four days along the coast® from Thana. — : 


-Somna'th. Al Birdni (a.v. 970-1031) is the first of the Arab writers to 


notice Somnath. He calls Somnath and Kachh the capital of the Bawérij 


pirates who commit their depredations in boats called baira.® He places 


Somnath (14 fersakhs) fifty-six miles from Debal or Karachi 200 miles / 


(5u farsakhs) from Anhilw4ra and 180 miles (60 yojanas) from Broach. 
He notes that the river Sarsut falls into the sea an arrow-shot from the town. 
He speaks of Somnath as an important place of Hindu worship and as a 
centre of pilgrimage from all parts of India. He tells of votaries and 
pilgrims performing the last stage of their journey crawling on their sides 
or on their ankles, never touching the sacred groand with the soles of their 
feet, eyen progressing on their htads.!° AJ Bfirtini gives! the legendary 
origin of the Somnath idol: how the moon loved the daughters of 
Prajapati; how his sarpassing love for one of them the fair Rohini kindled 


the jealousy of her slighted sisters; how their angry sire punished the | 


partiality of the moon by pronouncing a curse which caused the pallor 
of leprosy to overspread his face; how the penitent moon sued for 
forgiveness to the saint and how the saint unable to recall his curse 
showed him the way of salvation by the worship of the Liigam ; how 
he set up and called the Moon-Lord a stone which” for ages had lain on 
the sea shore lessthan three miles to the west of the mouth of the 
Sarasvati, and to the east of the site of the golden castle of- Barwi 
(Verdval) the residence of Bastdeo and near the scene of his death and 
of the destruction of his people the Yadavas. The waxing and the 
waning of the moon caused the flood that hid the Liigam and the ebb 
that showed it and proved that the Moon was its servant who bathed 
itregularly. Al Birani notices!’ that in his time the castellated walls 
and other fortifications round the temple were not more than a hundred 





3 Tbni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), 1.34and 38. « 

2 Al Birtini in Elliot, 1. 66, 3 Al Idrisi in Elliot, I, 77 - 85. 

4Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I, 403 Appendix,  - 

5 Lee’s Ibni Batuta, 166. 6 Al Mastidi in Elliot (History of India), I. 21, 

7 Rashid-ud-dfn from Al Biruni in Elliot, I, 68. 8 Al Idrisi in Elliot, I, 89. 

9 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 65; Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Birtini, 102, 
10 Elliot’s History of India, I. 67. ; 

4t Sachaa’s Text of Al Birini, 252. 12 Sachan’s Arabic Text, 253, 

13 Sachau’s Arabic Text, 253 chapter 58, _ 
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years old, Al Birtni represents the upper part of the Liigam as hung 
with massive and bejewelled gold chains, These chains together with the 
upper half of the idol were, he observes, carried away by the Emir! 
Mahmid to Ghazna, where a part of the idol was used to form one of the 
steps of the Assembly Mosque and the other part was left to lie with 
Chakra Swam, the Thénesar idol, in the matda’n or hippodrome . of 
Mahmid’s capital. Somnath, says Al Birtini,? was the greatest of the 
Liigams worshipped in India where in the ¢cotntries to the south-west of 
Sindh the worship of these emblems abounds. A jar of Ganges water 
and a basket of Kashmir flowers were brought daily to Somnath. Its 
‘ worshippers believed the stone to possess the power of curing all diseases, 
and the mariners and the wanderers over the deep between Soféla and 
China addressed their prayers to it as their patron deity.? .Ibni Asir* 
(a.p. 1121) gives a detailed account of the temple of Somnath and its 
ancient grandeur. He says Somnath was the greatest of all the idols of 
Hind. Pilgrims by the hundred thousand met at the temple especially at 
the times of eclipses and believed that the ebb and flow of the tide was 
the homage paid by the sea to the god. Everything of the most precious 
v was brought to Somnath and the temple was endowed with more than 
“ 10,000 villages. Jewels of incalculable yalue were stored in the temple 
and to wash the idol water from the sacred stream of the Ganga was 
~ brought every day over a distance of two hundred jsarsangs (1200 miles). 
A thousand Brahmans ‘were on duty every day in the temple, three 
hundred and fifty singers and dancers performed before the image, and 
three hundred barbers shaved the pilgrims who intended to pay their 
dtvotions at the shrine. Every one of these servants had a settled allow- 
» ance. The temple of Somnath was built upon fifty pillars of teakwood 
covered with lead. The idol, which did not appear to be sculptured,® 
stood three cubits out of the ground and*had a girth of three cubits. The 
idol was by itself in a dark chamber lighted by most exquisitely jewelled 
chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain of gold to which bells were hung 
weighing 200 mans. The chain‘was sbakén at certain intervals during 
the night that the bells might rouse fresh parties of worshipping 
Brahmans. The treasury containing many gold and silver idols, with 
doors hung with curtains set with valuable jewels, was near the chamber 
of the idol. The worth of what was found in the temple exceeded two 
‘. millions of dénadrs (Rs. 1,00,00,000). According to Ibni Asir Mahmad 
reached Somnath on a Thursday in the middle of Zilkadda H. 414 
(a.D. December 1023). On the approach of Mahmid Bhim the ruler of 
Anhilyad fled abandoning his capital and took refuge in a fort to 
prepare for war. . From Anhbilvad Mahmid started for Somnath 
taking several forts with images which, Ibni Asir says, were the heralds 





1 It appears that at the time of his expedition to Somndth Mahmid had not adopted 
the title of Sultan. 

. ?Sachau’s Arabic Text, 253 chapter 58. 3 Sachan’s Text, 253 chapter 58. 

* The Tarfkh-i-Kimil, Bbni Asir (A.D,1]60 - ]232) is a voluminous and reliable historian. 
Ibni Khallikan, the author of the famous biographical dictionary, knew and respected 
Asir always alluding to him as “our Sheikh.” See Elliot, 11, 245. : 

* From the term ‘ sculptured ’ it would seem the idol was of stone, It is curious how 
Toni Asir states a little further that a part of the idol was “ burned by Mehmud.” See 
Elliot, 17, 471. The Térikh-i-Alfi says (Elliot, IJ. 471) that the idol was cut of solid 
stone, Aes tbat bd atreed it- as hollow and containing jewels, in repeating the 
somew ckneyed words of Mahmud when breakin i dsome 
offer of the Brihmans, and ‘finding it full of jewels, eiia gies eran 
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or chamberlains of Somndth. Resuming his march the crossed a desert 
with little water. Here he was encountered by an army of 20,000 fie ht- 
ing men under chiefs who had determined not to submit to the invader. 
These forces were defeated and put to flight by a detachment sent against 
them by Mahmad. “Mahmid himself marched to Dabalwarah ‘a place 
said by Ibni Asir to be two days journey from Somnath. . When he 
reached Somn4th Mahmid beheld a strong fortress whose base was wash- 
ed by the waves of the sea. The assault began on the next day Friday. 
Daring nearly two days of hard fighting the invaders seemed doomed to 
defeat. On the third the Musalmans drove the Hindus from the town to 
the temple. A terrible carnage took place at the temple-gate. Those of 
the defenders that survived took themselves to the sea in boats but were 
overtaken and some slain and the rest drowned.! : 


Supara (Susirs, Sorira, on Sursiein.)—The references to Subdrd 
are doubtful as some seem to belong to Surabara the Tapti mouth and 
‘others to Sopdra six miles north of Bassein. “The first Arab reference to 
Subdra belongs to Sopdra. Al Mastidi’s (a.c. 915)? reference is that in 
Suimir (Cheval), Subdéra (Sopara), and Téna (Thana) the people speak the 
Lériyaéh language, so called from the sea which washes the coast, On this 


coast Al Istakhri (a.D. 951)3 refers to Subdra that is apparently to y 


Sarabéra or Surat a city of Hind, four days from Kambayah (Canibay).* 


Ibni Haukal (4.p. 968-976) mentions’ Surbérah apparently the Tépti 
mouth or Surat as one of the cities of Hind four farsakhs, correctly days, 
from Kambéyah and two niiles (half farsakh) from the sea. From 
Surbara to. Sinddn, perhaps the Kachh Sanjén, he makes ten days. 
Al Birtini (a.p. 970-1031) makes Subdéra perhaps the Th4na Sopara six 
days’ journey from Debal® (perhaps Diu). Al Idrisi (a.p. 1100) mentions 
Subdra apparently Sopdra as a town in the second’ climate, a mile and a 
half from the sea and five days (an excessive allowance) from Sindén. It |: 
was a populous busy town, one of the entrepéts of India and a pearl 
fishery. Near Subdéra he places Bara, a small island witha growth of : 
‘cactus and cocoanut trees.’ ; 

Sura’ba'ra. See Supira. 

Tha‘na (Tina).—That Thana was known to the Arabs in pre-Islim 
times is shown by one of the first Musalman expeditions to the coast of 
India being directed against it. As‘early as the reign of the second 
Khalifah Umar Ibnal Khattab (a.p.634- 643; H.13-23) mention is made®. 
of Usman, Umar’s governor of Umén (the Persian Gulf) and Bahrein, 





1 The Rauzat-us-Safa (Lithgd. Edition, IV. 48) speaks of Mahmud’s project of making 
Somn4th his capital and not Auhilw4ra as stated by Farishtah (I. 57, Original Persian 
Text), The Rauzdt-us-Safa says that when Mahmud had conquered Somnath he wished 
to fix his residence there for some years as the country was very large and had a great 
many advantages including mines of pure gold and rubies brought from Sarandib or 
Ceylon which he represents as a dependency of Gujarét. At last he yielded to his 
minister’s advice and agreed to return to Khurdsdn. 

? Prairies D’Or (DeMeynard’s Arabic Text, I. 381; also Al Masidi in Elliot (History 
of India, I. 24). 3 Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27. 

4 Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30, 

5Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 34, 39. 

§ Thus in Sachan’s Arabic Text page 102, but Elliot (I, 66) spells the word Sufdra in his 
translation. It might have assumed that form in coming from the Arabic through 
Rashid-nd-din’s Persian version from which Sir Henry Elliot derives his account. 

7 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I, 77 and 85, 

* Al Bilazuri in Elliot, J. 116, 
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sending a successful expedition against Thana. Al Mastdi (4.p. 943) 
refers to Thana on the shore of the Larwi.sea or Indian Ocean, as one of 
the coast towns in which the Larwi language is speken.! Al Biréni 
(a.D. 970-1081) gives? the distance from Mahrat Desh (the Maratha 
country) to the Konkan “ with its capital Tana on the sea-shore” as 
100 miles (25 farsakhs) and locates the Lar Desh (south Gujarat) capitals 
of Bahréj and Rahanjur (Broach and Rander) to the east of Thana. He 
places Thana with Somnath Konkan and Kambdya in Gujardét and 
notices that from Thana the Lar country begins. Al Idrisi (end of the 
eleventh century) describes* Thana as a pretty town upon a great gulf 


‘where vessels anchor and from where they set sail. He gives the distance 
v from Sindabar (or Goa) to Thana as four days’ sail. From the neighbour- 
Yhood of Thana he says the kana or bamboo and the tabdshtr or bamboo 


pith are transported to the east and west.* 
Bara da (Porsaxpar).—Of the Arab attacks on the great sea-port Vala 


-or Valabhi, twenty miles west of Bhavnagar, during the eighth and ninth 


centuries details are given Above pages 94-96. The manner of writing 
the name of the city attacked leaves it doubtful whether Balaba that is 
Valabhi or Barada near Porbandar is meant. But the importance of the 
town destroyed and the agreement in dates with other accounts leaves 
little doubt that the reference is to Valabhi.® 


In the fourth year of his reign about a.p. 758 the Khalifah Jadfar-al- 
Manstir® (a.p. 754-775) the second ruler of, the house of Abbds appointed 
Hisham governor of Sindh. Hishdm despatched a fleet to the coast of 
Barddah, which may generally be read Balabha, under the command of 
Amrn bin Jam4l Taghlabi. Tabari (4.p. 838-932) and Tbni Asir (a.D. 
1160-1232)7 state that another expedition was sent to this coast in a.H. 160 
(4.p. 776) in which though the Arabs succeeded in taking the town, 
disease thinned the ranks of the party stationed to garrison the port, a 
thousand of them died, and the remafhing troops while returning to their 
country were shipwrecked on the coast of Persia. This he adds deterred 





1 Barbier DeMeynard’s Text of Masidi’s Prairies D’Or, I. 330 and 381. 

* Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Birtni, chapters 18, 99, 102 and Elliot’s History of India, 
I. 60-61, 66 - 67. 3 Al Idrfsi in Elliot, 1 - 89, 

4Al Idrisi says the real tabdshtr isextracted from the root of the reed called sharki. 
Sarki is Gujaréti for reed. It is generally applied to the reeds growmg on river banks 
used by the poor for thatching their cottages. Tabdshir is a drag obtained from the 
nee of the bamboo and prescribed by Indian physicians as a cooling drink good for 

ever, 

5 The name Barddah 801 y) in Arabic orthography bears a close resemblance to ~3} y? 

Bardbah, J Hk Barlabah, J yy Barlabah, all three being the forms or nearly the 


forms in which the word J, Waladak or 4), Walabi would be written by an Arab, 


supposing the diacritical points to be, as they often are, omitted. Besides as Bard4dah 
the word has been read and miswritten 4; ,{; Ndrand or Bdrand and y y lt; Barad or 


Barid, In the shikastah or broken hand Nerand or Bgrand 43 y ty would closely 
resemble »J jl) Barlabah or Baradahk go yl. AlBilazuri in Elliot’s History of India 


I. 127, writes the word Na@rand or Bdrand. Sir Henry Elliot (History, I, 444) reads the 
word Barada and would identify the place with the Bards hills inland from Porbandar 
in south-west KAthi4vid, The objection to this is that the word used by the Arab 
writers was the name of a town as well as of a coast tract, while the name of Barda is 
applied solely toa range of hills. On the other hand Balaba the coast and town meets 
all requirements. 6 Reigned a.p. 754-775, f 


”Sir Henry Elliot’s History of Indi 2. ’ 
Seecasie ds Oe ae India, IL, 246 and Frag, Arabes 3, 120, 212 ; Weli’s 
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Al Mahdi! (a.p. 775-785) the succeeding Khalifah from extending the 
eastern limits of hisempire. Besides against Balaba the Sindhi-Arabs sent 
a fleet against Kandhar apparently, though somewhat donbtfully,® the 
town of that name to the north of Broach where they destroyed a temple 
or budd and built a miosque. Al! Birtni® (a.p. 1080) writing of the 
Valabhi era describes the city of Balabah -4\: as nearly thirty jauzhans 
(yqganas) that is ninety miles to the south of Anhilvéra In another 
passage he describes how the Bania Ranka sued for and obtained the 
aid of an Arab fleet from the Arab lord of Manstrah (built a.p. 750) for 
the destruction of Balaba. Aland grant by a@ Valabhi chief remains 
as late as A.D. 766. For this reason and as the invaders of that 
expedition fled ‘panic-struck by sickness Valabhi seems to have continued 
as a place of consequence if the expedition of a.p. 830 against Bala king 


of the east refers to the final attack on Valabhi an identification which - 


is supported by a Jain authority which places the final overthrow of 
Valabhi at 888 Samvat that is a.p._630.5 eee 


Of the rulers of Gujarat between a.p. 850 and a.D. 1250 the only 
dynasty which impressed the Arabs was the Balhdras of Malkhet or 
Manyakheta (a.p. 630-972) sixty miles south-east of Sholdptr. From 
about a.p. 736 to about a.p. 978, at first through a more or less 
independent local branch and afterwards (a.p. 914) direct the Rashtra- 
ktitas continued overlords of most of Gujarat. The Arabs knew the 
Rashtrakttas by their title Vallabha or Beloved in the case of Govind III. 
(a.D. 803-814), Prithvivallabha Beloved by the Earth, and of his specessor 
the long beloved Amoghavarsha Vallabhaskanda, the Beloved of Siva. 
Al Mastdi (a.p. 915-944) said: Balardi is,a name which he who follows 
takes. ~So entirely did the Arabs believe in the overlordship: of the 
Rashtraktitas in Gujarat that Al Idrisi (a.p. 1100, but probably quoting 
Al Jauhari a.v. 950) describes Nehrwalla as the capital of the Balards. 
Until Dr. Bhénddrkar discovered-its origin in Vallabha, the ease with 
which meanings could be tortured out of the word and in Gujarat its 
apparent connection with the Valabhi kings (a.p. 509-770) made the 
word Balardi a cause of matchless confusion. 


The merchant Salaiman (a.p. 851) ranks the Balhdra, the lord of 
'Mankir, as the foyrth of the great rulers of the world. Every prince 
in India even in his own land paid him homage. He was the owner of 
many elephants and of great wealth. He refrained from wine and paid 
his troops and servants regularly. Their favour to Arabs was famous. 
Abu Zaid® (a.p. 913) says that though the Indian kings acknowledge the 
supremacy of no one, yet the Balharas or Rashtraktitas by virtue of the 
title Balhéra are kings of kings. Ibni Khurdddbah (4.p. 912) describes 
the Balharas as the greatest of Indian kings being as the name imports 
‘the king of kings. Al Mastidi (a.p..915)- described Balhdra as a 
,dynastic name which he who followed took. Thdéugh he introduces 
two other potentates the king of Jurz and the Batra or Parméar king 
of Kanauj fighting with each other and with the Balhdra he makes the 
Balhara, the lord of the Mankir or the great centre, the greatest king 





T Sir Henry Elliot’s Historg of India, I, 444. 

2 Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 445) identifies Kandhdr with Kandadér in 
north-west Kathiavad. : . 

3 Sachau’s Original Text, 205, * Sachau’s Original Text, 17 - 94, 

5 Details Above in Dr, Bhagvanlal’s History ,-96 note 3, 

© Elliot’s History of India, I. 7, 
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of India! to whom the kings of India bow in their prayers and whosé 


emissaries they honour.~He notices that the Balh4ra favours and honours 
Musalmans and allows’ them to have mosques and assembly mosques. 


_ When Al Mastdi was in Cambay the town was ruled by Banja, the 


deputy of the Balbéra. Al Istakhri (a.p. 951) describes the land from 
Kamb4yah to Saimtr (Cheul)-as the land of the Balhaéra of Maukir. 


An the Konkan were many Musalméns over whom the Balhara appointed 


Vv 


no one but a Musalmdn to rule. Ibni Haukal (a.p. 970) describes the 
Balbdra as holding sway over a land in ‘which are several Indian kings.? 
Al Tdrisi (a.p. 1100 bat quoting Al Jauhari a.p. 950) agrees with Ibni 
Khurdddbab that Balhdra is a title meaning King of Kings. He says 
the title is hereditary in this country, where when a kiag ascends the 
throne he takes the name of his predecessor and transmits it to his 


, heirs. - 


“That the Arabs found the Rashtraktitas kind and liberal rulers there is 
ample evidence. their territories property was secure,* theft or 
robbery was unkgown, commerce was encouraged, foreigners were treated 
with consideration and respect. The Arabs especially were honoured 
not only with a marked and delicate regard, but magistrates from among 
themselves were appointed to adjudicate their disputes according to the 


. Musalmdn law. : 


The ruler next in importance to the Balhéra was the Jura that is the 
Gurjjara king. It is remarkable, though natural, that the Arabs should 
preserve the true name of the rulers of Anhilvada which the three tribe 
or dynastic names Chdépa or Chaura (a.D. 720-956), Solanki or 
Ciulukya (a.d. 961-1242), and VAghela (a.p. 1240-1290) should so long 
have concealed. Sulaiman (A.D. 851) notices that the Jurz king hated 
Musalmans while the Balhdra-king loved Musalmans. He may not have 

nown what excellent reasons the Gurjjatas had for hating the Arab 


’  paiders from sea and from Sindh. Nor. would it striké*him that the main 


“ reason why the Balhd4ra fostered the Moslem was the hope of Arab help - 


noe 


in his struggles with the Gurjjaras. 


According to the merchant Sulaiman’ (4.0, 851) the kingdom next 
after the Balhdra’s was that of Jurz the Gurjjara king whose territories 
“consisted of a tongue of land.” “The king of Jurz maintained a large | 
force: his cavalry was the best in India. He was unfriendly to the 
Arabs. His territories were very rich and abounded in horses and 
camels. In his realms exchanges were carried on in silver and gold 
dust of which metals mines were said to be worked. 


The king of Jurz was at war with the Balhdras as well as with the 
neighbouring kingdom of Tafak or the Panjab. The details given under 
Bhinmal page 468 show that Sulaiman’s tongue .of land, by which hg 


_ apparently meant either Kathiavad or Gujardt was an imperfect idea ©: 


the extent of Gurjjara rule. At the beginning of the tenth century. 
A.D. 916 Sulaiman’s editor Abu Zaid describes Kanauj as a large country 


1 Elliot’s History of India, I, 22, 24,25. ? Elliot’s History of India, I. 34, 

3 Elliot’s History of India, I. &6. . 

‘ Al Masui Les Prairies D’Or, II. chapter 18 page 85, 

* Giving an account of the diviners and jugglers of India Abu Zaid says: These 
observations are especially applicable to Kanauj, a large country forming the empire of 
Jurz, Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, I.10. References given in the History 
of Bhinmal show that the Gurjjara power spread not only to Kanauj but to Bengal, 
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forming the empire of Jurz,! a description which the Gurjjara Vatsardja’s 
success in Bengal about a century before shows not to be impossible. 
Ibni Khurdédbah (a.p. 912) ranks the ‘king of Juzr as fourth in 
importance amongelIndian kings. According to him “the Tatariya 


“ dirhams were in use in the Juzr kingdom.” Al Mastdi (a.p: 943) speaks 


of the Konkan country of the Balhdéra as on one side exposed to the if. 


attacks of the king of Juzr a monarch rich in men horses and camels. 
He speaks of the Juzr kingdom bordering on Téafin apparently the 
Panjab and Taéfarfas bounded by Rahma? apparently-Burma and Sumatra. 
Tbni Haukal (4.p. 968-976) notices that several kingdoms existed, including 
the domain of the Silsharas of the north Konkan within the land of 


the Balhdéra Between Kambayah and Saimtr.? A] Birtni (a.p. 970-1031) 
uses not Juzr, but Gujardt.* Beyond that is to the sonth of Gujardt hep 


places Konkan and Tana. In AlBirtini’s time Nardyan near Jaiptir, the 
former capital of Gujarat, had beer taken and the inhabitants removed 
to a+own on the frontier.° Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh century really , 
from tenth century materials) ranks the king of Juzr ag.the fourth and 
the king of Safan or Tafan as the second:in greatness to the Balhdraé 
In another passage in a list of titular sovereigns Al Idrisi enters the 
names of Sdfir (T4fin) Hazr (Jazr-Juzr) and Dumi (Rahmi).’ By the 


side of Juzr was Téfak (doubtfully the Panj4b) a small state producing y 


the whitest and most beautiful women in India; the king having few 
soldiers ; living at pesce with his neighbours and like the Balhdras highly 
esteeming the Arabs. Ibni Khurdddbah fa.p. 912) calls Taéban the king 
next in eminence to the Balhdrd.® Al Masidi (a.n. 948) calls Tafak the 
ruler of a mountainous country like Kashmir’-with small forces living on 


yfriendly terms with neighbouring sovereigns and well disposed to the 
Moslims.' Al Idrisi (end of eleventh century but materials of the tenth / 


century) notices Safin (Tafan) as the principality that_ranks next to the 
Konkan that is to the Rashtrakitas. : : 

Rahma or Ruhmi, according to the merchant Sulaimdn (ap. €51) 
borders the land of the Balhdras, the Jazr, and Téfan. The king who 
was not much respected was at war with both the Juzr and the Balhara. 
He had the most numerots ermy_in India and a following of 50,000 
elephants when he took thé field. “Suldimdn notices a cotton fabric made 


- in Rahma, so delicate that a dress of it could pass through a signet-ring. 
The medium of exchange was cowries Cyprea moneta shell money. The © 
i T and al 


country produced gold silver oés and the whisk of the samara or 
yak Bos poéphagus the bushy-tailed ox. Ibni Khurdddbéh!? (a.p.912) places 
Rahmi as the sixth kingdom. He apparently identified it with Al Rahmi or 


perth Sumatra as he notes that between it and the other kingdoms com: 


munication is kept up by ships. He notices that theruler had fiye thousand 
elephants and that cotton cloth and aloes probably the well-known Kumari 





1 Tbni Khurd4dbah in Elliot’s History of India, I, 13, 
° 2 Al Mastidi in Elliot (History of India), I. 25. 
3 Tbni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I, 34, - 
* Al Birtini in Elliot (History of India), I. 67. 
5 Al Biruni in Elliot (History uf India), I. 59, i 
6 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 76. ‘ 
7 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 86. 
® The merchant Sulaiman (851‘4.D.) in Elliot’s History of India, I. 5, 
® Ibni Khurdddbah in Elliot (History of India), I. 13, 
40 Al Masidi in Elliot {History of India), I. 23, 
1! Al Mastidi in Elliot (History of India), I. 25, 
Toni Khurdadbah in Elliot’s History of India, I. 14. 
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or Cambodian aloes, were the staple produce. Al Mastidi (a.p. 943) after 
stating that former accounts of Rahma’s! elephants troops and horses were 
probably exaggerated, adds that the kingdom of Rahma extends both along 
the sea and the continent and that it is hounded by an inland state called 
Kaman (probably KA4marup that is Assam). He describes the inhabitants 
as fair and handsome and notices that both men and women had their 
ears pierced. This description of the people still more the extension of the 
gountry both along the sea and along the continent suggests that Mastdi’s | 
Al Rahm is a combination of Burma which by droppittg the B he has 
mixed with Al Rahma. Lane identifies Rahmi? with Sumétra on the 


, authority of an Account of India and China by two Muhammadan 


Travellers of the Ninth Century. This identification is supported by 
Al Mastidi’s? mention of Rami as one of the islands of the Java group, 
the kingdom of the Indian Mihraj. ‘The absence of reference to Bengal 
in these accounts agrees with the view that during the ninth century 


' | Bengal was under Tibet. 


“ 


In the middle of the ninth century mines of gold and silver are said to 
be worked in Gujarat. Abn Zaid” (a.p. 916) represents pearls as in 
great demand. The Tartdriyah, or according to Al Masddi the Tahiriyah 
dinars of Sindh, fluctuating® in price from one and a half to three and a 


‘ fraction of the Baghddd dénars, were the current coin in the Gujarat ports. 


Emeralds also were imported from Egypt mounted as seals.° — 


Ibni Khurdédbah’ (a.p. 912) mentions teakwood and the bamboo as 
products of Sind4n that is the Konkan Sanjan.® Al Mastidi (a.p. 943) 
notes that at the great fair of Multin the people of Sindh and Hind 
offered Kumar that is Cambodian aloe-wood of the purest quality 
worth twenty dinars a man.2 Among other articles of trade he mentions 
an inferior emerald exported from Cambay and Saimtr to Makkah, the 
lance shafts of Breach,!! the shoes of Cambay,!? and the white and handsome 
‘maidens of Tafan!? who were in great demand in Arab countries. Ibni 
Haukal (ap. 968-976) states that the country comprising F4mhal, 
Sinddn, Saimtir, and Kambayah produced mangoes cocoanuts lemons 
and rice in abundance. That honey could be had in great quantities, 
but no date palms were to be found." : 


Al Birtini (a.D. 1031) notices that its import of horses from Mekran 
and the islands of the Persian Gulf was a leading portion of Cambay 
trade. According to Al Idrisi (4.p.1100) the peoplé of MaAmhal?é 
(Anhilwara) had many horses and camels.!’7 One of the peculiarities of 


* 1 Al Masudi in History of India by Sir Henry Elliot, I. 25. 
* Lane’s Notes on his Translation of the Alf Leilah, III. 80. 
3 Al Masudi’s Murdj (Arabic Text Cairo Edition, I. 221). 
4 The merchant Sulaiman (Elliot’s History of India), I. 4 and 6. 
> See page 519 note 8. 
§ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 11. 
* Toni Khurdadbah in Elliot’s History of India, I. 14. F 
8 Ibni Khurdddbah in Elliot’s History of India, I. 15. ° 
9 Al Masudi (Elliot’s History of India), I. 23, 
10 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, III, 47-48, 
11 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 239, 
12 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of-Les Prairies D’Or, I. 253. 
13 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 384. 
4 Tbni Haukal (Ashk4l-ul-Bilad) and Elliot’s History of India, I. 39, ~ 
15 Elliot’s History of India, III. 33.. 


16 Mamhal is by some numbered among the cities of India. Al Idrisi in Elliot, I. 84. 
7 Al Tdrisi in Eliot, I, 79, 
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the Nahrwala country was that. all journeys were made and all merchan- 
dise was carried in bullock waggons. Kambayah was rich in wheat: and 
rice and its mountains yielded the Indian kand or bamboo. At Subdral 
(Sepira) they fished for pearls and Bara a small island close to Subdta 
produced the cocoanut and the costus. Sinddn according to Al Idrisi 
produced the cocoa palm, the ratan, and the banfboo, Saimtir had many 
cocoa palms, much henna (Lawsonia inermis), and a number of, aromatic 
plants? The hills of Théna yielded the bamboo and tabdshir® or bamboo 
pith. From Saimdr according to Al Kazwini (4.p. 1286, bat from tenth 
‘century materials! came aloes. Rashid-ud-din (a.p. 1310) states that ~ 
in Kambayah, Somnath, Kankan, and Tana the vines yield twice a year- 
and such is the strength of the svil that cotton-plants grow like willow 
or plane trees and yield produce for ten years.’ He. refers to the betel 


leaf, to which he and other Arab writers and physicians ascribe strange , _ 
virtues as the produce of the whole country of Malabar. The exports : 


Malwa), badrdd that is bezoar, and hajdi_that is turmeric.! 


79 : 
According to Ibni Hankal-(a.p. 770) from Kathbaya to Saimtr the 
villages lay close to one another and much land: was under. cultivation.5 


At the end® of the eleventh century -trado was brisk uierchandise from ,. 


‘every country finding its way to the ports of Gujarat whose local products 
were in turn exported all over the east.’ The Rashtrakita dominion 
was vast, well-peopled, commercial, and fertile. The people lived mostly 
on a vegetable diet, rice peas:beans haricots and lentils being their daily 
food.2 Al Idrisi speaks of certain Hindus eating animals whose deaths 


had been caused by falls or by being gored;!° but Al Masfidi states that - 


the higher classes: who wore the ‘“baldric like yellow thread” (the 
Janoi) abstained from-flesh, According to Ibni Haukal (a.p. 968-970) the 
ordinary dress of the kings of Hind was trousers‘and a tunic, He also 
notices that between Kambayah and Saimtir the Muslims and infidels wéar 
the same cool fine muslin dress and" let their beards grow in the same 
fashion.!2. During the tenth century on high days the Balhdra wore a 
crown of gold and a dress of rich stuff. The attendant women were 
richly clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon their feet and hands 
and having their hair in curls.3 At the close of the Hindu period 
(a.p. 1300) Rashfd-ud-din describes Gujardt as a flourishing country 
with no less than 80,000 villages and hamlets the people happy the soil 
rich growing in the four seasons seventy varieties of flowers. Two 
harvests repaid the husbandman, the earlier crop refresked by the dew 
of the cold season the late crop enriched by a certain rainfall." 


In their intercourse with Western India nothing struck the Arabs 
more than the toleration shown to their religion both by chief and peoples. 
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1 Al Idrisi in Ellidt, I, 85. 2 Al Idrisi in Elliot’s History of Indja, 1.85. 
3 Al Idrisi in Elliot’s History of India, I. 83, s 
4 Rashid-ud-din in Elliot’s History of India, I, 67 - 68, 

5 Tbni Haukal (A-b. 968) in Elliot, I, 39, 

6 Al Idrisi (a.D, 968) in Elliot, I. 84 and 87. 

7 Al Idrisi speaking of Cambay in Elliot’s History of India, I, 84. 


8 Al Idrisi in Elliot, I. 85. 9 Al Idrisi in Elliot, I. 8& 
1 Al Masudi in Elliot’s History of India, I. 9. 
it Tpni Haukal in Elliot, I. 35. 12 'Tbni Haukal in Elliot, I. 39. 


B Al Idrisi in Elliot’s History of India, I, 88, - 


4 Rashid-ud-din (a.D. 1810) in Elliot’s History of India, J. 67, The passage seems v 


to be a quotation from Al Birini (A.D. 1031), 
B 1746-68 
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This was specially marked in the Rashtrakita towns where besides free 
use of mosques and Jdéma& mosques Masalmain magistrates or hdzis 


“ were appointed to settle disputes among Musalmdns according to their 


own laws.! Toleration was not peculiar to the Balharas. Al Birtini 
records? that in the ninth century (a.p.“$81), when the Hindus 


- recovered Sindin (Sanjay in Kachh) they spared the assembly mosque 


where long after the Faithful congregated on Fridays praying for their 
Khalifah without hindrance. In the Balhdra country so strongly did 
_ the people believe in the power of Islim or which is perhaps more 
likely so courteous were they that they said that our king enjoys a long life 
and long reign is solely due to the favour shown by him to the Mausal- 
-mans, So faras the merchant Sulaiman saw in the ninth century the chief 
_ religion in Gujarat was Buddhism. He notices that the principles of 
‘ the religion of China were brought from India and that the Chinese 


_ ascribe to the Indians the introduction of Buddhas into their country. 


Of religious beliefs metempsychoses or re-birth and of religious practices 
widow-burning or satti and sclf-torture seem to have struck him most.’ 
Asarule the dead were burned.* Sulaiman represents the people of 


w Gujarat as steady abstemiovs and sober abstaining from wine as well 


as from vinegar, ‘not’ he adds ‘from religions motives bat from their 
disdain of it.’ Among their sovereigns the-desire of conquest was seldom 
the cause of war.” Abu Zaid: (a.p. 916) describes the Brahmans as 
Hindus devoted to religion and science. .Among Brahmans Were poets 
who lived at kings’ courts, astronomers, philosophers, diviners, and 
drawers of omens from the flight of crows.6 He.adds: So sure are the 
people that after death they shall return to life upon the earth, that 
when a person grows old “ he begs some one of his family to throw him 
into the fire or to drown him.’’? In Abu Zaid’s time (A.D. 916) the 
Hindns did not seclude their women. Even the wives of the kings used 
to mix freely with men and attend courts and places of public resort 
unveiled.§ According to Ibni Khurd4dbah (a.p. 912) India has forty- 
two religions sects “part of whom believe in God and his Prophet 
(on whom be peace) and part who deny his mission.”® Ibni Khurdédbah 
(a D. 912) describes the Hindus as divided into seven classes. Of these 
the first are Thakarias ° or Th4kurs men of high caste from whom kings 
are chosen and to whom men of the other classes render homage, the 
second are the Barahmas!! who abstain from wine and fermented liquors ; 
the third are the Katariya or Kshatrias who drink not more than three 
cups of wine; the fourth are the Sudaria or Shudras husbandmen by 


: profession ; the fifth are the Baisura or Vaish artificers and domestics; the 


sisth Sandalias or Chandala menials; and the seventh the ‘ Lahwd,’ whose 
women adorn themselves and whose men are fond of amusements and 
games of skill. Both among the people and the kings of Gujardt!? wine 
_—_ ee 
* Ibni Hlaukal in Elliot's History of India, I. 34-38, also Al Kazwini, I, 97. 
* Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I, 29. 
: The merchant Sulaiman in Elliot’s History of India, I, 7. 
: The merchant Sulaimén in Elliot’s History of India, I. 6, 
The merchant Sulaiman in Elliot’s History of India, I. 7. 
® Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, I. 10. 
i Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, I. 9-10. 
7 ose Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, I. 11. ® Tbni Khurdddbah in Elliot, I. 17. 
t ee Elliot, I. 76, where Al Idrisi calls the first class‘ Sdkarid’ the word being ® 
Tansliteration of the Arabic Thakariyah-or Th4kurs, : 
ai a arene plural of the word Barahman. 
»ni Khurdddbah in Elliot’s History of India, I. 13-17, 
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awas ‘“anlawful and lawful” that is it was not used though no religious i 
"rule forbad its use. According to Al Mastidi (a.p. 948) a general Gpilicn openly Ms 
prevailed that India was the earliest home of order and wisdom. The Indians R a 
chose as their king the great Brahma who ruled them for 366 years. His , = 361-1250, 
descendants retain the name of Brahman and are honoured as the most ere 
illustrious caste. They abstain from the flesh of animals.! Hindu kings on 
cannot sncceed before theage of forty nor do they appear in public 

except on certain occasions for the conduct of state affairs... Royalty and 

all the high offices of state? ‘are limited to the descendants of one family. 

The Hindus strongly disapprove of the use of wing both in themselves 

and in others not from any religious objection but on account of its ¥ 

intoxicating and reason-clonding qualities. Al Birtini (a.p. 970 ~.1031) 

quoted by Ltashid-ud-é@m (a.p. 1310) states that the people of Gujarat 

are idolators and notices the great penance-pilgrimages to Somnédth 

details of which haye already been given.t Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh 

century) closely follows Ibni Khurdédbah’s (4.p. 912) division of the 

people of India. The chief exception is that he represents® the second 

class, the Brahmans, as wearing the skins of tigers and going about 

staff in hand collecting crowds and from morn till eve proclaiming to - 

their hearers the glory and power of God. He makes out that the 

Kastarids or Ksbatriyas are able to drink three rutl (a rail being one 

pound troy) of wine and are allowed to marry Brahman women. The 

Sabdaliya or Chandal women, he says, are noted for beauty. Of the 

forty-two sects he enumerates worshippers of trees and adorers of ser- 

pents, which they keep in stables and feed as well as they can, deeming 

it to be a meritorious work. He says that the inhabitants of Kambdya 

are Buddhists (idolators)® and that the Balhdra also worships the idol 

Baddha.’” The Indians, says Al Idrisi® (end of the eleventh century) are Ks 

naturally inclined to justice and in their actions mever depart from it. 4 4... 

Their reputation for good faith, honesty, and fidelity to theirengagements  -_j 

brings strangers flocking to their country and aids its prosperity. In iflus- * 

tration of the peaceable disposition of the Hindus, he quotes the ancient 

practice of duhdi or conjuring in the name of the king, a rita which is 

still in vogue in some native states. Wheh a man has a rightful claim 

he draws & circle on the ground and asks his debtor to step into the 

circle in the name of the king. The debtor never fails to step in nor does 

he ever leave the circle without paying his debts. AI Idrisi describes + 
‘the people of Nahrwara as having so high a respect for oxen that when~ 

an ox dies they bury it. ‘“‘ When enfeebled by age or if unable to work 

they provide their oxen with food withéut exacting any return.” 


o 





t Text Les Prairies D’Or, I, 149-154 and Elliot’s History of India, I, 19. 
2 Arabic Text Les Prairies D’Or, I, 149 - 154, and’ Elliot’s History of India, I. 20. 
3 Al Mastdi’s Prairies D’Or, I. 169, and Elliot’s History of India, I. 20. 
- 4 Rashid-ad-din from Al Birini in Elliot’s History of India, I. 67 - 68. 
5 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 76. : 
§ Al [drisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 85. \ 
§ Al Idrisiin Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 
8 Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 88, 
9 Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 88. 
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WESTERN INDIA AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS 
AND ROMANS.’ ® 


He'rodotos and Hekataios, the earliest Greek writers who make 


Earty Greeks * mention of India, give no information in regard to Western India in 


AND RoMANS, 
Ktésias, 


Alexander, 


Megasthenés, 


particular. 


Kte’sias (c. 400 8.c.) learnt in Persia that a race of Pygmies lived in 
India in the neighbourhood of the silver mines, which Lassen placesenear 
Udaipur (Mewar). From the description of these Pygmies (Photios. 
Bibl. LXXIT. 11-12) it is evident that they represent the Bhils. Ktésias 
also mentions (Photios. Bibl. LX XII. 8) that ‘there is a place in, an 
uninhabited region fifteen days from Mount Sardous, where they venerate | 
the sun and moon and where for thirty-five days in each year the sun 

Yremits his heat for the comfort of his worshippers.:.- This place must 
‘ apparently have been somewhere in Marwar, and perhaps Mount Abu is 
the place referred to. 

Alexander (8.c. 326-25) did not reach Gujardt, and his companions 
have nothing to tell of this part of the country. It is otherwise with ~ 

Megasthene’s (c. 300 8.c.) who resided with Candragupta as the 
ambassador of Seleukos Nikator and wrote an account of India in ‘four 
books, of which considerable fragments are preserved, chiefly by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Arrian. His gener#l account of the manners of the Indians 
relates chiefly to those of northern India, of whom he had personal know- 
ledg®. But he also gave a geographical description of India, for Arrian 
informs us (Ind. VI1) that he gave the total number of Indian tribes as 
118, and Pliny (VI. 17ff) does in fact enumerate about 90, to whom may 
be added some seven or eight more mentioned by Arrian. Jt is true that 
Pliny does not distinctly state that he takes his geographical details from 
Megasthenés, and that he quotes Seneca as having written a book on 
India. But Seneca also (Pliny, V1. 17) gave the number of the tribes as 
118 in which he must have followed Megasthenés. Further, Pliny says 
(tbid) that accounts of the military forces of each nation were given by 
writers such as Megasthenés and Dionysius who stayed with Indian 
kings: and as he does not mention Dionysius in his list of authorities 
for his Book VL, it follows that it was from Megasthenés that he drew 
his accounts of the forces of the Gangaridw, Modogalinga, Andare, 
Prasi, Megalla, Asmagi, Oratew, Suaratarate, Automula, Charme, and 
Pande (VI. 19), names which, as will be shown below, betray a know- 
ledge of all parts of India. It is a fair inference that the remaining 
names mentioned by Pliny were taken by him from Megasthenés, perhaps 
through the medium of Sencca’s work. The corruption of Pliny’s test 
A 

1 Contributed by Mr. A,M,T, Jackson, M.A, LCS, |” 
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and the fact that Megasthenés learnt the tribal’names in their Prakrit 
forms, make it extremely difficult to identify many of the races referred to. 


That part of Pliny’s account of India which may with some certainty . 


be traced back to Megasthenés begins with a statement of the stages of 


the sk road from the Hypasis (Bids) to Palibothra (Patna) (Nat. © 
: 1s * 


: . The next chapter gives an account of the Ganges and 
its tributaries and mentions thé Gangaridsw of Kalinga with their capital 
Pertalis as thé most distant nation on its banks. In the 19th chapter, 
after au account of the forces of the Gangaride, Pliny gives a list of 
thirteen tribes, of which the only ones that can be said to be satisfactorily 
identified ‘are Modogalinga (the three Calingas: Caldwell Dray. Gr.), 
- Moljndse (compare ae te Malindya of Waraha Mihira Br. S. XIV.), and 

. Thalute (McCrindle rads Talucts and identifies with the Tamraliptakas of 
TamJuk on the lower Ganges). He next mentions the Andaraw (Andhras 
of Telingana) with thirty cities 100,000) foot 2000 horse and 1000 elephants. 
He then digresses to speak of the Dardw (Dards of the Upper Indus) 
as zich in gold and the Sete (of Méwir, Lassen) in silver, and next 
introduces the Prasi (Pracyas) of Palibothra (Pataliputra) as the most 
farflous and powerful of all the tribés, haying 600,009 foot 30,000 horse 
and 800U eleplants. Inland from these he names the Monsedes (Munda 
of Smgbham) and Suari (Savaras of Central India) among whom is Mount 
Maleus (Mahendra M@?). Then after some account. of the Iomanes 


(Yamun4) running between Methora (Mathura) and Chrysobora(McCrindle - 


reads Carisobora, Arrian Ind. VIII. Kleisobora = Krishnapura ?) he turns 
to the Indus, of some of whose nineteen tributaries he gives some account 
in chapter 20. VHe then digresses to give an account of the coast of India, 
starting from the mouth of the Ganges, whence to Point Calingon (Point 


, Godavari) and the city of -Dandaguda (Cunningham’s Raja Mahendri, . 


j bat more probably the Dhanakataka or Dhenukikata of the Western 
cave inscriptions) he reckons 625 miles. The distance thence to Tropina 
(Virupanatara near Kochin according to Burgess) is ]225 miles. Next 
at a distance of 700 miles is the cape of Perimula, where is the most 
famous mart of India. “Further on in the same chapter is mentioned 
a city named Automula on the sea shore among the Arabastre (or 
Salabastreaa and Oratew, MeCrindle) a noble mart where five rivers 
' together flow into the sea. WThere can hardly be a. doubt that the two 
places are the same, the two names being taken from different authoritics, 


and that the place meant is Chemula or Cheul (Ptolemy’s Simulla) the - 


ifive rivers being those that flow into Boitibay Harbour northward of 
Cheul. The distance from Perimula to the Island of Patala in the 
Indus is 620 miles. Pliny next ennmerates as hill tribes between the 
Indus and Jamna, shut in a ring of mountains and deserts for a space of 
625 miles, the Cesi (the Kekioi of Arr. Ind. IV. and Kékayas of the 
Puranas, about the head waters of the Sutlej), the Cetriboni of the 
woods (....-. - Vana ?), the Megalle (Mékalas) with 500 elephants and 
unknown numbers of horse and foot, the Chrysei (Karfisha) Parasangee 
(PéraSava, corrupted by the likeness of its first three syllables to the 
word wapacayya), the Asmagi (ASmaka of Varaéha Mihira) with 30,000 
foot 300 elephants and 80 horse. These are shut in by the Indus 
and surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts for 625 miles. 
Next come the Dari and Sure and then deserts again for 187 miles. 
Whether these are or are not correctly identified with the Dhars and Saurg 
of Sindh, they must be placed somewhere to the north of the Ran. 
Below them come five kingless tribes living in the hills along the sea- 
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: coast—the Maltecors, -Singhe, Marohe, Rarunge, and Moruni—none 
of whom are satisfactorily identified, but who may be placed in* Kachh. 
Next follow the Narew, enclosed by Mount Capitalia (Abu) the highest 

f mountain in India, on the other side of which are mines of gold and silver. 
The identification of Capitalia with Abn is probable enough, but the name 
given to the mountain must be connected with the, Kapishthala of the 
Purdnas, who have given their name to one of the recensions of the Yajur 
Veda, though Kaithal, their modern representative, lies far away’ from 


~ Abu in the Karn4] district of the Panjab, and Arrian places his 


caypfioGoko (Ind. IV) about the head waters of the Hydradtés (Ravi). 
After Capitalia and the Narees come the Grate with but ten elephants 
but numerous infantry. These must be the Aparantakas of the inscrip- 
tions and purdyas, Megasthenés having learnt the n¥me in a Prakrit form 
(Avarata, Oréta). Ihe name of the next*tribe, who have no elephants 
but horse and foot only, iscommonly read Snuaratarate (Nobbe) but the 
preferable reading is Varetates (McCrindle) which when, corrected to 
Varelatw represents Varalatta, the sixth of the seyen Konkans in the 
puranic.lists (Wilson As. Res. XV.47), which occupied the centre of 
the Thana district and the country of the wild: tribe of the Varlis. - Next 
are the Odonbeores, whose name is connected with the wdumbara Ficus 
glomerata tree, and who are not the Audumbari Salvas of Panini 
(IV. i. 173) but must be placed in Southern Tiina. Next come the 
Arabastre Orate (so read for Arebastra Thorace -of Nobbe, and Sala- 
bastree Horate of McCrindle) or Arabastra division of the Orate or 
Konkanis. Arabastra may be connected with the Arava of Varaha- 
Mihira’s South-Western Division (Br. S. XIV.17) where they are men- 
tioned along with Barbara (the seventh or northernmost Konkan). ‘This 


Vtribe had a fine city in a marsh infested by crocodiles and also the great 


mart of Automala (Cheul) at the confluence of five rivers, and the king 
had 1600 elephants 150,000 foot and 5000 horse, and must therefore 
have held a large part of the Dakhan as well as of the sea coast. Next 
to this kingdom is that of the Charms, whose forces are small, and next 
to them the Pande (Pandya of Travancor) with 30) cities 150,000 foot 
and 500 elephants. Next follows a list of thirteen tribes. some of which 
St. Martin has identified with modern Rajput tribes about the Indus, 
because the last name of the thirteen is Orostree, “ who reach to the island of 
Patala ” and may be confidently identified with the Saurdshtra of Kathia- 
vada. We must however assume that Megasthenés after naming the 
tribes of the west coast enumerates the inland tribes of the Dakhan until 
he arrives at the point from which he started. But the only identifica- 
tion that seems plausible is that of the Derange with the Telingas or 
Telagas. Next to the Orostre follows a list of tribes on the east of the 
Indus from south to north—the Mathoe (compare Manthava, a Bahika 
town Pan. IV. ii. 117), Bolinge (Bhaulingi, a Salva tribe Pan. IV. i. 173), 
Gallitalute (perhaps a corruption of Tailakhali, another Salva tribe, 4b-), 
‘Dimuri, Megari, Ardabes, Mese (Matsya of Jaipur ?), Abi, Suri, (v. 1. 
Abhis Uri), Sile, and then deserts for 250 miles. Next- come three 
more tribes and then again deserts, then four or five (according to the 
reading) more tribes, and the Asini whose eapital is Bucephala (Jalalpur) 
(Cunningham Anc.Geog.177). Megasthenés then gives two mountain tribes 
and ten beyond the Indus including the Orsi (Urag4) Taxilse (Takshasila) 
and Peucolite (people of Pushkalavatt). \ Of the work of Déimachos, who 
went on an embassy to Allitrochadés (Bindusara) son of Candragupta, 
nothing is known except that it was in-two books and was reckoned the 
most untrustworthy of all accounts of India (Strabo. If. 1. 9). 


ome 
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Ptolemy II. Philadelphos (died 247 u.c.) interested himself in the Appendix VI. 
_ trade with, India and opened a caravan road from Koptos on the Nile to tigee a 
’ Bereniké onthe Red Sea (Strabo, XVII. i. 45) and for centuries the Indian remains 
trade resorted efther tothis port or to the neighbourmg Myos Hormos. Ptolemy II. i. 
He also sent to India (apparently to Asoka) an envoy named Dionysius, aad ia 
who is said by Pliny (VI..17) to fave written an account of things 
Tndian of which no certain fragments appear to remain. But we know 
from the fragments of. 


Agatharkhides (born é. 250 a.p.) who wrotein old age an account <Aygatharkhides. 
of the Red Sea of which we have considerable extracts in Diodéros 
(III. 12 - 48) and Phétios (Miller’s Gedgr. Gr. Min. I. 1114f), states that 
in his time the Indian_trade with Potgha (Patala) was in the hands of ; 
the Sabsans of Yemef. (Miiller, 1.°191.) In fact it was not until the ! 
voyages of Endoxos (see below) that awy direct trade sprang up. between ~~ 
India and Egypt. ‘The mention of Patala as the mart resorted to by the 
Arabs shows that we are still in Pliny’s first period (see below). 


The Baktrian Greeks extended their power into India after the fall - The Baktrian 


of the Maurya empire (c. 180 B.c.) their leader being Démétrios son of Greeks. 
Euthydémos, whose conquests are referred to by Justin (XLI. 6) and . 
Strabo (XI. ii. 1). But the most extensive conquests to the east . 


and south were made by Menandros (¢. 110 B.c.) who advanced to the 

Jumna and conquered the whole coast from Pattaléné (lower Sindh) to 

the kingdoms of Saraostos (Surashtra) and Sigertis (Pliny’s. Sigerus ?) , 

(Strabo, XI. ii.1). These statements of Strabo are confirmed by the ‘+! 

author of the Periplus (c. 250 a.p.) who ‘says that in his time drakhmat ‘+ + 

with Greek inscriptions of Menandros and Apollodotos were still current’at } 
Barygaza (Per. 47). Apollodotos is now generally thought to have been | 

the successor of Menandros (c. 100 B.c.) (Brit. Museum Cat. of Bactrian 

Coins page xxxiii.). Plutarch (Reip. Ger. Princ.) tells us that Menandros’ . 
rule was so mild, that on his death his towns disputed the possession of 


his ashes and finally divided them. 


Eudoxos of Cyzicus (c. 117 3.c.) made in company with others two Eudozos of 
very successful voyages to India, in the first of which the company were Cyzicus, 
guided by an Indian who had been shipwrecked on the Egyptian coast. 

Strabo.(II. iii. 4), in quoting the story of his doings from Poseidénios, 
lays more stress upon his attempt to circumnavigate Africa than upon 
these two Indian voyages, but they are of very great importance as the ,- 
beginnings of the direct trade with India. 


The Geographers down to Ptolemy drew their knowledge of India —_ Eratokthenés. 

almost entirely from the works of Megasthenés and of the companions of 

Alexander. Among them Eratosthenés (c. 275-194 B.c.), the founder of 

scientific geography, deserves mention as haying first given wide currency \ 

to the notion that the width of India from west fo east was greater than ' 

its length from north to south, an error which les at the root of 

Ptolemy’s distortion of the map. - Eratosthenés’ critic Hipparkhos ‘ 

(c. 130 B.c.) on this point followed the more correct account of * Megas- 

_ thenés, and is otherwise notable as the first to make use of astronomy for 

the determination of the geographical position of places. 


Strabo (c. 63 3.c.- 23 a.p.) drew his knowledge of India, like his pre- Strabo, 
decessors, chiefly from Megasthenés and frem Alexander’s followers, but 
adds (XV. i. 72) on the authority of Nikolaos of Damascus (tutor to the 
children of Antony and Cleopatra, and envoy of Herod) (an account of 
three Indian envoys from a certain king Péros to Augustus (0b. ab. 14), 
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Appendix VI. "who brought presents consisting of an armless man, snakes, a. huge 
oe turtle and a large partridge, with a letter in Greek written-on -parchment 


ee ore. offering free passage and traffic through his dominions to the emperor’s 


‘ aND RoMANS., 


Strabo | subjects. With-these enySys came a certain Zarmanokhégas (Sraman4- 
; ? carya, Lassen) from Hangs: (Broach, the earlies{_ mention of the name) who 
‘ afterwards burnt himself at Athens, “according to the ancestral custom 


of the Indians.” The fact that the embassy came from Broach and passed 
¢ through Antioch shows that they took the route by the Persian . Gulf, 
‘which long remained one of the chief linés ofttrade (Per. chap. 36). If tho 
embassy -was not-a purely commercial speculation on the part of merthants 
of Broach, it is hard to see how king Poros, who had 600 under-kings, can 
be other than the Indo-Skythian Kozolakadaphes, who held Péros’ oll 
. Kingdom as well as much other territory in Nort&t-West India. This if 
correct would shew that as early. ag the beginning of our era the Indo-Sky- 
‘ thian power reached as far south as Broach. The fact that the embassy 
‘ took the Persian Gulf route and that their object was to open commercial 
relations. with the Roman empire seems to show that at this period there 
was no direct trade between broach and the Egyptian ports of the Red 
‘Sea. Strabo however mentions’ that in his time Arabian and Indian 
- Y wares were carried on camels from Myos Hormos.(uear Ras Abu Somer) ° 
. -on the Red Sea to Koptos on the Nile (XVII. i. 45 and XVI. iy. 24) and 
‘dilatés upon the increase of the Indian trade-since the days of the 
Ptolemies ‘when not so many as twenty ships dared pass throngh the 
Red Sea “ to peer out of the Straits,” whereas in his time whole fleets of 
ag many as 120 vessels voyaged to India and the headlands of Ethiopia from 
Myos Hormos (II. v.12 and XV.i. 13). It would seem that we have here 
to do with Pliny’s second period of Indian trade, when Sigerus (probably 
Janjira) was the goal of the Egyptian shipmasters (see below). Strabo 
learnt these particulars during his stay in Egypt with Aelius Gallus, but 
they were unknown to his contemporary Diodéros:who drew his account 
of India entirely from Megasthenés (Diod. I]. 31-42) and had no knowledge 
of the East beyond the stories told hy Jamboulos’a person of uncertain date 
of an island in the Indian Archipelago (Bali, according to Lassen) (Diod. 
Il. 57-60). Pomponius Mela (a.p. 43) also had no recent information 28 
regards India. 

Plinys ,. Pliny (4.D. 23-79) who pubiished his Natural History in a.D. 77 gives a 
“fairly full account of India, chiefly drawn from Megasthenés (see above). 

He also gives two valuable pieces of contemporary information : 


(i) An account of Ceylon (Taprobané) to which a freedman of Annis 
Plocamus, farmer of the Red Sea tribute, was carried by stress of 
weather in the*reign of Claudius (4.p. 41-54). On his return the king 
sent to the emperor four envoys, headed by one Rachias (VI. 22). 


Gi) Am account of the voyage from Alexandria to India by a course 
which had only lately been made known (VI. 28). -Pliny divides the 
‘history of navigation from the time of Nearchus to his own age into three 
periodg : 
(a) the period of sailing from Syagrus (Ras Fartak) in Arabia to 
Patalé (Indus delta) by the south-west wind called Hippalus, 1332 miles ;’ 
(®) the period of sailing from Syagrus (Ras Fartak) to Sigerus (Ptol. 
.Milizégyris, Peripl. Melizeigara, probably Janjira, and perhaps the same 
as Strabo’s Sigertis) ; . 
(c) the modern period, when traffic went on from Alexandria to Koptos 
up the Nile, and thence by camels across the desert to Berenice (in 
Foul Bay), 257 miles. Thence the merchants start in the middle of 


~ 
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summer before the rising of the dogstar and in thirty days reach Okelis Appendix VI. 
(Ghalla) or Cane.(Hien Ghorab), the former port being most frequented pp ,nry Greeks 
i by the Indian trade. From Okelis it is a forty days’ voyage to Muziris AND RoMANS. 

(Muyyiri, Kranganur) which is dangerous on account of the neigh- Pliny 
bouring pirates of Nitrias (Mangalor) and inconvenient by reason of 

. the distance of the roads fromthe shofe. Another better port is Becare 
(Kallada, Yule) belonging to the tribe Neacyndon (Piol. Melkynda, ; 
Peripl. Nelkynda) of the kingdom of Pandion (Pandya) whose capital 
is Modura (Madura). Here pepper is brought in canoes from Cotto~ 
nara (Kadatianadu). The ships returnto the Red Sea in December or 
January. ; 


It is clear that the modern improvement in navigation on which Pliny 
_ lays“so much stress consisted, not in making use of the. monsoon wind, . 
“but in striking straight across the Indian ocean to the Malabar coast. 
The fact that the ships which took this course carried a guard of archers 
in Pliny’s time, but not in that of the Periplus, is another indication that 
the direct route to Malabar was new and unfamiliar in the first century 
4.0. The name ‘*Hippalas given to the monsoon wind will be discussed 
below in dealing with the Periplus. : 
Dionysios Perie’ge’te’s who has lately been proved to have written Diong sios 
under Hadrian(4.p. 117-138)(Christ’s Griech, Litteratur Gesch, page 507) Periégétés. 
gives & very superficial description of India but bas a valuable notice of the 
Southern Skythians who live along the river Indus to the eagt of the 
Gedrésoi (I. 1087-88). 


Klaudios Ptolemaios of Alexandria lived according to Snidas Kiaudios 
under Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (a.p._161-180. He compiled his Ptolemaios, 
account of India as part of a geographical description of the then 
known world, and drew much of his materials from Marinos of Tyre, 
whose work is lost, but who must have written about a.p. 130, Ptolemy 
(or Marinos before him) had a very wide knowledge of India, drawn y 
partly from the relations of shipmasters and traders and partly ‘from 
Indian iists similar to those of the Purdnas bat drawn up in Prakrit. He 

‘“seems to haye made little if any use of Megasthenés and the companions 
of Alexander. But his map, of India is distorted by the erroneous idea, 
which he took from Eratosthenés, that the width of India from west to 
east greatly exceeded its length from north to south. Ptolemy begins his 
description of India with the first chapter of his seventh book, which deats 
with India within the Ganges. He gives first the names of rivers, 
countriés, towns, and capes along the whole coast of India from the 
westernmost mouth of the Indus to the easternmost mouth of the Ganges. 
He next mentions in detail the mountains and the rivers with their 
tributaries, and then proceeds to enumerate the various nations of India 
and the cities belonging to each, beginning with the north-west and 
working southwards: and he finally gives a list of the islands lying off 
the coast. In dealing with his account. of western India it will be 
convenient to notice together the cities of each nation which he mentions 
Separately under the heads of coast and inland towns. 


. He gives the name of Indo-Skythia to the whole country on both sides 
of the lower course of the Indus from its junction with the Koa (Kabul 
river), and gives its three divisions as Pataléné (lower Sindh) Abiria (read < 
Sabiria, that is Sauvira or upper Sindh and Multan) and Surastréné 
(Surashtra or KAthidvada). We have seen that Dionysios knew the 
southern Skythians of the Indus, and we shall meet with them again in 
the Periplus (chapter 3°ff). 
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He enumerates seven mouths of the Indus, but the river is so con- 
stantly changing its course that it is hopeless to expect to identify all the | 
names given by him (Sagapa. Sinthén, Khariphron, Sapara, Sabalaessa. and 
L6énibare) with the existing channels. Only it may be noted that Sinthén. 
preserves the Indian name of the river (Sindhu) and that the easternmost 
mouth (Lénibare) probably represents both the present Kori or Launi 
and the Luni river of Marwar, a fact which goes some way to explain why 
Ptolemy had no idea of the existence of Kachh, though he knows the Ran 
as the gulf of Kanthi. Hence he misplaces Surastréné (Surdshtra or 

. Kathiavada) in the Indus: delta instead of south of the Ran. Ptolemy 
enumerates @ group of five towtis in the north-western part of Indo- 
Skythia (Kohat, Bannu. and Dera Ismail Khan) of which Cunningham 
(Anc. Geog. pages 84ff) has identified Banagara with Bannu,sand 
Andrapana with Daraban, while the sites of Artoarta, Sabana, and Kodrana 
are unknown. Ptolemy next gives a list of twelve towns along the wes- 


Vv tern bank of the Indus to the sea. Of these Embolima has been identified 


% 


by Cunningham (Anc. Geog. page 52) with Amb sixty miles above Attok, 
and Pasipéda is identified by St. Martin with the Besmaid of the Arab 
geographers and placed near Mithankot at the junction of the Chenab 
‘with the Indus. Sousikana, which comes next in the list to Pasipéda, is 
generally thought to be a corruption of Mousikanos, and is placed by the 
latest anthority(General Haig, The Indus Delta Country, page 130) in Baha- 
walpur, though Cunningham (Anc. Geog. page 257) puts it at Alor, which 
is somewhat more in accordance with Ptolemy’s distances. Ké6laka the 


* most southerly town of the list, cannot well be the Krdkala of Arrian 


(Karachi) as McCrindle supposes, for Ptolemy puts it nearly a degree 


. north of the western mouth of the Indus. 


The two great towns of the delta which Ptolemy next mentions, are 
placed by General Haig, Patala at a point thirty-five miles south-east of 
Haidarabad (op. cit. page TS) and Barbarei near Shah Bandar (op. cit. page 
31). -Barbarei is mentioned again in the Periplus (chapter 88) under the 


» name of Barbarikon. Ptolemy gives the names of nine towns on the left 


bank of the Indus from the confluence to the'sea, but very few of them can 
be satisfactorily identified. Panasa can only be Osanpur (St. Martin) on 
Pluellen's principles. Boudaia must represent the Budhiya of the Arabs, 
though it is on the wrong side of the river (see Haig, op. cit. page 57ff). 
Naagramma may with Yule be placed at Nanushahro. Kamigara cannot 
be Aror (McCrindle), if that place represents Sousikana. Binagara is 
commonly thought to be a corrupt reading of Minnagara (compare Peri- 
plus’ chapter 38). Haig (op. cit. page32 note 47) refers to the T'uhfatu’l 
Kirém as mentioning & Minnagar in pargana Shahdadpur (north-east of 
Haidarabad). Parabali, Sydros, and Epitausa have not been identified, 
but must be looked for either in Haidar&baéd or in Thar and Parkar. Xoana 
may with Yule be identified with Siwana in the bend of the Liiniand gives 


another indication that Ptolemy confounded the Lint with the eastern 
mouth of the Indus. ; 


On the coast of Surastréng Speen Ptolemy mentions, first, the 
island of Baraké (Dv4rak4 Bét): then the city Bardaxéma which must be 
Porbandar (Yule), in front of the Barada hills: then the village of 
Surastra, which perhaps represents Verdval, though it is placed too far 
north. “Surastra cannot well be Junfégad (Lassen) which is not on the 
coast and in Ptolemy’s time was not a village, but a city, though it is 
certainly strange that Ptolemy does not anywhere mention it.. Further 
south Ptolemy placea the mart of Monogldésson (Mangrol). The eastern 
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boundary of the coast of Indo-Skythia seems to have been the mouthof Appendix VI. 
the Mophis (Mahi). Ptolemy’s account of Indo-Skythia may be completed panty Gagexs 
by mentioning the list of places: which he puts to the east of the Indus “ayp Bomans, 
(2. e. the Lani) and at some distance from it. Klaudios 

These are: Xodraké, which has not been identified, but which must be Ptolemaios, 
placed somewhere in Mewar, perhaps at the old city of Pir, seventy-two 
miles north-east of Udaipur, or possibly at the old city of Ahar, two miles 
from Udaipur itself (Tod’s Rajasth4n, I. 677-7€). 

Sarbana, which is marked in Ptolemy’s map at the ‘head-waters of the 
Mahi in the Apokopa mountains (Aravallis), must be identified with 
Sarwan about ten miles north-west of Ratlam. Thereisalsoa place called 
Sarwanio close to Nimach, which Ptolemy may have confused with Sarwan. 


Auxoamis, which St. Martin identifies with Simi, and Yule with Ajmir, 
but neither place suits the distance and direction from Sarwan. If 
Ptolemy, as above suggested, confused Sarwan and Sarwanio, Auxoamis 
may ke Ahar near [Waipur, Pir being then Xodraké: otherwise Auxoamis 
may be I’dar. The question can only be settled by more exact knowledge 
of the age of Ahar and of I'dar. Orbadarou may provisionally with 
Yule be placed at Abu. ‘ ‘ 

Asinda must be looked for near Sidhpur, though it cannot with St. 
Martin be identified with that place. Perhaps Vadnagar (formerly 
Anandapura and a very old town) may be its modern representative. 

Theophila may be Devaliya (Yule) or Than (Burgess) in north-east 

Kathiavada. . ‘ 

Astakapra is admitted to be Hastakavapra or HAthab near Bhavnagar “ 
(Biihler), . : 

Lariké_ is deseribed by Ptolemy next after Indo-Skythia on his way v 
down the West Coast. The northern limit of its coast was.the mouth of , 
the river. Méphis (Mahi). Its. name is the Lata of purdzas and inscrip- 
tions. Ptolemy mentions as on its coast the village of Pakidaré, which 
may be a misreading for Kapidaré and represent Kavi (Kapika of 
inscriptions) #holy place just south of the Mahi. Next comésCape Maleéd, 
which Ptolemy both in his text and in his map includes in Lariké, though 
there is no prominent headland in a suitable position on the east side of the 
Gulf of Cambay. As he puts it 21 degrees west of Broach, it may ° 
probably be’ identified with Gépnath Pomt in Kathiayada on the other 
side of the gulf (the Papiké-of the Periplus), his name for it surviving in 
the neighbouring shoals known as the Malai banks. It is in agreement 
with this that Ptolemy puts the mouth of the river Namados (Narmada) to 
the north of Cape Maleé. South of the river is Kamané which may be 
identified with the Kamanijja or Karmanéya of inscriptions, that is with 
Kamlej on the Tapti above Surat. It has been supposed to be the 
Kamméni of the Periplus (chapter 43), which was the village opposite to 
the reef called Héréné on the right (east) of the gulf of Barygaza: but it is 
perhaps best to separate the two and to identify Kamméni with Kim, 
north of Olpid. The next town mentioned’is Nousaripa, which should 
probably be read Nousarika, being the Nayasirik4 of inscriptions and the 
modern Nausiri. The most southerly town of Lariké is Poulipoula, which 
has been identified with Phulpida or old Surat, but is too far south. 
Bilimora is perhaps the most likely position for it, though the names do 
not correspond (unless Pouli is the Dravidian Puli or poli=a tiger, after- 
wards replaced by Bili=a cat). Ptolemy begins his list of the inland 
cities of Lariké with Agrinagara, which may with Yule be identified with 
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) 
Agar, thirty-five miles north-east of Ujjain, and the Akara of inscriptions. 
Thenext town isSiripalla, which has not been identified, but should be looked 
for about thirty miles to the south-east of Agar, not farfrom Shahjahazpur. 
The modern name would probably be Shirol. Bammogoura must be identi- 
fied, not with Pawangad (Yule), but with Hiuen Tsiang’s “city of the 


. Brahmans” (Beal, Si-yu-ki, IT. 262}, 200 1 (about 33 miles) to the north- 


west of the capital of Malava in histime. The distance and direction bring 
us nearly to Jaora. Sazantiou and Zerogerei have not been satisfactorily 
identified but may provisionally be placed at Ratlim and Badnawar 


. © respectively, or Zérogerei may be Dhar as Yule suggested. Ozéné the 


\ capital of Tiastanés is Ujjain the capital of the Kshatrapa Cashtana who 
| reigned c. 130 a.v. His kingdom included Western M4lwa, West Khandesh, 
' and the whole of Gujdrat south of the Mahi. His grandson Rudradiman 

(a.p. 150) tells us in his Girnér inscription (1. A. VI]. 259) that his own 


kingdom included also Marw&r Sindh and the lower Panjab. Next to 
Ujjain Ptolemy mentions Minnagara, which must have been somewhere 
near Manpur. Then we come to Tiatoura or Chandog (Yule) on the ridge 
which separates Khandesh from the valley of the Godavari, and finally 
on that river itself Nasika the modern Nasik. Itis very doubtful whether 
> Nasik at any time formed part of the dominions of Cashtana, since we 
know from the inscriptions in the Nasik cayes that the Kshatrapas were 
driven out of that part of the country by Gautamiputra Satakarni, the 


* father of Ptolemy’s contemporary Pulumayi. Ptolemy probably found 


N&sik mentioned inone of his lists as ona road leading from Ujjain 
southwards and he concluded that they belonged to the same kingdom. 


Ariaké of the Sadinoi included the coast of the Konkan as far south as 
Baltipatna (near Mahad) and the Deccan between the Godavari and the 
Krishna. The name occurs in Varaha Mihira’s Brihat Sarmhité XLV. in 


the form Aryaka. The tribal name Sadinoi-is less easy to explain. The 


* suggested connection with the word Sddhana as meaning an agent (Lassen) 


and its application to the Kshatrapas of Gujarat, are not tenable. The 
only authority for this meaning of Séddhana is Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 
and at this time it is certain that Ariaké belonged, not to the Kshatrapas 
of Gujarat, but to the Satakarnis of Paithan on the Godavari. Bhandarkar's 
identification of the Sadinoi with Varaha Mihira’s Santikas seems also 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Ptolemy’s name may possibly be a corruption 
of Satakarni or Satavahana. WThe coast towns of this region were Soupara 
(Sup4r4 near Bassein), south of which Ptolemy places the river Goaris 
(Vaitaranf), Dounga (perhaps Dugad ten miles north of Bhiwndi) south of 
which is the Bénda river (Bhiwndi Creek), Simylla, a mart and a cape 
the Automuls and Perimula of Pliny and the modern Chen! (Chemala) ; 
Milizégyris an island, the same as the Melizéigara of the Periplus and (pro- 
bably) as the Sigerus of Pliny and the modern Janjira; Hippokoura, 
either Ghodegéon or Kud& (Yule) in KolAba district ; Baltipatna, proba- 
bly the Palaipatmai of the Periplus and the same as Pal near MabAd. 


The inland dominions of the Sadinoi were much more extensive than 
their coast line. Ptolemy gives two lists of cities, one of those lying t¢ 
the west (7.e. north) of the Bénda, whose course inthe Deccan represents 
the Bhimé river, and the other of those between the Bénda and the Pseudo- 
stomos (here the Malprabh4 and Krishna or possibly the ‘Tungabhadra 
with its tributaries). The most easterly towns in the first list, Malippala 


« and Sarisabis, are not satisfactorily identified, bunt must be looked for in 


the Nizim’s country to the south-east of Haidaérabad, Next comes Tagaré 


mentioned in the Periplus (chapter 51) ag ten days east from Paithan, and 
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therefore about the latitude of Kulbarga, with which it is identified by Yule. 


The distance and direction make its identification with Deogir (Wilford — 


and others), Junnar (Bhagwanlal), or Kolhapur (Fleet) impossible. The 
best suggestion hitherto made is that it is Darar or Dharur (Bhandarkar), 
but Darur in the Bhir district is too far north, so Dharur fifty miles west 


IP Haidarabad must be taken as the most likely site. Next to Tagara 


jPtolemy mentions Baithana, which is the Paithana of the Periplus and 
the modern Paithan” on the Godavari. It is called by our author the 
capital of Siroptolemaios, who is the Sri-Pulumyi of the Nasik cave 
inscriptions. Next to Baithana comes Deopali, which may safely be 
identified with the modern Veoli in—the~suburbs of Ahmadnagar. 
Gamaliba, the next stage, must be placed somewhere on the line 
between Abmednagar and Junnar, which latter ancient town-is to be 
identified with Ptolemy’s Oménogara, although this name is not easy to 
explain. ae 

The second list of towns in Ariaké begins with Nagarouris (Nagara- 
puri) which probably represents Poona which even then must have been 


a place of importance, being at the héad of the great road down the Bhor- { 


ghat. Tabasé (compare Varaha Mihira’s Tapas4sram4h and Ptolemy’s owng 


. Tabasoi) may be the holy city of Pandharpur. Indé has retained its 


ancignt name (Indi in the north of the Bijapur district). Next follows 
Tiripangalida (Tikota in the Kurundwad State ?) and then Hip- 
pokoura, the capital of Baleokuros. Dr. Bhand&rkar has identified this 
king with the Vilivayakira of coms foand in the Kolhapur state. His 
capital may possibly be.Hippargiin the Sindgi taluka of the Bijapur 
district. Soubouttou, the next town on Ptolemy’s list, is not identifiable, 


but the namé which follows, Sjrimalaga, must be Sirn4l in the Bijapur _ 


taluka of the same district. 


Kalligeris may be identified not with Kanhagiri (McCrindle) but with 
Galgali at the crossing of the Krishna, and Modogoulla is not Midgal 
(McCrindle) but Mudhol on the Gh&tprabha. Petirgala should probably 
read Penengala, and would then represent the old town of Panangsla or 
Hongal in the DharvAd district. The last name on the list is Banaouasei, 
which is Vanavési, about ten miles from Sirsi in Kanara, a yery old town 
where a separate branch of the Satakarnis once ruled. 


The Pirate Coast is the next division of Western India described by \ 


Ptolemy, who mentions five sea-ports but only two inland cities. It 
is clear that the pirates were hemmed in on the land side by the dominions 
of the Satakarnis, and that they held but little territory above the ghats, 
though their capital Mousopallé was in that region. The places on the 
coast from north to south were Mandagara, the Mandagara of the Periplus 
(chapter 53) which has been satisfactorily identified with Mandangad to 
the south of the Bankot creek. ; 


Byzantion, which, as Dr. Bhandarkar first pointed out, is the Vaija-' 
yanti of inscriptions may be placed either at Chiplun or at Dabhol at the | 
mouth of the Vasishthi river. Chiplun is the only town of great antiquity — 


in this part of the Konkan, and if it is not Vaijayanti Ptolemy has 
passed over it altogether. The similarity of the names has suggested the 
identification of Byzantion with Jaygad (Bhand4rkar) or Vijayadraug 
(Vincent), but both these places are comparatively modern. There are 
indeed no very ancient towns in the Konkan between Sangaméshyar and 
the Savanty4di border. 


Khersonésos is generally admitted to be the peninsula of Gom v 


7 
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Armagara is placed a little to the north of the- river Nanagouna and 
may be represented by Cape Ramas in Portuguese territory. 

The rivet Nanagouna here is generally supposed to bé the K&linsdi, 
though in its upper course it seems to represent the Tapti, and a confusion 
with the Nan& pass led Ptolemy to bring it into connection with the 
rivers Goaris and Bénda (Campbell). 


Nitra, the southernmost mart on the pirate coast, is the Nitrias of 


v Pliny, and has been satisfactorily identified by Yule with Mangalor on 


the Nétravati. _ 

The inland cities of the Pirates are Olokhoira and Mousopallé the capital, 
both of which must be sought for in the rugged country about the sources 
ef the Krishna and may provisionally be identified with the ancient 


“towns of Karaid and Karvir (Kolhapur) respectively.. To complete 


Ptolemy’s account of this coast it is only necessary to mention the islands 
of Heptanésia (Burnt Islands ?) Trikadiba and Peperiné. We are not 
here concerned with his account of the rest of India. 


Bardesane’s met at Babylon certain enyoys sent from India to the 


eemperor Antoninus Pins (a.p. 154-181) and received from Damadamis 


and Sandanés, who were of their number, accounts of the customs of the , 
Brahmans and of a rock temple containing a statue of Siva ig the 
Ardhaniri form. Jassen (III. 62 and 348) connects Sandanés with the 


- Sadinoi and places the temple in Western India, bat neither of these 


conclusions is necessary. The object of the embassy is unknown. 


The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, formerly though wrongly 
attributed to Arrian (150 4.p.), is an account of the Egyptian trade with 


« East Africa and India, written by a merchant of Alexandria for the use of 


his fellows. It is preserved in a single manuscript which in some places 
is very corrapt. The age of this work has been much disputed : the chief 
views as to this matter are, ; 

(i) that the Periplus was written before Pliny and made’ use of by 
him (Vincent, Schwanbeck, and Glaser). The arguments of Vincent 
and Schwanbeck are refuted by Miller (Geogr. Gr. Min. I. xeviii.) 
Glaser’s case is (Ausland 1891, page 45) that the Malikhas of the 
Periplus is Malchos III. of Nabathea (a.p.49-71), that the Periplus 
knows Meroé as capital of Ethiopia, while at the time of Nero’s 
expedition to East Africa (a.p. 68), it had almost vanished, and lastly 
that the author of the Periplus is Basilis or Basilés, whom Pliny names 
as an authority for his Book VI. It may be replied that Malikhas is the 
title Malik and may have been applied to any Arab, Sheikh (Reinaud) : 
that the Periplus does not with certainty mention Meroé at all: 
and that Basilis whether or not a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphos 
was at any rate earlier than Agatharkhidés (c. 200 8.c.), who quotes 
him (Geog. Gr. Min. I. 156) ; 


(ii) that the Periplus was written at the same time as Pliny’s’ work, 
but neither used the other (Salmasius).* This view is refuted by 
Miller (op. cit. page 155) ; 

(iii) that the Periplus was written after 161 a.p. (Dodwell) ; 
Miller has shown (ibid) that Dodwell’s arguments are inconclusive ; 

(iv) the received view that the Periplus was written between A.D- 
80 and a.p. 89 (Miller) ; : ; 

(v) that the Periplus was written about the middle of the third 


wv century (Reinaud Mém. de 1’Ac. des Inscr. XXIV. Pt. ii. translated in 


1. A. VILL. pages 330ff). 


* 
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The only choice lies between the view of Miiller and that of Reinaud. Appendix VI. 
Muller argues for a date between A.D. 80 -and a.p, 89, because the Wines Geen 
Periplus knows no more than Pliny of India beyond the Ganges, whereas np Romans. 
Ptolemy’s knowledge is much greater: because the Periplus calls Ceylon Periplus 
Palaisimoundon, which is to Ptolemy (VII. iy. 1) an old name: because : 
the Nabathean kingdom, which was destroyed a.p. 195, was still in’ 
existence atthe time of the Periplus: Because the Periplus account of . 
Hippalos shows it to be later than Pliny: and because the Periplus 
mentions king Zéskalés, who must be the Za Hakalé of the Abyssinian 
lists who reigned a.p.77-89. It may be replied that the Periplus is not 
a geography of Eastern Asia, but a guide book for traders with certain 
ports only: that Ptolemy must have found in his lists three names for 
Ceylon, Taprobané, Palaisimoundou, and Saliké, and that he has wrongly 
separated Palai from Simoundon, taking it to mean “formerly ” and 
therefore entered Simoundou as the old and Saliké as the modern name,* 
Whereas all three names were in use together: that the Nabathwan 
king Malikhas was simply the Sheikh of the tribe (Reinand), and points 
to no definite date: that the Periplus’ account of Hippalos is certainly 
later than Pliny: and that the Zéskalés of the Periplus is the Za Sigal 
or Za Asgal of the Abyssinian lists, who reigned a.p, 246-47 (Reinaud). 


It follows that Reinand’s date for the Periplus (a.p- 250) is the only & 
one consistent with the facts and especially with the Indian facts. As | 
will appear below. the growth of the Hippalos legend since Pliny’s time, 
the rival Parthians in Sindh, the mention of Mambaros and the supplant- 2 
ing of Ozéné by Minnagara as his capital since Ptolemy's time, the- 
dependence of Baktria, and the notices of Saraganés and Sandanés, are 
all points strongly in favour of Reinaud’s date, 


In the time of the Periplus the shipa carrying on the Indian trade @ 
started from Myos Hormos (near Ras Abu Somer) or Bereniké (in Foul 
Bay) and sailed dowh the Red Sea to Mouza (Musa twenty-five miles north 
of Mokh4), and thence tothe watering place Okélis (Ghalla) at the Straits. 
They then fallowed the Arabian coast as faras Kan@(Hisn Ghurib in 
Hadramaut) passing on the way Eudaimén Arabia (Aden) once a great 
mart for Indian traders, but lately déstroyed by king Elisar (Miiller’s con- 
jecture for KAIZAP of the MS.) From Kané the routes to India diverge, 
some ships sailing to the Indus and on to Barygaza, and others direct to 
the ports of Limyriké (Malabar Coast). There was also another route to 
Limyriké, starting from Ardmata (Cape Guardafni). In all three voyages 
the ships made use of the monsoon, starting from Egypt in July. The 
mongoon was Called Hippalos, according to the Peviplus (chapter 57), after 
the navigator who first discovered the direct course across the sea, and it 
has been inferred from Pliny’s words (VI. 23) that this pilot lived in the 
middle of the first century a.p. But Pliny’s own account shows that, 
as we should expect, the progress from a coasting to a direct voyage was 
a gradual one, with several intermediate stages, in all of which the 
monsoon was more or less made use of. There was therefore noreason for “ 
naming the wind from the pilot who merely made the last step. Farther 
though Pliny knows Hippalus as the local name of the monsoon wind in 
the eastern seas, he says nothing of its having been the name of the 
inventor of the direct course. The inference seems to be that’ Hippalos *° 
the pilot is the child of a seaman’s yarn arising out of the local name of - 





_ * We learn from Pliny (VI. 22) that Palaisimoundou was the name of a town and a 
river in Ceylon, whence the name was extended to the whole istand. 
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Appendix VI. the monsoon wind, and that his presence in the Periplus and not in Pliny 
Earty Greexs Shows that the former writer is much later than the latter. 


AND Romans, ¥ The merchant bound for Skythia (Sindh) before he reaches land, 
Periplus. which lies low to the northward, meets the white water from the river 
Sinthos (Indus) and water snakes (chapter 38). The river has seven 

mouths, small and marshy all but the middle one, on which is the port of 

~Barbarikon (Shihbandar, Haig, page 31) whence the merchants’ wares 

are carried up by river to the capital Minnagar (near Shaihdidpur, Haig, 

page 32), which is ruled by Parthians who constantly expel one another 

(chapter 39). These contending Parthians must have been the remnant 

of the Karén Pahlavs who joined with the Kushins to attack Ardeshir 

Papakin (Journ. Ar. [1866] VII. 184).¥The imports are clothing, 

flowered cottons, topazes, coral, storax, frankincense, glass vessels, silver 

plate, specie, and wine: and the exports costus (spice), bdellium (gum), 

yellow dye, spikenard, emeralds, sapphires, furs from Tibet, cottons, silk 

‘ thread, and indigo. The list of imports shows that the people of Skythia 

were a tivilised race and by no means wild nomads. 


The Periplus next (chapter 40) gives an accurate account of the Ran 
_ . © (Birinon) which in those days was probably below sea level (Haig, page 22, 
; Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, [II. 309ff), and was already divided 
into the Great and the Little. Both were marshy shallows even out of 
_ sight of land and therefore dangerous to navigators. The Ran was then 
as now bounded to south and west by seven islands, and the headland 
. Baraké (Dviraka) a place of special danger of whose neighbourhood ships 
* were warned by meeting with great black water-snakes. . 


The next chapter (41) describes the gulf of Barygaza (gulf of Cambay) 
and the adjoining land, but the passage has been’ much mangled by 
the copyist of our only MS. and more still by the guesses of editors. 
According to the simplest correction (mpostys Apiggnsxepa) our author 

. says that next after Baraké (Dvaraka) follows the gulf of Barygaza and 
the country towargs Ariaké, being the beginning of the kingdom of 
Mambaros and of all India. Mambaros may possibly be a corruption of 

. Makhatrapos or some similar Greek form of Mahakshatrapa, the title of 
the so-called “Sah Kings’ who ruled here at this period (a.D. 250). 
According to the reading of the MS. the author goes on to say that ‘the 
inland part of this country bordering on the Ibéria (read Sabiria = Sauvira) 

, district of Skythia is called . .. . (the name, perhaps Maru, has dropped 
out of the text), and the sea-coast Syrastréné (Surashtra).” The countiy 
abounded then as now in cattle, corn, rice, cotton and coarse cotton 
cloth, and the people were tall and dark. The capital of the country 
was Minnagara whence much cotton was brought down to Barygaza. 
This Minnagara is perhaps the city of that name placed by Ptolemy neat 

e MAanpnr in the Vindhyas, but it has with more probability been identified 
with Junégad (Bhagv4nlal) which was once called Manipura (Kath. 
Gaz. 4&7).' Our author states that in this part of the country were to 
be found old temples, ruined camps and large wells, relics (he says) of 
Alexander’s march, but more probably the work of Menandros and 
Apollodotos. This statement certainly points to Kathiévads rather 
‘than to Manpur. The voyage along this coast from Barbarikon to the 
headland of Papiké (Gopn4th) near Astakapra (Hathab) and opposite to 
Barygaza (Broach) was one of 3000 stadia==300 miles; which is roughly 
correct. The next chapter (42) describes the northern part of the gulf 
of Cambay as 300 stadia wide and running northward to the river Mais 
(Mahi). Ships bound for Barygaza steer first northward past the island 
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Baidnes (Peram) and then eastward towards the mouth of the Namnadios 
(Narmad4) the river of Broach. The navigation (chapter 43) is difficult 
by reason of rocks and shoals such as Héréné (perhaps named from some 
wreck) opposite the village of Kammdéni (Kim) on the eastern shore and 
by reason of the current on the western near Papiké (perhaps a sailor’s 
name meaning Unlucky). Hencethe government sends out fishermen in 
long boats called Trappaga or Kotumba (Kotia) to meet the ships (chap- 


ter 44) and pilot them into Barygaza, 300 stadia up the river, by towing 


*. 


and taking advantage of the tides. In this connection our author gives 
a graphic description of the Bore in the Narbada (chapter 45) and of the 
dangers to which strange ships are exposed thereby (chapter 46). ; 
Inland from Barygaza (that is, from the whole kingdom, which, as 
we have seen, bordered on Sauvira or Multan) lay (chapter 47) the Aratrioi 


-(Arattas of the Mahabharata and Puranas, who lived in the Panjab), 
| the Arakhdsioi (people of eastern Afghanistan), Gandaraioi (Gandhira 


of N.-W. Panjab), Proklais (near Peshawar), and beyond them the 
Baktrianoi (of Balkh) a most warlike race, governed by their own 
independent sovereigns. These last are probably the Kush4ns who, 


when the Parthian empire fell to -pieces in the second quarter of the third - 


century, joined the Karén Pahblays in attacking Ardeshir. It was from 
these parts, says our author, that Alexander marched into India as far 
as the Ganges—an interesting glimpse of the growth of the Alexander 
legend since the days of Arrian (4:D. 150). Our author found old 
drakhmat of Menandros and Apollodotos still current in Barygaza. | 


Eastward in the same kingdom (chapter 48) is the city of Ozéné, which — 


was formerly the capital, whence onyxes, porcelain, muslins,and cottons are 


‘brought to Barygaza. From the country beyond Proklais came costus, 


bdellium, and spikenard of three kinds, the Kattybourine, ‘the Patro~ 
papigic, and the Kabalitic (this last from Kxbul). ; i 


We learn incidentally that besides the regular Egyptian trade Bary- 
gaza"had commercial relations with Mouza in Arabia (chapter 21) with the 
East African coast (chaptér 14) and with Apologos (Obollah) atthe headof 


re ery of Barygaza were wine, bronze, tin and lead, coral and gold 
stone (topaz ?), cloth of all sorts, variegated sashes (like the horrible 
Berlin wool comforters of modern days), storax, sweet clover, white glass, 
gum sandarac, stibium for the eyes, and gold and silver coin, and 
unguents. Besides, there were imported for the king costly silver plate, 
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" the Persian Gulf and with Omana on its eastern shore (chapter 36). The - 


musical instruments (musical boxes are still favoured “by Indian royalty), . 


handsome girls for the harem (these are the famous Yavyani handmaids 
of the Indian drama), high-class wine, apparel and choice unguents, a 
list which-shows that these monarchs lived in considerable luxury. The 
exports of Barygaza were spikenard, costus, bdellium, ivory, onyxes, 
porcelain, box-thorn, cottons, silk, silk thread, long pepper (chillies), and 
other wares from the coast ports. 

From Barygaza our author rightly says (chapter 50) that thecoast trends 
southward and the country is’ called’ Dakhinabadés ‘(Dakshindpatha) : 
much of the inland country is waste and infested by wild beasts, while 
populous tribes inhabit other regions as far as the Ganges. The’ chief 


va 


towns in Dakhinabadés (chapter 51) are Paithana (Paithan) twenty days + 


journey south ‘of Barygaza and Tagara (Dh4rnr) a very large city ten days 


east of Paithana. From Paithana come onyxes, and from Tagara cottons : 


muslins,and other local wares from the (east) coast. 
B 1746—70 . . 
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Appendix VI. “ The smaller ports south of Barygaza are Akabarou (perhaps the 
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Periplus. 


- Markianos, 


Stephanos, 


Khabiran of Mahomedan writers and the modern Kavéri the river of 
Nausari) Souppara (Supra near Bassein) and Kalliena, which was made 
a mart by the elder Saraganés, bat much injured when Sandanés became 
its master, for from his time Greek vessels visiting the port are sent 
under guard to Barygaza. This interesting statement is one of the 
clearest indications of the date of the Periplus. AS Bh4Andarkar. has 
shown, the elder Saraganés implies also a younger, who can be no other 
than Yajiiagri Satakarni (4.D. 140), and the Periplus must be later than 
his time. The Sandanés of the text must haye been’a ruler of Gujarat 
and may be identified with the Kshatrapa Sanghadamian (a.D. 224).. 


South of Kalliena (chapter 53) were Sémylla (Chanl) Mandgagora 


“ (Mandangad) Palaipatmai.(Pal near Mahad) Melizeigara (probably Janjira) 
_ and Byzantion (Chiplon). The words which follow probably give another *. 


+ ee 


name of Byzantiqn “ which was formerly also called Turannosboas,’’ the 
name Toparon being a misunderstanding (Miiller, Geogr. Gr. Min, I..296). 
Sonth of this are the islands of Sésekreienai (Burnt Islands), Aigidioi 
(Angediva), Kaineitai (Island of St. George) near the Khersonésos (Goa), 
and Leuké (Laccadives ?) all pirate haunts. Next comes Limyriké (the 
Tamil country) the first marts of which are, Naoura (Cannanor or 


| Tellichery, rather than Honayar, which is too far north)and Tyndis 


(Kadalundi near Bepu:) and south ofthese Muziris (Kranganur) and 
Nelkynda (Kallada). Tyndis and Muziris were subject to Képrobotras 
(Keralaputra that is the Cera king) and Nelkynda to Pandion (the 
Pandya king’of Madura). ‘Muziris was a very prosperous mart trading 
wigh Ariaké (North Konkan) as well as Egypt. Nelkynda was up‘a river 


120 stadia from the sea, ships taking in cargo at the village of Bekaré 


at the mouth of the river. Onur author gives an interesting account of 
the trade at these ports and further south as well as on the east coast, 
but we ave not concerned with this part of bis work. 

Markianos of Hirakleia about the year 400 a.v. is the leading 
geographer of the period following Ptolemy, but his work consisted 
chicly in corrections of Ptolemy’s distances taken from an obscure 


geographer named Protagoras. He ‘adds no new facts to Ptolemy's 
account of western India. 


Stephanos of Byzantium wrote about 450 a.p. (or at any rate later 
than Markianos, whom he quotes) a huge geographical dictionary of 
which we haye an epitome by one Hermolaos The Indian names he 


-gives are chiefly taken from Hekataios, Arrianos, and especially from 


a poem called Bassarika on the exploits of Dionysos, by a certain 
Dionysos. But his geography is far from accurate: he calls Baraké 


* 


(Dvaraké) an island, and Barygaza (Broach) a city, of Gedrésia. ° 


Among the cities he ~ames are Arganté (quoted from Hekataios), 
Barygaza (Broach), Boukephala (J alélpur), Byzantion (Chiplun), Géreia, 
Gorgippia, Darsania famous for woven .cloths, Dionysopolis (Nysa ?), 
Kathia (Multan ?), Kaspapyros and _Kaspeiros (Kasmir), Margana, 
Massaka (in Swat), Nysa, Palimbothra (Pataliputra), Panaioura near the 


‘ Indus, Patalas(thirty-five miles sopth-east of Haidarabid, Sindh), Rhodoé, 


Rhégané, Rhén in Gandariké, Saneia, Sesindion, Sinda on the great 
gulf (perhaps Ptolemy’s Asinda, Vadnagar), Sdlimna, and Taxila. He 
seed namcs & number of tribes,.of whom -none but the Orbitai (Makr4n) 
oe Pandai (Pandya) -Bélingw (Bhiulingi Silvas) and possibly the 
alangoi (Salankayana) belong to the we8tern coast. 
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Kosmas . Indikopleustes, shipman and monk, who wrote his Topo- © Appendix YI. 
graphia Christiana between 4.p. 530 4nd 550, is the last of the‘ancient 5 ARLY GEEexs 
writers who shows independent knowledge ef India. He says that Sindu - 4xp Romans. 
(Sindh), is where India begins, the Indus being the boundary between it and Roma 
Persia. The chief ports of India are Sindu (Debal), which exports musk ~ - : 
and nard: Orrhotha (Surishtra that is Véraval) which had a king of its 
own: Kalliana (Kalyan) a great port e 


orting brass, and sisam (black- 

- wood) logs and cloth having a kirig of its owy #id a community of 

Christians under a‘ Persian bishop: Sibor which also had a king of its 

own and therefore cannot be Supara, which is too close to Kalliana, but 

must be Goa, the Sindabur of the Arabs: Parti, Mangaruth (Mangalor), = 

Salopatana, Nalopatana, and Pudopatana which are the five marts of Malé : 

the pepper country (Malabar), where also there are many Christians. 

Five days’ sail south of Malélay Sielediba or Taprobané (C8ylon), divided 

into two kingdoms in one of which is found the hyacinth-stone. The 

island has many temples, and a church of Persian Christians, and is 

much resorted to by ships from India Persia and Ethiopia dealing in 

silk, aloewood, cloves, sandalwood, &c. On the east coast of India is 

Marallo (Morava opposite Ceylon) whence conch-shells ate exported : 

Then Kaber (Kaveripatam or Pegu. Yule’s Cathay Introd. page 

elxxviii.) which exports Alabandinum ; further on is the clove country 
t and furthest of all Tzinista (China) which produces the silk. In 

India further up the country, that is further north,” are the White 

Ounoi or Hinas who havea king named Gollas (Mihirakula of inscrip- 

tions) who goes forth to war with 1000 elephants and many horsemen. 

and tyrannises over India, exacting tribute from the people. His army 

is said to be so vast as once to have dtunk dry the ditch surroundingsa 

besieged city and marched in dryshod. : 

In his book XI. Kosmas gives some account of the wild beasts of 3 
India, but this part df his’ work does not require notice here. se 
This is the last glimpse we get of India before the Arabs cut off th ; 
old line of communication with*thé Empire bythe conquest of Egypt ‘ 
A.D. 641-2), , ; : 
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A“ SHELUKAR: Peshwa’s Subhed4r of | AccApD: early race, 174 and note 1, 


ujarat, levies contributions on the Gdik- 
w4r’s villages, 411; is made over to the 
British Government (1807), 416. 

Appun Aziz Kain: of Junnar, becomes 
viceroy by a forged order and appoints Jawan 
Mard Khan his deputy in Gujarat, 326; his 
defeat and death at Kim Kathodra, 328. : 

Aspu. Kforr: son ahd prime minister of 
Ghidsuddin Khilji, 362, 364. See Ndsiruddin, 

Aaptn Kazim: engineer of the emperor 
oiangte, repairs buildings at M4ndu (1617), 


te 


AppuLtAn Kyin Uzpax: Akbar’s general, 
reconquers Mdélwa (1563), 369, 

AspvuLLAn Wassdr: author of Taziyat-ul- 
Amséar, 515 and note 6, 

ABHAISINGH RAntor : 464, Seé Abheysingh. 

ABHAYATILAKaGANI: Jain monk (1255), re- 
vised the DvydSraya, 156. 

ABHEYSINGH: Mahérdja: fifty-third viceroy 
of Gujarat (1730-1733), 310; his defeat by 

* Mubériz-ul-Mulk, 311 ; procures assassination 
of Pilaji GdikwAt and takes Baroda (1732), 
313 ; is re-appointed fifty-fifth viceroy of 
Gujardt, 319, 

AsuipHAna CyinTAMANI: work, written by 
Hemachandra, 192, 

ABHIMANYU: early Rishtrakuta prince, his 
copperplate grant, 120, 

Asuna: name of a tribe, and province, 52, 64, 
note 3. See Ahir and Chud4sama. 

ABHIRAS: tribe, 137, 

ABI ; tribe, 534, 

ABIRIA: name of a province, 52, 53 note 1, 
137; Upper Sindh and Multan, 537. See 

bhira, . 

Azsu: king of, present with Mularaja in the 
battle with Graharipu, 160; magnificent 
temple of Nemin&th built by Vastupdla and 
Tejahpdla on, 199, 202; inscription on the 
temple of Vastupdla at, 204; Mutiny at, 439 ; 
Paraméra posgession, 470 ; Mount, 532, 534. 

ABuidma: perhaps Oboliah, 35. 

Azsvt Fazn: Akbar’s historian (1590), his 
account of Sultan Bahadur’s death, 349, 371. 

Azu RinAnN: 508, 520, fee Al Biruni. 

Axv Zarb: Arab writer (913), 525, 526 note 5, 
628, 530, , 

Anu .ZEIpan Hasan; atthor of the second 
part of Silsilat-ut-Tawérikb, 506 note 2, 


AcuArvas : foneral Brahmans, 451, 
DALAJ: battle of (1730), 311. 

ADEN: $14, 543. e 

ADHYATMOPANISHAD : religious work compiled 
by Hemachandra, 193, * 

Xpindtya: temple on Satrunjaya of, 79 
note 3. See Adnatha, . 

ae Naa Jain god on Satranjaya hill, 177, 
186, 

APMINISTRATION: of the Valabhis (500 to 
700), 81, : 

Npydtu: temple of, completed, 186, See 
Adindtha. : 

AELIUS GALLUS : 536. 

AFGHANISTAN ; 545, 4 

AFrica ; 535, 

AGATHARKHIDES : (born 250 A.D.) 585, 542, - 

AGNIKULAS : Rajputs, 463, 468, 

A@ua McHAMMAD HussSAIN: commander of 
the fort of Petlad, his surrender, 327. 

Napa: fort, 368. 

AGBEEMENT: between the Peshwa and the 
Dabhade, 393, 

AGRINAGARA ; identified with Agar, 539. 

Awaba: son of Udaya Vania, high officer in 

‘the reign of Kumdrap4la, 170; not aeknow- 
ledging Kumarap4la goes to Arnordja, 184, 

AHAR;: city, 5389, - 

Auten: 175, See Chuddsama and Abbirs. 

ABIRS: settlement of, 137, 138, 

AuMAD: 513. See Abmed, 

AuMADABADS built (1413), 236, 513; sacked 
(1583), 224,225; manuscript found at, 205 ; 
riot at (1681), death of the leader Abu Bakr 
by poison, 286, 287; riots at (1730), 310; 
Umabai, widew of Khander4v Ddbhdde 
marches upon, 314; siege of and capture by. 
the Marathas‘and Momin Khan (1737 - 1738), 
320; prosperity of, 320; disputes about the 
government of, between Rangoji and 
Momin Khan (1738), 322; disturbances at, 
between the Musalmans and the Mardthds, 
325; mutiny of troops at, confinement of _ 
Fida-ud-din and Muftakhir Khan at, capture 
ofthe city of,-by Jawan Mard Khan, 327; 
Maréthds in (1743-44), 327; siege of by . 
Fakhr-ud-daulah and Raisinghji of Idgr and - 
defeat and capture of the viceroy at, by  - 
Jaw4n Mard Khan, 329; expulsion of Khan- 
derav Gaikwar’s deputy Trimbak from, by 
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Rangoji, 329 ; siege and capture of, by the 
Marath4s under Raghundthrdo, 337 ; minting 
of coins in*the emperor’s name stopped at, 
(1753), 338; assassination of Rdghoji the 
Mardtha deputy at and expuision of the 
Maraéthés from, by Momin Khan; Kolis 
attempt to plunder the Dutch factory at, 
339-340; siege of, by the Mardthds, Shah 
Nar intercedes with the Peshwa to settle the 
affairs of, and fails, surrender of (1758), 
341, 342; Saddshiv RAmchandra is appointed 
viceroy at (1760), 344; state of the parties 
at, 390; riots at (1738), 394 ; captured by 
General Goddard (1780), 409; surrendered 
to Govindrév Gédikwdér by A'ba Shelukar, 
411 ; cession of the fort of, to the English 
by Gdikwér in 1817, 428; mutiny at (1857), 
438 ; disturbances at (14th September.1857), 


440; suppression of the mutiny at, 442. 


See Ahmedabad, 
Auman AyAz: governor of Gujarat, 230, 
AuMED I,: Ahmadabad king (1411 - 1441), 
builds Ahmadabad (1413) ; defeats the I’dar 
. chief (1414) ; -suppresses a revolt, spreads 
Isl4m, sends expedition against Mé4lwa 


(1417) ; attacks Champaner (1418); his war- 


with Malwa (1422); defeats the I’dar chief 


(1425) ; recovers Mahim (1429) and Baglan - 


(1431), 207 note J, 215, 219, 235 - 240, 
AumepAsdD: 513. See Ahmad4Ab4d. 
AnmmepApApd KINGS: rule of (1403 - 1573), 

207, 209, 210, 234, 264, 

AumepD KuAn ; see Ahmed I, 

AuMED Kun Hapsui: commandant of the 
Surat fort, expelled” by the English (1759), 
343. 

AHMEDNAGAR; fort, built (1427), 238. . 
AuMED SHAH: son and successor of Empéror 
Muhammad Shéh, 332; deposed (1764), 339. 
Aumep SHAu: grandson and saccessor of 

Muzzaffar I. of Gujarat (1399-1411), besieges 

erie twice between A.D. 1418 and 1422, 

5 ‘2 . 

AIGipio1; Angediva, 546, 

AIHOLE : inscription at, 107, 

AIN-UL-MULK MuotTanti: 
%1318), 229, 230. 

AgaYAPALA; Chohdn king (840), 157. 

Agayapita: Chaulukya king (1174-1177), 
successor of- Kumarapd4la persecuted Jain 
officers and scholars, is murdered by the door- 

- Keeper, 194 - 195. 

‘ice : monarch of Kanauj, killed by Nain- 
‘pal, 20, ° 

AJITSINGH : son of Mahdrdja Jasvantsingh 
of M4rwér, causes disturbance (1639 - 1692), 
288, 289; his plans of rebellion ehecked 
(1705), 294; recoversJodhpur (1709), 295, 296 ; 
is reconciled with the emperor (1714), gives 
his daughter to him in marriage, 297; is 
appointed: forty-seventh viceroy of Gujarat, 
a Haidar Kuli Khan, 299 - 300 ; 
18 appoin orty-ninth vi i 

(1719-1721), 30h “OeTOy OF Gajarkt 


» 


Gujarat governor 


AsMIE: Mher settlement at, 136; capital of 


Chohan kings, 157, 180, 


. 
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AKABAROU : perhaps Khabirun, 518, 546, . 
AKALAVaRsHA: Réshtrakita king -of the 
Gujarat branch, re-establishes himself in the 
territory of his father Dhruva, 126. - 
AKALAVARSHA;: another name of Krishna, 
the Dakhan Rdshtrakuta kimg, recovers the 
disputed area to the south of the Tdpti; his. 
grants, 127-128. See Krishna. 
AKARAVANTI ; ancient name of Malwa, 36 and 
* note J, 
AkBAR, Dehli emperor (1573 - 1604), struggles 
‘ with the Sesodid4s, 140, 207, 211, 220 ; marries 
-Miran Mubérak Khdn’s daughter at Mindu 


(1564), 369. ; 
son, . rebels (1697), 


eres Aurangzib’s 

290. ° ; , 

AKB&RPUR : the palace at, built by Nasir-ud-din 
of Malwa (1500 - 1512), 365, : 

Axnam ELopdna: of Brahman&bdd, asks help 
of the king of Hindustan, 519. 

AKEUKA: brother of Prachanda, 129, 

AgKota ; 125, ; 

AKRUEESVARA : AnkleSvara, 115. —_- oa 

ALAaF Kain : 190; brother of Al4-ad-din Khilji 
leads an expedition against Gujarat and cop- 
quers it (1297), invades Somanath; con- 
structs a Jama mosque at Anahilavdda with 
white marble pillars taken from Jain temples, 
205, 

ALAKHANA: Gaurjjara king (890), 3; cedes 
Takkadega, 468." : & ¢ 

Avamain II,: Azizddin, son of Jahéndar 
Shih, succeeds to the throne of Dehli 
(1754-1759), 339, 

At A's1: father of Usman, 505, fox 
ALANK4RA CHUDAMANTI: work on rhetoric 
compiled by Hemachandra, 193, : 
LAM Atl Kuhn: deputy viceroy of the 
Dakhan, pursues the Nizim, is defeated and 

slain at Bélapur (1720), 30). 

AtA-up-pDIN Kuits1: Dehli emperor (1296 - 
1315), desecrates the Somandth temple, 19, 
207, 229, 512, 515. 

At Barzimdn : identified with Bhinmdl, expe- 
dition against, 109, 467. 

ALBAN: Lieutenant, disarms and shoots Mus- 
taphakhan, the Arab leader in revolt at Sunth, 
441, ‘ 

ALBERUMI; 78 and note, 81,167 note 1. See 
Al Biruni, : 

At Bizdvvet: Ahmed bin Yéhya, surnamed 
Abu JAfer, writer of Futuh-ul-Buld4én (89%), 

_ 505 and note 3, 506, 513 and notes 8 and 9, 
520, 

Au Brrunt: Abu Rihdn, Arab traveller (970 - 
1039), 453, 500, 507 and note 9, 508 and note 
8, 510 and note 3, 511 and wote 9, 512 and 
note 1, 513 and note 11, 514, 516 and note il, 
517, 518, 620, 521, 522, 528, 524, 626, 527, 
528, 730, 531. See Al Biruni and Abu Rihén. 

ALEXANDER: the Great, Macedonian emperor 
(B.c. 326-325), 164 note 5, 497, 532, 536, 
537, 544, 545, 

ALEXANDRIA: town, 836, 

At HagsAs : (734), 506. 

AL Hinp: India, 505 note 5,507, 
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Att AxBaR : of Ispahd4n, governor of Surat and 
Cambay, 286 ; his assassination (1646), 280. 
At lpr: Abu Abdallah Muhammad, author 
of Nuzhat-ul-Mushték (1100), 508 and note 
10, 509 note 5,510, 511, 512 and note I, 516, 
517 and note 2, §19, 521, 523, 524, 525, 526, 

527, 528, 529, 531, 

ALIBAG : 386, - . 

ALINGA: appointed second counsellor, 184, 
See “ajjana, * 

At Israxart: Abu Is-h4k, author of. Kit&b-ul- 
Akdlim (951), 509 note 3, 510 note 1; 511 
and notes 3 and 4, 512, 514 and notes 2 and 3, 
516 notes 6 and 7, 520 and note 10, 523. 

Au JavHaRi: Arab writer (982 - 999), 508 note 
10, 525, 526. : * e = 

Au Kazwint ; Zakariah Ibn Muhammad, author 
of A’sar-ul-Bilad (1263 -1275), 509 note 2, 510 
and note J, 516 and note 14, 517 noté 1, 529, 

ALLAHABAD : inscription of. famudragupta at, 
63, 65, a 

ALLITROOHADES : Bindusdéra, son of Chandra- 
gupta, 534, eas 

At Maunr: Khalifah (775 - 785), 525. 

AL Micon: Abbdsi Khalifalr (813 - 833), 506 
520, 


AL Masupt : Abul Hasan, Arab traveller (915- . 


944), 505 note 5, 506 note 8, 510, 512, 513, 
514, 516, 518 and note 4, 520, 521, 523, 524, 
525, 526, 527, 528, 529, 531. 

At Murai: Abdur Rahman, 513, 

AL MuTAWAKKIL: 505 note 3. 

ALOR: town, 538, 

Ap Kain, governor of Gyjarat (1310), 229 
note 6,° 

AmANatT Kuin: military governor of 
(1690), 288, See Itimdd Khan. 

AMARABHaTA-: Sanskrit form of Ambada, 185 
note 3. 

Amagpdxa ; branch of Saivism, 138, 

Amarst: Dewdn of Jundgadh ('759 - 1784), 70, 

Ampk BravAni: rugged land beyond, owned 
by a branch of the Véghelas, 206. 

AmpapDa: son of Udayana, rises to eminence 
in the reign of Kunférapdla, 170; fights 
with Mallikérjuna and in a second fight kills 
him for which he is honoured with the title 
of Rajipit4maha, 185-186, 186, 494; refuses 
submission to Ajayapéla in religious matters 
and is killed in a fight, 195. : 

Ampaka: Sanskrit form of Ambada, 185 note 3. 

AMBAPATAKA: village, grant of, to a Jain 

- temple at Navasdri, 195. - : 

AmsrkA: goddess, temple of, at Kodinar, 182 
and note, : 

Anat: 511. See Anahilavdda, 

Amr : sub-divisional officer, 210, 212, 

AMIN : “chief treasurer, 212, 214. 

AmIRANt SADAH : insurrection of (1346), 230. 

AMIEKHAN ; RA4ghoba’s general, 405. 5 | 

Auip Kavsrao: author of Tarikh-i-Alai, 515. 

AMJERA ; rising at, 439. ~ Se ae 

AmoGHAVARSHa I, ; Dakhan Rishtrakuta king, 
123, 124; invades GujarAt, 125, 126, 128, 525. 

AMRABHATA ; see Ambada. 

AMRAKARDAVA:; Gupta chief, 66, 


Surat 


ANDRAPANA: identified with Darban, 538, 


B51. 


AMRRELI: battle at (1730), 312; Mahdls, 418, 
AMRU BIN JAMAL TAGHEABE: 524, 
AMSUVARMAN:;; inscription of,.81. 

ANAHILA: Bharvad, shows Vanaréja the site 
of Anahilavada, 15). . 
ANAHILAPURA : city; 151; Vanardja’s installa- 
-tion at, 152; Ambada returns victorious to, 
after his fight with Mallikarjuna, 186, See 

Anahilvéda, . 

ANAHILAVADA : Chavadas of, 124 ; foundation 
of (746), 466; removal of the capital of 
Mularéja Solanki to, 139; named after a - 
Bharv4d who shows its site ; founding of Jain 
temple at, 151-152 ; chroniclers, 156; Mula- 
réja’s father and uncles stop at, 156 ; cavalry 
parade at, 157; Jain and Mahédev temples 

- gt, 160, 161 ; lake built by Durlabha at, 163 ; 
invasion by Kulachandra of, 163-164 ; Bhims 
I, king of, at Mahmiid’s advance abandons 
it and flies away, 166; proposed capital of- 
Mahmtd of Ghazni, 168 hote 1; Karnsmera 
temple at, 170; Vikramasimha imprisoned 
at, 185; louse-temple at, 193; sack of 
(1194), 229, its different names, 511. See 
Anahiapura. 

as in Sanskrit form of Anahilavdda, 
151. 

ANAHILLAPATAKA: 204, See Anahilavdda. 

ANAKA: see Arnoréfa,  ~ . 

ANALDE: name.of Araor4ja, father of Lavans- 
prasdda, as given in an inscription, 200, 
ALLADEVA ;:. name of Anardja as given in. 
the Hammiramahdkavya, 182. See Arnordja. 

ANANDAPURBA: ancient name of Vadanagara, 
6 and note 2, ‘ 

ANANDRAV GA£IKWAD : heir of Govirttiréo, 412, 


ANANDRAYV|PAVAR: settles at Dhar (a.p. 1734), © -- 


882, His Highness Sir, K.C.S.1., C.I.E,, the 
present Mahdraja of Dhar, 383. 

ANANTAPURA : fort of, 180 note 2. 

Ayardga: king of Sdkambhari, 181 and 
note 3,182, tee Arnordja. 
NARTTA : ancient division of Gujardt, 6, 36, 
36 ; legendary Gujarat king, 8. _ 

ANARTTAPURA : See Anandapura, 

ANDAR : Andhras, 532, 533. . 

ANDHBAS: the (a.v. 138), 32, 52, king of, at 
the bridegroom*choosing ‘of Durlabhadevi, 
163, 538.. ; : 

ANDHRABHRITYSS: see Andhras and Séta- 
karnis, BS ie id 

ANEKARTHANAMAMALA : Collection of words of 
more than one meaning, compiled by Hema- 
chandra, 192, 

Anaa: king of, at the bridegroom-choosing of 
Durlabhadevi, 163. 

AnGar: village, destruction of, by. Mr. Ash- 
burner, 443, : 

ANGEDIVA: island, 546. ; 

ANHILAWARA : 516. ‘See Auahilavdda, 

ANHILWARA: 512, 514. See Anahilavéda, 

ANKLESVARA: Akdljavarsha Krishna’s Bag- 
umra grant from, 128 ; Mardthas defeated at 
(A,p. 1711), 297. 

ANGKOR : capital of Cambodia, 499, 500, 502. 
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ANNIUS PLOCAMUS: 536, 
ANKOTTAKA : modern Akota, 125. 
Ano: Prakrit local name of Anardja, 181 note 3, 


See Arnordja. 
ANOPSINGH Buaxpder : deputy of the viceroy 
Ajitsingh, 301, . 
AnrRAJa : statue of, 153, ° : 
ser oke Bafsxexr : Mardtha leader in Gujarat, 
91, 


° 


ANTIOCH : 536. 

ANTONIO DE SYLVERIA: Portuguese command- 
er in India, 349, 

ANTONINUS Pius: Roman emperor (154 - 181), 
542. : 

ANTROLI: plate at, 122, 

AnTroti-CHfnoit: Kakka, the R4shtrakuta 
prince’s grant at, 121. 

ANUPA: name of country, 36 note 2, 

ANUPAMA : wife of Tejahpdla, 202, 

Apa GANESH: Peshwa’s viceroy of Gujardt, 
345, * 7 

ApaRrAprryA: successor of Mallikérjuna, 186. 

_ APARANTA, the western seaboard, 36 and 
note 8. ‘* 

APARANTAKAS : 534, 

Apoxopa : the Ardvallis, 539, 

Apo.ttoporus: Baktrian-Greek king, 17, 18 ; 
his inscriptions, 535, 544, 545, 

APoLoGos : modern Oboll4h, 645. 

ARABASTRA : 534. 

ARABASTRZE : 533, 534. . 

ARABIA : 543, ° 

ARAB GUARD: at Baroda, disbanded (1803), 
413, : ; . 

ARABHATTA : see Ahada, : 

ABABS : invasion by, 117 ; raids of, 465; advance 
of, by sea and land (637) and through Persia, 
(650 - 660), 497, 525, 527, 529. 

ARAKHOSIOI: people of eastern Afghanistan, 
545. 

ARATEIOI: Arattas of the Mahabhdrata, 545. 

ARATTAS : 546. 

ARAS : battle of (1723), 305. 

ABBUDA : see Abu, 

ARCHIPELAGO ; Malay, 492. 

ABEDABS : tribe, 534. 

Axnpesuie Papaxdn: 544, 545, - 

ARDHASHTAMA : district, 191, 

ARDIVIJAYA ; grandson of Bruvijaya (460), 489. 

ARGANTE : city, 546. 

ARHsi-pINKA JHoppA: mosque in Ajmir, 
originally Sanskrit school, 180, 

Arguat AcuSRA : great monastery built by, 79. 

ARIAKE;: north Konkan, 540, 544, 546.° 


. 


. ARIKESARI: 466. 


ARISHTANEMI: Jain temple of, 181, modern 
Ahmadabad. 

ABsUNA, Visit of, to KAthiavada, 9. : 

ARJUNADEVA : VAghela chief (1262 -1274),176; 
succeeds Visaladeva ; extension of his kingdom 
and his inscriptions, 208-204, 206. 

ArsunAyana : Kshatriya tribe, 64 note 3. 

ARMAGARA; probably Cape Ramas, 542. 

ArnorAsa : king of SAmbhar, 179, 182, 184; 
fights with Kumdrapala and is defeated, 184, 
188. See Anardja, 
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ARNOBRAJA: son of Dhavala, king of Bhima- 
palli; helps Bhima II, in resisting the power 
of his nobles (1170 - 1200), 196, 197, 198, 206.. 
See. Anika, 

ARoMATA : Cape Guardafui, 543. 

AROR DOMINIONS : spread of, 495. 

ABRIAN : (150 A.D.), 532; 533, 534,°542, 545. 


’ ABRIANOS : 546. 


ARTOARTA : town, 538. 

ARYAKA : country, 540. Ay 

Aéa Burt, defeat of (1413-14), 235. 

ASAPALA : prince, 172 and note 1. 

ASAPALLI :.modern Ahmeddbad, 205, 

Asapn JAnw NizAMM-UL-MULK: governor of 
Malwa (1717 - 1721), 382, 

goer Va ed : work by Al Kazwini, 510 and 
notel. © 

Ashrva : village, 329, 513, 

ASAVAL: village, temples at, 170, °— . 

Ashwat: Ahmadab4d, 231, 234, 235, 508, 509, 
510, 512, 513, 518. 

Asua’: Bhil chief, slain by Karna, 170, ‘ 

ASHAPALLI: modern Asdval, seat of Bhil chief, 
Asha, 170, 

ASHEBUENER : Mr., Assistant Magistrate, Kaira, 
raises a fort for the protection of the district, 
439; suppresses a rising of Thdkors at Par- 

* tdbpur, 443, 444, 

AsHxAt-UL-BrLdp : work by Ibni Haukal, 511. 

ASHRAFIS: coins, 342. . 

ASINDA : identification of, 539. 

ASINI : tribe, 434. 

ASMAGI: the Asmakas, 582, 533. 

ASMAKAS : 533.. ; 

Asoka: Mauryan @mperor (B.c. 260), 13, 14; 
a monuments in Buddha’s places of reat, 

9. : 

ASRAMAS : Brshman stages of life, 116, 

AssAm : 528. See Kaman. 

ASSIGNED LANDS: during.Musalmdn period, 
209, 210, 211, 213, 214, 

As SinpH : Indus valley, 507. - ; 

ASTAKAPRA:; town, identified with Hastaka- 
vapra or Hathab, 539, 544. io 

ASTHADA: Son of Udaya, rises ‘to a high posi- 
tion under Kumdrapala, 170, . 

Cae : darbar hall, built by Siddharaja, 
179. : 

ATABAx ABU Bakr: king (1154-1159), Saddi’s 

* patron, 515 note 4, 

ATHVA: village, on the TApti, 309; fort, 

. built at (1730), 310, 331, 

AtiTa: 84, i 

ATRI : sage, 461. 

AfToxk : town, 538, 

AUBEIN: Piram, 509, 515, . 

AUDICHYAS: subdivision of Br4hmans, origin- 
ally northerners, 161; grants to, 172, 

AUDUMBARI Saxvas: tribe, 534, 

AUGUSTUS: (A.D, 14) 535. a: 

AURANGZ®: Mughal emperor; 226; Prince’ 
Muhammad, twenty-fifth viceroy of Gujarat 
(1644-1646), 280; his rule marked by re- 
ligious disputes, is recalled, 280; joins with 
Mur4d, defeats Jasvantsingh and Dérih 
Shikoh, confines Murdd and ascends the 
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throne (1658), 282; appoints Sidi Y4kut 
of Janjira Mughal admiral (1670), 285; 
his campaigns against Udepur and Mérwar ; 
imposes jazyah tax in Gujarat (1679), 286 ; 
his death (1707), 295, 

anes : tribe, 532 ; modern Chanl, 533,534, 


AUXOAMIS : town, identification of, 539. 

AVALOKITA: father of YogeSvara, 126, 

AVANT: king of, at the bgidegroom-choosing 
of Durlabhadevi, 163, 

AvAR: 144. 

AVARS, tribe, 75, 

AVASARPINI: age, 193. 

AyopHya : capital of Assam, 491. 

Azam Kwin; viceroy of Gujarat (1635- 
1642), 278; subdues Kolis and Kathis, robbers 
in Jhaélavida, Kathidviada, Navdnagar and 
Kachh (1639) 278, and marches against 
Navanagar (1610) ; is recalled (1642), 279. 

“ee SHAu: prince, defeated and slain (1707), 

96. 


Bic Babylon, 506, 

BABAII: military minister of Gaikw4r: leaves 
the command of the forces im Kathidvada 
and takes part in the civil administration at 
Barcda, 416. 

BAva Prarau: ford, defeat of the Musalmans 
at (1705), 294; advance of the Marathas to 
(1711), 297. 

BAsakia VAvpa: 175, 187. 

BAsaro: demon, helps Siddhardja in his 
magical feats, 174. : 

BABI FAMILY : power of the, 286 ; disagreement 
with Haidar Kuli Khan, 300, 301. 

B«BRANAGAR: fort, invested by Cbdhada, 187. 

BAsoRAV: guardian of Yashvantrav, infant 
son of Umabdi Dabhdde, 396. 

B&pSmi: town in Bijapur district, 125, 

BaDARASIDHI: apparently Borsad, 126, 

Bap Gussars: high Gujjars, 464, 

BADMER: town, 470.- 

BApneR: Mher settlement at, 136, 

BacupAnd: 514, 516. : 

BaGt4n : hills, hiding place of Karnadeva, 205, 

BacuMBA: village, copperplate grant from, 
117 ; plate of Akalavarsha at, 125; grant of 
Dhruva IE. at, 126; Akdlavarsha Krjshna’s 
grant at, 127; Krishna, the Gujarat Rdsh- 
traktita king’s grant at, 129; Dhruva II.’s 
plate at, 130, 468, nae 

BaevApa: fort, capture of, by Shivaji (1672), 
387; by Lieutenant Welsh in 1780,409. 

BAwADA: son of Udaya, rises to high position 
under Kumérapala, 170 ; is made chief coun- 
sellor, 184; establishes Bihadapura, 186. 

BAWADAPURA: town established by Bahada, 
186 note 4, 2 

Bandpur: Sultén of Gujardt (1526-1536) ; 
captures Mindu and sends Mehmud II. of 
Malwa prisoner to Gujardt; incorporates 
Malwa with Gujarat (1526), 367; takes re- 
fuge at Mandu after his defeat at Mandasor, 
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flees from Mandu to Champdnir, 367, 368 ; 
cedes the town of Bassein to the Portuguese, 
347 ; his death (1536), 348-351, 

Banivur KHAN: son of a slave girl, claims 
the chiefship of Junagddh (1811), 425. 

Bamwdkpur Kun: Khan Jehan, thirty-fourth 
viceroy of Gujar&t (1668-1671) ; sent as vice- 
roy of the Dakhan (1671-1614), 285, ° 

Baudvur Suda’ 1.: (1707-1712>emperor of 
Dehli, 296; his death, 297. 

B&uatim: Indian viceroy of the Ghazni king, 
174 note 1. 

BAHARIMAD: (Mevad ?), 109, 492, 

BanAwanrur: 538, 

Bdufrst NAtK: Shivaji’s spy in Gujardt in 
1664, 386. . ; 

acre Safa: Ghazni king (1116-1157), 174 
note . 7 3 

Banggin : 505, 513, 515, 523, 

BanrgucH: 510, See Broach, . 

Banevs: 508, 518. See Broach. . 

Banrus: 520. See Broach. 

BAnULODA: Apparently the modern village of 
Bholada, remission of pilgrim tax at, 172. 

BAHUSAHAYA : see Dadda III, 

BarpJapak : Arabic for ruby, 517, 

Batones: Peram, 545, 

Barka: pirate boats, 508 note 4, 52], 

Baisura: Vaishyds 530. 

BarrHana: Paithan, 37, 541. : 

BArza BAr: daughter of SirjiR4o Ghatke and 
widow of Dowlatrdv Sindia of Gwalior, 437. 

BAstr4v BALLAL: Peshwa (1720-1740), sends 
Udaji Pavar to Gujarat to drive away PxLAg1 
Géikwar ; carried on negotiations with the 
Gujarat viceroy and promises to exclude 
Pirdsr, Kantaji, and other freebooters from 
Gujar4t, 308; discovers the intrigues of 
Trimbakr4v Dabhdde; advances to -Barcda 
and besieges it; raises the siege and on 
his way to the Dakhan defeats the forces of 
Trimbakrav and Pilaji and kills Trimbakrav 
(1731), 393; his negotiations with the Ni- 
zim (1731), 312, 313; is appointed governor 
of Malwa with Anandrdv Pavar as his de- 
puty, 382, ~ 

BAsrrfo II. :-Peshwa, son.of Raghundthréo 
(1796 - 1818), appoints his younger brother 
governor of Gujarat, 411; appoints Trimbakji 
Dengle Sar Subha of Ahmedabad, 427. 

Bakkak : place, 520, : 

BaxksuHi: military paymaster, 214, 

BakTBIA : independence of, 643, 

BakTRIAN GREBRKS : 456 note 1, 535, 

BAkTRIANO!: warlike race, 545, - 

BaxkuLApEVI: queen of Bhim I, (169), 169; 
concubine, 18]. ’ 

BALABHA: town, 524, 525. 

BALADEVAS : Jain saints, 451 note 3. 

BarApirya : of Magadhs, 75 notes 2 and 5. 

Bazan: Alberuni’s era of, 78 note 1; starting 
of era, 81. . 

Barat: Ptolemy’s name for Gopnath, 78 note 1. 

Bhuisst BkstB40: Peshwa (1740-1761), sends. 
an army to Gujarat and frees Rangoji, 333 ; 
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hisnegotiations with JawA4n Mard Kh4n (1750); 
imprisons Dama4ji and compels him to surren- 
der half his rights and conquests (1751); in- 
cludes Cambay in his share at the request of 
Momin Khan ; imprisons all the members of 
the Gaikw4r and Dabhade families and sends 
Raghunathrao to-Surat, 334, 

BAtAsi VisHwandtH: Peshwa (1714 - 1720), 
advances to Ahmadébdd and levies tribute, 
295, 296 ; his negotiations at Dehli respect- 
ing the Gujarat tribute (1717), 389, 

Barzoxvros: king, identified with Vilivaya- 
kura, 541, 

Barahpa; 606. 

Barufras: Rashtrakitas, 468, 469, 506, 509, 


512, 514, 516, 5'8; rolers of Malkhet, 519, 


526, 526, 526, 627, 529, 530, 531. 

Bit Mvurardsa: see Mulardja IL 

BAuAPurR : battle of (1720), 301, 389. 

BAcAsinor : residence of the Babi family, 314 ; 
captured by Bhagvantr4v from Sardar Mu- 
hammad Khén Babi, 344; recaptured by 
fard4r Muhammad Khan (1761), 345, 

BALEH : see Valeh. “ z 

BALesaR : Village, 127. 

aereTe village, identified with Wanesa, gift 
of, 111. 

Baku ; 144, 545, 

BALLALA : king of MAlwa, defeated by Kamér- 
apéla, 185, : 

Biumrz : 188, 196, 466. 

Basher : grant of Vinaydditya Mangalardja at, 
108, 123°; sacked by the Portuguese in A.D. 
1531, 347, : 

BALTIPATNA: modern Pal, 540. 

BAtya AcHA: Kasamachitra, ruler of Gujarat, 


489. 

Bamian: 497, 

BamMocoura : town, 540. 

Bana: poet, 174, 

BansGaRa ;: identified with Bannu, 538. 

BANAOUASEL: Vanavési, 541, 

BAnpuArAs: calico-printers, 450. 

BANDHUVARMAN: 76, : 

Bayra : Bazdna or Nardéyan, 511 and note 12, 

BaniA: Brdhman,-lord of Mankir, 514, 

BANIA RANEA ; 525, 

Bawnv : town, 538, 

BANSAROVAR: desert sea, 455. 

Barra: Shaivite or Vaishnava pontiffs, 84-85, 
85 note 1, 

BdArv GArgwAr: half-brother of the Gdikwar, 
a political refugee at Ahmedabad (1857), 
442, 

BAra: island, 529. 

BArapa: Porbandar, 524, 

BarapwAzs: sage, 461. 

Barat: Varaha the Boar, temple of, 451, 

BarfuMas ; Brahmans, 530 and note 11, 

BAr4a1 : rest-house of, 471. 

BarikeE: Dvarka, 538, 544, 546. 

BARAPPA : Tailapa’s general and king of Lata 
oo Gujarit, killed by Mulardja, 157, 

BARAUZ :*Broach, 513, 

BarpaRa: 174, 584, ee Barbaraka. 
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BARBARAKA : demon, 173 and note 3; non- 
Aryan tribe, 174 and note 1, 175, 

BarsaRk8l : town, 174 note 1, 538. : 

BaRBaRixon: Sh4&hbandar, 174 note 1, 538 


544, . : 

Barpariis: ancient Barbaraka, 175. 

Barposa : traveller (1511 - 1514), 219, 

Barpa : hills, 87, 135, 136 ; town, 513, 

BarDAL: main division of Mher chiefships, 136. 

B&rporr: 130. , : 

BaRpAXEMA : Porbandar, 538, 

BARDESANEs : 543. © ; 

BARGOSE : Broach, 536. 

B&zi: city, 518. 

Baropa: Karka’s grant at, 122, 124, 125 ; 
Dhruva’s grant at, 126, 127; Kumérapdla’s 
visit to, 183; granted by Kumdérapdla to 
Katuka, 184; 235; one-fourth revenue of, 
assigned to Pil4ji Gdikwdr by Hamid Khén, 
306; capture of, by the Marathas under 
Mahédaji Gaikwar (1734), 314-315;; invested 
by Govindrév Gdikwdr (1775), 401; affairs 
at, managed by RA4vji and B4béji Appa, 412; 
affairs of (1803), 413 ; Maratha cénspiracy 
at (1857), 442 - 443, : 

BARUGAZA: ancient name of Broach, 18. 

BArvu: Broagh, 506, 509, 510, 611, 512, 513, 
517, 520, 

Barus: identified with Bharuch, expedition 
against, 109, 465, 467, 506, 513. 

Barust: Arabic for lance shafts, 513, 

Baroz: Broach, 505. ; 

BArwi: Verdval, 521. ; 

Baryeaza: Broach, 635; gulf of, 539, 644; 
exports and jmports of, 545, 546, 

BAspev : Krishna, 519, ‘s 

BasI.Es : reputed author of the Periplus, 542. ° 

Basrin : 805 notes 2 and 6, 616, 

BassARIKA ; poem, 546, ; 

BaSsEIN: Mallikdrjuna’s inscription at, 186; 
destroyed by the Portuguese (1532), 347; 
ceded to the Portuguese by Sultan Bahadur 
of Gujarat (1634), 347; captured by the 
Marathds (1739), 322 ; besieged by General 
Goddard (1780), 409 ; treaty of (1802), 418 
523, 516. 

BAstpEo : 521, See Basdev. 

Batra : Bet, 606 and note 1, 

BAva: 85 nate }, See Bappa, 

BawAgii : people of Kachh and Somnath, 508 ; 
Medh Pirates, 517, 521. . 

BazANa: Bania or Nadrdyan, 511 note 12, 520, 

Bz Bawkour: the last of the independent 
chiefs of Mdndu, 355; Malik Béy4zid kills 
his brother Daulat Khan; the defeat of, by 
the Gonds; his poetic love of Rupmati or 
Rupmani; expulsion of, by Pir Muhammad, 
Akbar’s general (1560) ; his restoration and 
the death of Pir Muhammad in 1561; re- 
capture of Maéndu by the Mughals under 
Abdullah (1562); the retirement of, to Gond- 
wat (1562); accepts service under the 
Mughals (1570), 369 - 371, 

BecakeE: village 537, 546. ‘a 

Bewnpa : Bhiwndi creek, 540, 542. - 

BENGAL : 124 ; original place of Srigaudas, 161, 
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468, 491; Gurjjara Vatsaréja’s success in 
527 ; under Tibet, 528, : 

BERENICE ; 536, 543, ‘ 

BERENIKg : town on the Red Sea, 535. 

BERvnNI: 81. See Al Biruni. 

Besar : 516 and note 5. 

BET: island and fort, seized by Vaghers, cap- 
tured and destroyed by the English (1859), 
446-447, ° . 

Buksatya: minister of Bhima II., 200. 

BHADHAR : river, 160. 

BHADRAKALI: inscription in the temple of, 79 
noce 3, 81 ; shrine of, at Patan, 190, 

BHaDRESAR : inscription in a temple near, 172; 
in Kachh, expedition against the ehief of, 
201 ; inscription slab at, 204, : 

BHADRESVARA: see Bhadresar. : 

Bripvuta: 180 note 2. 

Buyacvdnztdt: Dr., 111, 117 note, 124, 127, 

- 129 note 3, 1f7, 188, 141, 144, 145, 167 
note J, 465, 541, 544, . 


BuaayantrAv : Peshwa’s deputy, marches on. 


Cambay ; is surronnded and taken prisoner by 
Momin Khan ; his release, 338; his engage- 
ments with MominKhdn (1754), 339 ; conquers 


Bélasinor and levies Peshwa’s share of the 


revenue, 344, 

Buievarit: 
revenue in kind, 379, : 

Buarrgav: shrine of, 454 ; Buddhistic guardian, 
458 and note 1. ; 

BudwpARKAr : Professor, 110, 127, 541, 546, 

Butnveurra : Gupta ruler (511), 72. 

BaAnops : 464. 

BHARTTRIDAMAN : nineteenth Kshatrapa (278 - 
294), coins of, 48, : 

Buarucnw: see Barus. 

Buara: military officer, 125, 

Buarkrka : 80; founder of the Valabhidynasty 
of Gurjjara descent, coins ascribed to him 
(509 - 520), 85, 86, 87, 136. 

BHATIA : reduced by Mahmtd of Ghazni, 168, 

BaaAtKARKA: settlement of, 135. See Bha- 
tarka. 

BuAts: genealogists, 451 and note 1. 

-BHATTARAKA : attribute of priests of Dig4m- 
bara Jain sect, 85. ; 

Buarttis: 137,. 

BaAcLING! : Salva tribe, 534, 546, 


Bakva BrrHaspaTr: state officer at Soma- 


nAtha, 193. : : fat 

Buavisuya: early Rashtrakuta prince, 120; 
Purdn, 465, te ned 

Bufv Shues Paver: Baroda -officer, his in- 
trigues (1857), 442, 445. ; 

BHAVNAGAR: town and creek, 78; state col- 
lection, 47], 524. 

Bafvsinen: of Viramgam, invites the Mar4- 
thas to Viramg4m and expels the Kasbatis 
from the town (1735), 317; attacks the fort 
and expels the Mardth4s, 323. 

Baim : 466. See Bhinmdl, 

Barns: 451, 532, ‘ 

- Burma I,: Chaulukya king (1022 - 1064) suc- 

ceeds Durlabha, leads victorious expeditions 


share system of levying land. 
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against the kings of Sindh and Chédi; 
Kulachandra attacks his capital Anahila- 
vada ; he escapes at the advance of Mahmud 
of Ghazni (1024), his plates, 79-note 2, 
163 - 170, 181; builds the Somanatha temple, 
190, 522. . 

Burma II.: Chaulukya king (1179-1242) 
succeeds Mularaja II.; his grants, 195 and 
note 3; his nickname Bholo (Simpleton} 
196 , 470, i. 

Baimapeva I,: 79 note 2, 18], 190. &ge 

* Bhima I, 


‘Bum DEvA II.; Chaulukya ‘ruler, 229, See 


Bhima II. 

BHIMAPALLI : town, 196, 

BurmasEn : (953), 469. . 

Buima Simaa: husbandman, cogcealed Ku- 
mndrapdla, 182; is appointed head of the royal 
bodyguard, .184, 


“Buimpor: temple of, near Dumas, 403. 


BuixmAL: *Shrim4! ‘town, 3 and note 5; 
expedition against, 109 and” note 2 ; Garjjars 
of, 115, 469 ; Cha'vadas connected with Cha- 
pas of, 139, 155, its king sides with Mulardja, 
160; description of, 449; people of, 450; 
objects in the town, 451-52; sarroundings, 
452-456 ; of Jaikop, 456-458, sun temple at, 
459 - 461 ; legends, 461-463 ; caste legends of, 
463-465 ; history, 465-471 ; origin of the nanie 
of, 466 note 65-469, inscriptions at, 471- 
488 ; Gurjjar chief of, 489 ; affliction of, 518 
note 9, 926. pk: oe 

Buos A: king of MAlwa, 163, 164,180, 453 note I. 

Buonszta RAsga : Sarddr and kinsman of the . 
Gdikwaér (1857), his intrigues, 442; obtains 
pardon at the intercession of the Gaikwar, . 
443. : 


BHoPdAr: town, 438, . 
BHOPALADEYI : installed as Pattardni or queen-~ 
regnant of Kumédrapdla, 184. See Bhupa- 

ladevi. 
BHEAGURISHI: sage, 461. 


* BHRIGYEKACHHA ; modern Broach, 127 ; Kuméar- 


apdla meets a soothsayer at, 183, 

BuRuviJAya SAVELACHALA ; son of Kasamchi- 
tra, king of Gujarat, 489, 

BuauryaDA: 156. See Bhuvada, 

Buumids: 215 note 2, 451 note 3. 

Brumiika;: 137, 

Buvum ut: fort, capital of Mhers, 136, 137, 138. 

BHUPALADEVI: wife of Kumarap4ls, 182, See 
Bhopaladevi, 

Bauvabda: Chaulukya king, kills Jayasckhara, 
150, 157, 

BauvaANADITYA: Mulardja’s ancestor, 157, 

ger pe another name, of Chamunda, 154, 
155. 

Bisa: uncle of Mulardja, 156, 160. 

BisArur: 108. See Vijayapura, 

BirwaNna: poet (c, 1050 a,p.)}, 156, 

BruruchH: Broach, 507. - 

BInaGaRa ; town, 538. 

Bitsap: Gupta inscription at, 67. 

Buacx; Captain, political agent, Ridhanpur, 
441, : 
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Bournex; 534, 546, See Bhaulingi, 
BoMBARO;: name of & well, 453. 


- Bompay: island, burned by the Portuguese 


(1532), 347 ; harbour, 533. 


“Bomusrds : leatherworkers, 451. 


Bors: 545. : 

Boro Brppor: Javan town, 489. 

Borsao: 126; fort, built by Jagjivan Pavar, 
Maratha leader (1742), 325; given up by 
Rangoji to the Musalmans, 326; siege and 
fall of, 332 ; besieged by Momin Khan, 339 ; 

* recovered by Rangoji from Hariba, adopted 
son of Khanderév Gaikwar; retaken by 
Khanderdo and Damé4ji Gaikwar (1748), 396, 

Bosart: Kumérap4la’s companion in exile, 
182; appointed viceroy of L4ta or south 
Gujarat, 184. : . 

Borra : hifl range, 156, 

Borpata; town, 538, * 4, 

BocxKeruata: Jalélpur, 546, 

wee pas Mr., Govervor of Bombay (1759), 
343. 

BrawMA; inscription in the temple of, on the 
Chitoda fort, 188 ; king of the Indians, 531. 
BRAHMAGUPTA : astronomer (628), his work on 
astronomy called Brahmagupta Siddb‘nta, 

138, £58 note 1, 467, 

BrauMAkUND; Brahma’s pool, 452, 462, 463, 

Brduman ; 530, 631, 

BrauMsanABAD ; town, 519. 

Braumasarovar: lake, 454, 

BranamsippxAsta: work on astronomy by 
Brahmagupta, 453 note J. : 

BrAumavaka: family name of Prachanda, 
129, 

BramBancM; capital of Bhruyijaya, king of 
Java, 489. 

Briges: Colonel (1827), 383, 

Brisaspati: Ganda Bha'va, repairs the Soma- 
n4tha temple, 189, 190. God, 46]. ~ 

BRivATsaAMBITA; work by Vardha Mihirs, 540, 

Bririse : the, intervention for protection of the 
chiefs of KathidvAda against the Mulakgiri 
system, 421-422; secret treaty of the, with 
Ravji; reward R4vji with a village, 413 ; 
make a fresh treaty with the Guaikwar, 
consolidating all previous engagements into 
@ single treaty and constitute themselves 
arbiters in all disputes of the Gaikwér with 
foreign powers and the Peshwa (1805), 415. 
See English. ; 

Broacg: Valabhi grants in, 86 ; district, Gurjjar 

dynasty of, 107, 133 ; Valabhi king’s camp of 
victory at, 114; described by Hiuen Tsang ; 
port, submitted to Pulake‘i 1I,; grant at, 
116, 117, 126; Dhruva I1.’s Bagumra and 


Baroda grants made at, 127 ; a soothsayer at, ° 


promises Kumdrapala the throne, 183 ; Lava- 
naprasada’s fight with Singhana at, 199 ; in- 
surrection at (1325), 613-5) 4 ; siege and relief 
of (1347), 280; (1412), 235; plundered by 
the Marithas (1675), 387; plundered second 
time by the Marathés (1685), 387-388 ; capture 
of, by the Matias and Momnds (1691), 288 ; 
siege of, by Damaji and the Mar4thds (1741), 
324, 395 ; defended by the Nizdm’s lieutenant 





Nek Alum Kh4n; raising of the siege by 
DamA4ji; concessions of a share in the customs 

’ revenues of, to’Damdaji by the Niza#m, 324; 
governor of, becomes independent (1752), 334 ; 
capture of, by the English (1772), 401 ; given 
over to Sindia in 1802, 410; captared by the 
English from Sindia (1803), ceded to the 
English by the treaty of Sirje Anjangaon 
(1303), 414; its different .names, §13, 52], 
-628, 536, 545; 546. ; 

BrocapsE : weaving of, at Ahmed4b4d, encour- 
aged by emperor Aurangzib (1703), 292. 

Bccerusa: Jaldlpur, capital of the Asini, 534. 

Buckie; Captain, political agent of Rewa 
Kdntha (1857), 439, 443. ; 

Beppua: idol of, 531; introduction of, in 

« China, 530, 

BuppHAVARMMAN:; ruler of Kaira, 108, 110, 
11] ; Kalachari prince,-114. 

Bupuagreta ; Gupta king (¢-D. 494 - 500), 74, 
72,135 ; overthrown by Toram4na, 136. 

BcppuisM : state religion in Cambodia, 502 ; 
religion in Gajarat, 530. 

Buppuists: S531, 

Bupuiya: town, 538. 

Buuzer ; Dr , 79, 111, 113, 117 note, 155, 156, 
157, 161, 174 note 1, 195 note 4, 466, . 
BUILDINGS ; constructed in Siddhardja 8 time, 
379 ~ 180, 5 . : 
BunverkuaND; Krishna’s son Jagattangs, 

lived at, 190. 
Burcess : 533. = 
BuruAnrce: plundered by the Marath4s im 
1675, 387. 
Buvema : 527. ; 
Burnes’ TRAVELS INTO BOKHARA : 544. 
ByzAntion : Vaijayenti, 546 ; Chiplin, 540. 
ByzanTiuM : 546, 


Caciea: 473, 

Casi: Kékayaa, 533. 

CALINGON : Point Godévari, 533. 

Campay: Stambhatirtha, 123; Kumirapéla, 
repairs to, 182; Jain temple st, repaired by 
Kumarap4la, 190; plundered by Alte AT 
army, 105; sack of (1573), 220 and note “; 
224 and note 2,’ 225 and note 2; sack s 
(1347), 230, 232, 285; siege of, by Trimba ‘ 
rio Dabhade, 306; Momin Khan appointe 
governor of, 311, 317; customs house &t, 323 ; 
included in the Peshwa’s share of tribute 
(1752), 384; failure of a Maratha attempt 
on (1753), 338, 398; intervew of Ravji 0 
Baroda with Governor Duncan at ( 1500), 
412; Musalman preacher of, 612, 5J3; ts 
different names, 514 ; importation of horses 
into, 515. ° 

Campopia: 498-504; origin of the sees 
Kamboja, 498 note 4; Brabmanie dynss nA 
of ; inscriptions, king of, an embassy from 
Chins (6:7), 499 ; aloes, 528, 

CAmunpa: 47]. 

CANDRAGUPTA: 532. See Chandragupta. 

CayE: port, Hisn Ghordb, 537. - 
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CAPITALIA: identified with Mount Abu, 534. 

CARNELIANS: 78 note 1. 

CasHTan : 530. See Chastana. 

CASTANEDAS: history of the Portuguese in 
India up to 4,.D, 1538, 349, 

Castes: Gujar underlayer in Gujarat, 4; 
legends of, 463 - 465. 

CauLvukya: 526, See Chaulukya. 

Certon : 509, 516, 536. 

Cufon : (631 - 670), 539. 

Cuicu NAmaAu: Arabic history of Chach, 519, 

CHacHiIGa: Modh Vania of Dhandhuka, father 
of Hemachandra, 191. f 

CHAGANJANG: white people, 501. 

CHAHADA: son of Udaya and younger brother 
of Bahada rises to a high position under 
Kumarapala, 170 ; leads an expedition against 
S4mbhar ; title of Rajagharatta conferred on 
him, grants half a village, 187.- 

CHAKRAVARTIS : Jaig saints, 451 note 3. 

CHALUKYA: grant of, 466, 467. 

CHALIKYA or CHALKYA: see Chaulukya. 

CuaLukya : Dakhan dynasty (A.D. 552-973), 
156 ; early trace in Gujarat of its rule, come 
from the Dakhan and establish themselves in 
Gujarat ; their grants, genealogy, 107,- 112. 

CHAmpANER: attacked by. Ahmed I, (1418), 
237; taken by Mahmud Begada and made 
his capital under the name of Muhammad- 
&bad (1484) 247; captured by the Marathds 
(1728), 308 ; 367 ; 368 ; 391 - 392. 

Cuimunpa: Chavads king (A.D. 880-908), 
154, 155; son of Mularaja Chaulukya, slays 
in fight Dvdérappa and Bérappa, 169 ; his 
reign (A,D. 997 - 1010) ; instals hig son Valla- 
bha; goes on pilgrimage to Banaras, is in- 
sulted by the Malwa king, 162, The family 
stock of Hemachandra, 191. Ruler of Van- 
thali, killed by his brother-in-law Viradhaval 
Vaghela, 200. : 

CaAmonpba: shrine of, 449, 457, 458. 

GHANDALA: menials, 531. 

CHANDELA: dynasty in Bundelkhand, 178, 

CHANDESHWAR: shrine of, 452 and note 1. 

CHANDIS: 461. 

CHANDIDEVI: shrine of, 452. 

CHANDISH MAHADEV: 462, 463, 

CHANDADANDA: officer of Pulikesi IL. takes 
Pari, 107. , 

Cuinp Kuxin;; illegitimate brother of Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujar4t, is supported by the 
Portuguese (1532), 347, 367. 

CHanprApitya: Mulardja’s ancestor, 167, 

Cuanpracupta: founder of Maurya dynasty 
(B.c.319), 13-14. = 

Cuanpracurta I; third Gupta king (a.D, 
349 - 369), 61, 67, Betas 

Cuanpracupta II.: fifth Gupta king (4D. 
396 - 415), inscriptions, coins, founded Gupta 
era (291), 65 - 67, 86, 1295 

CHANDRAPURA: identified with Chandavar 
near Gokarna, 171 and note J, 

CHanprAvaTi: visited by Kumirapdla, 185, 
168; capital of Visaladeva, 204; -Parmara 
possession, 470. 

CHANGIZI: coin, 222 note 2, 
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CHANGODEVA: original name of Hemachandra 
191, . 
Cuipa: dynasty, 133 and note 1, family of 

* BhinmAl, 139, 463 note 2, 526. ~ 
CHAPOTEATA: Gurjjara origin of, 467 ; Sanskrit 
form of Ch4vada, 150, 
CHARACTER : of Valabhi copperplates, 80. 
CyasuTana: second Kshatrapa (4.D. 130), 
coins of, 29 - 31; 32. 
CHARM#: tribe, 532, 534. 
CHATRIS: pavilion works, 453. 
CuatTurapana: Andhra king, 38. 
CuatHAns: Rajputs of Sambhar,, 468, 469. 
See Chohans, A 
CHAUL: 546, See Cheul- 
-CHavLUKYA: Sanskrit form of Chalkya, 156, 
** ruling dynasty of Anahilavida (A.p. 961-1242) ; 
* invasion of Somandtha by M4hmud of Ghazni, 
remission of pilgrim-tax ; architectural bnild- 
ings, ascendancy of Jainism and division 
of the kingdom among the nebles under the, 
156-197 ; kingdom of, 465. 
Cufvunase masters of Kachh after the fall of 
the Sumrds, 517 ; dynasty, 526. See Chavadas, 
CHAUTH : contribution, 388. 
CuAvab4s: of Anahilavida (720-956), 124; 
of Gurjjara race establish a small chiefship 
_ at Panchdsar which falls in a,p. 696 ; esta- 
blish a kingdom at Anahilavada, their genea- 
logy, 149 - 155, 463 note 2 ; their settlements, 
464, 465, 466; feudatories of Bhinmdl, 469; 
their affliction, 513 note 9, See Chiapas, 
Chaurds, Chapotkatas, Chavotakas, and Chg- 
wards. 
Cuavgn: Gurjjara surname, 468. 
CuHAvoraka: kingdom of the Chavadas, afflict- 
ed by Arab army, 109. See Chavadas, 
CHAVOTAKAS; identified with Ch&vadds of 
Panchasar, 150, 151, 465, 466, 467. See 
Chavadas, 
Cuiwakds ; identified with Chapasof Bhinmdél, 
139. See Chavadds. 


CHEDI: era, 57, 58 and note 1, 114; dynasty, 
114; modern Bundelkhand, 130, 163; its 
king, present at the bridegroom-choosing of 

’ Durlabhadevi, 163; its king strangled, 186- 
187, 469. See Traikutaka and Kalachuri. 

CaEMULA: modern Chaul, 533, 

CHENAB; river, 538. 

CuERA: kingdom of, conquered by PulikeSi 
It, Wl, 

CHEUL : port, 351, 513, 516. See Chaul. 

CHHAGALAGA: 64 nete 3, 68. 

CHHANDANUSSSANA: Work on Prosody, com- 
piled by Hemachandra, 193. 

CHIKHLI: given to the English, 412. 

CuimsandAgirAv: brother of Bajir4o Peshwa, 
captures Champ4ner, 309, 322, 391, 392; is 
appointed Peshwa’s Subhedar of Gujarat, 411, 

CHINA: army of, marching from Magadha to 
Bamian, 497 ; vessels coming from, 513, 522, 
528 ; religion of, 530. 

CureLun: Mallikdrjuna’s inscription at, 186; 
540, 546, 

CHIRIKYA: see Chaulukyas. 
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CuiTopa: fort, 184; inscription of Kuméra- 
pala at, 188. 

Cuitor: Mauryas of, afflicted by Arab army, 
109 note 1, 513 note 9; visited by Kutmira- 
pala in his exile, 183. 

CHITRAKANTHA: breed of horses, 111. 

CHITRAKUTA: peak of Abu, 169: modern 
Chitor, 183, 469. 

CHOBANS : tribe, Ajmir kings, 157, 463 note 2, 
465, 470; lose Bhinmél, 471. 

CxHoua; kingdom, conquered by Pulakesi I., 
111, 

Cuorviny Veldri betel vine cultivators’ settle- 
ment at, 113 and note 3; zillah in Kathié- 
vada, 208 and note 3, 


Cuord Upervs : defeat of Tatys Topi at, 445, 


CHRISTIANS ; in Saimur, 517. . 

CHRONICLERS: Jain, 156; Anahilavéda, 166 ; 
Jain, 179, 201, 202. 

CuRystI: Karusha, 533. 

CHEYSOBORA: 533. ; 

Cuvs&rt: fort, 180 note 2. : 

CutpACHANDRA: first raler of Vanthali, 138, 
139, 

CuHupASsMas : invading tribe, originally of the 
Abhira tribe, 137; .- foreigners (900 - 940), 
138-139, 175. See Ahir, 

Cuaunvds: 513, 517. 

CinTRA: in Portugal, inscription from Soma- 
n&tha found at, 205. 

CLAUDIUs : reign of (41-64), 536. : 

CopE: a civil and criminal enacted by Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone (1827), 436. 

Corns: of Eucratides (B.c. 155), 16-17; of 
Apollodotus, 18-19 ; of Menander, 1419; of 
Wahap4na, 24-25 ; Gupta, 29; of Chashtana 
(A.D. 130), 29-30 ; Sopara stupa or mound, 38 |; 
hoards of, 48-49, 57,60; of Samudragupta, 
five varicties of, 62-63, 66, 67-68 ; Gupta, 70, 
71; 0f king Mahipdla, 138 ; Hindu sun, 142. 

Comsosz : Cambodia, 499. 

Conpirion : of Gujarat (1297 - 1760), 217 - 228. 

CoNJEVERAM: visited by Kumérapdla in his 
exile, 183. 

CopprerRPLaTes: Valabhi, description of, 
79-80; of Gujarat Chalukyas, 108; of the 

. Gurjjarag, 113, 114; three forged, 117 note, 
118, 121 ; of Bhima I., 163, 

CorpPER COINAGE: (1665) introduced into 

" Gujar4t by the viceroy Mahdbat. Khin 
(1662 - 1668), 284. 

CorreA: Portucuese historian (1512-1550) 
died at Goa (1550), 349, 

Coryat: English traveller (1670), 377. 

Cosmas: Indikoplcustes, 86, 143, 146. 

CorrTonara: Kadattanddu, 537. 

CowRI£s: shell money. 527, 

CROWN LANDS; under Mughal administration, 
211. . 

CunHa: Nono da, Portuguese viceroy in India 
(1529) sends an expedition against the island 
of Diu ; his-defeat; supports Chand Khan ; 
sends an embassy to the Court of Humayun ; 
makes peace with tultén Bahadur (1534); 

comcs to Diu in 15363 murder of Sultdn 
Bahadur at a meeting with (1536), 347, 348. 
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Coaeean : General, 86, 144, 178, 538, 534, 
Ox e 

CuRRENcY: under Musalmans, 222 note 2. 
Cutcu: Gupta conquest of, 70, See Kachh. 


Digit : see Chedi. 

DapaLwARsH; plundered by Mahmid of 
Ghazni, apparegtly Delvdda, 166 and note 2, 
523 


Daswor ; fort, its building ascribed to Siddha- 
raja, 179; in south Gujarat, its fortifications 
tepaired by Visaladeva, 203; Géikwdr’s 
station in Gujar4t (1732), 394; surrendered 
to Raghoba and Colonel Keating, 405 ; occu- 
pied by General Goddard (1780), 408, 

DABSHILIMS : ancient royal family, 168. 

Dip&Ka: minister of Siddharéja, 172. 

Dappva I,: Gurjjara king of Nandod (580), 
108, 114; first Gurjjara feudatory of Bhin- 
m4! Gurjjara kingdom, 115. 

Dappa Il,: Gurjjara king (620-650), 56; 
Gurjjara chief of N&ndod, helpa the Valabhis, 
85; his grant, 11], 114, 115, 116, 

Davpa Ii1.: Gurjjara king (680), 114; fenda- 
tory of Jayasimha, the Chélukya ; first Saiva 
of his family, adopts the Purdnic pedigree 
traced to Karna, 116-117. : 

DADELI WELL: 465. 

DaDHaRaPur: ‘fort, 180 note 2. 

DauirHatt; village, granted to Devaprasida, 
son of Kshemaréja, for maintenance, 170; 
residence of KumA4rap4la’s ancestors, 181. 

Daunas: perhaps Kamlej, 520. 

Dawrasena : Traikttaka king (467), 55, 58. 

Dakunay; 534... : 

Daxurnanapes: Dakshindpatha, 545. 

DAxor: Piléji Gdikwér assassinated at (1732), 
313. ‘ ‘ 

Daxsnina: founded by Khanderdy Dabhdde, 
renewed by Bajirav J. (1731), 393. - 

DaxksninApaTHa; Dakichan, 545. 

Daumas: 109. : 

DaMapamis : envoy, 542. . 

DAMAJADAS’RI: twelfth Kshatrapa (236), 
coins of, 45. Sixteenth Kshatrapa (250 - 255), 
coins of, 47, ; ee 

DaMagit: founder of the Géikw4r family; 
distinguishes himself at the battle of Bélapur 
(1720), 39. . - 

D&xchai: Gdikwar, son of Pil4ji, stirs Bhils 
and Kolis to revolt (1733), 394 ; levies wba 
from the chicfs of sorath (1738), 321 3 attacks 
Chunval Kolis aff burns the Chhaniar villages 
321 - 322; appoints Rangoji as his deputy 1" 
place of Malliérrao Khuni (1741), 323 5 be- 
sieges Broach and receives 3 sbare’ 1D its 
customs revenues (1741), 324, 395; goes to 
Cambay from Satara, 326; defeats Peshwa s 
army butis treacherously seized by the Peshw 
and imprisoned (1751), 397; is released ; I's 
négotiations with the Peshwa (1762), 3 7, 
398 ; returns to Gujarét and is reconcil 
to his brother “Khanderéo, 330, 396; caP- 
tures Kapadvanj and appoints his deputy 
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Shevakrai to collect his share of revenue, 
338 ; joins the Peshwa’s deputy-to invest 
Ahmedabad (1756), 340; helps the Réo of 
Kachh in his expedition against Sindh, 342; 
defeats Momin Khan at Cambay and reco- 
vers Visalnagar, Kheralu, Vadnagar, Bijapur, 
and Patan, 345; captures Badldsinor (1761), 
399; accompanies the Peshwa to Dehli and 
escapes from Panipat (1761), 399; marries'a 
daughter ofthe Gohil chief of LAthi whose 
dowry in land gives him the standpoint in the 
heart of Kathi4vada, £18; his death (1768), 
400 ; quarrels for succession in his family, 
400 


Daman: coins found at, 58; burned -by the 
Portuguese (1532), 347. 


DAmara: Bhima I,’s general, takes Karna cap- 


tive, h63, 
DAMasENA: eleventh Kslatrapa (a,D. 226-236) 
coins of, 45, ; 
DAMasin1: twenty-third Kshatrapa (a.D, 820), 
coins of, 50. . 

Damazava: fifth Kshatrapa (a.p. 158 - 168), 
coins of; 39-40. 

Dim: coin, 222 note 2, 

DanpaGupa: city, 533. - 

DanvAuHI: village, 169, 

Dampidr: local name of Kadi district, 209 
note 3. * 

DAwneas: forests, 508. 

DanpaKa: Malardja’s uncle, 156, 160, 

-DAnpa RAsvaPuRi: 207 note, 

Danta: 464, ; . 

DantipugGa: his inscriptions at Ellura, 120; 
monarch, 122, 467. 

DanTIVARMMAN: 120; son of the Rashtraktita 
prince Karka, his plates, 125, 127, 

* DARA Suixouw :* Prince Muhammad, twenty- 

seventh viceroy of Gujarat (1648 - 1652); 
“sent to Kathiivada, 280; obtains the transfer 
of Murdd from Gujardt to Berdr ; is defeated 
at Dholpur by Murdd and Aurangzib: flies 
to Delhi and thence to Ldhore (1658), 282 ; 
his rebellion ; is defeated at Ahmed&bdd ; flies 
to Sindh ; is taken prisoner (1659), 282, 

DarsHfyati: modern Dabhoi, 203, 

Darvz: Dards of the Upper Indus, 533, 

Dani: tribe, on ; 
ABJIS: tailors, 451, 

Wen KuAy: "Gujarat governor (1373), 231, 

Diaroauad: official, 214. 

Dirvr: 541. See eae 

DasaxwAMIs : sce Atits, 

DasarpaTHaA: ASoka’s graffdson (B,c, 210), 
14-15, ; 

DaTTADEVI: Gupta queen, 65. 


DAup Kuadn Pannt: forty-sixth viceroy ° of” 


Gujarat (L714 - 1715) ; religious riots at Ah- 
medabéd ; his introduction of Dakhan Pandits 
into official posts, 298, 299. 

Danpv DArArRI: commander of Ahmeddbdd 

ison (1753), 338. 

aye bt : treacherously seizes Nana 
Phadnavis and A’ba Shelukar (1797), 411, 

Davaka: kingdom of, 64 and note 2, - 
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DBBAL : expedition to, 506, 511, 512, 613; 
identified with Kar4chi or Thatta, 508 note 2, 
514, 517, 521; perhaps Din, 523, 547. 

DeBarros: Portuguese historian (1570), 349. 

DEcaDas : (1497 ~ 1539), a work by De Barros, 
ga Sees historian, his death in 1570, 

DgpapRA: reservoir, 120 note 2. 

Dre@api: Prachanda’s ancestor, 129, 

DEIMACHOs = ambassador, 534. - 

Dau : fall of (28th September 1857) ; empe- 
ror of, in a treasonable correspondence with 
the Naw4b of Radhanpur, 441, 

DELAasszav : Major, Political Agent of Dh4r 
(1895), 384, 

Dexvdva: town, 233 and note 3, 

DeEmrteivs: king of the Indians (B.C. 190- 
165), i6, ; 

DE LA VALLE: traveller (1623), 224 note 2, 

DEOL! : grant from 468, 469, 541, 

DEOPALI : town, identified with Deoli, 541. 

Depa IsmA1t Kuin ; 538, . , 

DERANGA : identified with the Telingas, 534, 

Des{is: position and duties of, 210, 212, 223, 

‘and note 2, * 

DesHanTRIs ; Saturday oil-beggars, 451, 

Drsinduamita; Prdkrit work on local and 
peas words compiled by Hemachandra, 

DeSouza :-Emanuel, captain of the fort of 
Dit (1536), 347, 

DEVACHANDRA: Jain priest, visits Dhandhuka, 
carries Changodeva to Karnavati, changes 
his name Somachandra to Hemachandra, 191° 

DEv. AEPAR: lieutenant-of Damiji Gaik- 
war, defeats Abdul Aziz (1744), 328, 

DEVALADEVI: sister of Kumérapdla, married 
to Anaraéja king of-Sakambhari, 181, 182, 
Daughter of Karnadeva, the last Vaghela 
chiéf, married Khizar Khan, 205, _ - 

DevatAs ; 465. 

DEVANAGARI: character, 0, 

DEVAPRASADA: son of Kshemardja, 170; re- 
commended by- Karna to Siddharéja, burns 
himself on the funeral pile, 171, 

Devarurka: Kushdn name, 64 and note 5, 


.DzvarAsa: early Rashtrakut prince, 120; 


rs 


grantor in Dhruva’s Baroda grant, 126, 470. 

Devasrr1: lady of Udambara village, feeds 
Kumérapala in exile, 182, 184, 

DEvAsuRI: S’vetambara Jain Ach4rya, holds 
a religious discussion with Kumdachandra, 
Dig4mbara Jain Achérya, 181 and note 2; 
Hemacharya’s teacher advises Kumarapdla 
to rebuild the Somandtha temple, 189, 

DryaYAn1; wife of Yayati, 460. 

DEvayo ; village, 184, : Poss 

DevaapH: Daulatdbéd, 229 and note 4. ° 

i Madahaal : vor of, to Viradhavala, 203, 
EWACHABASNI: Wagher chief in 
of the fort of Bet, 447. peas 

Dewta Raspes: 462, 463, 

Dewar Rasrvuts : 465. See Dewla Rajputs, 

Yavan evangelist (B. 0, 
230), 13, a mere 
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Daan: Mehr of Dhandhuka, 87 note, 

Duandst JApHav: entérs Gujarat and de- 
feats the Musalmins a; Ratanpur and Biba 
Piardh ford (1705) 294, 

DHANAKATAKA: 533. : 

DsAxpuiz: local name of Pdlanpur zillah, 
203 note 3, 

DHANDHUKA: Parmara chief of Abu, subdued 
by Vimala, general of Bhima IL, 169. 

DuanpuavKd ; Hemichdrya’s birthplace, tiluka 
town, 19] and note 1; district under the 
Vaghelas, 198, 470, 

Dx ; plateau, 352 ; capital of the old Hindu 

’ Kings of Malwa, 357 ; Anandrav Pavar settles 
at (1754), 382 ; defeat of Sultan Hoshang by 
his uncle Muzaffar I. of Gujarat (1408), 358, 

Dafei: capital of Malwa, attacked by Sid- 
dharija, 178 ; carving on pillars of a mosque 
at, 180. “ee Dhar, 

DHARNIDHAR : gateway, 450 note 1, 

DuARANIvaR{uA: Chapa king of Wadhwadn 
(914), 133, 466, 469, 

DHARAPATTA: Valabhi king, devotee of the 
sun, 83, 

DufefPurRi: sacked by Karna 163, 

DHaRrasena I: Valabhi king, 114, 115. 

DyaRaseENa II.: Valabhi king, copperplate of, 
79 note 1. 

Duarasena IV,: Valabhi king, 116, 

Dufeds’RAYA JAYASIMHA: see Jayasimha- 
varmman. 

DufRhvaBsuA; another name of Dhruva I, 
also of Dhruva II., 126, 

Daas ; tribe, 533, 


Duzer: town, 542, 545. 6 
Duavata: king of Bhimapalli, 196 ; Vaghela 
chief (1160), 206, : 


DHAWALAGADHA : see Dholka, 
DaavaALApea : Prachanda’s father and general 
of Krishna Akalavarsha, 129, 
DuaenvxKxdKata;: Dhanakataka, 533. 
DuIniki: forged grants at, 87; village, 137. 
Daopp1: Bréhmana, Tenna granted to, 131. 
Daou: village, battle at (1735); defeat and 
death of Sohradb Khan at, 316, . 
Dxorka: Malavya lake at, built by Siddhs- 
raja, 180 note 2; district under the Vazhelas, 
198 ; assigned to Ratansing Bhandari (1735), 
315; defeat of Rangoji by Ratansing Bhan- 
dari at (1736), 317; defeat of the Mardthas 
at (1741), 324, 517, 
DHowrur: battle of (1658), 232, 
DHogaP: fort in the Ajintha range; defeat 
of Raghunathraiv Peshwa af (1768), 400, 
Durvva: feudatory Rashtrakitsa ruler of 
Gujarat, 121, 122. i 
Durvva I,: (795) Dakhan Rashtraktita king 
spreads his conquest from South India to 
Allahabad, 123; Gujarat Rashtrakuta king, 
his war with Dakhan Rishtraktita king 
Amoghavarsha, 12], 126, 466, 
DarRvva Il. ; (867) Gujarat Rashtrakuta king, 
opposed by Dakhan Rashtrakutis, his rela- 
10n8 by the Gurjjaras ihir ki 
121, 128-197, 13 Ay and by a Mihir king, 
Durvva III. ; of Broach, his grant, 468, 


Durvuvararv: Valabhi king, 79. 

Darcvasena I.; first Valabhi king (526), fol- 
lower of Vaishnava sect, 53; his grant, 56, 
116, - 

Ducxiaka : town, 513, 

DucampasA: first Paramdra sovereign, 470. 
Dra BanSvvur: governor of Méndu ; defeated 
and slain by Malh4rrav Holkar (1732), 382. 
Ditawar Kain Guoxgr: founds an independ- 
ent kingdom in Malwa, adorns the hills with 
buildings. and strengthens the defences 
(1387 - 1405), 352, 357; entertains, Mebmud 

Tughlak (1393), 358. . 

Dixcki: tribe, 534, : 

Dindrs: coins, 66; found at Somanatha, 167, 
515 and note 5, 522. 

Droporos: 635, 536, . 

Dionysios Perfeceres: 537, 546. . 

Dionrsics: Greek writer, 532, 535, 

Drienams: coins, 469 note 2, 615 note 5. 

Disa: conspiracy at (1857), 441. 

Discussions: Nterary and poetic, held at. 
Siddhardja’s court, 18f. 

Disonper ; in Gujardét (1535 - 1573), 220 - 221, 
225. 

Divs island; attempts of the Portuguese to 
obtain a footing on their defeat (1531) ; fort ; 
Emanual DeSouza the governor of; meeting 
of the Portuguese viceroy None de Cunhs 


. and Sultén Bahddor and the death of the 


latter at (1536- 1537), 228, 347, 349, 350, 351 ; 
place of call for China ships, 497 note 1. . 

Divan: Mughal chief secretary, 211, 214 

Divistons ; ancient Gujarat, 6 - 7. 

DoCovro : Portuguese writer (1600), 349. 

Dopaxa: hill range, 456. 

Douap ; 124 ; inscription at, 175, 179 ; restored 
by the English to Sindia under the treaty of 
Sirji Anjangaon (1803), 414. ; 

Donovan: Colonel, commander of-the expedi¢ 
tion ‘against Bet (1859), 446. 

Dorsronc: crushes a revolt in Nepél and 
establishes bis supremacy in Bengal (703); 
501, F 

DornGa: perhaps Dugad, 540. - . 

Deichice Greek coe found in Kathid- 
vada, 16,17, 18. | 

Drrcox worsiure: 502, 

DrikuMar: 536, 545, : : 

Dram: distribution of the coin, 130; coim, 
Tol, 201, : 

DRosAMMA: military officer, 125. 

Devi: quells a Sumra rising, 517, 

Dc: rite, 537, * 

Dcpaks: Dholka, 509, 517. 

et : 51%. Sve Dholka. 

TMAS: village, 403. 

Duycan: J coecban, Governor of Bombay 
(1802), 405 ; assumes chief authority n Surat, 
411; his interview with Ravji of Baroda, 
412; arranges about the collection of tribute 
in Gujarat and K4thidvada” by the employ 
ment of a British contingent, 414. . 

DoRanp: Colonel, Resident at Mhow, driven 
out by the troops of Holkar ; takes refuge 
in Bhopal, 438, 
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DouraasHatta: father of Nemdditya, 125; 
father of Nirayana, 125, 126, 

Dureapas RAtHov: incites prince Akbar to 
rebellion, 288; causes disturbances in Mar- 
war (1672), 289 ; is reconciled with the em- 
peror (1698), 290; obtains for Ajitsing pardon 
and lands in the districts of Jhalor and 
Sichor (1699), 290; is appointed governor of 
PAtan (1703), 291 ; intrigues against (1703) ; 
his escapes, 291 - 292; joms Ajitsingh in his 
rebellion ; takes shelter with the Kolis; his 
disappearance, 295, 

DuRcAPALt: identified with Jundgadh, 160, 

DurziasyHa ; Chaulukya king (4.p, 1010 - 1022) 
attends the srayamrara or choice-marriage 
of Durlabhadevi and is selected as groom, 
builds a lake at Anahilavida and abdicates 
in favour of his nephew Bhima, 162 - 163, 

DuRLABHADEVI: sister of Mahendra Raja of 
Nindol, selected Durlabha Chaulukya king 
at a svayamvara, 162 - 163, 

DURLABHASAROVABA: lake, built at Anahila- 
vada by Durlabha the Chaulukya king, 163. 

DURLABHASSENA : 168. 

DervAsaBasai: sage, 461, 

Dessita: king of Stkambhari, 171, 

Douraxka: grantor, 125. 

Dvdrarpa: king of Latadesa, 159 and note 1. 
See Barappa, 

DvARASAMUDRA: capital of Hoysala Balldlas, 
203 note 3. 

Dvyirka: 6, 160; Musalm4n post at, attack 
on, orders of the emperor to raze to the 
ground the temple at, 295; is captured by 

_ Vaghers of Okh4mandal (1859), 446; taken by 
the English, £48, 461, 546, 

DyyAyraYA: work compiled by Hemachandra, 
137, 156, 159, 162; 163, 170, 171, 173, 182, 
185, 193. 

DvvaAsraya KosHa: 180,192. See Dvydsraya. 

- Dwiranyve: third cycle, 461, 

Dwiexa: 461, See Dvarka, 


Biisiwicx : Captain (1883), 383. 

Ectrese: held sacred by Hindus, 165 and 
note 2, 522. 

Epicts: of Asoka (3,0. 250), 14, 

Eayrr ; 536; trade of, 545, 546, 

E1xrvon : the Ran, 544, 

EKALLA ViBA: shrine, visited by Vastuptla, 
200. 

ELEPHANTA: probably old Puri, 107; cave 
temple at, 458, 

Exisar: 543. 

ELPHINSTONE: Mr, Mountstuart, enacts a 
civil and criminal code in 1827, 436, 

ELPHINSTONE: Lord, Governor of Bombay 
(1857), 438. 

ELvra: inscription of Dantidurga at, 120, 
122, 467; Devaladevi captured near, 205, 

Exsorima : town ideftified with Amb, 538. 

Ene.isH: the, their factory at Surat besieged 
and plundered, 333; plundered second time, 
take the fort of Surat with the help of the 
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Marathas (1759), 343; become chief of the 
affairs of Surat, and enter into agreement 
with Fatesingh Gdikwdr (1773), 401; cap- 
ture Broach (1772), 401; capture Thana 
and Versova fort, 401; enter into an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Fatesingh Gaik- 
war (1780), 408 ; operations of, against Sindia 
and Holkar, 409; aid Govindriv Géikwér’s 
party (1802), 412; settle the treaty of 
Bassein (1802), 413; capture Broach and 
Pavagad, restore P4vagad and Dohad to 
Sindhia (1803), 414 ; enter into a fresh treaty 
with the Gdikwar, and obtain the Gdikwdr’s 
share in Ahmedabad, Surat, and Kaira (1817), 


428 ; sovereignty of Gujarat passes into the - 


hand of (1819), 428; capture Bet and 
Dwairka (1859), 446 - 448, See British. 

EpPatHaLITe: ruling class of White Huas, 
86,145; retreat of to Kashmir (590 - 6412), 
500. See Hunas, 

Epitatsa: town, 538, 

Era: Of Nahapana: 26, the Malawa, 28-29, 
67 ; the Samvat, 29; the Gupta, 29 ; Valabhi, 
81; Traikutaka, 113; Chedi, 114; of 
Siddharaja, Chaulukya king, 176-and note, 

ERAN: Gupta pillar inscription at, 71. 

ERATOSTHENES: Greek geographer (275-194 
B.C.), 535, 537, 

Egrmpur:; matiny at (1857), 439. 

ErsxINE: Mr,, the chief of the factory at 
Cambay (1759), 343. 

ErHiopia : headlands of, 536. 

Evucratipes : Baktrian king, 16-17. 

EUDAIMON ARABIA: modern Aden, 543, 

Etpoxos: of Cyzicus (117 B.c,) his voyage to 
Tidia, 535. 

EUPHRATES: river, 514, 

Ecraypemos: 535, 

Exports: from Gujarat coasts, 529; from 
Skythia, 544, 


Fy Aran (400), 502, 

FAILS: revenue clerks, 212. 

FAKHR-UD-DAULAH: attacks Ahmedabad; is 
deserted by his supporters Sherkhdn Babi and 
Ruisinghji of Idar; is defeated and captured 
by Jaw4n Mard Khin; intrigues with the 
Martha leader Pundji Vithal, 329 ; besieges 
Kapadvanj, 330; returns to Dehli (1748), 
333. 

Fakur-up-ptn: son of Mulla Muhammad Ali, 
chief of merchants at Surat, is imprisoned by 
Sayad Acchan, is sent to Bombay in disguise 
by the chief of the English factory at Surat, 
332. 

FAwuan: Anahilavaca, 511. 

FaMILy TREE: Chadlukya, 110. , 

FAMINE: in Visaldeva’s time, 203 and note 5; 
in Gujarat (1681), 286; (1654), 287; (1698), 
290 ; 1719), 300 ; (1732), 313 ; (1747), 332. 

FARHAT-UL-MULK: Gujarat governor (1376- 
1391), 231. 

FarisutaH; Musalm4n historian, 348, 361, 
372, 512 notes 2 and 3, 


. 
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FARRUXBSIYAR : emperor (1713-1719) 213, son 
of Azim-us-sh4n, second son of Aurangzib, 
marches on Debli and puts Jebandar Shih 
to death (1718) ; remains under the influence 
of the Sayad brothers; makes treaty with 
Ajitsing of M4rw4r and marries his daughter, 
(1715); religions riots in Ahmedabad (1714) 
297-298 ; his deposition and death (1719), 300. 

Favapdrs: Mughal governors of crown 
domains, 211 ; military police, 214. . 

Fatrsixeu: son of Damiji Gdéikwar by his 
third wife ; comes to Poona and gets a reversal 
of the recognition of the claims of Govindrav 
from the Peshwa in favour of Sayaji; is 
Bppointed Sayaji’s deputy in Gujarat; nego- 
tiations of, with the English in Surat, 400, 
401; shuts himself upin the city of Baroda, 
401; negotiates with the English (1780), 
408 ; dies (1789), 410, 

rae : founds a Jima mosque at Sind4n, 506, 

0, 

Fazi-ULLAH: Maulana, physician of Mehmud 
Khilji, 362. 

Fevparory StaTxs: during Musalmdn period 
209, 

Bare eaee se Mr, (" 839}, 383, 491, 499, 500, 
5UL, 

Ferozsxdu : Nawab of Kamona and follower 
of Tatia Topi, 145, 

FrrryMan : Colonel, 440, 

FipAsuppin Kuan: acts as viceroy (1743); 
schemes of Rangoji for his assassination ; 
returns to Cambay ; defeats Rangoji and 
becomes sole master of Gujarat (1743), 326 ; 
confined by bis troops for arrears of pay, 
escapes to Agra, 327, 

FIELD NAMES: under Valabhis, 83, 

Pane REFORM: of Mirza Isa Tarkhdn, 
279, 

FIRE-WORSHIPPERS : in Saimur, 516. 

Finez Sndin: Sultan, 514. See Malik Kabir. 

Finuz TueHuaKk: Emperor (1351 - 1388), 231, 

FIscaL ADMINISTRATION: of Gajardt, during 
Musalmdn period, 210, 

Frraer: Mr., 81 notes 1 and 2,11], 117 note, 
124, 142, 541, 

Fioops; Sabarmati (1683), 287, 

FLCBELLES: 538, 

Forsers: the late Mr., author of the Ras 
Mala, 153, 159, 160, 188, 470, 

Fores: Major, 499, 

Fervrs: Mr,, on the Mulakgiri systems of the 
Marathdg in 1775, 419, 

ForrIGNeErs : settlement of, in Gujarat, 13. 


Gsoaninacmarna : fight of Naikidevi at, 
195, 

GapQIA : coinage, 469, 

GAIKWAR: 227. See Démaji Gdikwar, Fate- 


singh GAikwér, Govindray Gaikwér, Pildji' 


Giikwar, and Sayéji Gdikwar, 

Gas,nABi1: mother of Kanoji son of Govind- 
14¢, takes refuge at Surat ; applies for assist- 
ance tothe English as wellas to Malhér 
son of Khanderéo GaikwAr (1800), 412, 


* 


GaLurraLcT#: perbaps T4ilakhali Sdlva 
tribe, 534, 

GAMALIBA: 541, 

GAMBHUTA : ancient name of Cambay, 123. 

GamsBien: Mr,, chief of the English at Surat, 
40). 

GaNDABHAVA: see Brahsspati. 

Ganparalo1: Gandhara, 545, 

GanpaLkit: Gandhdrarashta or Yunnsn, 
501. 

GanpH&RA: old town, 75; establishment of 
the power of Kiddras in, 144; 467, 491; 
retreat of White Hfgas from to Kashmir, 
500, 545. 

Ganeéa: image of, 163. 

GANGA: the river Ganges, 165 and note 5, 518, 

GancdpHaR SHistri: Gaikwdr’s envoy to 
Poona for the settlement of the Peshwa’s old 
claims on GaikwAr’s estate (1814), 427. 

GaxGdmaH: younger brother of Mulard4ja, 
160. 

GANGARID&: tribe, 532, 533. 

GANGES: river, eastern boundary of Kaméra- 
pala’s kingdom, 189, 510; water of the, for 
Somnéth, 522, 533, 537, 546, . 

Gardsihs : position of, 215 and note 2. 

GArcyA: disciple of Nakuliga, founder of & 
branch of PAgupata school, 84, wis 

GarsJANAKA: Sanskrit form of Ghasnavi, 195. 

Garnize: Lieutenant, 504, 

Garup: eagle god, 465. 

GaUDA: country, 124, 466, 488, 469, 

GavUGHAT: 453, 

Gautama: Buddha (B, c. 560-480), travel 
through Valabhi country, 79. Sage, tank and 
hermitage of, 454, 461. mn 

GavramiruTrRA: Andhra king (aD, 138), 37, 
33 ; Sdtakarni, 540. 

GaYyAKaRna: see Karna, 

GAYAEcND: see Goni, 453. 

Geproésrta: 546, 

GEDROSOL: 537. (ane 

GEHLOTS: name derived from Valabhi king; 
85, £69. 

GeNneaLocy: of the Gujardt Kabatrapas, 54; 
of the Guptas (319-470), 60; of the Chava- 
das, 155 ; of the Vaghelas, 206. ‘ 

GENERAL REVIEW: of Mardtha supremacy 10 
Gujarat, 429. 

Guacapa: Chavada king (a.D. 908 - 937), 154, 
155. 

GHALLA: 537. 

GuANCHIS: oji-pressers, 450, 

GHATOTKACHA: second Gupta chief, 61, 67. 

GHAzi-uD-pix: Kh4n Bahidur Furuz Jang, 
forty-third viceroy of Gujarét (1708 - 1710); 
ae death ; confiscation of his property; 296, 

97. 

Guazst: capital of Mahmud, 165, 510. 

GuazsiI Kaan: grave of, 455, 2 : 

GuHELo: near Valeh town, probably river 19 
Valabhi time, 79. 

GuIdscppIN: son and successor of Mahmdd 
Khilji (1469-1499) ; appoints his son Abdu) 
K4dir prime minister; builds ‘Manda Shadi. 
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Abad or abode of joy ; invasion of Malwa by 
Bahlol Lodi (1482) ; death of, by poison ad- 
ministered by his son and prime minister 
Nasir-ud-din, 362 - 365. 

GHIAS-UD-DIN TUGHLAK: emperor (7320), 230. 

GHUGHULA: chief of Godhra, attacked by 
Tejabpala, 201. 

GuoM1it ; see Bhumnli, 

GIrRDHAR Bandbur: Baja, Nagar Brahman, 
governor of MAndu (1722 - 1724) ; defeat of, 
by Chimndji Pandit and Udaji Pavar, 382. 

GirRtINAGARA: Junagadh, 14, 


GirNAB: fair at, 9; Skandagupta’s inscription 


at, 135; Vastupdla’s temple at, 153; in- 
scription at, 176; temple of Nemintth re- 
paired at, 1176, 177, 186 ; inscription at, 190 ; 
visited by Hemachandra, 192; hill, magni- 
ficent temple of Nemindtha built on, 199, 
202, 231 and note 2, 236, 

GignARA: Brahmans, 70. 

GIRNAR INSCRIPTION: of Skandagupta, 69-70. 

GLASER: 542. 

Goa: 517. ‘ 

GoaRIS: river Vaitarani, 540, 542, 

GopDARD: General, conducts negotiations with 
Poona on behalf of the Supreme Government 
and the Government of Bombay ; advances 
against Dabhoi, 408; takes Ahmeddb4d by 
storm ; besieges the fort of Bassein (1780), 
409. 

Gopura : chief of, deserts Lavanaprasada and 
joins Mdlwa chief, 199, 201. 

Gopuraua and GopraHa : see Godhra, 

Goeua: capture of (1847), 230; contest for the 
government of, 314; captured by Momin 
Khin (1755), 339 ; delivered to the Mardthds 
by Momin Khan (1758), 342; port, 440. 

GOHELVADIA: main division of Mher chief- 
ships, 136. 

GOHILS: name-derived froma Valabhi king, 
85, 86 ; Rajput tribe, 217 note 3. 

GonitvApa: zillah, 208 and note 3, 

Gonuas: a ruler, 76; Hun king, 86, 143, 

GONDAL: 23], 517. 

Gont: tank, 453, 

GOODFELLOW : 
447, 448. 

GopyAtas: temple, 79, 

Gorapas: priests, 451, 

GovinDa : feudatory Réshtrakuta prince ruling 
in Gujarat, 121, 122. Gujar4t Rashtrakita 
king (827), 126. 

Govinpa I,; Dakhan Rashtrakuta king (680), 
120, 121. 

Govinpa II.: Dakhan Rashtraktta king, 122. 

Govinpba ITII.: (827-833) holds the Gujarat 
province independently of the Dakhan sway, 
completes the conquest of the north and 
marches to the south, hands the Gujarat king- 
dom to his brother Indra, 123, 466, 468, 528, 

GOVINDRAJA: brother of Dhruva II., 127, 

GovinpRAy; Gdéikwar, son of Damaji by his 
first wife; sides with Raghundthrdo and is 
taken prisoner with him at Dhorap (1768) ; 
promises increased tribute and heavy fine 
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for his conduct and is invested with his 
father’s title and estates, 399-400; grant 
made in his favour is cancelled (1771); is 
reinstated by Raghundthrao (1773), 401; 
invests Baroda (1775), 401; leads Raghoba’s 
army, 403 ; secures the favour of Mahadji 
Sindia and applies to him for restoration, 
410; takes up the office of regent at Baroda 
(1793), £11 ; forces Aba Shelukar to surrender 
Ahmedabad and keeps him in confinement 
(1797), 411; his death (1799), 412, 

Grawizi: Mularaja’s opponent, 139, 

GRAHARIPU: king of the Chuddsamis, 137 ; 
Mlechcharuler of Sorath, wars with Mulardja 
and is made prisoner, 160, 164. 

GRANTS: copperplate, 55. 

Griues: Colonel, 440, 

GREEK : vessels, 546. 

GUHA: see Guhasena. 

GUHASENA! follower of Buddha, 83 ; Valabhi 
king (a.D. 559-567), 85, 

GUJARAT : boundaries and extent, 1; the name, 

-5; Rashtrakitas in, 119-134; invaded by 
Alaf Khaz, 205 note 2; under the Mughals 
(4.D.1573 - 1760), 221-225; under the rule of 
Aurangzib (1644-1647), 280; Shivaji’s in- 
roads in (1664-1670), 284, 386; predatory 
inroads of the Mardthds, their growth, their 
power, and their supremacy in, 385 ; expedi- 
tions of Khanderéo Dabhdde in (1700-1711), 
388; administration of, left entirely in the 
hands of the Gaikwér family after the treaty of 
Salbai, 410, 411; under the management of 
Aba Shelukar (1796-1797), 411; farmed to 
Gadikwar by the Peshwa (1799), 41]; renewal 
of the farm of, to Bhagwantréo Gaikwis for 
ten years (1804), 415; appointment of 
Trimbakji Dengle as Sarsubha of Ahmeddb4d, 
427; Peshwa’s rights passed to the British 
(1819), 384 ; disturbances (1857 - 1859), 433 - 
448; disarming (1857), 444; gateway, 452, 
459 ; Brahmans, 463 ; Hindu enterprise by sea 
to Java, 492 note 3; conquest and settlement 
of Java and Cambodia (603), 496; earliest 
Arab references to, 605, 508, 511; conquest 
of (1300), 512, 514, 515, 517, 526, 529; Te- 
ligion in, 530; people of, 531, 532, See 
Juzr, 

GusaRs: a tribe, 2-3, 58. 

Guia: 143, See Mihirgulla. 

Gunamati: Bodhisattva, 79. 

Gunpa: Kshatrapa inscription at, 42, 

Gunrri: fort, seized by Sammas, 139, 518. 

Gupta: first Gupta king, 60, 61. 

GupTAa: era, 29, 58, 67, 81, 87, 110, 

Gueras: in Magadha, 73, 77. 

GursJAni: kingdoms, 3-4; foreign tribe, 
Valabhis believed to be Gurjjaras, 97; 
defeated by Arabs, 109; establish themselves 
at Nadndod (580-808), 113; territory, 
113; copperplate grants, 113-174; family 
tree, 114; give up sun-worship and their 
name for Saivism and Purdnic pedigree, 116 3 
march against Dhruva II., 127; Chavadds 
said- to belong to them, 127 note 2, 
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458, 163; origin of, 464; of Broach, 
465, 466; their appearance in India and 
‘earliest. notice, 467, 463; migration of, 469; 
are defeated by Prabhékaravardhana(600-606), 
490; retain Broach, Valabhi, and Bhinmal, 
490; their relation with Mihiras or Meds, 
490, 526. See Juzr. 

GURISARARATA: province of Gujardt, name 
derived from Valabhi kings, 83. 

Gevaka; first Chohdn king, 153 note I. 


lifeoce village, 202, 

SIADDALA: copperplate found at, 138, 

Hapow: Mr., Collector of Ahmedubad, 443. 

HADRIAN ; Roman emperor (117 - 138), 537. 

HarparApdd : Sindh tewn, 511, 517, 538, 546. 

Haipar Keui Kay: fiftieth viceroy of Guja- 
rat; disorder in Ahmeddhdéd (1721 ; his 
leniency to Babis of Gujarat ; frees the empe- 
ror from the tyranny of the Sayads (1721) ; 
is honvured with a title and the governorship 
of Gujarat (1721-22), 302; subdues Kolis of 
Chunvil ; shows signs of independence and 
is recalled (1722), 303. 

Hala : General, 538. 

Haruayas : a Kshatriya tribe, 58, 

H[aImMAKHADDA: Hema’s pit, 193, 

HarminAMamALi: string of names composed 
by Hemachandra, 192, 

HaiTaL: 145. 

HAxam: brother of Usmén, second Khalifah, 
505; sends an expedition to Debal and 
Broach, 505, 506, 513. 

HAAR : zillah, 208 and note 3, 

Hamdan Ku Sy: grant of, 455, 

HAMBIRRA? : the title of Hasiji Mohite, Shiva- 
ji’s commander, 387. 

HAMID BEG: is appointed governor of Broach 
(1754), 339. 

Hamp Ku in; unele of Nizim-ul Mulk, deputy 
viceroy Of Gujarét (1722), 303; joins his 
forces with Kant4ji Kadam, and defeats and 
kills Shujaat Khan near Ahmedabad ; takes 
up his quarters at Shahi Bagh and gets posses- 
sion of all Ahmedébad exeept the city; ate 


tempt of Ibrahim Kuli son of Shujiat Khan | 


to assassinate bit, 304-305; defeated by 
Rustam Ali at Aras (1723), 305, 213 ; assigns 
one-fourth share of the territory north of the 
Mahi to Kantaji and a corresponding intercat 
in the territory south of Mahi to Pilaji, 305 ; 
unites his forces with the Mardthids under 
Kantaji and Pilaji and marches on Ahmed- 
3 defeat of, at Sojitra; second defeat, 
HAMMIRAMABAKAVYA ; 157, 159, 17], 182, 184 
eer) ae king of Sindh, invaded by Bhima 
Haxawan: Janawal, app 
ES duet 510, 513, 517. 
ANUMAN : progenitor of Porband ie 
HAnendxsr: cbief of Limbdi (1758), 339" ee 
Haripa: adopted 50n of Khanderao Gaikwér 
attacks Rangoji's deputy and kills him : te, 
expulsion by Rangoji from Borsad, 331, ; 


arently Chunvdl or 





HaripktA: minister of Siddharfja, 173; 
grandfather of Kumédrapéla, 181. 

HagrPanT Fapxe: Peshwa’s general, enters 
Gujarat and compels Govindréo and Réghoba 
to raise the siege of Baroda, 402. . 

Harrya Beaman: 460 and note 3, 

HarxRis: messengers, 214. 

Haxrsua: 116, 

HarsmacHarita: Sanskrit work by the poet 
Bana, 114, 

Harsusprva: Harshavardhana of Kanauj 
(607 - 648), 115, 

HARSHAPURA: identified with Harsol, 129. 

HARSHAVARDHANA: Kanauj king (629 - 645), 
56, 72, 108, 

Har-tt4 : temple at Verdval of, 203. 

Hashst Mowite: plunders Broach (1675), 
387. Sce Hambirrav. 

Hasan McwAMMAD Ku AN: author of Mirdt-i- 
Ahmedi (1730), 310. 

HaStinaGAR~: town, 490, 

HastinApre : Same as Hastinagara. 

Hatecu : Captain (1867), 440. 

HaresuvaB MauApeyv: Nagar Brdhmans’ 
special guardian at Vadnagar ; destruction of 
the temple,of, 289, 

Havatpiz: Mughal village officer, 212. 

HAzi McnamMapD Kuhn: governor of Manda, 
(1568), 370, 

Heap rax: the repeal of (1759), 301. 

HeExkarTatios : Greek writer, 532, 546, : 

HEMACHANDRA: Jain devotee and chronicler 
(A.D,1089-1173), 156, patronised by Siddbardja, 
1t0 ; his teacher, 181 note 2; tells Kuméra- 
pila his future, 182-183; birth and educa- 
tion, 191; becomes Kumarapéls’s religions 
adviser, 192-193 ; his works and death, 293. 

HewAcudrrva : 179, 183; his convent, 188, See 
Hemachandra, P F 

Hexrsert: Sir Thomas, English traveller in 
India (1626), 361. Master Thomas, 381. 

FREvTANESIA: island, 542, 

HERMOLAGs : geographer, 646. 

NHeERovotos: Greek historian, 632. 

HERONE': reef, 539, 545, 

HIMALAYAS : the, 618, Sate 

HiNp: 511; cities of, 514, 516, 518; king of 
529, 

Hinpe : 512, 529; classes of, 530; king, 531. 

Hixpv Caters: of Mdndu, expelled by Sultan 
shams-ud-din Altamsh (1234), 357. 

Hippauyrs : 536, 537, 543. 

se eee Eratosthenes’ critic (130 8B. C.)s 
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Hirroxovura; either Godegaon or Kuda, 540; 
possibly Hippargi, 541, 

HERAKLEIA : 646, 

Hrranya Kasipu : demon, 120. 

Historians : Solanki, 155, Ee at ity 

Hicen Tsranc ; Chinese traveller and pilgrim 
(A.D. 612-640), 3, 7,77; his deseription of 
the Valabhis, 79 ; 85 ; 111 ; 115; notices Broach 
kingdom, 116; 143, 465, 466, 467, 489, 499, 
499, 502, 640. 

Hsu 4M Bin ABDUL MaLix: (724 - 743), 506, 
513, 520, 
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HIsAMUDDIN ParmAr, Gujardt governor, 230 
and note 1, 

Hisn Guoras: 537. 

History : of Bhinmdl, 465 - 471, 

Hoots: 465, 

Hornpy: chief of the council at Bombay 
(1779), 408. 

HosnaxG Suiu GHorr: Sultan of Malwa 
(1405-1432), the establisher of Mandn’s 
greatness ; goes to Jajnagar (Jaipur) in Cut- 
tack in Orissa (1421); returns to Manda at 
the news of the siege of Mandu by Ahmed 
Shih of Gujarat in 1422 ; prosperity of Malwa 
and extension of his power by his ministers 
Malik Mughis Khilji and Mehmtid Khan his 
son ; his death, 358 - 359. 

MuLtscu: Dr,, 129 note 3. 

HumAreN : emperor of Dehli (1539 - 1556), 220; 
defeats Sultiin Bahddur of Gujarat (1534) at 
Mandasor ; captures the fort of Songad, re- 
tires to Mandu from Gujarat (1535), returns 
to Agra (1535-36), 367, 368. 

HUN : coin variety, 219 note 2, 222 note 2, 

HuNa : king of, at the svayamvara or choice- 
marriage of Durlabhadevi, 163. 

HunAts: 465, 

HtNas : White (A.D. 450 - 520), 69, 73, 74-76, 
142 - 146, 465, 467. See Huns. 

HUN1: subdivision of Maérwar Kunbis, 465. 

HUNs : White, 69, 73, 86. See Huinas, 

HURMTzZ : horse trade from, 515. 

HURSox : town, capital of Prachanda, 129. 

Husain Kan Batranatr: 439. 

Hvurcuinson: Captain, Political Agent of 
ro ais hangs the Raja of Amjera (1857), 


HvvisuHKa: es king (A.D. 100 - 123), 37. 
HYDRAOTEs : the avi, 534, 
Hypasis : the Bias, 533. 


Tenn: district of Skythia, 544. 

Ipn Kuvrpdpza: 468. See Ibni Khurdadbah. 

Ibn Asin: Arab historian, author of Tarikh-i- 
Kamil (1160 - 1232), his account of the de- 
struction of Somandtha, 165, 

Ipnr AsiR; 522 and note 4, 523, 524. See 
Ibn Asir. 

Isnt Havkat: Muhammad Abul Kasim (995- 
996), 507, 511 and notes 5, 6, 7, 8, 510 note 1, 
514 and notes 6, 7, 8, 516 and notes 8, 9, 10, 
518, 519, 521, 523, 526, 527, 528, 529, 

Ipnr Ku Atul KyAn: author of the biographical 
dictionary, 522 note 4, 

IpNI KutrRpADBAH: Arab writer (912), 506 
and note 7, 509 note 5, 512, 613 and note 10, 
519, 520 , 527, 528, 530, 531, See Ibn Khur- 
dadba. : 

IpgAuim Kun: fortieth viceroy of Gujardt 
(1705), 293; forty-secohd viceroy (1706), 
295 ; resigns (1708), 296, 

IprAuHIMI: gold coin, 219 note 2; 222 note 2, 

DAR: 218, 226, 232, 233, 236, 237, 238; revolt 
of, capture of, by Mughals, death of the chief 
of (1679), 286; unsuccessful attack on, by 

Jawan Mard Khan, 315. 
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Info : eopperplate grant found at, 146 note 3, 
117, 
IMPERIAL POWER: deeay of (1720), 301, 
Imports: into Skythia, 544, 

IMPROVEMENTS : by Akbar, 223. 

InAm Commission : fanatical spirit excited by 
the proeeedings of, 436. 

Inve : Indi, 541. - . 

IxnparGap: fort taken by Lieut. Welsh in 1780, 
409. 

Ixpia : religious sects of, 530 ; home of wisdom, 
531. 

INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO ; 536. 

Inpo-Cuina: conversion of, to Buddhism (.c, 
240); immigration to of Sakas or Yavanas 
from Tamlnk or Ratnavation the Hughli (a,p. 
100), 499. 

Inpo-Sxryraia: 537, 538, 539. 

InDRA : Raéshtrakuta king (about a.p, 500), 120, 
Founder of the Gujarat branch, 121, 123- 
124. 

Inpara I. : Rashtrakuta king, 120, 121. * 

Inpra IIJ.: Dakhan Rashtrakuta king, hig 
grants found at Navsdri, 128 ; (A.p, 914), 130, 
516. 

Invws : river, 517, 533, 534, 537, 538. 

InscRIPTIONS : 42, 43, 65-66, 67, 69, 71, of 
Goa Kadambas, 172 note 3; of Naravarman, 
173; of Madanavarman, 178 ; 203-204; at 
Bhinmal, 471 - 488. 

IntTHAPATHA-PURI: Indraprastha, capital of 
Cambodia, 499, 

IomaNEs: the Yamuna, 533. 

Tzon FLAIL : legend of the, 10 and note 2. 

IstAM : Mer converts to, 141; spread of (1414), 
236-237 ; precepts of, taught in Kambaya, 
514, 530, 

Ist4MABAD :. military post of the Mughals, See 
Sadra, 285, 

IsLAMNAGAR: see Navdnagar. 

Ism41n MuHAMMAD: the collector of customs 
at Cambay in 1741, 323. : ‘ 
ISVARADATTA : Kshatrapa ruler (230) 250), coins 

of, 51-52 ; ruler, 57. 

IsVABASENA : Abhira king, 52, 


AAFAR-AL-MansuR: Abbasi Khaliféh (754 - 
775), 624. 

JABALPUR : Visaladeva retires to, for help, 203. 

JaBWA : Raja of, shelters Captain Hutchinson, 
439, 

JACHIKADEVA : king, copperplate of, 136, 

JADAM : same as Yadava, 139, 

JADEJA : corruption of Jaudheja, 137, 

JADEJAS : invading tribe, 137, 

JApOII : son of Umabdi Dabhade, 314, 

JAGADDEVA : chief, general of Siddhardja, 172 
and note 3. , 

JAGATJHAMPAKA: world guardian, another 
name of Durlabha, Chaulukya king, 162. 

JAGATSEN : gives Shrim4] to Gujar4t Brahmans, 
463. 

JAGATSVAMI ; 460, 463. See Jagsvami. 

JacatruNnea : Dakhan Rashtrakita prinee, son 
of Krishna, 128, 130, 
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Jaa Drv: sce Jagaddeva, 

JAGESHWAR : shrine and cistern of, 453. 

JAGcirDARS : Musalman landholders, 215, 

Jaco: John de St., Portuguese apostate in the 
service of Sultin Buhddur of Cambay 
(1536), 350, 350. 

JaGsom : king, 460, 461, 464 ; temple of, 460. 

JacsvAMI:sun temple of, 451, 456, 459, 463, 
471. . 

JAHANGIR: Mughal emperor (1605 - 1627), visits 
Mandu in 1617 ; reeeives English ambassador 
Sir T, Roe at Mandu, 361, 372 - 377. 

JAIKADEVA: copperplate of, $1; Mehr king, 
his grant, 87; another name of Jachikadeva, 
137 ; his grant at Morbi, 139. 

JAIKOP: properly Jakshkop, 454 and note; 
lake, £55, 456-458, 471, 

JAIPUR: 611 note 12, 520, 

J ae a > minister of Akdlavarsha Krishna, 
128. 

Ja: 456, See Pilu. 

JaLHANA : daughter of Arnordja, marries Ku- 
marapala, 186, 

JALALPUR: town, 534, 546. 

JA: 213 and note 2, 

Jama : fixed sum of land revenue, 212, 

JaAMAWAL : tribe, 460, 464, 

JAMBA: Bania minister of Vanardja, 152, 

JAMBUMALI: river, 160. 

JAMBUSAR : Bréhmans of, mentioned as grantees, 
111 ; attacked and plandered by Momin Khan 
in 1763, 339. 

JAMBUVADA ; 125, 

JAMBUVAVIEA: modern Jambuvdda, 125, 

J AMDAGNI: sage, 461, 

JAmi-uL-HixAy4t; work of Muhammad Uf, 
512 and note 5. 

Jar RAs : king, 512. 

Jamya: the river Yamuna, 518. 

JAus: Gujarat chiefs, 139, 

ae. Siuta: Samma chief of little Kachh, 
513. 

JANASRAYA | 56, 

JANAWAL : Chunval, 509, 513. 

JANDUB : Rander, 509 note 4+, 520, 

JANJIRA ; identified with Puri, 107 ; island, 207, 
note 1; fort, residence, and stronghold of the 
Sidi or Abyssinian admirals of Bijdpur, 285, 
546. 

JaNKOJIRAO StNDIA: adopted son of Béizdbai, 
widow of Dowlatrav Sindia, 437. 

JAnos1 Buonstz: of Nagpur, partisan of 
Righoba, 399. 

JaNwaL: Chunyél or Viramgdm, 509, See 
Jandwal and Junawal, 

JARIYA: goldsmiths, origin of, 464, 

JATIYAS : tanners, 451, 

JASDAN : Kshatrapa inscription at, 43. 

Jasvantsincu RAtHOR: Mab4rdja, viceroy of 
Malwa (1657), thirty-second viceroy of Guja- 
rat (1659 - 1662), 282; sent from Gujarat by 

Aurangzib to join prince Mudzzam against 
Shivaji in the Dakhan (1662), 283, 387, thirty- 
fifth viceroy of Gujarat (1671-1674; sent to 
Kabul (1674}, 2865, 

JAts: cultivators, 451; persecution of, by 
Brahmanist Chach (642), 498, 
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Jatwik : zillah, 208 and note 3. 

JAUDHEJA : 137. 

JauzHANSs : Yojanas, 525, 

JAUVLA : identitied with the tribe ennobled by 
Toramana. 146. 

JAva: island, early Hindu settlements in, 489 ; 
traditions of expeditions by sea to, 490, 491 
note 5, 492 ; mention of Gandhira and Lata 
in the legends of, 497; emigration to, of 
refugees from the defeats of Prabhékaravard- 
hana aud Shriharsha of Magadha (600 - 642), 
497; appearance and condition of Hindu 
settlers in, 493. 

JAvaDA : corruption of Chavada, 150, 

JAWLA : see Jhawla, 

Jaw4s Marp Kadn B&st: his unsuccessful at- 
tempt on Idar and negotiations with the Mar4- 
thas, 315; proclaims himself deputy viceroy 
of Gujarat, 326 ; assumes charge of the city 
of Ahmed4bad and persuades the troops to 
release FidA-ud-din ; drives the viceroy to Cam- 
bay and invites Abdul Aziz Khan of Junnar, 
327, 328 ; reconciles himself with his brother 
Safdar Khan Babi of Radhanpur and imprisons 
Fakhr-ud-daulsh and his family, 329 ; appoints 
Jandrdanpant in place of Rangoji, 331 ; enters 
into negotiations with Balajiray Peshwa (1750), 
334; joins the Mardthds against Momin Khb4n, 
310, 342, 346. : 

JAVLA: tribal name, 465, 

JAYABHATA I,: Gurjjara king (605 - 620), 114, 
115. 

Jayvapnata II, ; Garjjara chief of Nandod, helps 
Valabhis, 85; (650 - 675), 116. : 

Javapnata ILI. : Gurjjara king of Nandod, his 
copperplates, 56, 103 ;( 706 - 734), 114, 116; 
his grants, 117 ; deprived of his dominion by 
Dantidurga, 122. p 

JAYADAMAN; third Kshatrapa (140 - 143) coins 
of, 33 - 34, peer 

JAYADITYA : sun temple, 126, 

JAYAKESI : Kutambe king of Chandrapura, 
marries his daughter to Karna, burns himself 
on the funeral pyre, 170 and note 5. 

Jayaxest Il.: Goa Kadamba king, 172 note 3. 

JAYANTAPALA: Vastupala’s son, 202, 

JAYANTASIMHA ; Chalukys noble (1224), 196. 

JAYANTIDEVI: goddess in Asaval, 170. 

JAYASEKHARA : Chavada king of Panchasar (696), 
killed by Bhuvada, 150, 156. 

fic ierk : Chalukya prince, 111, 117. See 


Jayasimhavarman, 
Javasruna I. : Chalukya prince, defeats Indra, 
Rashtraktita prince (A.D. 500), 120. ; 
y Chalukys king, 56, 


JAYASIMHAVABMMAN :| y ; 
younger brother of Vikramaditya enc tele 
drives out the Gurjjars and Certs se5 
lukya power in south Gojardt (A.D, 666 - ’ 
107, 108, 110, . es 

JAZIAU: capitation tax, 213 ; imposition OF, 
Aurangzib 286. . , 

Juudypsrsuiu: Abul Fateh rite: a 
and successor of Bahadur Shah I. o 
(1712-13), 297. . 

JESALMIR : Mhers settle at, 136 ; Jain temple at, 
161 note 1. 
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JeTHvAs : Porbandar chiefs, 135 ; Rajputs, 139; 

en tribe, 139-140; identified with Jats, 
45, 

JEWS: in Saimur, 516, 

JH&LAs: Rajputs, 139 ; foreign tribe, 146, 206 
note, 

JuAMtAvAna : established in R4jputana, 140, 208 
note 3, 

JHALAWAR: local name, 233 and note 3, 517. 

JHALINDAB: ancient name of Jhalor, 229, 

JSHALoR : in Jodhpur, 229 and note 5, 449, 454. 

JHALORIS : 301, 

JHANJHA: Sildhdra king (916), 129, 516. 

JHAVERI NALCHAND : agent of the Baroda con- 
spirators in the Kaira district, 442. 

JHAWLA ‘division of Panjab Gujjars, 146, 

J aINJHUVADA : fort, 18U note 2, 

JHOLIKAVIHARA: cradle temple, built by Ku- 
mdrapala at Dhandhuka, 190. 

JINAPRABHASURI: Jain sage and writer, 6, 15, 
78 ; author of the Tirthakalpa, 176, 182 note, 

JIRBATAN : town, 509. 

JIsHnw : father of Brahmagupta, 453 note 1. 

JITPUR : battle of (1391), 232 and note 2, 238. 

JITPUR ANANTPURA : reservoir, 180 note 2. 

JrvapAMAN; sixth Kshatrapa (178), coins of, 
40-41, : 

JODHPUR;: town, 463, 

JocasvAMI : 465, 

Joxuna: 535. See Jamna, 

JUNAGADH: Mauryan capital of Gujarat, 14 ; 
establishment of Ahir kingdom af, 138 ; eapitaP 
of Chuddsama ruler, 176 ; independent ruler of, 
206, note, 236 ; taken by Mahmud Begada and 
made his capital under the name of Mustaf- 
abad(1472), 245-246; disputed succession(1811), 
425 ; British aid invoked at (1616), 427, 538, 

JUNAID: Sindh governor of Khalif Hasham, 
his expeditions, 109, 467; sends expeditions 
against Gujarat, 506, 513, 520. 

Junawat: 517. See Jandwal. 

JUNNAID : see Junaid, 

JUNNAR : perhaps ancient Trikuta, 57, 

JURZ : see Juzr. 

Jcstice : Mughal administration of, 213. 

Justin : historian (A.p. 250), 16, 535. 

Jvzn: Gujarat and Gurjjaras, expedition 
against, 109, 465, 467, 408, 169, 505, 506, 
508, 526, 527, 


} ABIRTUN: perhaps a town on the Kaveri, 
Musalmans in, 518. 

KABwL VALLEY ; stupas or mounds of, 497. 

Kaccu: migration of Sumras to, 139; Bhi- 
ma’s copperplate in, 163; stone inscription 
from, 203, 508; afiliction of, 513 note 9; 
517, 521, 530, 5384, 53S. See Kacchella, 

’ Kaccuetua : identified with Kachh, 109, 

KAcua : coins, 62 note 2. 

KacucuHa: Kachh, 36 and note 5, 

KaDALUNDI: near Bepur, 546. 

KApamBARI; Bana’s work, 114. 

KapestaH : battle of (636), 505 note 5. 

Kant: town grant from, 203, 231, 
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Kaonr: fort, captured by the English (1802), 412, 

Kapwa; Gujarat Kanbi subdivision, 4 - 5, 

KArvus: Hazdr Dinari, minister and general ‘of 
Alé-ud-din, 515, 

Karneitat: island of St. George, 546, 

Kaira: grant of, 110, 467, 518 and note 3. 

Karraa: 534, 

KAKA: town, 64 note 3. 

Kwara: village, 152. 

Kaxxa: founder of Rashtrakita kingdom in 
Gujarat, 467. 

Kaxkka II.: Rashtraktta king, his grants, 122. 

Kaxxa III.: Rashtrakdta king, 120, 

Kaxxata: Rashtrakuta king, 120, 

KAxrez: name of subdivision, 208 note 3. 

KaLacnuBi: era, 57; dynasty, 114, 469. See 
Chedi, Trdikulaka, ee 

KALAMBAPATTANA: city, visited by Kumara- 
pala, 183 ahd note. 

KALANJARA: city, 57 and note 4; fort, 178, 

KatAvINi: river identified with Kaveri, 185 
and note 4. 

Kitayavaxa: legendary Dakhan hero, 9, 

KAutKA: Yogi of Ujjain, 174, 

Kawingar : Kalachuri possession, 469. 

Katryuea: fourth cycle, 6, 461. - 

Kanada; 537, 

Karirana; modern Kalydn, great port, 547, 

Ka ciiena ; modern Kalyan, 86. 

KatuiGERis: probably Galgali, 541. 

Kauuxa: father of Jajjaka, 128, 

Katy4n: 86, see Kalliena; capital of Chalu- 
kya kingdom, 150 ; great port, 547. 

KaLyANARATAKA: capital of Buvada Chaulu- 
kya king, 150. Capital of king Permdadi, 173. 

KAmatatA: mother of Lakha, curses Mulas 
rdja’s descendants, 160, 

KAMAN: probably Kimartipa, that is Assam, 
inland state, 528. 

KamanE: identified with Kamlej, 539. 

KAMAVISDAR ;: revenue official, 212 note. 

KamBay: 518. See Cambay, 

Kayshva: 507, 508, 509, 511, 514, 531, See 
Cambay. 

Kampdyan: 514, 523, 528,529. See Cambay. 

Kampfyat;: 514, 515,520, See Cambay. 

Kamposa: Kabul, 491, 493 and note 4. 

KAmwuat; 507,51], 514. See Anahilavada, 

Kami@ara; town, 538, 

KaMKaR: Konkan, 519. 

KAmirs; district, 108; expedition against, 
109, 130 ; 520. 

KamMANIDIA : modern KAmlej. 130. 

enone identified with Kim, 539; village, 
545. 

KAmprra: Raja of, 230 and note 2. 

Kawsa;: defeated by Krishna, 178. 

KAmunun: 511,514, See Anahilavada. 

Kanak: 462 note 3. 

KANAKSEN: founder of the Skythianera (78), 
453, 464, 

K Anam: local name for Jambusar, 208 note 3. 

Kanavd: 507, 518, 519. 

Kansis; origin of the name, 4, 

KAncui: moder Conjeveram, visited by 
Kumérapdéla, 183, 
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KanpArina: Gandhar, north of Broach, 589. 
Kanpur: 525, 

Kanpo.a: palace, 180 note 2. 

Kane* modern Hisn Ghurab, 543. 

Kayuapa: 181, See Krishnadeva, 

KANHERI : cave inscription at, 126, 128. 
Kinwosr: Gaikwar, son of Govindrav by a 


Rajputd4ni princess of Dharampur, kept in . 


confinement during Govindrdo’stime ; manages 
to secure the government for his idiot brother 
Anandraéo (1800), again kept in confinement 
by his Arab guard, 412; collects an army, 
obtains possession of Anandrdo and is sub- 
dued by the English (103), £13, ; 

KanisukKA: Kushan king (A.D, 78), 22, 33, 37, 
64 note 5, 403, 462 note 3. See Kanak, 

KSnsr: Chonvilia Koli robber, subdued by 
Azam Khan viceroy (1635 - 1642), 278; Koli 
chief of Chhaniar, 321. 

KAnKar: village, Dimdéji’s brother Pratapriv 
died at (1737), 318. 

KAnappeva Risa: 229, 

Kawnog: battle of, 150, 

Kanosid4s: Brahmans, 161, 

KAvost Tigpan: Gaikwar’s lieutenant, 330 ; 
goes with Fakhr-ud-daulah into Sorath and 
captures the town of Vanthali; retires to 
Dholka ard expels Muhammad Janbiz ; joins 
Rangoji and marches on Sdnand, 331, 396. 

KAnrist Kapam BANDE: officer of the Peshwa, 
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Karp ; town, coin-hoard found at, 48-49, 
KARADA SArovakR : lake, 453. 
KARAITESHVAR : 453 and note 2. 

Kinzisana : Yunnan (1290), 501. 

KarampBaka Vindra: temple, built by Ku- 
mirapala at Patan, 190, 

Kanan : defeat of, by the Musalmins, 512, 
See Karan Ghelo. 

Karan GuHeELO: VAdghela ruler of Gujardt 
(1296 - 1304), 229, 

KArdvana: modern Karvién, chief shrine of 
Lakuli‘a and temple of Chamundadevi at, 
83 and note. 

Karpa: plate, 128, 130, 

Karen Pauiays: 544, 545, 

Karifs: Saluvats, 451. 

Karka I. : Rashtrakdta king of Gujarat branch 
(812 - 821), accepts the overlordship of Dak- 
han dynasty, helps Amoghavarsha in estab- 
ing his supremacy and receives in return a 

* portion of country south of the TApti; his 
grants, 124-120, 

Karka II, : grant of (S12 - 813), 466, 468, 

KArmaneya AuARa: district of Kimlej, 108, 

Karna: Purdnic king, 4; Mahabharata hero, 
85, 86,116. son and successor of Bhima I. 
(1064 - 1094), removes his capital to Karni- 
vati, 169,170-371. King of Chedi, pays 
tribute to Bhima I., 163 ; marches against 
Kumérapala and dies on the way, 186 and 
note 5, 187. 


. enters Gujarat and levies tribute for the first |. Karwapeva: last Vaghela king (1296 - 2304): 


time (1723), 304, 310, 317, 390; takes Cham- 
paner, 391; harasses Gujarat, 394. 

KANTELUN; see Srinagar, 

KANTHADI: ascetic, JGL. 

KanruSptr¢: 158. See Kanthkot, 

KANtTur : 33%. 

Kantaici: coast tract, from Balsdr north- 
ward, or between Bombay and Cambay, 123, 
126, ; 

Kanturor: fort in Cutch, 158, 204, 230 and 
note 2. 

Kixcyaos: Mughal accountants, 212, 

BRanvirr: village, £43, 

KAxyivxcssa;: 79, 161. 

Kapapvane: grant at, 123, 
built at, by siddharija, 180 note 1; battle of 
(1725), 807; capiure of, by the Muirithi, 
(1736), 317; Fakhr-ud-daula mets Raisingji 
of Idar at, 329; siege of, rai-ved by Holkar 
(1746), 330; taken by Dimiji from Sher 
Kh4n (1753), 334. 

Kap Lesvara : 127, 

KApArpi: Kuméarapdéla’s chief minister after 
the death of Udayana, 190 ; becomes Aja- 
yapala’s minister, is,thrown in a cauldron of 
boiling oil, 194, 

KAppr: 156, 

KAPIKA: identified with Kavi, 126. 

KAriuaxor: Mulardja slew Lakha in a combat 
at, 160, 

KAprsatuara : 534, 

Karurcuanp Bransfur: leading merchant 
of Ahmedabad, murder of, by Anopsing 
Bhandari, 302, 


fee Kananj. 


129; reservoir 


flees before Musalmans to Devagiri, dies a 
fugitive, 205 - 206. 

Karwnfoirra: 157. 

Karn: district of Panjab, 534. ; 

Karsamgrt : temple at Anabilavada, built by 
Karna the Chaulukya king, 170, | 

Karxa SSGARn\: lake made by Karna the 
Chaulukya king, 170, 

Karsita: king of, 203 and note 3. 

Kary(vatt: city founded by Karna _ the 
Chaulukya king and made his capital ; 
temple of Udaya Vardiha at, 1703 modern 
Ahmedabad, 181; Hemachandra’s birthplace, 
191, 

KarweyvAna: god Mahadeva in Asdval, 170. 

KArpalrka: bob. 

Karra: Kaira, 518, . 

Kareangt Hart: Rana of Nagar Parkar, rises 
in revolt, sullued by Colonel Evans, 448, 

Kartarisa Kaan: vieeroy, suppresses the 
mutiny at Ahmedabad (1688), 258. 

Karrrrika: 64 and note 2. 


; KArvr: battle of, 143, £96. 


Karusua: disciple of Nakulisa, 84. 
KArvAn: see Kérdvana. 
KASSKULA: division, 110, 
KASAMACHITRA: Tuler of Gujarat, sends an 
expedition to J&4va (603), 489. 


KAsam Kun: i jarét 


thirtieth viceroy of Gu 
(1657 - 1659), 282, 

KAsdp3 : brass-smiths, 450, 

Kassaun : town, 213. 

Kasphtis: of Patan (1748), 333. 
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KASHMIR : 
522. 

KasuyaP: sage, 46]. 

KASt; king of, present with Maular4ja in 
the battle with Graharipu, 160 ; present at the 
svayamvara of Durlabhadevi, 163, . 

KASmir: 165, 527, 546. 

KASMIRADEVI: Wife of Tribhuvanapdla, 181. 

KAsurras : 469. 

Kaspernos: KaSmir city, 546, 

Kastarras: Kshgtriyas, 531. 

KatsRrya: Kshatriya, 530, 

KatuisarnitsicaRa ; 78. 

KATHIAS : woodworkers, 450, 

KAtTuIAVADA; the name, 2U8, 209;. zillah in 
Sorath, 208 and note 3, 209; Gupta sway in, 
135; arrival of Mers in, 140 and note 5; 

‘disturbance in (1692), 238; settlement of 
tribute hy Colonel Walker, 416; state of 
(1807), 436; the revenue raid system in, 417 ; 
Bhats and Chaérans in, 420-421; the habit of 
taking securities in all engagements in, 420 ; 
-Peshwa’s share of tribute in, 422-423 ; cession 
of the share to the English for military ex- 
penses, 423-424; disturbances in (1811), 425, 

526, 534, 538, 

KAruis ; the tribe, 209, 217 note 3, 

AATUKA: Bania, gives -parched grain to 


state, 460,461, 464, 465, 468, 519, 


Kumirap4la on credit, 183; is given Baroda,” 


184, 

KAwLApevI: wife of Karnddeva, taken 
captive by Alaf Khan and admitted into the 
Sultan’s harem, 205, . 

KavdAs Baumias: servants, 36], 

KAVERI: river, 518, 546, 

KAvi: Govind III.’s grant at, 123, 125, 126. 

Kavitnasiput; modern Kosdd, 128, 

KAYASTHA: writer, 461. 

KAzr: position and duties of, 213, 214, 530, 

KAzI-UL-KUzzauH.; Mughal. appellate kazi, 
213, : 

BEATING: Colonel, sent to help RaAghoba, 
402; joins Raghoba at Darmaj or Dara near 
Cambay (1775), 403; negotiates with Fate- 
sing on behalf of Raghoba, 405; receives 
orders to leave Raghoba to himself, 405. 

KEvDARE. VARA: temple in  Kumdon repaired 

by Ganda Brihaspati, 190, 
KEDARITES : retreat of, to Nashmir, 500; settle 


with Tibetans in Yunnan in the ninth 
century, 501. 
KeEpArsgt: Gaikwir, Daimdji’s —_. cousin, 


receives one-third of the revenues of Surat for 
his aid from Sayad Achchan, 332, 

KELAMBAPATTANA: probably modern Kolam 
or Quilon, 183 note, 

KELHAPANA: chief of Nador, 193, 

KEPROBOTRAS : Keralaputra, 546, 

KERADU: inscriptions near the ruined town 
of, 188. 

KERALAPUTRA: Cera king, 546, 

KERALU: Village, inscription at, 196, 470, 

KESavA: Ndgara Brdhman, minister 
Karnadeva, slain, 205 note 2. 

KevAt NArx; Néikda Bhil leader, surrender 
of (1859), 446, 
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KuApirnunN : probably Kavi, 513, 
Akabarou. 

Kuartr : son of Singhar, 517. 

KuasvRino : inscription from, 469, 

Kuatir Hasudmu: (724 - 743), 109. 

KuArsdn;: crown domain, 209, 214, . 

Kuampdit : 514, See Cambay. 

Kuampdt; see Cambay- 

KuAMBHALIA: town, head-quarters of the 
Navanagar chiefs between 1671-1707, 285. 

KHAMBHOI: battle of (1391), 232 and note 2, 

KHANAHZAD KAN: obtains a title of Ghalib 
Jang, 307. 

Knanpanart: fort, attacked by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, 167. 

KHAnpERAY: Dabhdde, Ram Raja’s deputy 
in Bdgldén, makes incursions into the 
Surat district (1699), 388; his expeditions 
in Gujarat (1700-1711) ; his defeat at Ank- 
leshvar by the Mughals (1711), 388 ; defeats. 
the army sent against him under Zulfikar 
Beg by the Dehli authorities (1716), 388; 
his outpost between Surat and Burhdnpur 
(1713), 388; is appointed Sendpati by Raja 
Shahn, 389. 

Kaanperdv: Gaikwar, brother of DAméji, 
demands his share; negotiates with Jaw4n 
Murd Khan ; appoints Didu Morr his deputy 
at Ahmedabad and goes to Sorath, 326, 327; 
confines Rangoji and Fakhr-ud-daulah; ap- 
points Trimbak Pandit his deputy, 329; is 
appointed his brother’s deputy in Gujarat, 
332, 340. 

Kyfw Jeudn Lopr: 
Mindnu, 381, 

KHARAOSTI: prince, 23. 

Kuirzt BAvA: salt well, 452. 

KHABRIPHRON : mouth of the Indus, 53°, 

Kuasa: king of Kumaon, 190. 

Kuasds" 469. 

Kuis Kan: general of Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
Babichah, 512, 

KHATIKS : butchers, £51. 

Kaattis; father of Umar, the second Khalifah, 
605. 

Kuavis: family’ slaves, usurp government 
of Navinagar ; dispersed by British contin- 
gent (1814), 427. 

KuAZANAU-I-AMIRAH ; 
213, 

Krepa: grant of, 108, 115, 116, 125, 126, 
126, 51°, 

Knencdr: king of forath, killed by Siddha- 
raja, 176, 

KuEencaR IV,: Chuddsama king of Junagadh 
(1279 - 1833), repairs Somanatha after its 
desecration by Ald-ud-din Khilji, 190. 

KHERSONESOS: the peninsula of Goa, 54], 
546, 

KHERTALAB Kin: brother and successor of 
Nek Alum Khan II, of Broach; his death, 
338, 339. 

Kaeraxka : Kheda, 115, 128. 

Kurisrar: 513. 

KuIzaR KuAn: prince, son of Ald-ud-dinKhilji 
aud husband of Devaladevi, 205, 


546, See 


unsuccessfully besieges 


imperial treasury, 
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Kamers: Panjaband Kashmir settlers in Java 
and Cambodia, 500 note 6, 502, 

KuokuHar: village, inscription at, 204. 

Kuressan : 168, e 

Kaversurp RANI: mother of Nasir-ud-din Khilji 
(1800 - 1412), 365. 

KuvsHALcHAND *SHET: chief merchant of 
Ahmedabad, 333, ss 

Kuvsaniwaz: White Huna emperor (460 - 
500), 76. 

KIpARAs: division of Baktrian Yuetchi, 144, 

K’re-cw’a: 116. See Kheda, 

Kia: 545, See Kammoni, 

Kraut Katrnopra :*battle of (1744), 328 ; customs 
station, its revenue made Over to the English 
by the Baroda minister Ravji (1803), 414, 

Kir: Capparis aphylla, 46], 

KIRATAKUPA: see Keradu. 

Kiriya; language spoken at Malkhet, 619, -- 

KigTIKAUMUDI: compiled by SomeSvara, 159, 
174, 178, 179, 194, 195, 196, 198, 199. 

KIRTIVARMMAN : Chdlukya king, 107. 

KigtirAsa: grandson of Bdrappa and king of 
Lata, his grant at Surat, 159. 

Kirttipdta: brother.of Kumérapdla, 181. 

KintTirAgs: Parmar king, 160. 

KIRTTISTAMBHA ; reservoir, 180 note 2. 

Kis: 5:4, See Kish, [5L5, 

Kisu: probably Kich-Makran, island of, 514, 

KisHANBIVAO: gateway, 450 note }, 

KytSBcxL AKALIM: Book of Climes, work of Al 
Istakhri, 506 note 9. 

Kiroto : last Kushin king, 75 ; ruler of 
Yuetchi, 144, 

KIv-CHE-LO: northern (turjjara kingdom (a D. 
620), 3; Chinese form of Gurjjara, £66,489. 

Kriacpios Protemaios: of Alexandria, 537, 

Koa: Kabul river, 537. 

KocHHARVA : goddess in Asdval, 170, 

Kocuin : 533. 

Kopinak : town, temple of Ambika at, 182 and 
note. 

KopRANA: town, 538, 

Kowat: town, 538, 

Koxatmir: Mher settlement at, 130. 

Koz: town, 519 and note 4, 520. 

Kobaka: town, 538, 


KOLAMBAPATTANA: probably modern Quilon,. 


183 note, 
KorndArctr : Kumarapila’s yisit to, 183. 
Kouis : rebellion of, 33%, 
Konpau: Gondal, 517. 
. KonkKANA: northern boundary of (4.p, 888) 
5 note, 524, 527, 528, 534, 7 
KONVALLI : village, 127. . 
KopaRcaon: the residence of Ré 
the treaty of Salbai, 410. ° Aghoha = 
Kopros: town on the Nile, 535, 536, 
Korr: 538, 
Kosap : village, 128, 
Kosatas: 469, 
sie PP LeOE TRUSTER : 
author of Topographi 
‘ B47, fakin . 
SCTIEBA? Arab ¢ i i 
ee checks Chinese 
KoriPuR: village, 126,- ; 


shipman and monk, 
Christiana (530 - 550), 
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Kotrmsa : boats, 545. 

KorwaL : city police inspector, 214, 

KozoLaKaDAPHES: Indo-Skythian king, 536, 

KRaNGANTR: 537, 546, 

Krisuna: father of © Rashtraktita prince, 
‘Indra, 120, Dakhan Rashtrakuta king (765), 
121, 122, AkalAvarsha, last Gujardt Rash- 
trakuta king (888), 128, Akd&lavarsha, 
Dakhan RaAs!.trakGta king (888 - 914), brings 
south Gujardt under the sway of the Dakhan, 
128 - 129, . 

Krisuna: legendary connection with Dwirika, 
8-11; incarnation of Vishnu, his image at 
Verdval, 81; claimed by the Chuddsamis as 
their ancestor, 139,178; builds the Soma- 
natha temple, 190;claimed by Gurjjaras as 
their ancestor, 464. : 

Krisuya [i],: Rashtrakita king, 469. 

KRISHNADEVA: ca¥ilry general of tiddhardja 
and brother-in-law of Kamdrapala, 181, 182 ; 
helps Kum4rapala to secure the throne, 183; 
insults Kumarapdla, 184. ‘ 

KrisHnadsi: foster son of Kaént4ji, captures the 
fort of Champaner (1728), 308. ~ 

KrisuNaRisa: Paramdra king, $70. 

KsyaTRaPas: dynasty of (B.c. 70, A.D. 398); 
the name, 20 and note, 21; northern and wes- 
tern, 22 - 54,65, 66; dynasty of, 464, 


*Karatriyds: 463 note 2, 465, 530, 531, 


Ksyemsrdgs: Chavad& king (841-880) of 
Anahilavada, 127 note 2, 154, 155, bs 


* Ksuemardga : sonof Bhima I, Chaulukya king 


of Anahilavéca,; 169, 170, 181. 
KsHETRAPALS : 461, 


> Krestas: (s.c. 460), 532, 


KtpA:see Kuta, 
KUktRA: name of province, 36 and note 7. 
KULiMMALI : Quilon, apparently on the Mala- 
bir coast, maritime island, 609 and note 2. 
KULACHANDRA: general of the Malwa king, 
invades and sacks Anahilavada city, 163-164. 

KtULt: country of Sindh, 529. 

Ktm{fon: temple in, repaired by Ganda 
Brihaspati, 190, 3 

KUMARADEVI: Gupta queen (c. 360 a.D.), 61 
and note 4, . 

KumSracerta: Gupta king (4.D. 339), -9 

Kumfracepta J,: sixth Gupta king (4.0. 
416 - 453), inscriptions, coins, 66, 67, 68-69; 
74, 75 note, 86, 

KrmAracveta II, : Gupta king, 74. 

KeMArApdna : local chief, 172 and note 1. 

Kemsrapsra: Chaulukya king (1143-1174), 
156,170,176; bis ancestry 179, 18153 his 
death planned by ‘tiddharaja ; goes into exile ; 
his wanderings ; coins issned in his name by 
Pratipasimha ; is chosen king, 182-1'3 ; re- 
wards his friends in exile; his wars with the 
kings of SAmbhar, Malwa, the Konkan, and 
Curdshtra, 184 - 187 ; traditions regarding his 
Sesodia Rani, 188; extent of his kingdom; 
construction of the temple of Somantha ; 
his vow to keep apart from women at 
eschew flesh and wine, 189; his Jain bene 
factions; is credited with building 1444 
ae 3 scholars at his eourt, 190; aics, 

ot, - 
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KumARAPALACHARITA: life of Kumérapala 
in Sanskrit, 1£9 note 1, 170, 177 note 1, 178, 
182, 185, 186. 

Kr M(RAPALAPRABANDHA : history of Kum4- 
rapdla in Sanskrit, 149 note I, 173, 183, 194. 

KumArAPALESVARA : temple of, eA 

KumArfs: 500. See Khmers. 

Kumpua: Rana of Chitor, defeated by Mehmid 
Khilji (1443), 361. : 

Kumpudrs : potters, 451. 

KumkaABg: Konkan, 506, : 

KumupasHatra ; grantor in the Kivi grant, 
126. 

Kumupacnwanpra: Digdmbara Jain from 
Karndtaka, his religious discourse with 
Devasuriand defeat, 181, 

KuUNKANAS: Sarat Nigar Brikmans, 5 note. 

Kerv: king of, present at the svayamrara or 
choice marrigge of Durlabhadevi, 163. 

Kuruxksuerea : holy place, 161. ~ - 

Korvs : 469, 

KURUNDAKA: 
note 3. 

Kusa: son of Rima of the Solar race, incar- 
nation of Vishnu, 119, 

KusASTHALI: namé of Dwirika, 8, 

KusHANn : 456 note 1; dynasty, 464; warlike 
race, bit, 545. 

KuSixA: disciple of Nakulisa, founder of a 
branch of Pé‘upata school, 84. 

Kura : an attribute meaning prominent, 119. 

KurB-Up-D1N: Maghal general in Gujarat, 
captures Navauagar and anuexes the territory 
(1664), 283. 

KUTB-UD-DIN AIBA ; defeats’ Karan Vaghela 
(1297), 512.. 

Kurs-up-pin Erpax: Dehli emperor (1194), 
229 ; advances to Kol, 519 and note 4. 

Kurs-up-pin Sada: king of Gujarat, defeats 
Mehmud Khilji of Malwa (1453), 362. 

Kurumsin: old name for cultivators, 4. 

KouvaAnrs: princes, 215 note 2. 


investiture festival at, 130 and 


. 


Lica: Toram4ina’s father, 74-76. 

LauHawar: Lahori Bandar, 5u9, 

Lauup ; class of Hindus, 530. 

Likga: son of Phula king of Kachh, slain by 
Mularaja, 169. 

LAKSHAVARMMAN: 469, 

LAxsumi : daughter of king of Chedi married 
to J agattunga son of Krishna, 130. Younger 
sister of Mahendra married to N4ga R&ja, 163. 

LAKSuMI: temple of, 460, 

Larsuui; daughter ‘of Braghu, 461, 462. 

LAKSHA MITHALA: Lakshmi’ $ settlement, 452, 

Laxuniga:; founder of Pasupata sect, chief 
shrine at Kdéravana, &3, $4. See Nakulisa, 

LALivapeEvi : wife of Vastupala, 202; 

Latwryva : the Se¢hi of Obind near Swat, 468. 

Lams: Mr., chief of the English factory at 
Surat ; sends Mulla Fakhr- ad- din in disguise 
to Bombay, 332; his suicide, 333. 

LAND ASSESS MENT : under Valabhi, §2 and 83, 

Lanp vax : under Mugha's, 212. 


. 
. 


-— 
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Langa Bistro: Bhatti prince, son-in-law of 
tiddhardja, 174 note 1. 

Laz: seat of a Gueber, prince; tribe; 194 
note I, 

Liz DEsH: South Gujarat, 520, 524, 

LARIKE: the province Lata, 7, 539. 

Lagiyyan: language, 516, 523, 


“Larwi: Sea (Indian’ Ocean), 510; language 
524, 
' Lassen: 532, 533, 536, 


Lira; ancient name of central and southern 
Gujarit, 5 note I, 6, 7 and note 5, 116, 117; 
its conquest by Dantidurga, 122 ; its chief 
deserted Lavanaprasdd and joined Cinghana, 
199, 465, 467, 468, 

Liras: 465, 467. 

Latta ; same as Ratta, 7. 

LatrstuRa ; original city of the Rattas, 7, 

LAUNI: 538, 

Laur Miz; Red Sea, 492. 

LAVANAPRASADA : 196, 197; VAghela chieftain 
(1200 - 1233) wninister of Bhim IT., rules at 
Anahilavéda in his sovereign’s name, 199; 
his war with tke Devgiri Yddavs and the 
Marwdr chief; his abdication in favour of 
his son Viradhavala, 198, 200, 206. 

LAVANYAPRASADA: see Lavanaprasada, 

LEGENDARY ORIGIN: of Somnath idol, 521- 

Lecenps: of Gujarat, 8-11; of Bhinmal, 461- 
463 ; of Java, 497. 

Lenpas Da ASIA: (A.D. 1497-1539) work of 
Correa, a Portugeuse writer (1512 - 1550), 349. 

LevKkE: (Laceadives?), pirate haunts, 546. 

Lewa : Gujarat Kunbi subdivision, 4 and 6, 

Lr: certain measure of distance, 79. 

LicHCHHAVIS ; dynasty of the, 61 and note 4, 


i LIFE-SSVING : Jain zeal for, 193. 


LILADEVI: sister of Sd4mantasimha married te 
Raji, 157. 

LILspEVI: queen of Bhima JI., daaghter of 
Chohan chief Samarasimha, 197. 

Limits: of the country under Kumérapila’s 
sway, 189 and note J. 

birt aed Malabar coast, 543 ; Tamil country, 

46 

Lixeaw : worship of the, 521, 522, 

LincgAnvéSsana : a work on genders compiled 
by Hemachandra, 193. 

Lineas: 461, 

LineruHALt : village, place of lingas, 84 note. 

Local CHIEFS : power of, 228. 

Lopra;: gathering of Thakurs at (1857), 443. 

Louirs : blacksmiths, 451, 

LONIBARE: mouth of the Indus, 538, 

Louse TEMPLE: 193, 

Lunina: village, engagement of the Mardthas 
with the Kolis at, 338, 

LUNAPALA: Vastupala’s chief supporter, shrine, 
200 note 2.. | 

LuwAvipa ; disturbance at, crushed by Lieute- 
nant Alban, 44). 

LUNI: river, 538. 

LUNIGA: chief, 470, 


to 
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: Hy ADANABPATLA ; brother of Karna’s mother, his 
4 death, 172. 

Mpanakfone: wife of Lavanaprasida, 198. 

MapaNnAVAkRMMAN: Chandela king «f Maho- 
baka, modern Mahoba, his inscription ; his 
surrender tu Siddhardja ; his hospitality, 173- 
179, 

MApu Ava: Nigar Brahman, minister of Karra- 
deva, invites Mahammadans into Gujarat; is 
appointed civil minister of Alaf Khin, [U5 
and note 2, 

MApnavety Garkwiz: brother of Pilaji. 
takes Baroda (1734) from Shur Khan Babi 
the governor, 304, 

Mapuavriv Peswwa: son and sueecssor cf 
Balaji Peshwa (2762-1772), 399; inarches 
against Raghoba and defeats him at Dhorap 
(176%), 400. 

MabuyADESA: country between the Ganges 
and the Yamuna, if]. 42S, ~ 
MADINA : sacred place of the Muhammadans, 

204, 

MAvrakas: tribe, 64 and note 3. 

Mapura: 546, : 

Maca: Brahmans, sun-worshippers, 450, 

MAcaDHA: Gupta rule in (7th century), 73,77. 

MacantAu: agent of Bapu Géikwir, a poli- 
tical refugee at Ahmedabad, 443. 

MaGas: sun-worshippers, 142. 

MAGua: Sanskrit poct, 453 note 1. 

Macua: Brahmans, 464, 465. “ee Magas, 

Maufeat Kas: thirty-third viceroy of 
Gujarat (1662-1665), suppresses the rebellion 
of the Chunval Kolis headed by a Beluchi 
personating Dari Shikoh (1664), 283, 

Mandpnsrata: O45, 

MaufpAst SINDIA: receives the town 
Broach from the English, £10. 

Manisans: 450, 

MaHALAKSHMI: temple of, 451, 471, 

MauAnaka: Gujarat prince-s, married to a 
Kanyakubja king, 151, 

MaufzAsa : attribute of priestly Brahmans, 85. 

pre pteee esas Jain temple at Sidhpur, 

WZ. ; 

MauSrisatra: southern boundary "iva 
dhavala’s kingdom, 201. ee 

Mauvira: 193. 

MAHENDRA: Rija of Nadol, holds u< vayamvara 
or choice-marriage of his sister, 162, 163. 

MavHersHWARk MAHADEY: shrine of, 454, 

MasnesvaRACHARYA: grantee in the Haddéla 
copperplate, 138,  ° 

MAuTI: river, 124, 467, 513, 

Mant KAntHa: Colonel Walker’s tribute 
system introduced in (1808), 44, 

MAunri™ ; port, 207 note 1, 

ManiNpRI: the river Mahi, 520, 

Manrps7a: Chuddsam 
(917), his coins, 138, 


of 


Brother of Kumdra- 
pala, 181; father of Ajayapdla, Chaulukya 
king, 194. King of Gurjjara, 466, 469 
MAHIPATLADEVA: see Mahipala, na 
rook als Rupr : Réo Saheb, 180 note 2 
MAHMOD: of-Ghazni, sacks Somanatha and 


attacks Anahilavada and other places, 164- 


druler of Kathidvada | 


INDEX. 


168, 229, £98, 510, 512, 517, 522 and note I, 
523. : 

Maumep Becapa: Ahmeddbdéd king (1459 - 
1513), 243-250; defeats a conspiracy of his 
nobles (1159); improves the soldiery (1459- 
1161). 213-244; helps the king of the Dakhan 
against the Sultin of Malwa (1461), 244-245 ; 
his expedition against the pirate Zamindars 
of the hill fort of Bartir and the wharf of 
Dun or Dahinu; his expedition against 
Junigadh (1467) and capture of Girnar 
(LAL), 245; repairs the fort of Jehdnpanih 
ant makes Jundgach his capital under the 
name of Mustafabad, 245-246; expedition 
arainst Sindh and defeat of the Jadejis in 
Kachh; takes the fort of Jagat or Dwarka 
and destroys the idol temples, 216 ; founds the 
city of Mchmudabad on the Vatrak ; second 
conspiracy cf the nebles (1480) headed by 
Khudiwand Khin; his war against Chim-) 
paner (L482 - 1484); captures Pavagad (1454 
and makes Champdner his capital under the 
name of Muhammafabéd, 247; invades 
Somanitha (1490), 190; places his nephew 
Miran Muhammadadilkhan Faruki on the 
throne of Asir-Burhdnpur (1508), 218; his 
religious zeal; his death (1513), 249-250. 

MAHMUDIS: coin, 222 note 2. 

Manona: in Bundelkhand, 178, 

MAHOMEDAN : writers, 546. 

MAnrat Desh: the Maratha country, 525. 

MAncra: 519, See Mathufa. 

Mats : Mahi river, 544. 

MaAIrHitas: 469, 

MatrRakas: tribal name of Mehrs, 75 and 

_ note 6, $7-88; identified *with Mbers, 132, 
136, 141, 142 and note 2, 

MAITREYA: disciple of NakuliSa, founder of 4 
branch of Pasupata school, 94, 

MasevApt: village, 176. 

MasMupArs; district accountants, 
note 2, 

Makara: fish, tribal badge of the Mehrs, 87, 
135, 

MaKkARADAVAJA! chief of Mehrs, his fights 
with Mayuradhvaja, +7; ancestor of Mher 
chiefs of Porbandar, 135. 

MaKkKa: 204, 

Makkaw: 514, 620, See Makka. 

MAKRKAN : 508, 511, 516. 

Maxvinds: same as Jhalds, 140. 

MAtapir: port of, 515, 529, 637. . 

MALADEVA: chicf minister of Arjunadeva 
and Sarangadeva, 204. - 

MAzava: tribe, 28; kingdom of, 64 ; era, 67, 
1214, 465, 467,469. See Malwa. 

MAtavya: lake at Dholka, built 
raja, 180 note 2, 

Aioore : Sir John, 180 note 3; (1820), 383. 

MALEo: cape of, identification of, 539. 02 

Mazer: Mr,, chief of the English at Surat, 102. 

Marecs: Mount, 533. seca 

MaLndzRav: son of Kharderdy Gaikw aie 
retires on a pension to Nadidd, 412; breaks 
out in rebellion in Kathidvdda ; is capture~ 


by Babiii Appdjiand Vithal Devaji, 413. 


212, 213 


by Siddha- 


- 


Matudrriv GArxwhr: called Didi Saheb, 
takes part in the Maratha conspiracy at 
Baroda (1857); eseapes pudishment, is im- 
prisoned, succeeds Khanderdy, is deposed 
(1875), 442-443. ; 

Martudrriv Horgan: Bajirav  Peshwa’s 
officér, plunders Dinta and Vadnagar and 
exacts tribute from Palanpur, 317; defeats 
Dia Bahadur, governor of Mandu and cap- 
tures Mandu, 352, 

Marusrrsy Kuyuunt: Damaji Gaikwar’s 
deputy at Ahmedabid, collects tribute in 
Gujarat (1740), 322, 323, 

MAxt: apparently Malia in north Kathid- 
vAda, capture of, 506 and note 5; island, 009, 

MAtta: temple at, 153; Raja of, plunders 
Kachh and Sind, £22, 

Mizrea: identified with Malwa, expedition 
against, 109, 467. 

MALIK Biyazip; son and successor of *hujdat 

* Khan, Sultan of Malwa, with the title of 
Baz Bahadur (1558 - 1570), 369. 

MaLtkHas: Nabathwan king, 542, 543. 

Maik Kapre: Sultan Firuzshih, deputes Zid- 
ud-din Barni to Broach, 514, 

Mauik KArur: Cambay slave, rises in Dehli 
emperor’s favour, is sent to subdue the 
Dakhan, 205, 229, 

Maik Mucuis Kuivsr: minister of Sultan 
Hoshang (1405 - 1434), 359. . 

Manik MtcizztppDIN: conquers Gujarat and 
plunders Kambayat, 515, : 

Manik MuKBIL: Gujarat governor, 230. 


Mauik TucudN : captain of freebooters (1347),. 


230-231, 

MAuis: gardeners, 450, 

MArinpxa: Mount, 533, 

BMALIPPALA: town, 540. 

MALKHED: capital of the later Rashtrakutas, 
120. See Manyakheta, 

Minxuner: Mankir, 514; destroyed by Tail- 
appa, Chélukya king (972), 519. . 
Mauiigirsuna: Sildhdra king of the Kon- 
kan (1160), is killedin battle by Kuméara- 

pala’s general, 189 ; his stone igscriptions, 186. 

BMaActu KHAN: commandant of Mandu,assumes 
the title of Kadirsh4h Malwi and makes 
Mandu his capital, indifference of to the 
orlers of ther Shah Sur ; does homagé to 
Sher Shih at Sdrangpur (1642), flies to 
Gujarat and attacks Mandu -with Gujarat 
forces ; the defeat of, by one of Sher thih’s 
generals, 368, 369. 

MALTECORE: tribe, 534, 

Méitwa: 24, 28; Gupta conquest of, 67; con- 
quered by Govinda III, Rashtraktta king, 123, 
124; its king taken prisoner by Siddhardja, 
175; annexed to Chaulukya kingdom by 
Siddhardja, 178 ; its king Ballala defeated by 
Kumarapala, 185 ; its king crushed by Viséla- 
deva, 203; incorporation of, to Gujarat by 
Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat (1526 - 1536), in- 
vasion of, by the emperor Humayun (1534), 
367; under Sher Shah Sur (1 542 - 1545), 
368 ; under his successor Salim Shah (1545 - 
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" 1553), becomes independent under Shujda 
in 1554, 369, 510, See Maliba. : 

MAtwa Suxitrans: (1400-1570), 356-371]. 

Mamparos;: 513, 544, 

MAwuan: 5)%, 509 note 3, 511. See Anahila- 
vada. 

MA4nNa: see Mauna, 

MAnAst: brother of Fatehsingh Gdikwar, 
assumes the government of Baroda, 410; his 
death, 411.. . 

Manast Morndrn: Senipati of Raja Shahu, 389. 

ManAnka: early Rashtrakita prince; Bash- 
trakuti family; 120. 

MAnaprRa: city, 1-0, 132, . 

MAwasas: associated with the introduction of 
sun-worship, 14°. 

MSAnp: maritime island, 509. 

MANDAGARA: identificd with Mandangad, 541, 

Manpacas: Sudra class of sun-worshippers, 
142. 

Manpsacora: 546, See Mandangad. 

MAnvAL: village near Viramgim, expedition 
against, 109 ; 515, 520 and note 2. 

Maxpaua: kingdom, 135, 

ManpALt: modern Mandal, Mulandthadev’s 
temple at, 161 and note 2. . 

ManpaLika: Chudasama ruler of Jundgadh, 
70, 

MANDALI-NAGARA: temple of MuleSvara at, 
161 and note 2, 

MANDANGAD: 046, 

Manpapix: gold canopy, won froni K4ma the 
Chedi king andpresented to omanatha, 163. 

MANDASOR : town in western Malwa, 77 ; inscrip- 
tion of Amsu Varman at, 81; defeat of ful- 
t4n Bahddur of Gujarat at (1534), 367. 

MANDELSLO : traveller (1623), 224 note.2; at 
Ahmedabad (1638), 279 note 2. 


* Minps: identified with Mers, 110 and note 5, 


142 and note 2, 508, 

MAwnopvu: expedition against (1394) 233, (1419) 
237 ; hill fort, description of, 853-356 ; is made 
capital of Malwa by Sultan Hoshang, 358 ; 
besieged by Ahmed shah of Gujarat (1418 - 
1422), 359 ; captured by Mehmnd Il. of Malwa 
and Muzaffar of Gujarat (1519) ; besieged by 
Sultan Bahidur of Gujarit (1526), 367 = 
local Mugalmin chiefs attempt to establish 
at (1536-1542), Mallu Khda the Sultan of, 
368; ecaptuted by Akbar’s general Pir 
Muhammad (1560); re-taken by Sultan Baz 
Bahadur (1561); re-captured by Akbar’s_ 
gencral Abdullah Khan Uzbak (1562) ; visited 
by Akbar (1563); 369; Mughal province 
(1570 - 1720) 370,371; is given to Muzaffar 
III. of Gujarat by Akbar, 371; described 
by Abul Fazl (1590), Farishtah (1610), emperor 
Jehdingir (1617) ; the Reverend Edward Terry 
(1617) 8371-881; besieged by Khin Jehan 

» Lodi, 881; captured by Udaji Pavar (1696) 
and emperor Bahddur Shah (1708) ; Asaph 
Jah Nizdm-ul-Mulk, governor (1717-1721) 5 
Raja Girdhar Bahddur, governor (1722 - 
1724); defeated by Chimnaji Pandit and 
Udaji Pavar; Bajiriv Peshwa, governor of 
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(L734) ; included in the Pavar territory ; 
Mingbai, mother of Rimchandra Payar, takes 
shelter in (18U5), 332; under the Marathis, 
(1720 + 1820), 332. 

MANGALAPURBA : establishmeygt of a cess at; 
176, . 

MANGALAPURI: identificd with Puri, 108, 

Mane@ararisa: Gujarit Chalukya ruler (693 - 
731), 56 ; his plates, 103-109 ; at Navsari, 110. 

ManGararssandtya; 46. See Mangalardja. 

ManGatisa: Chalukya king (60Q), 114. 

MAnGRou: Velari betelvine cultivators’ settle- 
ment at, 113 note 3; village, Simba era 
mentioned in an inscription at, 176. . See 
Mangalapura. 

MayGaLor: 537. 

ManGevuL: port, burned by the Porcuguese 
(1532), 347. 

MSyerr: 514, 518, 519. See Miilkhet. 

MaAyNoeL DeSovza: same as Emanuel De“ouza, 
captain of the fleet of Diu, 349, 350, 351. 

MAwvevr: identifiettion of, 544, 

Miysa; taken by Diindji. 324. 

MAnsera: in Central siud, invaded by Mahmud 
of Ghazni, 167. ° 

MAssvran ; 506, 507,511, 525. 

MAnraava: Bahika town, 53 

MantTrasAstris ; proficient in charms, 161, 

MANTRIS: agents ; 209, 

MAnyarweta: modern Malkhed, 120 ; capital 
of Dakhan Rashtrakutas, 125, 130, 519, See 
Malkhet, 

MArisfrva: king of east Malwa, submits to 
Govind IIL, 123, 

Mardstuatr: Mairwar, 470. 

Manrdtads : their ascendaney in Gujarat (1760- 
1802), 227 ; raids on Surat (1661), 254 ; (1699), 
291; threaten Surat (1700), 292 ; enter Gujarat 
under Dhanaji Jadhav (3705), 203; plunder 
Mahudha, enter Ahmedibid and levy tribute 
(1707), 295, 296; defeated at Ankleshvar 
(1711), 297° plunder the treasure escorted by 
Muhammad Tabrizi (1713), 33° ; yearly -raids 
jnto Gujarat, 297; besiege Vadnagar (1725), 
307; quarrels between their leaders Damaji 
and Kantaji: under Daimiji expel the 
Viramgim Kasbitis; under Rangoji are de- 

* feated at Dholka by Tatansingh, 316, 317; 
defeat Rustam Ali governor of Surat, 305 ; 

* defeated by Khdnahzad at Sojitra and Kapad- 
vanj (1725), 807; compel Mubdriz-ul-mulk 
to confirm his predecessor's grants in their 
favour (1726), 307; make terms with the 
viceroy of Gujarat, 314; driven out of 
Baroda (1732), 394; defeat Sher Khan Babi 
and capture Baroda (1734), 314-315; cap- 
ture Kapadvanj (1736), 317; expelled from 
Viramgam fort; call in the aid of Momin 
Khan ; take Viramgim, 323-324 ; take Petlad, . 
327; engagements with Momin Khan, 340, 
341, 3423 their arrangements in Ahmed- 
abad (1758) ; strike coins of their own at the 
Ahmedabad mint, 342; levy tribute in Umeta, 
Balasinor, Lunavdda, Visalnagar, and Palan- 
pur (175$), 343 ; their supremacy in Gujarat 
(1760-1819), 345, 385; help the Rao of 


See Mansura. 
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_ Maxera: peacock, symbol 





Kachh in an expedition against Thatta in Sind 
(175 -), 39° ; join in o league against the Eng- 
lish (17°0); “driven from their posts in 
Anklshvar, Hansvt, and Amod by the Eng- 
lish (1780), £08; close of their supremacy 
(1839}, 42>-429.. 2 

Marco Poo: Italian traveller (1990), 501, 504. 

Marcts AURELIUS ANTONINTS : (161-180), 537. 

MarrNos: of Tyre, 437. 

MAnrkIANOS: geographer (B.c. 400), 546. 

Maron: tribe, 534. 

MARrRriaGes : 187 and note 1. 

Marv: ancient name of Marwar, 36 and note 4, 
466, 463, 

es : Méarwdr, expedition sgainst, 109, 
£67. 

*MArwdr: king of, present with Graharipu in 
the battle with Mularija, "160; chiefs of, 
attack Lavanaprasad and are defeated, 199, 
£0; disturbance in (1692), 289, 464, 532. 

MAsALWADA: local name, 208 note 3, 

Mascpr: 469,498. See Al Masudi. 

Masvxipatam: 4194. 

MArar: tdluka of the Kaira district, 122 and 
note 3, : 

MaTAREM: in the island of Java, 489. 

MArtar Mancpna: made over to the English 
by Raoji, Baroda minister, in payment of the 
subsidiary foree at Baroda (103), 414. 

MAras : goddesses, 461, 

Marnoz; tribe, 534. 

Marura: modern. Mathura, 519. 

Matuura: king of, present at the srayamuara 
cr choice-marriage of Durlabhadevi, 163 ; 
Prince Murid confined in (1858), 22, 533. 

Marids: with Momnas march against Broach, 
and murder the governor (1691) ; their defeat. 
and slaughter, 288. 

Marri: 122, See Matar. 

Maves: northern Kshatrapa king (n.c.70), 22. 

MatNa: Purdnik name for the, Hunas, 4 
iMte 2, 143. 

Maurya : chiefs, later (500), 15 ; ruling dynasty 
of the Konkan, 107 ; kingdom identified with ° 
Mauryas of Chitor, 109; of Chitor, 469; 
empire (B.¢.150), 535, : sees 

of the Guptas, 130. 

Maycripnvasa: 135, : 

.MAYURKHANDI: see Morkhand. 

McCrinpie: Mr., 638, 541. 

MEDA: sce Meva. : 

MepANI RAt: commander-in-chief of Mehmud 
II. of Malwa (1512 - 1530), suppresses the 
revolt of Muhafiz Khan ; defeats the cambina- 
tion of MuzAffar IT, of Gujardt and Sikandar 
Shih of Dehli ; attempts of Mehmud II. of 
Malwa for the assassination of ; expulsion of, 
with terrible slaughter by joint forces of 
Mehmud II. and Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat 
upported by Rina Sanga of Chitor, 366 - 

67 : 


Mzpuys: 140; Bawarij pirates; 517. fee 
Mehrs. 
Mens : 140; Mands, 508, 511. See Mers. 


Mepvus Hypasrzs: Virgil’s phrase for the 
Jhelum, 144, 
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M#GALLE : the Mekalas, 532, 533. MigRation: from India to Indo-China, traces 
MurGAr1: tribe, 534. ." of, 499. P ‘ . 
MEGASTHENES : ambassador of Seleukos Nika- | MintRa: king of Kathitvada Mehrs; his in- 
tor, his account of India, 532, 533, 534, 535, roads against Dhruva IT., 127; tribe, 135-147, 
536, 537, or Gurjjara conquest of Valabhi (490),489,490, — 
Mensup IL. : (1512 - 1530), son and successor | MrutraGas;: 142 and note 5, 
of Nasir-ud-din of Mandu; revolt of his | Minrparvra: king of-the White Hinas (508 - 
commandant Muhdfiz Khan crushed by his ! 530), 72, 74, 75, 76, 142 and note 2; son of 
Rajput commander-in-chief Medani Radi ; com- Toramana (500 - 510), 146, 465, 496,497, ° 
bination by Muzaffar JI. (1511-1526) of | Minitrerrysa: Indian emperor of the White 
Gajarat ayd Sikandar Shah of Dehli (3488- | — Hunas. 143, 
1560) bated by Metlani Rai; the attempt | Minize@yris: modern Janjira, 540. See 
of, to crush the power of Medani Rai; siege | — Melizeigara. : 
of Mandu by Sultan Muziffar of Gujarat Mines : of gold and silver in Gujarat, 528. 
{1511 - 1526) ; massacre of Rajputs ; capture MINHAJ-US-SIRAT: 195 note 4, 
of M4ndu, deféat and capture of, by Rina | MrixxaGara: ancient Greek capital, 15 note 3, 
Sanga of Chitor ; incurs the wrath ofBahadur 538, 540, 543, 544. ; 
Shah of Gufarét by giving protection to | Mrxs: identified with Mers, 140, 
Chand Khén and Razigl-mulk ; invasion and | MirAt-I-AuMApI: 205; the author of, sup- 





capture of Mandu "by Bahddur thah of presses the riots at Ahmedibad and is reward- . 
Gujarat ; surrender and death of, 366-367. ed with the title of Hassta Muhammad Khan 
Mrnmup II, : (t526). {1730), 310; superintendent of customs, 328, 
MEHMUDABAD : town in Gujarat, 219 note 3. 337, : 
Meuwutp KHAN: son and minister of Sultan MinAv-1-StKANDARI : _Musalmdin history of 
Toshang of Mélwa (1408 - 1434), 359. Gujarat (1436), 348, 513. 


Meumcep Kurrsr: becomes Sultén of Malwa | Mir FaxHr-vp pin : obtains the governorship _ 
(1436); his victory over Rd4na Kumbha of of Junig’h from the viceroy Abheysingh . 
Chitor (1448); builds his tower of. victory ; (1730), 311. 


is defeated by Kutb-ud-din Shah of Gujarat | Mipxmanp: 168. te k 
(1453) ; makes his son Ghids-ud-din minister ;- Mir Mruammwap LATIR: minister of Azam 


his death (1469), 362. Khan, viceroy of Gujardt ee - 1642), 298, 
Menr: northern tribal name, 87; Hinduising | Mrz Aziz Koxarrasn; Mughal viceroy, 


of, 87. ‘ _ 212, ; 
MrEur oe =the Tadua: 610 Mirza IsA TARKHAN: governor of forath, 
Mrurars : sweepers, 481. : afterwards twenty-fourth Mughal viceroy of 


MEKONG: river, 504, Gujarat (1642 - 1644), 212, 279. 
MELIZEIGARA: probabl} Janjira, 536, 540, 546. MisAar MUHALHIL: Arab traveller and 
MENANDER; Baktrian king of India, 16, 17. writer, 510 note 1, 51 6, 517 note 1. 
MENANDROS ; (B.C. 110) conquests of, 536, 544, MITHANKOT: town, 588. 


545. MiyANALLADEVI: daughter -of Jayakefi, king 
MeNDAN : town in Java, 490. ~ ; of the Kainatak, queen of Karna and mother 
MENDANG: town, built by Bhruvijaya favela- of Siddharaja Jayasimha ; her regency ; her 

chala, 489. pilgrimage to Somandtha ; remits pilgrim tax, 
Meos: Musalmdén, identified with Mers, 140 and if (0-372, = 

note 8, | Mocuis: shoemakers, 45]. 


igen: MopAsa: town, eipture of (1414), 236, 

Mrrs: sun-worshipping foreigners (470 - 900), Mopr VasanIga; Jain monastery at Dhan- 
passed through Punjab, Sindh, and- north dhuka, 191, Cali nao 
Gujarat into Kathidv4da and ruled there | Monoganryca: the alingas, 532, 533, 


(770) ; allied to Jethvas and Jhil4s, descend- | Mopogovxizas probably Mudhol, 541, 
ants of Htims, 135 - 147. Moptra: modern Madura, 537. . 


Murra : district, conferred upon Durgddas by MoxBERAJI . Gohil chief of Piram (1847), 87 
the emperor Aurangzib (1697), 290, note, 200.) ne : 
MeErutcxGs :euthor of Prabandhachintémani, | Molinp#: Indian tribe, 533. 





151, 152, 155, 156, 196. Moxrn Kain I,: is appointed governor of 
Mrs ie ey ene Surat hy Nizdm-ul-Mulk (1722). 303 ; is made 
MetHora ; modern Mathura, 533. governor of Cambay by Abheysingh (1730), 


. 5, 316; independence at 
MewAb: origin of the name, 33 ; Kumérapé4la’s ‘Cambay (1736), 317 ; is appointed fifty-fourth 


- ahi ; viceroy of Gujarat (1737) ; assumes the title 

ees ates sree IS ena ee Najam aud-datlath Momin Khan Bahadur Firtiz 

MEWAR : 532 533, ‘Wag Mewad. Jang ; asks Jawan Mard Khen Babi to help 

Meyps: 142, him ; his disastrous alliance with the Mara- 

Mueryviva: Mher settlement at, 136. this which gives final blow to Mughal 

Maow: Colonel Pratt, Captain Fagan, and power in Gujarat, 318 ; receives. secret a 
- Captain Harris murdered at, (1857) ; Colonel structions to disregard the appointment o 


Durand, Resident, expelled from, 438, Abhevsingh fifty-fifth viceroy and to drive 


Oo «, 


7 


or 


his Rathods from Gujarit, 319; captures 
Ahmedabad (735); is appginted fifty -sixth 
viceroy (1738 - 17-43), 3203 is honoured with 
a title and dress by the emperor of Dehli 
(1742), 825 ; his death (1743) 5 his wife seehs 
protection of Ranguji, 326. 

Mowry Kyiv U1. : son of Momin Khan I , 207, 
is confirmed as governer of Cambay (1745), 
330, 331; at his request Cambay is included 
in Peshwa’s share (1751), 3343 is ecmpelled 
by Raghunathray to pay an annual tribute of 
Rs, 10,000, 337, 338; takes Gogha, attacks 
Jambusar and besicges Borsad ( 755), 339; 
captures Ahmedibad (1750), .339; receives 
compliments and a sword from the empcrcr of 
Dehli, 340; besieged in Ahmcdabad, receives 
help from the Raja of Idar; Shah Nur’s 
attempt t6 make peace between Momin Khan 
and the Peshwa fails ; Almedabad and Gogha 
surrendered to the Peshwa (175>), 341, 542; 
oppresses and extorts money from his own 
followers, 342 ; contracts friendship with the 
English and visits Puona (175%, 343, 344; 
receives instructions from Dehli to join in 
driving the Mar.thds out cf Gujarat; is 
defeated (1761), 345, 

Mounds; revolt of (1691), 2%. 

Moy-eves : Munda of Sinebhin, 

Mownoctosson : modern Mangrol, 

Moruis;: river Mahi, 539, 

Moret; copperplate of Jaikadeva at, 81, $7; 
earliest seat of Jcthvis, 136; vrant of Juika- 
deva at, 139. 

MORKHANDA: capital of the country ruled by 
Govinda, son of Dhruva, Rishtrakuta king, 
123, 

Moro Trimat: Shivaji’s general, captures the 
fort of Saler in Bagl4n (1672), 387. 

Morvnti: tribe, 534, 

Mostyn: Mr., resident envoy in Poona (1777), 
407. 

MotraKxaA: Brahman settlement of, 127, 

MovsopaLLE: provisionally  identificd 

~ Karvir, o£°. 

Motza: modern Musa, 543, 616, 

Mozarrak: invades semanatha, 190, 

Mvuazzam: son of Aurinesih and commun 
of the Mughal army sontacuue-t Shiveyi 87, 

Muoazzam NitAir: Prince Muliuumead, 1G, 2O7. 
See Bahadur shdéh of Doli, 

Musdrak KHILII: empiror, 229, 

Muopdriz-tt-MUuie: 304 306, 307, 30%, 369, 
310, 3811.0 See Sarbuland Khun, 

Morreuir KHAN: sonof Momin Khiin, schemes 
of Rangoji for the assassination of ; unites his 
forces with Fidu-ud-din Khan, defcats Rangoji 
and obtains Borsad and Viramzam from him, 
326; fifty-seventh viceroy (1743-1741), ap- 
points Jawan Mard Khan his deputy; the 
house of, besieged by Jawan Mard Khan ; his 
escape, joins Rangoji and retires to Cambay 


533, 
633. 


With 


r 


1, 
ah 
N 
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Mvocnarra: brother of Hakam, 
expedition to Debal, 506, 

Mutcuats: the administration of, in Gujarat, 

(1573-1760), 221-227 ; emperors in Gujarat 


leads an 
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(1573-1760), 207, 345; at Mdndn (1576- 
1720), 370 - 382, : . 

McunAriz Ku4n; commandatt of Mehmud II. 
of Malwa (1512-1530), the revolt of, suppress- 
cd by Medani Rai, 366. . 

MUHAMMAD: prophet, his cra, 204, 

MUHAMMAD; son of Fazl, sails against the 
Mcds uf Hind and captures Mali, 50 

McuAsMMapb ; son of Kasim, 506. ~ 

McnamMap IV,: (1648-1687) Turkish Sultan, 
an ambassador from, lands at Surat, 250. 

MenamMap Akzam Suhu;: thirty-ninth vice- 
roy of Gujarat (1703 - 1705), 291: 

MUHAMMAR AMIN: poisons Abu Bakr, the 
leader and suppresses the riot at Ahmedabéd 
(1681), 286-207, 

Mtnamuap Amin Kudn: Umadut-al-Mulk,- 
thirty-sixth vieeroy of Gujarft (1674-1683), 
285, 

MUHAMMAD Banton’ Kunin SurrwAnt: 
Mughal general, captures Idar (1679), 286. 

McnaMMaD Bipdr BAxut: forty-first viceroy 
of Gujarat (1706-6), 294-296, 

MvvaMMab Guorr: raid of, into Gujarat, 195 
note 4, 512; Sultén Ghazni Kh4n, son and 
“successor of Sultan Hoshang of Mdlwa (1434- 
1436), puisond by Mehmud, son of Malik 
Mughis, 359-360, 

MortamMap KAsia: (712), 456 note 1. 

McnaMaap Suda IL; (1403-1404), 234 an 
note 1, 7 * 

McnammabD Suin II.: Raushan Akhtar, 
cmporor of Dehli (1721-1748), 222, 301; 
sends Mubdériz-ul-Mulk against Hamed Khan 
and the Marithd4s, 306; his death (1748), 
332, 

Mcuasmap Tronrak: fultan 41325-135]), 
230, 231 ; at Astwal, 513 ; quells the insurree- 
tion at Broach and Cambay, 514, 515; 10 
Gondal (1349), 517; pursues Taghi, 518. 

McnamMap TrGuLakII.; emperor (1391 ~ 
1393), 232, 

MtuamMap Urr: 196 note 4, 

MUPARKIN: scerctars, 214. 

MUNHTASIB: city ecnsor, 21-4, 

Mviz-Up-pIy ; Gujarat governor (1347), 231. 
Meiztp-pis Baud Sutdar: Sultén of Dehh 
(1294-1205), defeated by Viradhasala, 201. 

MUKADDAM: T12,) Sce Patel. 

Mcsitrin Kran; thirty-seventh viceroy of 
Gujarat (Lo83-" 4), 237. a 

MUnTIAS; crown domain officers, 209 an 
note 2y 

MuLaka; son of Sahajiga, makes grants sto 
Somanitha ;is mentioned in the inscription 
at Manurol, 176, ar 

MccLaxernt: land-raiding system in Kathiavace 
under the Mughals and Marath4s, 417; spe cial 
rules, 415, 42], : 

MtraNnArnapeva : temple of, at Mandali, 161 
and note 2, 

Mczardsa: Solanki king, 131, 139, 153, 469, 
470, ce Mulardja, Chaulukya king. ; 

Muxardss: Chaulukya king (961-996); his 
descent and birth; kills his maternal uncle 
and ascends the Chavadd throne ; his fight with 
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Rétappa; his war with Grabaripu, taler of 
Sorath ; instals his son and retires; builda 
temples at» Anahilav4da and Siddhapur ; 
grants villages to Brahmans, 13], 139, 153, 
156-162, 164, 469, 470, - 

Muzardsa: heif apparent of Bhima I. of 
Anahilavdda, his mysterious death, 169. 

Murardsa IL: Chaulukya king (1177 - 1179), 


succeeds his father Ajayapala ; disperses the- 


Turushka atmy, 
195, 512, 
Murasvdmr: temple of, at Anahilavada, 161, 
MULAVASATIEA 2 Jain temple at Anahilavdda, 
60, 161, 7 
Mutgsvara : temple at Mandalinagara, 16]. 
Moziy4sar : Kshatrapa inscription at, 43. 
MULLA MUHAMMAD ALI: Umdat-ut-tajjar or 
chief of merchants, raises a disturbance at 
Surat (1729), fixes his head-quarters at Perim, 
and afterwards at Athva on the Tapti, 309 ; 
builds the fort of Athva (1730), 310; drives 
Sohrab Kh4n, governor, out of Surat (1732) ; 
kept in confinement by Teghbeg Khén, gover- 
nor of Surat, 313; in correspondence with 
the Nizam ; letters from the Nizam to Teghbeg 


defeats Muhammad Ghori, 


Khan for the release of ; the assassination of ; 


(1734), 315, - 

Mee 512, 543, 

ULTAN ; capital of Hina dynasty, 143, 459 
509, 518, B28, 545, na dynasty, 143, ’ 

Mona: lake at Viramg4m, 180, 

MUNDAKESVARA ; holy place, 170, 

MuyJa: king of Malwa, deprives Chamunda 
of his marks of royalty, 162. 

Mvns4xa: minister of Karna, Chaulukya king, 
170, 171, 172. 

Mvzrdp Baxusu: Prince Muhammad, twenty- 
ninth viceroy of Gujardt (1654 - 1657) ; sur- 
render of Kanji Chunvalia Koli; proclaims 
himself emperor of Gujarat (1657); his transfer 
to the viceroyalty of Berér through Dard 
Shikoh ; collects an army avd arranges to meet 
his brother Aurangzib ; fights a battle with 
Mahirdja Jasvantsing and KA4samkhan, vice- 
roys of Malwa and Gujarat (1658); Aurangzib 
and Murad enter Ujjain, meet Dard Shikoh 
at Dholpur and defeat him; confined by 
Aurangzib at Mathura (1658), 281-282, 

Mourvs-vz-zanhs: ‘ Meadows of Gold,’ work 
of Al Masudi, 506 note 8 

MvrunpA: tribe, 64 and note 5, 

Musa pin IsHix: 516 and note 3, ; 
MusatuAys: Gujarit (1297-1760), 207-384, 
451, 468, 512, 514, 516, 518, 523, 526, 530, 
Musuaka Vinina; temple at Pitan, built by 

Kumérapéla, 190, ; 

Mosneirs; revenue clerks, 212, 214, 

Musiry; Arabs, first attack Broach, 513, 

Mosuims: dress of, 529, ° 

MustkpH{ Kwin: head of the Arabs at 


Sunth, makes the Rdja prisoner; disarmed . 


“and shot by Lieutenant Alban, 441. 
Morasapp1 ; civil officer, 212, 
MureER; Captain, arrest of, by Genl, Roberts, 
440, 
Moriny: at Ahmedabad, suppression of, by 
the vicapoy (1689) 288, 
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Mouzaria1: 537, 

Muzarrar I.; of Gujarit, (1107-1419), 210, 
234-235 ; invades Mélwa and defeats Sultan 
Hoshang at Dhar (1407); takes Sultan Ho- 
shang to Gujardt as a prisoner; releases and 
reinstates him at Mandu (1408), 358 

Muzarrar II,; Gujarat king, attacks Soma- 
natha, 1990, i 

Mouzarrar Kain GArpr; Peshwa’s captain at 
Surat (1758-1759), 343, 

Muzarrardehp: port, burned by the Portu- 
guese (1532), 347, : 

Mozreis: Kranganur, 587, 516, 

Myos Hormos: near Ris Abu Somer, 536, 
543, 


Niet: town, 538. 

NapatH#A: destruction of the kingdom of 
(105), 643, 

NaviAp : battle near (1412), 235; made over 
to the British by Ravji Ap4ji (1803), 413. 

NAvrrsuAu: Persian emperor invades Hindu- 
stan, 322, 

NAvoL : copperplate, 181 note 3. 

Napor: state in Marwar, its chief Kelhana pat 
amanto death for his wife having offered 
flesh to a field-god, 193. : 

Napvna: modern N&ndol, 198. 

NAea Kines : the, 64, 

Nias: see Nirihullaka, 115. Wild tribe 
identified with Naikdds of the Panch Mahals 
and the Talabd4s of Broach, 115. : 

NAGADA: minister of Visaladeva, 203, 

NicAna: temple of, in MevAd, 133. 

NAGAng : tribal guardians of the Rathods, 452. 

NaGar FArKAB: rising in, 448, 

Naga RAsA: son of Chamunda, Chaulukya 

- king, 162-163, 

NAa@arixf: modern Navséri, 125. 

Naq@arowris : probably Poona, 541+ 

NAGASARIKA: modern Navséri, 125, 

NAGAvarppDHANA: Chilukya prince; king 
ruling in west Ndsik; grant of, at Nirpan, 
103, 110, E11, 112. . 

NAGAVARMMAN : 122, 

AG Worsurr : legends of, 502 note 3, 

Nagor: fort of, 174 note 1. 

NiacueEr: district, 208 and note 3. 

NawAPAna: first Gujarét Kshatrapa, 24, 29, 

NAutwira: Anahilygda, 508, 509, 510, 511, 
517, 518, 531, 

Nanrwith : the Rai of (Bhimdeva), 196, 511, 
512. 

Nauntsi : father of. Yayati, 460. 

Narxpsa Burts: in revolt under Rupa and 
Keval Naiks (1853), -444; joined by TAtia 
Topi’s broken force, 445, 

NArxpAs : wild tribe, 115, - 

NATIKIDEVI : wife of Ajayapdla and mother of 
Mulardja IT, Chaulukya kings, her fight at 

’ GAdardraghatta, 195, 

NAtw Pat, slew Ajipal, Kanuj monarch (470), 
120. 

NAts: barbers, 451, 

NAtyAp : district in Sorath, 208 and note 3. 
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Nacnoxwat: Naga’s shrine in Cambodia, 
begun in A.D. 825 and completed in A.D, 900, 
499, 500, 504 and note J, 

NAxKABHAJJA : village, 127. 

NAkLBivARA : temple of Siva at Karvan, 83 
note. e 

Naxcrrs4: 83 note and note 1. 

Naxviss PASUPATA : sect, 205, 

NALKANTHA : district, 208 and note 3. 

Nasapos : the Narmada, 539, 

NAMAGRANTH: 464, 

Naxyapios : the Narmada, 545, | 

NAwnAGHAT: inscription at, 38. 

NANAGOUTNA : supposed to be the Kalinadi, 542, 

Nana PHADNIS: at the head of affairs in 
Poona (1774) ; drives Raghoba from power 
401 ; schemes of, against the English ; de- 
mands the cession of Sdlsette and the person 
of Righoba, 403; his proposals to Govindrao 
Gdikwar, 411. 

NanpI: bull, badge of the religion of Valabha 
dynasty, 80. : 

NAnpirvri: modern Nandod, 4, $5; capital of 
Gurjjara dynasty of Broach district, 107; 
palace of Gurjjara kings, 111; capital of the 
Gurjjars, 113, See Nandor, 113. 

NANvop: capital of the Gurjjara dynasty of 
Broach district, 107, 108; capital of Raj- 
pipla, 113. See N4ndipuri and Nandor, 

Nanpou: in Marwar ; its chief slain by Lavana- 
prasdda, 198. 

NAsvop: capital of the Gurjjaras, modern 
Nadndod, 1:3 and note 3. See NAndipuri and 
Nandod, 

Naovra: 546. 

NAranpjJ1 : divine sage, 461, 

NArAva : 507, 520, See Narayan. 

NarasmuHa III, : Hoysala Bullila king of 
Dvara-amudra (A.D. 1264), 2U3 note 3, 

Narasrmua : Karnatak king, 469. 

NARASIMHAGUPTA : Gupta chief, 7-4, 77. 

NaravarMAn: king of Malwa, at war with 
Siddharaja, 177 ; his inscription, 173, 180. 

NArSyana: minister of war and peace; 
writer of Karka’s turat grant, 125; writer 
of Dhruva’s Barota grant, 126, 511 note 12, 
520; ancient capitil of Gujardt, 527, 

NArfyan ; Bania or Bazina, battle of (1192), 
195 note 4. 

N&rAYANBAV PEsHWA : murder of (1772), 401, 

Narva : river, special holiness of, $4; its 
lower valley occupied by wild tribes, 114; 
crossed by -the Marithds for the first time 

(1675), 193,387 ; 444 ; estuary of, 513. 

NaregErim : Gaikwar’s deputy, 345, 

Nanex: tribe, 534, 

Narmapa : 545. See Narbada. 

Narmaza: the Narbada, valley of, 510 and 
note 3. 

NARMUKHSAROVAR: see Nimball. 

Nasskrtr: town, 517. 

N&ro Panpit: deputy of Saddshiy 
chandra in Ahmedabad, 342, 

NarotampAs : Righoba’s agent for negotiating 
the terms of the treaty of Surat, 402, 


Rim- 
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NirvxKor: N&ikda Bhils in revolt at (1858), 
443, 445. 

Nasrka: modern Nasik, 540, . 

NAssk : northern Ch4lukya capital, 112. 

NAsig-up-pin: Abdul Kadir, son and succes- 
sor of Ghids-ud-din (1502 - 1512); _ poisons 
his father, becomes Sultan, and subjects his 
mother Khurshid to indignities and torture, 
365. See Abdul Kédir. : ; 

NAsre-tp-ptxn Kaphcwan: fultén (1246- 
1266) deputes his general to attack Nahrwila, 
512, 519, 

Nasmyta, Captain D., 447. ; 

NASRAT uke: companion of Alaf Kha4n ia 
the Gujarat expedition, 205 ; plunders Cam- 
bay, 515. 

NAULAKHESHWAR : shrine of, 452. 

NAusAhrr: 546. 

NAUSHAHRO: ad tie 

NAVAGHANI: see n. : 

Nay ticie: town, 226 $ revolt of the Jam 
ernshed by Azam Khan viceroy (1640), 279 ; 
chiefship of, usurped by Raisinghji, captured 
and annexed and the name changed into 
Islimnagar by Kutb-ud-din (1664), 283 ; 
restored to Tamachi son of Raisinghji ; the 
city remains in the bands of the Mughals till 
1707, 285; quarrels of the Jam of, with the 
Rao of Kachh, ejects Baroda agents (1807) ; 
British arbitration, 425 ; Jam’s death, 427, 

Navsdrr: inscription of Sildditya at, capital of 
Jayasimbayarmman, 107 ; copperplate of 
Javabhata at, 10S; capital of Pulakesi; de- 
struction of the Chdlukya kingdom of, 110 ; 
the great Arab invasion, repulsed by Palakesi 
Jandsraya at, 137; grant of Karka I. at, see 
j25; copperplate grants found at, oe 
Tndra’s copperplates at, 128, 130 ; grant 49 
Chilukya king PulikeSi Jandsraya at, J49, 
468, 

Nawcprs: of Surat and Broach, 214. 

NaziR ALI Kiiv: governor of Baroda retakes 
the fort of Broach from the Matis and 
Momnas (1691), 288 ; nephew of M omin Khan 
viecroy of Gujarat (1738 - 1743), 329. 

Nricyypos:  Melkynda of Ptolemy and 
Nelkynda of the Periplus, 637 

Nearkcurs: 536. 2 

Nex Anau Kyiv: Nizdm’s lieutenant at 
Broach, 324; governor of Broach dies (1754), 
338, Cay. 

Nergyiu Kinin Bandour: the title of Hamid- 
beg, governor of Broach, 339 ; supports Sayad 
Achbchan at Surat (1759), 343, 

NELKYNDA: Kallada, 546. 

NewAvirvA: minister of war and peace of 
Karka I., 125. ae 

NeMINATHA: stone temples of, on Satrunjay®, 
NXbu, and Girndr hills, 177, 202. 

NENNAPA: grantee in Dhruva IIs Bagumré 
grant, 131. 

Nepdy: inscription of Amsuvarman in, 81, 

NETRAVATI: river, 542. 

Nicwonas Urrter : traveller (1610),224 note 2. 
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BOOKS DE Conti: traveller (1420 - 444) 220, 
note 2, ; 
N. eee LLA;: king of Anahillapataka, 


Nrgoxraos : of Damascus, 535. 

NixkcMBHALLA Sakti: Sendraka 
grant, 55-56, 111]. 

NitakaNTHA Maudpreya : Kumérapdla’s royal 
god, 189, 

Na OnE ane MABADEYA : 
163. 

NILE: river, 5°0, 514, 

Nii: queen of Graharipu, 160, 

NILKANTH: pleasure-house at Mandu, visited 
by Akbar in 1574 and by’ Jehangir in 1617, 
356 ; inscriptions, 370 - 371. 

NivkantH MaHAvev: shrine of, 435. 

Nimacu : 539. ; 

NimBdur; tank, 453, See N&rmukhsarovar. 

NimGworra Buarray: 454. 

NiRIHULLAKA: grant of, 58 note 1; chieftain 
of a wild tribe, 114, 115. See Naga. : 

NirpaN: grant of Nagavarddhana Tribhuva- 
nasrava at, 108, 110. 4 

Nirvupasa :. another name of Dhruva I. and 
Dhruva IT., 126. 

NisHfpa: country, 36 and note 9, 

Nirra : identified with Mangalore, 542, 

Nitrias: 537, 542, “ee Nitra. 

NITYAMVARSHA RATTAKANDARPA ; 130, 

NizSMsHAHI RULERS: of the Dakhan (1490- 
1595), 221, 

Niz4m-vL-Mtxk : governor of Gujarat (1351), 
231. Asafjah, viceroy of Ujjain (1720), 
retires to the Dakhan, defeats‘ and kills 
Sayad Dilawar Khan ; retires to Aurangabad, 
battle of Baldpur in the Berdrs and death of 
Alam Khdn, deput} viceroy of the Dakhan, 
301; appointed prime minister of the empire 
(1721), 302; his disagreement with Haidar 
Kuli Khan (1722), 303; appointed fifty- 
first viceroy of Gujarat (1722); appoints 
Hamid Khan, deputy viceroy and Momin 
Khan, governor of Surat, 303; defeats Rus- 
tam Ali, 390; sends Sayads Mithan and 
Achhan to Surat to avenge Mulla Muham- 
mad Ali (3748), 331. 

Noguan: Ahir ruler of Surashtra, attacked and 
slain by Siddharaja, 176. 

Noxo pa Cunua: Portuguese viceroy in India, 
349, 33], 

Norruern Inp1a: conquest of, by Timur 
(1398 - 1400), 357. 

Novsaripa* modern Nausari, 539. 

Neu: Noah, given as the first ancestor of the 
Chuddsamma, 139, 

Neer Jenin: wife of emperor Jehangir at 
Mandu, 376; 

Nur-vD-DiIn  MunamMMap UFI: 
Jami-ul-Hikéyat (1211), 512. 
Nuzuar-ut-Musutdg ; work of Al Idrisi, 508 

note 10, : 


image of, 


author of 


chief, his 
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Osorzan : 545, : 
O-cHE-10 : Chinese name of the Arhat Achéra, 
79, 

ODoNBcORES ; tribe, 534. : 
OFFICE-BEARERS: under the Valabhi adminis- 
tration (A.D. 500-700), 81, 82. 

Oninp: 468. 

OXELIS : modern Ghalla, 537, 543. 

OxHaAcin: 208 ; Okhémandal, 

OKHAMANDAL; Zillah, 208 and note 3; chiefs 
of, admit Sundarji Shivaji ds resident qn 
behalf of British Government, 425 ; chiefs of, 
take to piracy (1816) and are crushed by a 
British force ; the district of, made over to 
the Gdjkwar (816), 427; Waghers of, 
besiege ‘and plunder Dwarka Barvdla and 
Bet (1859): expedition against Bet ; capture 
of the forts of*Bet and Dwarka, 446-448. 

OLLAIYAKA : grantor mentioned in Ak4lavarsha 
Krishna’s grant at Bagumra, 128, - 

OLoKHOIRA: provisionally identified with 
Kardd, 542, 

OupAp: 539. - 

OmaNa: east of the Persian Gulf, 545. 

OMENOGARA: probably Junnar, 541. 

Oratz: the Aparantakas, 532, 333, 534, 

OBATURA : probably Surfshtra, 6. 

ORBADAROU : identification of, 539, 

OrsiTal: Makrdn tribe, 546. 

Ortarn : of the name of Gujarat, 2-5; of the 
Valabhis, 85-86; of Bhinmal, 466. 

Orisa: 494. 

Oxxvz: shipowner of, 204. 

ORostR# : tribe, 534, 

OrRHoTHA: Sorath, 547, 

Oxst: Urasa tribe, 534. 

OsANPUR : town, 538. 

Osia: town, 463, 

OSUMBHALA: village, 108. 

OsvAts : caste, 463, 464 ; origin of, 464 note 3, 

OvunrA: same as Hina, 146. 

Oxus: river, 143. 

OzENE: Ujjain, 37, 540, 543, 545, 


« 


Paosarvna: city in Kashmir, 188. 
PapmAvart: wife of Kumarapula, 188. 
PaGopa : coin, 219 note 2. 
Pankr KuAn JeAiori: 
pur (1744), 328. 
P&utxi: mother of Hemachandra, 191. 
PAHLAVAS : tribe, 35, 
Parruan : town, 37, 132,540, 541, 545. 
PAKIDARI: modern Kavi, 539. 
Pht: 216. See Vol. 
Pin; village, 546. 


Paral: 543, 
PaLAIPATMAI : modern Pal, 540, 546.. 


Pataistmounbov : Ceylon, 543. ; 
PALANPUR: birth-place of Siddhardja, Chau- 


- lukya king, 171, 310. 
PaumeoTHEA : Pataliputra, modern Patne, 533, 


governor of Pélan- 
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PALIMBOTHRA : Pataliputra, 546. 

VALITANA ; 186, 

PALLAVA ; dynasty of Dakhan kings, 35, 58, 

PatsaNa : village, 127 and note 3. 

PAtwARa : local name, 208 note 3. 

Pampa: Kanarese poet (941), 466, 

Panas: town, 53°. 

PAaNCHAL : zillah, 208 and note 3. 

PancHAsak :.village, Chavada chiefship at its 
fall (696), 149 150, 155. 

PancudsakaA PARASNATH : Jain temple of, 152. 

Pancu ManAts: rising in; siege of Dohad raised 
by Captain Buckle’s forees, 439 ; Tatia Topi 
in, his expulsion from, 445, 

Panpz&: Pandyas, 532, 534. 

‘Panpal: Pandyas, 546, 

PANDAYVAS: the, 519. ° 

Panpion: kingdom of the Péndyas, 537, 540. 

Panpits : at courts of Gujarag kings, 180, 

PANDURANG Panpir : Peshwa’s agent in Guja- 
rat, marches on Cambay and Ahmedabad, 
makes peace with Momin Khan and Jawan 
Mard Kha4n and retires to Sorath (1752), 335. 

Panpurana Pant: 398, See Pandurang Pan- 
dit. 

PAnpya: kingdom of, conquered by PulikeSi 
IL, 111, 534, 546. 

PanuAs: kingdom of, 526, 527, 584, 515, ° 

PANINI: grammarian, 36, 534, 

PANIPAT: battle of (1761), 343. 

PANMUL: village, assigned to the author of 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi, 322, : 

PANOLI: village, 328, : 


PaPikE: cape of, identification of, 539, 544, 


545. 

PARABALI: tribe, 538, 

PARAHANAKA: village, granted, its identity with 
Palsana, 127 and note 3. 

PaRAMADEVA: Kaja, identified with Paramdra, 
king of A’bu, 168 note 2, 

ParamAras; Rajputs, 468; of Malwa, section 
of the Gurjjara or Bhinm4l empire, 469; 
supreme in Marusthali, lose their possession, 
470, 

PaRANTIS: 
110, 319, 

PaRasana: lineal measure, 165, 

PaRrasancm: Pérasava, £33. 

PaRasnAtH : Jain saint, 156. 

PaRasckAMA: son of Sajjana, finishes the 
temple of Nemindth, 177 note 1. : 

Pdrpr: 110, 

Par@anxdus : sub-divisions, 210, . 

PAREHER ; local name of Baroda, 208 note 3, 

rita DOG : passing of the (1:57), in Gujarat, 

Paninirs: Rajputs, 465, 468. 

Pee ETA work of Hemachandra, 

PaRryaya: village, granted, 110, 

Pakk : Colonel, 43° oe 

PARLIPUR: town, 119, 

PARNADATTA: Surdshtra governor of fkanda- 
gupta, 69, 

PAEBNERA : fort, captured “by Shivaji (1672), 


assigned to the Maréthds (1737), 
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387 ; fort, 402 ; taken by Licutenant Welsh 
(178U)y 409, 

PAPAS: local name, 208 rote 3. 

PArsvaNATHA ; temple of, 472. 

PARSI8: 194 note 1; riot of, in Broach (1°57), 
437, 438, aes 

ParrAsPcR ? gathering at ; destruction of, 443 


. PARTHIANS: 543, 544; empire of, 545. 


PArvatl ; Shiv’s wife, 455. 

PasArras : see ¥artanias. . 

Pasipe&pa : town identified with Besmaid, 538. 

PAStPaTa: sect, 83; 190, 

PAStpatTAs: take service in army, 84, ‘ 

PaTaLa; island, 533, 534, 535 ; town, 538, 546. 

PaTaLe: Indus delta, 536. _ 

PaTALENE; 537. See Pattalene. 

PATALESHWAR: 452, 

PATALIPUTRA : city, 546. ; 

PATAN: town, 231, 232, °235; inseription at, 
167 note 1, 174, 173 ; Sahasralinga lake built 
by fiddhardja at, 179; Sabhé called at, by 
tiddhardéja, 181; stone inscription at, 190; 
vaeated by Jhaéloris and Kéthods and seixd 
by Jawan Mard Khan (1737), 318, 260 and 
note 4. ° 

PAtan SomMNATH: zillah, 208 and note 3. 

PATALAMALLA: another name of Karka I., 124, 

PATpI: fort, given to Bhavsingh by the Mard- 
thas, 323-324, 

ParEts: village headmen, 210. 

PaTIkA: northern Kshatrapa ruler, 23 and 
note J, 33. 

Patri: Mandal, 518. 

Parrias; dancing girls, 451 and note 4. 

PATTABANDH : ittvestiture festival, 130. 

PATTALENE~ Lower Sindh, 535. 

PaTraN : town, mosque in, 512. 

Patran SomndtH: burned by the Portuguese 
(1532), 347. ‘ 

PATTAVALE : 469, 

ParwArr: Mughal village officer, 212, 

PAUSANIAS ; (170) 499, 

PAvAaan : hill fort, goddess Kali on, 206 note ; 
taken from and restored to Sindia by the 
English (1803), 414. 

PavAR : Gujar surname, 468. 

PAWANGAD : 540, 

PEARL FISHERIZS: in the gulf of Kachh, 285 

Pentu: 110. 

PEPERINE : island, 542. 

Perami; 545, 

PERIMULA: Chaul, 533, 540. : 
Peririus: the, 7,17, 535, 537, 539, 538 ; 
author a merchant of Alexandria ; the chie 

views about its age, 542 - 546. 

PermAbr: king, 172 and note 3; Kadamba 
king, 195, 6 

Pxrsia: country, 497 ; 532, 547 ; gulf of, 516, 
536, 546, 

PERTALIS: capital of the Gangaride, 

PesHAwaRk: stupas of, 497, 545. 

PESHAWAR ; Kidéras established in, 144. 

PESsHKASH : Maratha contributions, 216. ki 

PEsHwa : opens for the first time direct ae , 
tions with the viceroy of Gujarat (1726) s 
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appoints Udaji Pavdr his deputy to levy 
tribute in Gujarat and to operate against 
Pilaji; sends Chimnaji with an army through 
Gujarat ; obtains tribute on the whole revenue 
of Gujar4t (1728), 307, 369, 391 ; negotiates 
with the Nizim and the adherents of Trimbak- 
rav DAbhdde ; recognises the Nizim’s rights 
to several places in Ghjarét and agrees to 
help him in severing the Dakhan from the 
possessions of the emperor, 393; negotiates 
with Jawén Mard Khan (1750), 397 ; treaty 
of Basseiz (1802), 413 ; his intrigue in Baroda, 


426 ; trvaty of Pooma (1817); his fall (1818), 


428, : 
PetHAPANGARAKA: Dakshina Siva shrine at 
132, 
PeTIRnGALA: probably Panagala’ or Hongal, 
54] 


Prrtap : fort, captured and demolished by - 


Rangoji (.723), 327, 

PgucoLiITz# : people of Pushkalavati, 534, 

Paortios: 535, ‘ 

Pura Tone: apparently Great Lord, 497. 

Puuta: king of Kachh, 160, 

PuutPdApa: old Surat, 539, 

Puunapa: father of Lakha, 160, 

PizAst GArK WAR: nephew and successor of 
Dima4ji Gdikwar, marches on Surat (1719) ; 
defeats Musalmans ; establishes himself at 
Songad ; is secretly favored by Ajitsingh, 
30), 390; marches on Surat and defeats 
Momin Khai ; levies contribution ; overruns 
Surat province and builds forts in Kajpipla, 
303, 304, 290; obtains Baroda and Dabhoi ; 
-prevents Udaji Pavdr from joining his forces 
with the viceroy at Baroda (1727), 308, 391 ; 
negotiates with. Mustafid Khan, governor 
elect of Surat (1730), 311 ; assassinated (1732), 
313, 394. z 

PireRimaGges : Vastupdéla’s, 202 note }. . 


Pitiar: Allahdbéd, inscriptions on, of Samu- 


dragupta, 63-65. 

PI-Lo-moLto: Bhilm4l or Bhinmal, 3, 466, 

Pitu : Salvadora persica, 149, 456. 

Pinaatika; 174. 

Prpat DuAra : 455, 

Prrzam:; island in the gulf of Cambay, 309. ° 

PreateE Coast: 54k. 

Prrates; +92, note 3. 

Pir MuHamMAD: Akbar’s general in Malwa, 
drives Sultan Baz Bahadur out of Mandu 
(1560) ; his defeat and death (1561), 369. 

Prroz: Muhammadan shipowner of Ormuz, 
builds a mosque at Comanatha Patan, 204, 

Prats ; forgery of, 110, 11). . 

Puiny: (23-79), 6, 532, 533, 535, 536, 537, 
543, ; 

PrurarcHe ; 535, 

Poxarn: 464, See Pushkar, 

PoteMalos: 37. 

Pomponius MELO: (A.D. 43), 536, _ : 

Poona : treaty of, between the English and the 
Peshwa (1517), 428. . 

PoRBANDAR: port, 524, _ 

Pogos: Indian king, 535, 536, 


* PraSANTARAGA: 
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Ports : Gujard4t (1513 - 1515}, 220 and note 2, 
Portucvess ;: affairs of the, in Din (1529 - 
3536), 347; send an expedition to south 
Kathidvada and sack Térdpur, Balsdr, and 
Surat (1531); burn the ports of Somnath 
Pattan, Mangrul, Talaja, and Muzaffarabad ; 
destroy Bassein and burn Daman, Thana, and 
Bombay ; send at! embassy to the court of 
Humayun to obtain Diu ; treaty with Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujarat; disputes with Sultan 
Bahddur (1536), 347, 348; in Surat (1700- 
1703), 292, : 

PORTUGUESE ASIA ; historical work by Faria-e- 
Souza (1650), 349. : 

PorwAts: caste, origin of, 164. 

PosErponios : 535, 

Posina: boundary of the Vaghela kingdom in 
1297, 206. 

Post: in Musalman period, 214. 

PosTAL CHAUKIS: 214, 

Porana: Patala, 535. 

PouLipPouta : identification of, 539, 

PRABANDHACHINTAMANTI : historical work deal- 
ing with the Chavada kings, 149 and note 2, 
151, 152, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159, 160, 162, 
163, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 176, 178, 
179, 180, 183, 184, 185, 186, 189, 190, 193, 
194, 195. : 

PRABANDHASATA : work of Ramachandra, Ku- 
mdrapala’s Pandit, 190, 

PRABHAKARAVAERDHANA : of Magadh 
(600 - 606), 467, 497. 

PRraBHAsA : Mulardja’s visit to, 160; holy place, 
164 ; inscription at, 176. See Somndth Pé- 
tan. 

PRABHUTAVARSHA;: another name of Govind 
Rashtrakuta, 126, : 

PracsanpA : noble of Krishna, Dakhan Rdsh- 
trakfita king, 129. 

PrasfpaTI: daughter of, loved by the Moon, 
521. ; 

PRAKBIT: dialect, 533, 534, 

PRARJUNAS : a tribe, 64 and note 3, 

title of Dada IT, Gurjjara 


king 


ruler, 115, 
Praéastt: poetical eulogium on the Sahasra- 
linga lake written by Sripala, 180. ~ 
Prasi : Prdcyas of Palibothra, 532, 533, 
PraTAPAMALLA : son of Kumarapdla’s daugh- 
ter, 194. Second son of Viradhavala, 203, 
PratdprAv: brother of Damdji Gaikwdr ad- 
vances with Devaji Taékpar and exacts tribute 
and plunders the country ; levies tribute from 
the chiefs in Sorath, dies of small-pox at 
K4nkar near Dholka (1737), 317, 
PraTAPasIMHa: king of Kalumbapattana, re- 
ceives Kumérapdla, builds a temple, and 
issues @ coin named after Kumarapdla, 183. 
PraTu-NaGRi: local name of Dholka, 208 
note 3. : 
PREHISTORIC REFERENCES : to Gujardt, 11 note 


2, 
PreMAtAnerl : sister of Kumérapala married to 
Krishnadeva, Siddhar4ja’s general, 181. 
Pritaigss CHouAN: king of Dehli, 470, 
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PRITHIVISENA : ninth Kshatrapa (A.D. 222), 
coin of, 43, . 

PRoktals : 545, 

PRoTAGORAS : geographer, 546, 

PsEUDOSTOMOS : river, 540, 

ProLemy : Egyptian geographer (A.D. 15U), 6, 7, 
73 note 1 ; 137, 499, 533, 538, 539, 540, 544, 546. 

Protemy IJ, PHILADELPHOS: (died 247 B,C.), 
535, 542. 

Pc LakeE$1 II, (670 - 640), 110, 116, See PulakeSi 
Vallabha Satyasraya, 165, 

Pruaxesi JaniSragi: Gujarat Chalukya king 
at Navsari (738-739), J10; repulses the great 
Arab invasion at Navsari, 117. 

PrLakesI VALLABHA SatyASRaAyA: Dakhan 
Chalukya king (610-640), 110, Jill. See 
Pulakesi IT, 

PrLIKESI: grant of, 109, : 

Puxixess II.: 107. See Pulake‘i IT. 

PULIKESI JANASRAYA: his grant», 149. See 
Pulakesi Jana-raya, 

Pricumiyi: Andhrabhritya king, 38, 540, 

Puyast ViraaL: Peshwa’s agent in Gujarat, 
329, 

Pr: town, 539. 

Puragurta : Gupta chief (4.p. 470), 74. 

Purdya: Bhavishya, 142, 533, 534, 545, 

PuRANDHAR: treaty of (1776) between the 
Peshwa and the English, 406. 

Purs: Konkan Mauryas of; its identity with 
Janjira or Elephanta, 107, 108; ancient 
name of Broach, 149, 

PUSHPAMAL: 461, 

PcusHKar : holy place, 464. 

Pusuracurra: Gujarat governor of Chandra- 
gupta, 14. 

- PusHyamirra: name of king or tribe, 69 and 
note 4, 73-74. 

Pyawres: race of, in India, 532, 

Pym : Lieutenant, 183. 


Tienites envoy, 536. 

Rappr: 119. Sce Ratta. 

RAvuanrte: grant of Govind III, at, 123; 
disloyalty of the Nawab of, 441 ; plate from, 
466; grant of, 468. 

RaFFies ; “ir ttamford, 489, 491. 

Rarra-uD-DaARAJAT : grandson and successor of 
the emperor Farrukhsiyar (1719) ; his murder 
by the Sayads, 301. : 

RaGHosa: Balaji Bajirav Peshwa’s brother, 
called also Raghunathriv, levies tribute in 
Gujarat, takes possession of Rewa and Mahi 
Kantha districts and marches on Surat 
(1752), 334; takes Ahmedabad (1753), 336- 
337; compels Momin Khdn to pay tribute ; 
appoints Shripatr4v his deputy at Ahmed- 
AbAd and collects tribute from Limbdi and 
Wadhwén chiefs, 337; acts as guardian of 
his nephew Madhavrav, is joined in his in- 
trigues by Jdnoji Bhonsle and Govindrav 
Gaikwar, is defeated by the young Peshwa at 

Dhorap (1768) and confined at Poona, 399 - 
400 ; is invested with the robe of Peshwa by the 
titular king of Satara; reinstates Govindrdv 
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Gaikwar in title and estates of Dam4ji Gdik- 
wér (1774) ; sets out for Gujarat and attacks 
the city of Baroda (1775), 401-402; opens 
negotiations with the English through Mr, 
Gambier the chief at Surat, 401; joins 
Govinudrav Gaikwar (1776) ; sends an agent to 
negotiate with the Bombay Council; flies to 
Cambay and through the help of Mr, Malet 
goes to Surat vid Bhavnagar, 402 ; reception 
of by the Nawab of Cambay, 403 ; abandoned 
by tht English after the treaty of Purandhar 
(1776); takes refuge at ‘urat, 406; at 
Bombay ; a fresh alliance of, with the English 
(1778), 407 ; handed over to Sindia; flies to 
Broach (1779), 403; receives a pension and 
goes to Kopargaon (1782), 410, See Raghu- 
ndthray. 

Racuost; Mardtha deputy, assassination of, 
at Ahmedabad (1756), 339. - 

RAGHOSHANKAR: Maratha leader, sent to 
subdue Kolis (1753), 338, 

Racuos: Buossta: of Berar, joins with 
Dimaji in attacking the Peshwa, 395, 

RagatyAtupis : Raja, Niz&m’s minister, 333, 

RaGurnATHRAY ; 334, 336, 337,398, 399, 400, 
See Righoba. 

RAwapA: another name of Ghaghada the 
Chayada king, 154, 155, 

Randngtr: Randir, capital of Lardes, 507 
and note 11, 513. 

Ranma: Rubmi, apparently Burma and fumé- 
tra, 527, 628, 

RauMi: 527, ‘ 

RauT: spine of Indra, 119 ; 133. 

RAntop RASHTRASYENA : image of, 133. 

RAs: of Alor, 143, 

RAs Buhea: Samma chief of great Kachh, 
518. 

Raisineysi: usurps the chiefship of Nav4- 
nagar, is defeated and slain in 1664, 283. 
Raja of Idar joins Fakhr-ud-daulah, 329, 
331. 


» RatvaTA: legendary king, 8. 


RALVATAKA : Girndr hill, 177. 

RAss: chief, 215 and note 2, 

RAsAGHARATTA: title conferred on Chdhada 
by Kumérapala, 187. 

RisanHAssa : Prachanda’s grandfather, 179. 

Risa MAWENDRI: 533. 

RAsAPITAMAHA : title of Silahdra kings, 185. 

RAJAPURI: see Puri. : 

RAsr: father of Mulardja, 156, 157; marries 
Lakha’s sister Ray4ji;is slain by Lakha, 160. 

RAIPIPLA : 226, ‘ 

RAJ-UL-MULAK: special rules for conducting 
the mulakgiri or land-raiding system, 418. 

RAsAVULA: northem Kshatrapa, 23. ; 

R&AxuAdicw: son of Raji and Lékha’s sister 
Ray4ji, 160, 

RAKsHAS : division of Parih4r Rajputs, 469. 

RA : ancestor of the Chud4samma clan, 139. 

RAmacHanpra: Pandit in Kumérapdla’s court, * 
writes thé Prabandhaéata, 190 ; Jain scholar, 
ordered by Ajayapala to sit on a red-hot sheet 
of copper, 194. 
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RAm1: island of the Java group, 528. 

Rdo R&sa: king of S4téra, appointsK handerdv 
Dabhdde to collect chauth and sardeshmukhi 
in Baglan, 388. 

RAmriv SHAsrrRi: adviser of the Peshwa; 
decides in favour of Saydajirdv, son of 
Damji by his second wife, 400, 

RAm Sen: hill range, 456, 

Ran : 538. ; 

RANA : of Chitor, 464. 

RanacraHA: Gurjjara prince (639), brother of 
Dadda II., his copperplate grant, 115, 

RA&AnakA : chieftain, title of the Vaghelas, 199. 

RANAKADEVI : daughter of a potter sought in 
marriage by Siddhardja, 176. 

RAnpzr : Rahanjir or RahAnjur, 513, 520. 

RaneAnixa: district, 187, . ; 

Rane@os1 : is appointed agent by Damdji Gdik- 
war in Gujardt; defeats KAntaji at Anand- 
Mogri (1735), 316, 317; agrees to aid Momin 
Khan on condition of receiving half the 
revenues of Gujarét (1737), 318, 394 ; again 
appointed deputy by Damaji to collect 
tribute in Gujarat (1741), 323, 325; defeated 
by Muftkhir Khan and Fidé-ud-din ; deserted 
by Sher Kh4rn Babi, is taken prisoner, his 
escape (1743), 826, 395; captures and de- 
molishes the fort of Petla4d ; employed by the 
Musalméns in the quarrels regarding the 
viceroyalty of Gujardt (1743-44), 327, 395 ; 
imprisoned by Khanderdv Gaikwar, is released 
by Umabdi and appointed her agent (1745) ; 
329, 396; expels Trimbakr4v from Ahmed- 
4b4d and himself collects the Maratha 
share of the city revenues, 329 ; takes shelter 
with Sher Khan Babi in Kapadvanj; be- 
sieged at Kapadvanj by Fakr-ud-daulah ; 
requests Holkar to come to ,his help; the 
siege raised at the approach of Holkar ; his 
interview with Jawan Mard Khan at Ahmed- 
Abad (1747), 330 ; captures Borsad and forces 
Hariba to leave the country, 331; deserted 
by his allies and imprisoned (1747), 332. 

Ranerez : dyers, 451, 

RanMatsi: Navanagar Jam (1664), 283. 

RAwnogr Srnpra : at Idar, 325. 

R&o: title, See Ray, 

RARuNG#: tribe, 534. 

Ras FArTAK ;: in Arabia, 536. 

Rasurp-up-DIN ; Arab geographer (1310), 501 ; 
translated Al Biruni, 503, 514 note 9, 518, 
529, 531. 

RAsutraxu'Tas : Gujarat branch of the, over- 
throw Chdlukya kingdom, 117; Dakhan 
Branch of the, 119; dynasty (743 - 974), 
119-134; their origin and name 119-120; 
their early dynasty (450-500), their main 
dynasty (630-972), 120; their conquest of 
Gujarat (750-760), 465; their grants, 466, 
467, 506, 512 and note 1; in Gujarat, 525, 
526, 527; their dominions, 529; their towns, 
530, 

RAs MAza : 146, 153. ' 

RASULNAGAR: name given by Aurangzib to 
Visalnagar, 286. 

Ratayndt Paypit: Mr,, 463 note 1, 
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RATANMAL : 46], . 
. RATANPUR : town, 47). 

RATANSINGH BHAnpAri: deputy viceroy of 
Gujarat (1733 - 1737), 314 ; receives Dholka ; 
defeats Sohrab Khan at Dholi near Dhan- 
dhuka, 315-316; enmity of, with Momin 
Khan, 316, 319; his attempts to oppose the, 
Gaikwar, 317; defends Ahmedabéd, 319; 
leaves Ahmedabad, 320, 

RatTua: 139, See Ratta. 


RAtHop: chief, at Idar, 217 note 3; dynasty, -— 


identified wita RdAshtrakutas, their origin, 
119, 

Rati: pound (troy), 531. 

RatnApirya: Chavada king, 154, 155, 

RATNAGAR ; hill range, 456, 

RATNAMALA: poetic history, 149 note 2, 150, 
151, 157, 

RATNAVATE: Tamluk, port on the Hiigli, 499. 

Ratta: dynasty of kings, 7, 119. 

RAUZAT-US-SAFA: 168, 512 note 3, 528 and 
note |. 

Rav: village, inscription and stone well at, 204, 

RAv: title, 235 and note 2; of Kachh, makes 
an expedition against Sindh (1758), 342, 

RAVAL: title, 215 and note 2, 

RAvaNA : demon king of Lanka, builder of the 

» silver temple of Somanath, 190, 454 note 1, 

RAVEL : perhaps Rander, 220 note 2, 

RAvII: brought with his brother Babaji A’pa 
to Baroda (1793) by Govindrav Gaikwar, 
412; both the brothers receive from the 
Bombay Government the assistance of an 
auxiliary force under Major Walker, take the 
fort of Kadi by storm and compe] Mulhdérrav 
to surrender, 412; his interview with Governor 
Duncan at Cambay, 412 ; death of Ravji Apa 
(1803), 414. ; 

RAyYAst: sister of Lakha, married to R&ji, 160, 

RAYGAD : fort, 284 ; stronghold of Shivaji, 386. 

Reppi: Kanarese caste name, 119. ee Raddi. 

Rep Sra: 633, 536. 

REFUGEES : in Gujarat, 7, 

Rerorus: of Aurangzib, 283, 

REHBARIS: herdsmen, 451. 

Reryatp; 542-543, 

RELIGION; of the Valabhi kings, §3-85, 

RELIGIOUS DISPUTES ; 250, 

Reva: Narbada river, 467. 

REVATIMITRA: present with Mular4ja in the 
battle with Graharipu, 160, . 
REVENTE: under Ahmedabad kings, 219 and 
note 2; in 1571, 221; in 1760, 222 note 2, 
Riayat Kun: minister of Azam Khan, Guja- 

rat viceroy (1635 - 1642), 278. 

Roperts : General, 439, 443. 

Rog, Sir THomwas: traveller (1615 - 1618), 217 
note 2, 222 note 1. 

Rowixi: daughter of Prajapati, loved by the 
Moon, 621. 

Roman: element in the architecture of Java 
and Cambodia, 496 ; empire, 536, 

Rorr: 143. 

RupRADAMAN : fourth Kshatrapa (143-158), 
coins and inscriptions of, 6, 11 note 2, 13, 
34 - 36, 80 note 1; his kingdom, 540, 
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RUDRAGANA: Praikitika king, 53 and note 1. 

ReuprRaMauALaYa: great shrjne of Rudra at 
Siddhapura, 161; built by Siddhardja, 179, 
150. 

Rrpramdrs: 172, 

RupraseENA I.; eighth Kshatrapa ( 203 - 220), 
esins and iascription of, 42 - 43, 

RUDEASENA ;: seventeenth Kshatrapa (256 - 272), 
coins of, 47. 7 

Reprasena ILY.; twenty-fifth Kshatrapa 
(378 - 888), coins of, 51. 

RupgaseNa IV.: twenty-fourth Kshatrapa 
(348 - 376) ; coins of, 50 - 51, 

Roprasimua J, ; seventh Kshatrapa (181 - 196), 
coins and inscription of, 41 - 42, ; 

Ruprasiuna II,: twenty-first Kshatrapa 
(3808 - 311), coins of, 49, 

Romi: 527, See Rahma. 

Reins: of Valabhi, 7, 79. 

RUEN-UD-DIN Amik: 201, 

Roumapesa: 490; south Panjadb, 491. 

RuMALA: perhaps south Panj4b, £09 and note 5, 
Remi KuAn ; officer of Sultan Bahadur of Guja- 
rAt (1536), 349, 350, 351. 

Ruma: country of tindh, 520 and note J. 

Ruea NAIK: leader of Naikda Bhils ; surren- 
der of (1859), 446, : 

Rupa Sunpagi; wife of Jaya‘ekhara, givés 
birth to a son in the forest, 150, 161. 

RvuPE: quarries of, 455. 

RUPMATI: same as Rupmani, wife of Baz 
Bahadur of Malwa (1556 - 1570) ; her pavi- 
lion at Mdndu, 353, 356,371; captured by 
Adam Khén Atkah at Sirangpur, commits 
suicide (1562), 369, 371. 

Rusuis: sages, 46), 

RvstaM ALI KuAn: marches on Jodhpur 
with Shuj4at Khan and captures it (1723), 
303; ‘governor of Surat, asks Pilaji Gdik- 
war’s aid against Hamid Khan and Kantdji ; 
defeats Hamid Khan at Apis; his severe 
defeat and death by the Mardth4s near 
Ahmedaébdd (1723), 305, 390, 

RvstamMnav: Maratha leader in the army of 
Abdul Aziz, 828, 


S ator : Persian poet (1200 - 1230), 189 note 2. 

NABALAESSA :* mouth of the Indus, 538, 

SABANA : town, 5338, 

SABARMATI: river, 159, 198, 206; floods, 
(1683), 287 ; (1739), 322, 511, 517, 

SaBpALiya: Chandal, 531. 

SappAnvéasaNa : grammatical work of Hema- 
chandra, 193, : 

SABANS: people, 535, 

Saprria : 537. See Abiria. : 

Sapfeat: Mughal department of justice, 213. 

SapAsuiv RAwcnanpra: Peshwa’s general, 
besieges and takes the town of Ahmeddbid 
from Momin Khan (1758) ; helps the Rav of 
Kachh, 340, 341, 342; besieges BdAldsinor 
(1758) and levies tribute, 343, 398; defeats 
the chief of Dhrdngdhra at Halv4d and 
captures him, 344; appointed viceroy of 
Ahmedabad by the Peshwa (1760), 344, 
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EADHARA JesancH: work of Béo Saheb Mahi- 
patram Ruprdém, 18U note 2, 

SapHaRo JESINGH;: another name of Siddha- 
raja, 173. 

Sapr; Mughal judge, 213, 

SADINOI: tribe, 540, 542. 

SA{pra: (Shahdar4h), military post of the 
Mughals in Mahi Kanths (1674), 2°5, 433. 

Siexa: fort, 180 note 2. a: 

SAFAN : Tafdn, principality next to Konkan, 527, 

SaFpaR MuHsaMMAD KHA&wn: successor of Tegh- 
beg Khan, governor of Surat, 330; expelled 
by Sayad Achchan, 331 ; retires to Sind, 332; 
brought back Yo Surat by the Dutch and other 
merchants, 333, ; . 

SAGALA-VASAHIKA: temple at Cambay, 190. 

SaGaPpa: mouth of the Indus, 538, 

Sfepara: forest tract, 388. 

taussica: father of Mulaka, mentioned in the 
inscription at Mangrol, 176. 

SATAJIGESYARA: temple at Prabhdsa, 176. 

Sanspats: of Aror in the north of- Sindh, 
rule over south Panjab and north Sindh, 
496; Buddhists, overthrow of, by usurping 
Brahmanist Chéch (642), 497 - 498. . : 

NAHASRALINGA : lake, built by Siddhardja, 177, 
179, 

SAIMHALAKA; tribal name, 64 and note 5, 

SaiMUR: 507, 508, 509, 510, 513, 516, 520, 

, 523, 528, 529. See Chaul, 

SAIVISM : religion of the Valabhi kings, 83. 

SasJANA: Siddhardja’s viceroy, in Surdshtra, 
builds a temple at Girnar, his inscription, 
176-177, Potter, hides Kumdrapdla, 182; is 
rewarded by Kumarapdla with seven hundred 

, Vi-lages, 184, . 

Saka: tribe, 22, 67 note 2; era, 29; Yavans, 
499. 

SnAg: 456 note 1; branches of Bhinmal 

_ shevaks, 164-465, 496 note 1. 

SSKAMBHARI: the Sdmbhar lake; goddess; 
place ; 158 and note 1, . 
Sakuca: Pausanias’ (170) name for Cochin 

China, 499. j 

SAEASTENE : land of the Sakas, 142 note 5, 

SakcnigA Vinkra: 186, : 

SakVARBAL: widow of SHgxha, applies to Da- 
maji Giikwdr and Réghundth Bhonslé 
against the minister (1748), 396, ‘ 

SavApat Kun: claimant to the chiefship of 
Junagadh, 425, 

SALANGOL; Sdlankdyana, tribe, 546. 

SALANKEAYANA :‘ tribe, 546, ° ; 

SALBAI; treaty of (1782), between the English 
and the Mardthds, 410, 

SMier: fort, in Baglin, captured by Moro 
Trimal (1672), 387, 

SALGOGAH ; zilJah, 208 and note 3. 

SALIKE: Ceylon, 543. : 

Shur Sahu; (1645-1553) Sher Shéh Sur’s 
successor, 369, 

SAtvas: king of Mrittik4vati, 10 and note 1. 

SALVAS : tribe, 534, 

SAMADHIGATA*-PANCHAMABHASABADA ¢ 
the Gurjjars, 113. 

SaMANDAR: river port town, 519, 


title of 
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SAMANGAD: plate, 122; grant from (753-754), ; 


467, 

SAstanta: feudatory, title of the Gurjjars, 113. 

SAMANTADHIPATI: title of Jayabhata III, 
Gurjjara king, 113 and note 6. 

SAMANTASIMHA: Chavadd king, defeated and 
slain by Mulardja, 157. 

SAMARA: king of furdshtra, 
Kumarapdla, 186 and note 1. 

SaMARASIMHA: Chohdn chief, 197. 

SAMARASIMHADEYVA : 470, e 

SAMATATA ; name of province, 64 and note 2. 

CAMBHAR: expedition of Chahada against, 
187, 188, 

thupa;: Thakor of, 441, 

SAMIPADRAKA; village, gift of, 125. 

SAMMA: tribe, 138; masters of Kachh after the 
fall of the Chauras, 517. 

SAMMATIYA: school, 79. 

SAMPRATI: grandson of ASoka, 15, 

SAMSAM-UD-DAULAH: Daurdn Nasrdt Jang 
Bahédur, forty-eighth viceroy of Gujarat 
(1716 - 1719), 300. 

Samupraatpta ; fourth Gupta king (370 - 395), 
coins, Allahabdd inscription, 62 - 65, 67. 

SamMvaT: Vikram era, 205. 

SAMVATASIMHA : 471]. 

SANAKANIKA: name of province, 64 and note 
3, 65. 

SANCHI £tt'ra: Gupta inscription on, 66. 

SaNcHon: gate name, 449.* 

SanpAsur: Goa, commercial town, 510, 

SanDauias : Chandala, menials, 530, . 

EANDANES: of the Periplus, 44 note 2; envoy, 
542, 543 ; ruler of Gujarat, 546. 

SANDAPUR : apparently Goa, 509. 

SanDHAN: in Kachh, 509. 

SanDuR: Randir, 509, 520. 

SANGANA: ruler of Vanthali, killed by Vira- 
dhavala, 200, . 

SaNa@avaDa : village, 187, 

SANGHADAMAN: tenth Kshatrapa (222 - 226) 
coins of, 43-44, 546, 

fangAN: in Thana, 609, 520; in Kachh, 530. 
Sce Sinddn. 

SansAn ; name borne by the Jams, 139. 

SanKaARACHABYA: 84. 

SANKARADEVA: Devagiri Yddava chief, 205. 

Sanxaragana: father of Buddhavarmman, 

, Kalachuri prince, 114, , See Sankarana, 

Sanxarana: 114, See Sankaragana. 

SANKARAVARMAN : Kashmir king (890), 3, 468. 

SANKH: claims Cambay ; is defeated by Vas- 
tupdla, Broach chieftain, 200 and note 2, 

SANKHEDA: grant At, 118. Spee sooth 

SAnoxr: Saonli, burning-place of Pilaji Gaik- 
war (1732), 313. : 

SAnrixas : a Konkan tribe, 44 note 2, 540. 

SAnrryAtua: Jain Tirthankara, 192. 

SAnTU: minister of Chaulukya king Karna, 
builds a Jain temple, 170; tiddhardja’s 
minister, 172 ; attacks an army of Bhils, 178. 

SANnruvassn1: Jain temple, built by Santu 
Karna’s minister, 170, 
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CapADALAKSHA: name of the Ajmir kings, 
157 ; SAmbhar territory, 184. See Sewalik, 

SAPADALAKSHIYA; 157, 

SAPARA: mouth of the Indus, 538, 

SARAGANES: 543 ; the younger and the elder, 546. 

nardd-up-Drn; Maulvi, preaches jeAdd or reli- 
gious war in Ahmedaébdd (1857), 434, 

SaBAaNDIB: Ceylon, 516. . 

SaRanpip: dependency of the Gujarat king- 
dom, 168. : 

SARANGADEVA; Vaghela king (1275 - 1296), 
203 ; succeeds Arjunadeva, his inscriptions, 
204 - 205, 206. 

SARANGPUR : battle of (1422), 207 note ; town, - 
368. 4 

SaBaostus: probably Surdshtra, 6, 535. 

SARASVATI: river, 161, 173; well of talent in 
Dhéra, 180, 571, 521. 

SARBANA ~ town, identified with Sarwan, 539, 
SaRBHON: place in Amod taluka of Broach, 
Govind ITT, halts at, 123. as 
SagputanD Kunin; Khan Bahddur Mubdariz-ul 
mulk Dilawar Jang ; is appointed deputy vice- 
roy of Gujardt (1712-13), robbed on his way 
to Gujarat (1713), 297 ; appointed fifty-second 
viceroy (1723-1730); his deputy defeated 
(1724), 304 ; ordered to proceed in person with 
a stroug army to Gujarat (1725), 306; is 
compelled to pay tribute to the Marathas 
(1726), 307 ; makes alliance with the Peshwa, 
extorts tribute in forath, and marries the 
daughter of Jhala Pratapsingh whom he 
exempts from tribute (1728), 308; grants for- 
mally to the Peshwa one-fourth and one-tenth 
share of the revenue of the province (1729), 
309 ; levies tribute in Kathiavada (1730), 
310; defeats the new viceroy at Addlaj and 

retires (1730), 311. See Mubdriz-ul-mulk, 

Sarpi{rz MUHAMMAD KHAN ; captures Balasi- 
nor from the Mardthds, 345, 

SarDHAR: lake, 180 note 2, 

farpous: Mount, 532, 

SARGARAS : Bhil messengers, 451, 

SARIKA: demon, 462, 463. 

SARISABIS : town, 540. 

SarkArs: Gujarat divisions, 209, 218 - 219, 

SARKHEJ: village, 438. 

SARSUT: the river ‘arasvati, 510, 521. 

SARUsA: apparently the: river tarasvati, but 

_ perhaps the Sabarmati, 510. 

SaRvvA: Rashtrakuta or Gurjjara king, « his 
coins, 87, See Amoghavarsha. 

SARVVAMANGALA : Village, 126. 

SAraKarnt: Andhra dynastic name, 37, 38, 49. 

SATAKARNI: Yajnasri (140), 546, * 

SATAKARNIS: of Paithan, 541, 

SaTBAn: son of Rasal, king of Hindustan 
that is Kanauj, 519, 

SaTr: 454, 

SATKA : -evil spirit, 457, 

SaTrApA: same as Kshatrapa, 21. , 

SarRuNJAYA: Jain hill, 78, 79 note 3, 164 
note 5, 177, 186; Hemacharya’s visits to, 
189, 199 ; temple of Nemindtha on, 202, 

SarTyAsENA: Chdlukya king, 51, 

Saryayvé: first cycle, 461, 
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SaCBHA: name of country, perhaps Svabhra, 
10 and note I. 

SAURASHTRA: afflicted by an Arab army, 109; 
tribe of Kathiavada, 534, 

Satrgs: of Sindh, 533, 

SatsaRA: king of Surdshtra, 186 and note 1. 

Sacvira: Upper Sindh and Multan, 537, 545. 

SAVIDAR: gateway, 450 note 1. 

SAvITRI: wife of Brahma, said to be a Gurjjara 
maiden, 464. 

SAWANIHNIGARS ; news-writers, 214. 

SayaD;: Musalmin trader, arrest of, at Cambay, 
20?, 

SaxaD ACHCHAN: paymaster at Surat, aspires 
to the governorship of Surat, seeks Maratha 

elp (1747), 396; takes the city of Surat and 

gets the merchants to sign a deed addressed 
to the emperor and the Nizdm that he should 
be appointed governor (1748), 331 -332; 
makes over one-third of Surat revenue to the 
Marathas, 332; oppresses influential persons, 
surrenders citadel to the Habshi and with- 
draws to Bombay and thence to Poona (1750), 
333 ; receives the governorship of Surat from 
the Peshwa and establishes himself in the 
government (1758), 343; receives a body- 
guard from the Peshwa (1759), 399. 

SaYaDs : 


Khan, king-makers at Dethi, 297, 301. 


SayapD Imim-vup-pDin: Ismailizh missionary in 


Gujarat during the reign of M4hmud Begada 
(1459 - 1513), 288. 


Sayap JevtAL BHuKHARI: chief law officer or 


Sadr-us-Sudur for the whole of India (1642- 
1644), 279. 

SayvaD MITHTHAN: marches on Surat and re- 
turns unsuccessful, his suicide, 33), 

Sayap SHAHJI; preceptor of Matiis of Khan- 
desh ani Momnas of Gujarat, his suicide, 288. 

SayAst GAIKWAR:- son of Ddémdji Gaikwar, 
342, 398; collects tribute in Sorath (1759), 


344 ; appointed successor of Damaji (1771), 
400, 401. 


SAYAN: village, 130. 

SAYER: land customs, 213, 

SAZANTION : town, 540, 

SCHWANBECE: 542, 

ScosiE: Colonel, 447, 

SEAL: Valabhi, 80. 

Sma OF Fars: the Indian ocean, 516, 518. 

SxeLrnaA-VipyADHARAS: north Konkan Sildhé- 
ras, 129, 

SELEUKOS NIKATOR: 532, = 

SEMYLLA: modern Chaul, 546. 

SexApatt BHATARKA: see Bhatarka, 

SENDRAKA: ehief, 55; grant, MI. 

SENECA : his book on India, 532. 

SESE KREIENAL: Burnt islands, 546. 

Sxetz : tribe of Mewar, 533. 

SewAxik: hills, 157; king of, 194, 

Hepner town, 533, 

SHABAB-UD-DIN GHoRI;: defeat of 8 

Swapws : beggars, 451, eT 229 

SuanAMaT KuwAn: 


forty- i 
= orty-fifth viceroy (1713), 


brothers Hassan Ali and Abdulla 
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SuinAnvsnhgis: Kushdn dynastic nsme, 6 


and note 5. 

SHAH-BANDAR : harbour master, 212. Town, 538. 

Suan Burxan: Hajrat, son of Saint Sh4h-i- 
Alam, the tomb of, on the Sdbarmati near 
Ahmedabad, 337 note J, 

SuHaH Bupdeu Ku An: is sppointed eommand- 
ant of Manda (1568); builds Nilkantha, 370. 

Sudu Jewdn: emperor, stays at Mandn; is 
defeated, his brothey Shah Parwiz retreats to 
Manda (1621 - 1622), 381; his death (1666), 


28-4. 

Suit Nawdz Kuikn Sarhvi: thirty-first vice- 
roy of Gujarat, joms prince Dara in his 
rebellion against Aurangzib (1659), 282, 

Sahu Nvcr: Hassan Kuli Khan Bahddar, 
viceroy of -Oudh, sets out for Makkah ; his 
unsuecessful attempt to arrange matters 
between Momin Khan and the Peshwa, 341. 

Saini: Kushan name, 64 and note 5, ~ 

SwAHT ; R&ja of Sétéra, appoints Khanderév 
D&abhade Sendpati, 389 ; settles the terms of 
agreement between the Peshwa gnd the 
Dabhade, 393. 

SaArisran Kun : twenty-sixth viceroy of Guja- 
rat (1646 - 1648), 280; twenty-eighth viceroy 
of Gujarét (1652- 1654); his expedition 
against the Churvélia Kolis, 281, 

SHAKESPEABE ; Sir Richmond, resident at Bare- 
da, 443. 

SuamMBucr4M: Nagar Brdhman, sepporter of 
Momin Khan at the siege of Abmed4bdd, is 
taken prisoner by Daméyi and sent inchaine 
to Baroda, 342, 

Swimia ALSKs : beggars, 451, 

SHAMSHER BanApvE: title conferred on D&- 
m&ji by Shahu after the battle of Balépur 
(1720), 389. 

SHAMS-UD-DIN ALTAMSH; Sultén, 174 note 1; 
tikes the fort of Mandu and drives away its 

Hindu chief (1234), 357, 

Samet: governor of Viramgdm (1753), 
338, 

SHARMISTHA: wife of Yaydti, 460. 

SHAEVA: an animal, 508, 

SHELL-MONEY ; sowing of, 163, 164 and note 1. 

SHER KuAn BAst: governor of Baroda ; de- 
feat of ; capture of Baroda, 314; deputy 

governor of Sorath (1738), 321 ; allows Ran- 

goji to escape to Borsad and joins Khanderav, 

DAmaji’s brother, 326; joins BRangoji and 

marches against Fakhr-ud-daulsh ; wounded 

in the battle of Kapadvanj, 330 ; dispute of, 

with his Arab mercenaries at Balasinor, 338 + 

dies (1758) at Jundgadh, 343. 

Suer Sain Sur: revolt of, in Bengal, 368; 
emperor (1542 - 1546), 368 - 369, . 

SHETUII: commander of the Ahmed&bdd garri- 
son (1753), suffers a defeat, 338, 

SHEVAKS: 450, 464. 


Surveds; Réja, commandant of Méndu (1658), 
382, 

SuIvsinen : Réja of Idar, sends Sajan Singh 
to help Mornin Khén at the siege of Ahmedébaa 
by the Maréthds (1757) 341. 
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Saovivvr : 519, 

Suzi HarsHa: king of Magadha (610-642), 
defeats the Hanas, Gurjjaras, Latas and the 
king of Sindh and Malava, 497; drives away 
White Hunas, 500. 

Sarimau: Brahmans, 450, 462 and note 2; 
Vanis, 463 ; Brahmans, their origin, 44, 
See Bhinmél. 

fHRIMALIs: meaning-making of the name of, 
458 ; brought back 4o Bhinmal (1694), 464, 

Surimin MAnAtmY¥a: legendary account of 
thrimal, 461. 

SuRINAGAR : Shrimal, 461. ; 

Suripatrdy : deputy of the Peshwa in Gujarat, 
negotiates with Momin Khan for the release 
of Bhagvantrav ; is recalled, 338, 

Suripuns,: another name of Jagsom, 460, 462, 
and note 3, . 

Suupeas: 530. See fudaria. 

Suusfar Kuhn; KArtalab Khan, thirty-eighth 
viceroy of Gujarét (1684-1703), 287 ; his 
campaign in Jh4lavada and Sorath and storm- 
ing of the fort of Than, 288 ; captures Jodh- 
pur (1722), 303, See Kartaléb Khdn. One of 
Sher Sh4h Sur’s generals in Mélwa; defeats 
Kadir Khan at Mandu ; appointed command- 
ant of M4ndu, 368-369; recovers Malwa 
(1554), 369, 

Suvsk-UD-DAULAH : naw&b of Lacknau, 341, 

SHUTE: sailors of Somandth, 204. 

SippuaBnarra : grantee in Indra’s grant, 131, 

PEC pe nae : title of Siddhardja, 

73. 

SippDHAHEMA : grammar by Hemachandra, 160. 

Srippya HEMAcHANDRA: 191. See Siddhahema. 

tippHAnta: 467, See Brahma tiddhanta. 

SIDDHAPUE :’ town, Vanardja’s image at, 152; 
holy place, Mulardja’s grants at, 161; 
Jain temple at, 172; Rudramahalaya temple 
at, 179; Kumérapéla’s visits to, 183 ; Ahmed- 
shah’s march against, 237. 

SippHARAjA: Chaulukya king (1094 - 1143), 
156, 161, 162, succeeds Karna ; regency of 
his mother ; intrigues regarding his succes- 
sion ; remission of pilgrim tax; his wars with 
the kings of Naurashtra, M4lwa, and Sindh ; 
nis era; his religious leanings and archi- 
tectural buildings, 171 - 181, 

Sipppvr : 152, 161, 172,237, See Siddhapur, 

rp1 YAEUT: commandant of Janjira, offers 
to become a vassal of the emperor through 
the governor of Surat and receives the title 
of Yakut Khan from the emperor with an 
annual subsidy of 1$ lakhs payable from the 
port of Surat, 285. 

SigERpIs : perhaps Ségaradvipa or Cutch, 16, 

SicErtis : kingdom of, 535, 

SigERvs : probably Janjira, 535, 536, 540, 

Srar JAGAPURA ; palace, 180 note 2. 

Sror : village in Kathidvada, 64 note 9, 1615 
reservoir at, 1SO note 2. 


SuApirva: of Malwa, reigning king of Kanya . 


_ Kubja, 79. : 
Sit(pitya TV.: Valabhi king (691), 117, 
SinSpirya V, ; Valabhi king (722), 117. 
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SrrApirya SeyAsRaYA: Gujarat Chélukya king, 
56, 108. 

S1,AGANASURI: Jain priest, 151. 

SmAgdnAs : of the north Konkan, 527. 

SILAPRASTHA; perhaps ‘itha in Jhalavdda, 
king of, present with Mularfja in the battle 
with Graharipu, 160 and note 2, 

Sinz: tribe, 534. 

Stisitdht-uT-TCWARIKH: written (851 - 852) 
by the merchant Sulaiman, 505 note 2. 

SILVEIRA: James de, Portuguese captain, burns 
the ports of Pattan - Somndth, Mangrul, 
Taldja, and Muzafardbid; Thana, Bassein, 
and Bombay, 347, ‘ 

Sim: country, king of, imprisoned by Siddha- 
raja, 179, > 

SimHa: maternal uncle of king Visaladeva, 202 ; 
era, 176, 204. 

Simmapura : see Sihor, 

SrrHasENA ; twenty-sixth Kshatrapa, coin of, 
él. 

SimvLLa: modern Chaul, 533. 

SimyLLA : modern Chaul, 540. 

Sinpa: Goa Kadamba chief, 173 and note 5. 

Srnpa: perbaps Vadnagar, 546, 

SinpABurR: Goa, 517, 521. 

SINDAN : in Kachh, conquest of, and Jama 
mosque founded at, 506 ; St, John or Sanjan 
in Thana near Daman, 607, 508, 509, 514, 
516, 52], 523, 528, 529, 530. 

SINDH: conquered by Chuddsamds, 139; 
expedition against by the Rio of Kachh, 342 ; 
Brahmans, 432 and note 2; king of, 467, 509, 
511, 513, 617, 533. See Sindhu. 

Sinpav: identified with Sindh, afflicted by 
Arab army, 109 ; river, 189, 

SrnpuuRAgAa: killed by tiddbardja, 175, 179. 

Sinpia: Maratha leader, his unsuccessful 
attack on Sinor (1781), 409 ; at war with the 
English ; his treaty with the English at firji - 
Anjangaon (1803), 414 ° 

SinpsiGAR : branch of the Indus, 517. 

Sinpu : Debal, 547. 

rineaLtpir : Ceylon, 512. 

SINGH: tribe, 534, 

SincHANA II,: Devagiri Yadava king (1209 - 
1247), 198; attacks Lavanaprasada ; his 
treaty, 199. 

SINGHAR: grandson of Sumra, extends his sway 
(1069), 517. 

SINHANADEVA : see Singhana, 

Srnor: attacked by Sindia (1781), 409. 

SInTHON : mouth of the Indus, 538. 

Sinruos: Indus river, 544. 

STRIMALAGA : modern Sirndl, 541. 

SIRIPALLA : town, 540. i 

Srgzr Provematos: Sri Pulumayi, Andhra king, 
37. 

SrRISHAPADRAKA: Sisodra, village, 115. 

Srroui: chief of, head of Devra Rajpats, 465, 

SIROPTOLEMAIOS: Sri-Pulumayi, 541. 

Srecr : Amoghavarsha’s inseription at, 124. 

Srsopant RANI: queen of Kumérapala, 188. 

Sisopra: Raja of Mevad, struggles with Akbar, 
110. 
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SrsopDRA: village, 115, 

Sirua: in Jhalavada, 160 note 2. 

Sivacuitra : Goa Kadamba king (i147 - 1175), 

_ 173 and note 3, 195, 

SivAs1: 145 ; founder of the Mardtha empire, 
plunders Surat (1664), 284, 386; plunders it 
for the second time (1670), 284, 386 ; equips 
his fleet at Alibag, comes to the mouth of the 
gulf of Cambay, carries off Mughal pilgrimw- 
ships, 386; captures Parnera and Bagvada 

_ forts to the south of Surat (1072), 357. 

are KuMSRAPALESVARA: temple of, 
1 * re 

Sivasdva: king of, conquerrd by Hammuka, 
163. 

Siveiserek : success of the Néikdas at, 446. 

SIWANA: town, 538, 

Sry Agrpdy GATKWAR : 342, See Saydji Gaikwar, 

SKANDA: twenty-seventh  Kshatrapa, 5). 
Another name of Amoghavarsha, Dakhan 
Rashtrakuts king, 126, 

SKANDAGUPTA: seventh Gupta king (454 - 470), 
inscription at Bhitdri and Girndr, 69; at 
Jundgath, 73, 7+ ; coins, 70-71 ; 80 note 1 ; 86. 

FKANDA PurAna: 461, 

PKYTHIA: Sindh, 544, 

SopuHat VAy: ‘step-well at Mangrol, 176, 

Sopua ParmArs: 237 note 3, 

FOFALA: 522. 

SOHADA: ruler of Malwa, 19S, 

SonrAB ALI: 313, See Sohrab Khan, 

tongis Kan: governor of Surat (1730), 310; 
contirmed in the appointment ; driven out of 
Surat (1732); settles at Bhavnagar, 313; 
appoinkd governor of Viramgdin (1736) ; is 
defeated at Dholi by Ratansingh Bhandari, 
315 - 316. 

fosyITRA: village, battle of (1725), 307. 

Sovaki: see Soladki. 

SOLANKIS : 156 ; 191 ; Rajputs, their settlements, 
461; their kingdom, 465 ; their change of faith 
(743), 463 and note 2, 46% 5 of Anahilavada, 
section of the Bhinmal empire, 169 ; dy hasty 
(961 - 1242), 526. See Chauluksas. 

Sota : sun of Udaya Vania, minister of Karna, 
170, 

Som: builder of the Sun temple, 452. 

oe : builds the gold temple of Somandatha, 
190. ‘ 

SoMACHANDRA: Hemachandra's name after his 
consecration, J94. 

SomSpiTya: Mulardja’s ancestor, 157. 

romaNATHA: temple, 79 note 3, 154, 164; 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni (1024), 165- 
168; Miydnalladevi’s pilgrimage to, 172; 
Kumarapala’s pilgrimage to, 187, 190; Lava- 
naprasada grants a village to, 200; destroyed 
by Muhammadans in 1297, 205. Nee Somnath. 

SomanvuHa Patan : inscription in Bhadrakali’s 
temple at, 81; rebuilding of the shrine at 
189; house-tax imposed fur the maintenance 
of a mosque at, 204, 

Somardsa: son of Sahajiga, 
Prabhasa, 176, 

SomaSaRMMAN: Brahmanic kin 
(610) 499, 


. 


builds a temple at 
g of Cambodia 
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tomesvaRa: poet, author of Kirtikaamnudi 
and Vastupdlacharita, 174, 199, 202, 

‘omesvaka ; shrine, re-built by Kumérapdla, 
189 and note 2. . 

SomrSvaka;: king of the Hoysala Balldlas of 
Dvdrasamudra (1252), 203 note 3. 

SomndTH;: 229 and note 1, 232-233, 507, 
508, 510; destruction , of (1025), 512; 
pilgrimages to, 531;.legendary origin and 
description of the temple of, 521, 522, 523, 
529, 53], See Somsndtha. 

Somrupas: 464. = 

SoxArs; goldsmiths, 450. : 

YonGap : head-quarters of Pilaji Géikwér, 308 ; 
330; 390. Eort, the citadel of MAndu, cap- 
tured by Huméyun in 1534, 356 ; 367-368, 

Soxcara Rasputs: 451 notes 3 and 4, 

SonoTs: £65. 

sors KuAn: see Sohrab Khan, 

Sop£Ra; near Bassecin, southern Mauryan 
capital, 14, 38. 

Sonata: chief of, owes allegiance to Gollas, 
143; annexed to the Chaulukya kingdom of 
Anahilvada, 176 ; name and extent, 208 and 
notes 1 and 3, 209; land-raid system of the 
Marathas in, 418-419. 

SoTeR Mecas: coins of, 19, 

Sovsourtor : towns 541. 

Sovraru : modern Supdra, 540, 

Sourpara: 546, See Supdra. 

SovsikaNa: tewn, 538, 

SouTHERN SKYTHIANS: 537. 

Sovza: Faria-c, Portuguese writer (1650), 34 9. 

Seecutr: author, 145. i 

SrENcer: Mr., chief of the English factory- at 

_ and governor of the Castle of Surat, 343. 

Sri Buavana: identified with Sarbhon, 123. 

Sri Cudpa: dynasty, 467, 

Sri Devs: 152, 

Sxr Garpds: branch of Gujardt Bréhmans, 

, their origin, 161. ; 

Sri Guerra: see Gupta. 

Spr Harsua; king of Magadha (606 - 643), 
467. ; 

Spx Harssacnanita: life of Sri Harsha, 467. 

Sri JAYATASINADEVA: 470, , 

Sri Laxsumt : gate name, 449, 

ér1 Mita: identified with Bhinmal, 160. 

SRINAGARA: seat of Jethva power, 138, 

SRipha: Siddhardja’s poet-laureate, 180. 

SRISTHALA-SIDDHAPCRA: troubled. by 
shasds or demons, 174. ‘ 

Sri VALLABHA % see Amoghavarsha. P 

SRONGDZAN-GAMBO; (640 - 698), founder. 0 
Tibetan power and civilization, overruns Tarim 
valley and Western China, 501. : 

Sryféraya Sitdpirya: (669-691), Hg 
plates ; 107-108 ; Yuvaréja (691 - 692), 110, 
111, 112. " 

Srawpna: king, threatens R4shtrakita king- 
dom in the Dakhan, 123, 7 

STAMBHATIRTHA: modern Cambay, 123 i 
granted to Srigaudds by Mularaja, a, ; 
temple at, repaired by Kumarapala, ae 

STEPHANOS : of B. zantium, geographer, 540. 

Stuavirds: 193. 


. 


Rak- 
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STHIRAMATI: name of a Bodhisattva, 79 and 
note I, 85. 

St. Martin; 534, 538,539. - 

Straso : Roman geographer (B.C. 50- ap, 20), 
16, 17, 532, 535, 536, 

“STRANGERs ; settlements of, in Gujarat, 1. 

SUARATARAT#: 532, 534. . 

Scar: Savaras of Central India, 533. 

ScBaH : province, 231, 

Scsaap&r: Mughal viceroy, 231. 

Sctspira; 508, 609, 514, 516, 523 note 4, 529. 
See Supdra, Surdbara, and Surat. 

SctpHapRA; Krishna’s sister, 9, 10, 

SUBHAKESI: king of the Karnataka, 170, 

SvuBHaTAVARMAN ; king of Malwa, 198, 

SUBHATUNGA; another name df Akdlavarsha, 
126. 

ScpaRrra: Shudars, husbandmen, 530, 

SUDARSANA: ancient lake near Girnar, 35, 36, 
69. 

ScpAsa: northern Kshatrapa king, 23. 

SUDDHAKKUMBADI; ancestor of Prachanda, 
129, 

Scrdrin: 514, See Supdra. 

SUKETUVARMMAN : inscription at Vdda of, 107. 

ScxzatfRrua: place on the Narbada, 162. 

Sucrira SaNKIRTANA: Sanskrit work on 
Chavad4 kings, 149 and pote 2,154, 156, 159 
note 3, 171, 194, 195, 196. 

SvLarm4N: merchant and traveller, author of 
Silsilat-ut-Tawdrikh, 498, 505 and note 2, 
525, 526, 527, 530. 

SuLTANGANS: ftupa at, 51. 

Sumitra: Hindu settlements of, 493, 527 
528. + 

Sumpa; chief, 139 ;. king of Sindh, 160 ; tribe, 
sovervignty of Sindh passes to, 517. 

Sunna: hill range, 456. 

.Sunpa MATA: shrine of, 455, 456, 

Sunayun: Chinese ambassador (a.D. 520) 74, 
75, 602. 

Sun TEMPLE: 455; description of, 459 - 460; 
history, 460 - 461 ; dates, 463. 

Scuntir: Arab outbreak at, 441. 

SUN-WORSHIP: Multdn, 142 and notes 2 and 5, 

Supra: near Bassein, its various names, 523, 
529, 546, 547. 

ScraBpkRa; apparently Surat, 
Sup4ra, 523. 

Scraphys: Surabira, Surat, 507 and note 3, 
514. 

Svtr#: tribe, 533. as 

SURAJMAL; claimant to the Lundvada gddi 
or chiefship, 441. 

ScrasPuL: gateway, 450 note 1, » 

Surap&ta: brother-in-law of JayaSekhara, 


514, 516; 


150, 151. 2 _— 
SuRASHTRA: ancient division of Gujarat, 6, 
35, 36, 135; lord of, taken prisoner by 


Siddhardja, 175 ; kingdom of, 535; Verdval, 


547. ; 
Scrast: Hernavares ares 
Surastra:; village, . 
SURASTRENE ; Surdshtra, 15-16, 537, 538. 


Surar: plate of Srydéraya Sildditya at, 107, 
108 ; Karka’s grant at, 24; Kirtiraja’s grant 
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at, 159, 230 ; 235; sacked by the Portuguese 
in 1531, 347; plundered by Malik Ambar in 
1609, 224 and note 2; by Shivajiin 1664, 
284, 386 ; Shivaji’s second, attack on, in 
1670, 284, 386; Mardthas at; permission 
gtanted by the emperor to let pass the Portu- 
guese ships from (1700-1703), 292; affairs 
at; Mulla Mohammad Ali’s success at; his 
imprisonment and death at, by Tegbeg Khan, 
the governor (1732-1734), 313; affairs at 
(17438), 331; cession of the revenues of Surat 
to the Marath4s under Kedérji Gdéikw4r 
(17£7), 332 ; affairs at (1750) ; 333 ; attacked . 
by Raghunathrdv (1752), 334 ; affairs at 
(1758) ; castle taken by the English (1759), 
343 ; treaty of (1775), between Raghoba and 
the Bombay Government, negotiated by Nas 
rotumdas, 402; treaty of, declared invalid by 
the Supreme Government, 405-406 ; 514 ; 523. 

Surat: Athdvisi, plundered by the Mardthd4s 
(1780), 409. 

SurBARAB : mouth of the Tapti, 523. 

SuRI: sage, title conferred on Hemachandra, 
191 ; tribe, 534. 

SURVEY: by Todar Mal (1575), 223, 

tURYA : gate name, 419 ; Sun.God, 461 ; Purdn, 
464, 465. See 

SUVARNAVARSHA: another name of Karka I,, 
124, ‘ 

StuveirrinATHA: installation of, in Sakunika 

, Vihara, 186. : 

SVABHRA: name of country, 10 note 1,36 and 

, note 3. 

SVABHRAVATI : see Sibarmati. R 

SVARGAROWANAPRASADA: shrine, on Satrufi- 
jaya in honour of Vastupdla, 202, 

SVAYAMVARA ; bridegroom-choosing, of Durla- 
bhadevi, 162-163. 

SwAt: 468. 

Syagrus: Ras Fartak in Arabia, 536. 

SypRos: town, 538, 

SYRASTRENE : 544, 


TT spardo-t-Nisrer : 196. 

TABAN: king of Tafak, 527, 

TABARI: Arab writer (838 - 932), 524, 

TasBasdé : probably Pandharpur, 541. 

TaBasor: 541. See Tabaso, 

Taxi: the Tapti, 510. 

TAFak : the Panjab, 526 ; women of, 527. 

TAFAN : apparently the Panjab, 527. 

TAGARA : town, identification of, 540-541, 545. 

TAGHI: rebellious Gujarat noble, 513, 518, 

TAHSILDAR : sub-divisional officer, 210. 

TAILAKHALI: Lalva tribe, 534, - 

TAIRAPA ; king of Telingana, 158, 159. 

TaILAPPA: western Chalukya_ king, over- 
threw the Rashtrakuta dynasty (972), 120, 
13], 519. 

TAgtKas ; Arabs, 149, 

TAsPuR : village, 438, 

Tésun, Madsiz: 512, 519 and note 4, 

TaxHat B&t: wife of Anandrdy Gaikwdr, 
426 and 68. 

TAJ-UL-MULK : Gujarat governor (1320), 230. 


- 
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TAKKADESA ; tract of country (Panjab), 3, 468, 
Tarvasvds : wild tribe, 115, 
TatAsa PORT; burned by the Portuguese (1532), 


347. 

Tatpi: lake, 453. 

TALE SaP: lake, 499, 504. 

TaLPAT ; state land, 215, 227, 

TamAcuI: name borne by Jams, 139, 

TamAcut; son of Raisingji, restored to Navé- 
nagar (1673) ,285, 

TAMBEA BaRAaNI: apparently the Tapti, 510, 

TAmuat: Anhilaw4ra, 516, 

TAmpdNaGRr: local name of Cambay, 208 
note 3, 

TAMLUK: port on the Hagli (a.p, 100), 499, 
533, 

TAMBALIPTAKAS : of Tamluk, 533, 

TANA: modern Thana, expedition against by 
Usman, 505, 508, 509, 523, 

TANan: 508, See Thana. 

TANKA: country, 467 and note 7. 

TanxAs : coin, 222 notel, . 

TANre1kS : proficient in tantra (charms) branch 
of learving, 161. 

Tappa: Brahm-Bhat, 457, 460. 

TAPROBANE : Ceylon, 543, 

TAPTI: river, 514, 523. 

TARApur: near Cambay, 337. In the Thana 
district, sacked by the Portuguese (153), 347. 

T Agrxn-1-ALA1 s* work of Amir Khusrao, 515 
note 6, 

T ARIKH-I-FIRUZSHAHI : 
Barni, 514, 515, 517, 
TARIKH-I-KAMiL: work of Ibni 

note 4, 

TARIKH-I-MaASUMI : written in 1690 a.D,, 617 
and notes 7, 8, and 10, 

TARIKH-1-MUBARAKSHAHI : 
(1403-1504), 513, 

TARIKH-1-TAHIRI: written A.D, 1521, 139, 517 
note 12, 518. 

TARIZAKAT: sea customs dues, 213 note 1. 

TARTARIYEH-DIRHAM: coin, 469 and nvte 2, 
519 and note 8, 

TArARKHAN : Nultdn of Gujardt, 513. 

TATHAGATA; see Gautama, 

TAria ToPr; rebel, enters the Panch Mahals, 
441; corresponds with the chiefs of Jam- 
khandi and Nargund ; is defeated at Chhota 
Udepur, 445, 

TAXI. : town, 490, 491, 546. Takshasgila tribe, 
534. 

TAYLOR : Captain (1857), 438, 

TaZJYAT-UL-ANSAB: work of Abdullah Wassd4f 
(1300), 518. 

JEGBEG KHAN: governor of Surat, defeats the 
forces of Momin Khan and contrives (1733) to 
become governor of Surat, 313; cruelties of, 
at Surat, 315; kills Mulla Muhammad Ali, 
331; dies (1746), 330, 

TEJAHPALA: minister of the first two VAgheld 
chieftains | and famous temple-builder, 199; 
accompanies Viradhavala in the expedition 

against the rulers of Vanthali ; defeats 
Ghughula, chief of Godhra, 2()1, 


work of Zid-ud-din 


Asir, 522 


notices Asawal 
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TELINGANA: Andhras of, 533, 

TrLineas : Telugus, 534. 

TgLuaus: 534, 

TEMFLES ; in Gujarat, of brick and wood up to 
ninth century, 79 and note 2, 

TEnna : village ted, 130, 

Pabhaecth divin oa anes : under the Valabhir, 
their identification with the present, 52 snd 
note 4, : 

TERRITORIAL Limits ; of Gujar4t under Musal- 
mans, 207 and note 1, 208, 

TERRY: 221 note 1, 224 note 2, The Kev, 
Edward, chaplain to Sir T, Roe (1617), 376. 

TeETaL: 146, 

THAKARIAS: caste, 530 and note 10. 

TuHAxcrs: petty chieftains, 215 note2, High 
caste men, 53U note 10. See Thakarids. 

ge rice identified with Tamraliptakas, 
533, 

THAN; 180 note 2; fort in Kathidvdda, head- 
quarters of the Kathis, stormed by Sbujdat 
Khan (1692), 288. 

TuANA: town, burned by the Portuguese (1532) 
347 ; captured by the English (1774), 401, 
523, 524, 529, 534, 

THANADARS : local officers, 210. 

THAR AND PARKAR; district, 538. 

THATCHER; Captain, 444, 

TaAnds : fortified outposts, 210. 

Tuisrone: king of Tibet (8U3 - 845), 501. 

THILsoNGTI: king of Tibet (878 - 901), 501, 

THO : apparently Great Lord, 497. 

THEOPHILA: town, identification of, 539. 

Tuvx : hill range, 456. 

TrasTaNgs: Chashtana, 37, -540. 

Tiatours: modern Chandor, 540. 

TIBET : country, ceases to acknowledge the over- 
lordship of China (729), spreads its power to 
the Yangtsekiang valley (750), confederacy 
formed by the king of China with Indian 
chiefs and Arabs against it (787), 501. 

Tigris: river, 514. 

TIRGARS; arrowmakers, 151. 

Tirucr: birthplace of S'rigaudas, 161, 456 
note 1. 

TIRIPANGALIDA : town, 541. : 

TIRTHAKALPA : work, 176 ; written by Jinapra- 
bhasuri, 182 note 1. 

TIRTHANKARS: Jain saints, 451 note 3. 

TIRUPANATARA: near Kochin, 533. 

Top: Colonel, 8), 145, 188, 203 note 7. 97 

Topa Gir4s: ready-money payment, 216, 22 
aud note 1, 

ToraMSna: king (471), 72, 74-75; overthrows 
Budhagupta, 136, 146, 465, 496. ah 

Tower: of victory, built by Mehmud Khiljt 
(1442) at Mandu, 354. 

TERAIKUTAKA: era, 110; era (249-250), 115, 
114, dynasty (250 - 450), 55 - 57. 

TRAJAN: (166), 497. . 

TRAMBAKSAROVAR: lake, 453. See Talbi. 

TRANSOXIANA: country, 139. 

TRAPPAGA : boat, 545, 

TRAVANCORE: Pandyas of, 534. 

TREATLES ; forms of, 199-200, 
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TREATY : conditions of, between Singhana and 
Lavanaprasdéda, 200, 

TREE: of Gurjjara genealogy, 114 ; of Rashtra- 
kata family, 121. See Genealogy. 

TRETAYUGA: second cycle, 461. 

JREYAUNA: district, J1]. 

TriBEs: Indian, 535. 

TRIBHUVANAPALA: great grandson of Bhima I. 
(1022 - 1064), and father of Kumérapdla, mur- 
dered by Siddhardja, 182. Representative of 
Anahilavdda Solankis, 203. : - 

TRIBHUVANAPALAVASATI: temple at Bahada- 
pura, 1&6, 

TRIKADIBA: island, 542. 

TRIKUTA: perhaps Junnar, 57, 58 note 1. 

TRIMBAK : pond, 462. 

TRIMBAK : Pandit, deputy of Khanderdv Gaik- 
wAr at Ahmedabad ; his intrigues wth Fakhr- 
-ud-daulsah, 329, 

TRIMBAKESHWAR MaHApkeyv : shrine of, 454. 

TRIMBAKI1: Dengle, appointed Sarsubha of 
Ahmeddbdd ; causes the assassination of Gan- 
gAdhar Shastri (1815), 427 ;-his escape from 
Thana, 428, 

Trimpakrivy: D&bhdde, son and successor of 
Khanderdo Dabhdde (1720), 389; advances 
with an army to Cambay (1725), 306, 391; 
his jealousy of the interference of the Peshwa 
in Gujarét affairs ; intrigues of, against the 
Peshwa; intercourse of, with the Nizam ; 
confederacy with Pildji, KAntaji, and Udaji 
to rescue the Maratha raja from the Brahman 
minister ; defeat of the allies by the Peshwa 
(1731) and death of, in battle, 312, 392 - 393. 

TRIPURA: city, 57 note 4, 

TRIPURANTAKA : religious benefactions of, 


TRipuRUSHAPRASADA: Mahadeva’s temple at 
Anahilavaéda, 161; new temple of, 169. 

TrisksuTur SALAKAPURUSHACHARITRA : lives 
of sixty-three Jain saints, compiled by Hema- 
chandra, 193. 

Tropina: Tirupanatara, 533, 

TUHFAT-UL-KiRAM : the, 139, 538. 

TUGHLIK: name borne by Jims, 139. 
Tu-Lu-H’0-P0-TU: Chinese name of Dhruva- 
patu Valabhi king, 79, ‘ 

Turxs: 189; advance of, 497, 507. 


TurvsHKA: Mahomedan army dispersed by | 


Mularaja II. in childhood, 195 and note 4. 
TurvsHKas : 189. See Turks. : 
Tusufspa: Yavana governor of ASoka in Suré- 

shtra, 14, 

Tynpis: Kadalundi, 546. 


Un: see Udaya, 172. : : 

Upist Paykz: Peshwa’s general in Gujarat 
(1727) + is outmaneuvred by Pilaji and 
Kantaji; his retirement to Malwa, 308 ; 
captures Mandu (1696), 382; in Surashtra, 
4 


Uparpur : town (Mevad), 532, 
Uparssvara;: temple, 172, 
UpampBara; village, 182. 
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Upaya: minister of Chaulukya king Karna 
and builder of the temple Udaya-Varaha, 
170. 

UmAYACHANDRA: one of Kuwérapdla’s leading 
Pandits, 190. . 

UpayApITyYA: inscription of, at Udepur, 164; 
Kumarapdla’s inscription in the temple of, 
385. . 

UDAYAGIRI CAVES: 
65-66. 

UpayAMAatTI : queen of Bhima I., builds a step- 
well at Anahilavada, 169 ; persuades her son 
Karna to marry Miydnalladevi, 171. 

Upayana: Siddhar4ja’s minister, helps. Kum- 
drapdla, 183; is appointed minister by 
Kumarapila, 184; and is mortally wounded 
in the fight with the -king of SurAshtra, 186, 

UpAYAPURA : inscription of Udaydditya at, 
164 ; Kumdrapala’s inscriptions in the temple 
at, 185 ; grant to the god of, 187; 194 note 
4, fee Udepur. 

Upaya VARAHA: temple at Karn4vati, 170, 

UpayasIMHApDEvA: Chohdn king, captures 
Bhinmal, 470, 

UneErvur: 164. See Udayapura. : 

Urrxet: Nicholas, English merehant (1611), 
224 note 2, 449 and note 2, 

UGRASENA: legendary YA4dava 
Dwarka, 9. 

Ussarn : 174; visited by Kumérapdla in his 
exile, 183 ; 513 note 9, 

Uivenr KuAn: general (1297), 229; 612; 515. 

Umdsdt: widow of Khanderdvy Dabhdde, goes 
to Gujarat to avenge Pilaji’s death and 
marches upon Ahmed4bad, 314, 393 ; intrigues 
of, against the Peshwa ; recognises Dém4ji as 
her agent in Gujardt (1736), 394; causes 
Rangoji to be set at liberty and reappoints 
him her agent in Gujarat (1745), 329, 396; 
dies (1748), 332, 396. 

UmAn: Persian Gulf, 605; 523, 

Umar Ipnat Kuatths: Khalifah (634 - 643), 
505 and note 5, 513, 523. 

UMETA: copperplate grant from, 113 note 6, 

17 


Gupta inscriptions at, 


chief of 


UmvdRA: identified with Umra, 130. 

UNDARAN : apparently Vindhya mountain, 
517. 

UpakEsAGACcHA : 469. 

UpaRaAyaTA: Viradhavala’s horse, 201. 

Upton : Colonel, special envoy deputed by the 
Calcutta Government to negotiate with 
ministers in Poona, 406, : 

UsHaAvaDATa: Saka viceroy (100-120), gifts 
of, 25-26. 

UsmAn:* governor of Bahrein and Persian 
Gulf, 505, 513, 523. Third Khalifah (643- 
655), 505 and note 5, 

Ursaw ; governor of Basrah, 505 note 5. 

UrsaRPINi: age, 193, 

UTTAMAPURUSHAS: Jain saints, 451 note 3. 

Urramrydr: female demon, 455. 

Uzarn: identified with Ujjaini; expedition 
against, 109, 467, ; 
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Via : inscription of Suketuvarmman at, 107, 

VApA; religious discussion, 18), 

VADAPADRAKA: identified with Raroda, 125. 

VapGAon: convention of, disavowed by the 
Bombay Council (1779), 407. 

Vapuidr: 149, 150, 

Vapuvan : 469. See Vadbwan. 

VapHWAN : capital of the Chipa dynasty, 138, 
139; 180 note 2; 186. 

VapNaGar: town, ancient names of, 6; 
besieged byAntaji Bhaskar, again by Kantaji 
burnt (1725), 307 ; 467 ; 546. 

VAGADE: local name, 208 note 3. 

VAGABHAYA : see Bahada. 

VaGeGuAcucuua : modern Vaghodia, 125. 

. VAGHELA: principality of, 465; dynasty 

(1240-1290), 526. = - 

VAGHELA HERO: see Vira Vagheld. 

VAGHELAS: branch of the Chaulukyas of 
Anahilavdda, help the last Chaulukya king 
and succeed him, 196-197; their rule and 
genealogy, 198 - 206, : 

VAGHODIA: 125, 

VAGRA: 129 and note 3. 

VAHADHASIMHA: 471, 

VaInisIMHA: Chavada king, 154, 155. 

VaisHa: 530, See Baiswia. 

VASESHANKAR GAVRISHANKAR: Mr., Naib 
Divan of Bhavnagar ; his collection of articles 
found in Valabbi, 78 note 1, . 

VAKHATSINGH : fifty-ninthor the last viceroy 
of Gujar4t appointed by the imperial court, 
332 


Vara: Valabhi, 506, 

VALABHI: probably Gujars, 4, 5 note 1]; capital 
of Valabhi dynasty ; identified with Valeh, 
78 and note 1; history, 78-106; year, 201; 
465, 466; Mihir or Gurjjira conquest of 


(490), 489 ; its great sea port and capital over- ° 


thrown, 506 ; 524 ; 525. 
VALABHI: Balhéra or Rashtrakuta king, 516, 
VALAHAKA: province mentioned by Jinaprabha- 
suri, 78. i 


VaLauti: Valabhi, mentioned by Jinaprabha- ° 


suri, 78. 

VAL8H: modern name of Valabhi, town, its site 
examined (1872), 78 and note. 

VALLABHA: head of the Dakhan Rashtrakutas, 
127, 525. 

VaLLABHARAJA: is installed by his father 
Chamunda, marches against Malwa, dies of 
small-pox, 162, 

ae :.De la, Italian traveller at Mandu (1623), 
331, 

VAMANASTHALI: modern Vanthali, 160, 

VAmanAét: Pandit in Kuméarapata’s court, 
insults Hemachandra, loses his annuity, 193, 

VANARBAJA: Chavad4 king (720-780), born and 
bred in forest, founded Anahilavdda; his 
installation, his image, his successors, 150, 
151-152, 153, 155; 512. 

VaAN-DINDORI : gran : 93. 
466, 468, grant of Govind III. at, 123; 

VaNGA: modern Beno 

VANKANER : 295 Say 12H a88. 
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VANKI: creck near Balagr, 123, 

VANKIEA: 125, See VAnki. 

VANKUND : forest pool, 454. 

VANTa: share, 215. 

VAstApArs : sharers, 212, 

VANTHALI; 136; Chuddsamas settle at, 139; 
capital of Graharipu, 160 ; its rulers killed by 
Viradhavala Vaghela, 200-204, 

VARADAPALLIKEA : Village, 130, — 

Variaa : wild boar coin, 219 note 2 ; Boar god, 
45), 

Varina MIHIRA : astronomer, 533, 534, 610, 

VARALATTA: tribe, 534, 

secrete ah ie : modern Vadhvan, 176. 
ARELATE : 

VARETATE : see Varalatta. 

VariMv1I: modern Varidv, 128. 

VARLIS: wild tribe, 534. 

Vartantds police subordinates, 212. 

“‘VARTHEMA : traveller (1503 - 1508), 220 note 2. 

VaRVAR: 144, 174 note 1. ° See Barbaraka. 

VARVARAKA : see Barbaraka, 

VASAKA; camp, 113, 

VASANTASENA : king of Nepal, 84. 

VASHISTA : sage, 461, 

VASINGAPURA: 150 note 2 

VASISHTHI: river, 54], . 

VastuPdta: Lavanaprasdda’s minister builds 
magnificent Jain temples, 199 and note 2, 200, 
201, 202 and note 1. 

VasTuPkracnanita: life of Vastupdla by 
SomeSvara, 199. 

Vascpgeva: Kushan king (A D. 123-160), 37, 

VAsupgva : Chohan king (780), 157. 

VASUDEVAS: Jain saints, 45) note 3, 

VATAPADRAPURA: probably Baroda, 183. 

VaTsarkisa: 466, 468; Gurjjara king, his 
success in Bengal, 527. - 

VAYAJALLADEYA : manager of Tripurushapra- 
sada temple, 161. 

VeENUTHALI: Vania’s Vanthali, 333. sat 

VERAVAL: inscription at, 81, 176, 203, 201, 
521, 547, 

VeErrshis1: of Rajpipla, 295, 

VErsova: fort in Sé4lsette, 
English (1774), 401, 

VIcHARASRENI ? list of kings, 149 and note 2, 
152, 154, 155, 166, 162, 170, 171, 183, 204- 

Vipya-SAtA: Sanskrit college, 453 & note 1. 

Vro1sh: Besnagar near Bhilsa, 65,66. 

VipySpuards: ancestors of north - Konkan 
Silaharas, 129. P 

Vicgrasarssa;: king of Ajmir, 157. 0 

VisaySviTya: Chalukya king (696-773), 150. 

VIJAYAPURA: identified with Bijapur near 
Pardntij, 108, 110. : 8 

VisayarAsa: Chalukya prince, his grant, 108; 
110, 112, 

Visay4RKA: Goa Kadamba king, 172 ae 

VIsAYAsENA: fifteenth Kshatrapa (238-24 
coins of, 46 - 47, 49, ‘ d 

VIJJALADEVA: Ajayap4la’s doorkeeper 4” 
murderer, 195. : 

VIERAMA: era, 204. : 

VixraMApitya: Dakhan Chalukya king, 565 


taken by the 


. 
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Saty4éraya, Chdélukya king (680), 107, 110, 
111, 112; gives L4ta to his brother Jayasim- 
ha, 117. 67. 

VIKEAMADITYA : name of Chandragupta IL., 65, 

VIKRAMASIMHA: Paramdra king of Chan- 
drdvati, joins the king of S4mbhara and is 
dethroned by Kumérapala, 185, 188. 

VILLAGE OFFICERS : Mughal, in Gujarat, 212, 

Vimata; general of Bhima I., subdues Dhan- 
dhuksa chief of A’bu and builds on A’bu Jain 
temples, 169, 

VIMALAVASAHI; group of Jain temples on 
Abu, 169 and note 1. 

VinaydpiryA: Chdlukya king, 56, 110; his 
inscriptions, 11], 

VinaYApiITyA MANGALABAJA ; 
grant at Balsar of, 108, 

VINCENT: 542, 

Vinpuya;: mountain, northern limit of Dadda 
I’s Gurjjara kingdom, 115 ; its king, 163 ; 
southern boundary of Kumirapala’s kingdom, 
189 ; 468; 517. 

Vinpu : the Vindhyas, 510, 

VizapAMAN: thirteenth Kshatrapa (4.D. 236- 
238), coins of, 46, 

VIRADHAVALA : Vaghela king (1233-1238), 179, 
196, 197 ; his father abdicates in his favour ; 
his expeditions against Vanthali, Bhadresvara, 
and Godhra, and his treaty with the Sultan 
of Dehli, 200-201, 206. 

VinaAmaTi: Jain nun, brings up Vanardja, 151. 

ViraMA VISALA: see Visaladeva, 

ViramGdm : Muna lake at, 180 note 2; dis- 
turbance at (1734), 314; Sher Khén Babi 
appointed governor of, 315; expulsion of the 
Mardthas from, by Bhav Singh, 323 ; besieged 
by the Mardth4s ; surrendered by Bhév Singh, 
323, 324; giver by Rangoji to the Musal- 
mans, 326, 513, 518, 

VizrpPvur: 180 note 2, 206. 

Vira VAGHELA : 198 and note 6.. See Viradha- 
vala. 

VisaLtapEvVa: Vaghela 
defeats his 
Solanki ; refuses to acknowledge an overlord 
and lessens the miseries of a three years’ 
famine, 203, 2U6. Ruler of Chandravati, 204. 

VISALANAGARA ; fortifications of, repaired by 
Visaladeva, 203. 

VisHNU : a god, 461, 

VISHNUDASA ; chief, 65, 

ViIsHOPAKA: 169. 

VISHVAKARMA: divine architect, 461, 462. 

VisHvaMiTRA: sage, 461. 

VisvasENa ; twentieth Kshatrapa (294-300), 
coins of, 48-49, 

ViévasimuHa : eighteenth Kshatrapa (272-278), 
coins of, 47. 

VisvavarAna: father of Grabéri, 139, 

Virarica: title of Jayabhata I., Gurjjara 
ruler, 115; Jain Tirthankara, 195, 

Virnat Devdsr: Gaikwar’s officer, captures 
Malharrav Gdikwdr (1803), 413; appointed 
Subha in KAthiavada, 426, : 

Virnat SHuxKpEV: lieutenant of Raghunath- 
rév in Gujarat, settles peace with Jawan 
Mard Khan (1753), 337. 
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copperplate 


king (1243-1261), 


brother and Tribhuvanapala, 
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Vou : exactions, 216, 227 and note 1, 

Vrissis : 456 note I. 

VyMGHRAPALLI: Vdghela, the home of Vaghee 
las, 198. 

VYAGHRAMUKHA: Gurjjara king, 467, 

VydqurardAsa: Chapa king, 138 note 1. 

VyAaurdsa: perhaps Vagra, 129 and note 3. 


W icure : outbreak of (1859), 446, 

WAGHRIA : castrator, 451. 

WaizAPur : village, 445, 

WAxihHniGhr: news-writer, 214, 

WALKER: Major, sent by Governor Duncan to 
help Govindrav’s party at Baroda, 412 ; resi- 
deut at Baroda, 413, 414 ; Colonel, settles the 
Kathidvada tribute question, 416, 422, 423. 

WALLACE: Colonel, political agent of Rewa 
Kantha, 416, 

Wanesa: 131. See Balisa. 

Warnen: Mr., 120. 

Watson: Colonel, 145, 466. 

Waziran: land grants, 212 ; land held on reli- 
gious tenures by Hindus, confiscation of, by 
an order of Aurangzib between 1671 and 1674, 
285. 

Wetsu: Lieut.,. takes the forts of Parnersa, 
Indergad, and Bagvada (1780), 409, 

West: the late Colonel, 110. 

West NAsiK: connected with south Gujérat 
under the Chaélukya rule, 110. 

Wuirt Hitwas: foreigners 142-146; 459; 
in north Sindh and south Panjab, 496; 
defeat of, by Sassanians and Turks (550 - 600), 
497; settle in Yannang with. Tibetans and 
Kedarites, 501, See Hunas. 

WIGGED FIGURES : 458 and note 2. 

Witrrxp : 541, 

Witson : Dr. John, 145. 


re town, 538. 
XoDRAKE: 539, 


ye : capital of Kardjang or Yunnan (1290), 
501, 504. 

YApAavA Krnepom : at Dwéarika, establishment 
of, 8. 

YApavas: 521. 

YasanasiLa: Brdhman, 461, 

Yasnasrr’; Andhra king, 38. 

YAJSURVEDA;: 534, 

Yaxsua : king, 454, 456 and note 1; statue of, 
described, 456-458 ; high day of, 458, 465. 

YAMUNA: river, 533. 

Yasapaman I,: fourteenth Kshatrapa (A.D. 
239), coins of, 46, 

Yasapaman 1],: twenty-second Kshatrapa (A.D. 
320), coins of, 49. 

YASHVANTRAV: minor son of Trimbakriv 
Dabhdde made Sendpati by Bajirav Peshwa 
(1731), 393, 396. 

YaéopHarmMan: king of Malwa, 76, 77 ; 
defeats Huns, 143 ; defeats Mihiraknla the 
famous White Hun conqueror at Karur (530), 
496, 


oof 


YasopHavaLa : Kumérapdla’s vieeroy, 187; 
set on his unele’s throne by Kumérapala, 189. 

YasovanMan; king of Mélwa, 160, 172, 173, 
174; his war with Siddharaja, is taken 
prisoner and kept in a cage, 177-178, 496, 

YAUDHEYA : Kshatriya tribe, 19 and note 3, 
36-37, 64 and note 3, 138, 

YAvANA: 12; people, 119; language, 160, 456 
eo 1; migration of, to Indo-China (100), 
499, 

YavanASva : Yavana prince of P4rlipur, 119, 

Yavani : handmaids, of the Indian drama, 545, 

YayAt1: king, son of Nahush, asks boon from 
the Sun, 460 and note 2. 

YEMEN: eountry, 535. 

YRsODHARMMAN ; 143, See ¥aSodharman, 

Y8-TA-1-LI-TO; 145, 

Yz-THA; White Huns, 75, 142, 145. See 
Ye-ta-i-li-to, 

Yoe@a: Brahman donee, 126, 

Yooardsa; Anahilavada chief (805 - 841), 124; 
mounts funeral pyre, 154, 155, 

Hee Ares : work compiled by Hemachandra, 
1 ‘2 

ce alee writer of Govind’s Kavi grant, 
126, 

Yousana: three miles, 510, 521. 

¥udn-YuAn: 144. 
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¥vecaut: foreign tribe, 144, 466 note 1; Little, 
500, See Kedarites? 

Yurrcui: see 144, See Yuechi, 

Yues: cycles, 461, 

Yuxuviniza : louse temple, 193. 

Youre: Sir H., 499, 504, 537, 638, 539, 540, . 

YUNNAN: settlement in, of Thisrong and his 
successor Thi-tsong-ti, 501. 


aPAR Kunin: Gujarat governor (1371), 230, 
233, (1391 - 1408), 232, 234; confined by 
his son TAtér Khan at Ashwal, 513. 

ZaKxkt: a tax, 213 note 1. 

ZAMINDARS ; landholders, 215, 216 note 1; 
three classes of, 226. 

ZAMOTIEA : father of Kshatrapa Chastana, 31. 

ZABMANOKHEGAS: S'ramandeérya at Athens, 

ZEBROGEEEI: town, 540. 

Zia-UD-pis Barwt: annslist of Muhammad 
Tughlak’s reign and author of Tarikh-i-Firvz- 
Shahi (1325), 613, 614, 517, 618. 

ZIMMIS;: infidels, 213, 

Zosxaiés : king Za Sagal er Za Asgsl or Za 
Hakalé, 43. 

Zui¥imaR Bra: Mughal leader, is defeated by 
the Mardthas (1716), 388. 
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